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PRESIDENT'S  REPOET. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio : 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricaltoie 
ia  herewith  respectfolly  submitted  to  your  honorable  body.  The  Beport 
will  be  found  to  embrace,  as  the  law  directs,  ''the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  for  the  past  year,  and  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
County  Agricultural  Societies,  as  well  as  a  genqral  view  of  the  condition 
•f  agriculture  throughout  the  State,"  &o. 

The  active  operations  of  the  Boa?d  for  the  past  year  have  been  limited 
to  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  holding  the  Annual  State  Fair, 
and  to  give  encouragement,  by  means  of  premiums,  to  the  better  culture 
of  some  important  field  crops.  The  Annual  Fair  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  and  was  weU  attended,  and  doubtless  contributed  greatly  to 
stimulate  those  present  to  attempt  the  better  management  of  their  &rms, 
and  higher  stylea  of  culture. 

The  reports  from  County  Societies  give  evidence  that  the  agriculture  of 
the  State  was  not  paralyzed  by  the  withdrawal  of  laborers  from  the  State 
for  the  defense  of  the  country.  The  increased  use  of  machinery,  moved 
by  animal,  water,  and  steam  power,  in  fsirming  operations,  has  enabled 
fiurmera  to  accomplish  the  usual  amount  of  labor  with  a  diminished  num- 
ber of  hands.  The  County  Fairs  of  this  year  have  been  better  attended 
than  those  of  last  year,  and  have  been  held  in  a  larger  number  of  coun- 
ties. 

For  a  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State, 
you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  report  on  this  subject,  made  to  the 
Board  by  its  Corresponding  Secretary. 

An  exhibit  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Board  will  be  found  in  the 
Treasurer's  report  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  a  larger  balance  now 
stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  his- 
tory. 

The  Board  would  again  respectfully  but  earnestly  recommend  the  ao- 
•eptance,  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  the  grant  of  land  made  by 
Congress  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  agricultural  schools.  There 
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cannot  be  a  question  among  the  well  informed  of  the  utility  of  snch  institu- 
tions, neither  can  there  be  much  doubt  of  the  great  necessity  of  such  an 
institution  in  Ohio  at  the  present  time.  Nearly  every  other  Northern 
State  has  already  accepted  the  Congressional  grant  on  the  conditions 
specified,  and.  has  thus  obtained  an  advantage  over  Ohio  of  earlier  and 
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TREASURERS  STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 

Caah  00  haod  from  last  settlement $  344  98 

''    proceeds  of  note  discounted  at  Franklin  Bank 1,400  00 

"    from  Cleveland  subscription 4,000  00 

"    rentof  Dining  Halls 500  00 

"    from  Treasurer  of  State 2,408  21 

"       "    lumbersold  to  W.  J.  Waterson 4,000  00 

"        "         "           "      W.R.Mould 300  83 

"       "    State  Fair— First     day $735 

"        «  **  Second    " 3,428 

"        «  «  Third      " 6,459 

"^        "           Fourth"  520  11,142  00 

**    Diplomas  to  J.  J.  Low 3  00 


EXPENDITURES. 
Fair  of  1862  (balances  due  to). 

Paid  Baldwin,  De  Witt  &  Co $575  75 

♦*           "              "            interest 18  75 

"    G.  Worthington  &  Co.,  hardware 274  09 

*'    W.  Bingham  &  Co.,            "         50  24 

**    Parrish  &  Knight,              "         10  89 

**    Mr.  Outhwaite  (lease  of  ground) 25  00 

"    Columbus  Machine  Co.  (use  of  engine) lai  59 

"    Goodale&Co.  (wool  department) 15  00 

**    Wm.  De  Witt  (personal  expenses) 21  28 

"    Interest  of  Mould  noteof  $500 4  48 

"         "           note  discounted  in  Franklin  Bank , . . . .  57  40 

"    J.  B.  Clegg,  due  from  Dayton  Fair  of  1861 6  50 

"    J.TerrUT,         "        Falrofl862 4  00 

"    WnL  De  Witt,  for  draft  protested 85166 

"    W.  J.  Waterson,  for  sup^intending  labor  on  grounds 366  90 

EXPENSE  OF  FAIR  GROUNDS  IN  1863. 

Paid  Pliny  B.  Young,  for  lumber * 271  40 

**    W.  «f.  Waterson,  for  superintending  labor  on  grounds 30  00 

"    Mr.  Button,  for  teaming  and  sundries,  per  voucher 64  82 

*'    Livery  hire  (to  Stevens,  Dutton  aud  others) 41  00 

"    Colwell,  for  hardware 57  71 

"    J.  Proudfoot,  for  painting 9  90 

"    B.  P.  Bowers  (plumbing) 7  99 

"    J.  V.N.  Yates  (wood  for  Power  Hall) 19  00 

"    H.  Moore  (use  of  furniture) 9  32 

'*    Sundry  Ex.  Com.  expenses,  per  De  Witt's  voucher 54  85 

Marthali. 

Paid  L.C.  Sturgis 15  00 

"    G.  F.  HuUAins 15  00 

"    A.  A.Jewett 12  00 

"    HomerStrong ; 12  00 

GcUe  Ksepers. 

Paid  J.BaldcTBon 12  00 

"    R.  Brash 9  00 


$24,099  02 


$2,412  44 


565  99 


54  00 
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Paid  R.Balder8on $14  00 

"    Fred.Haret 15  00 

*'    W.  A.Graham 12  00 

"    G.W.Clark 12  00 

*'    Z.  M.  Hubbell 6  00 

"    J.Keenan 12  00 

$92  00 

Superintendents. 


K50  18 
152  00 

HO  00 
122  IS 

^  20 

il3  et 

49  50 

27  Of 
55  if 
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JSxpreii,  Pottage  and  Telegraph. 

Paid  Adams  and  American  Express  Companies $109  30 

*'    John  Graham,  poetaKe  and  drawer  rent 126  05 

*•    T.S.  Gates,  lelegraph  agent 6  62 

$241  S7 

Sibbont,  Shdgee,  Sfc, 

Paid  Kelton,  Bancroft*  Co 89  40 

'*    N.  R  Crittenden,  for  engraving  medals 7  60 

H  9f 

Siaiionent, 

Paid  N.  W.  Lefavor  (due  from  1862) 48  31 

**              do           entry  paper,  binding,  and  paper  boies  for  office.  58  91 

**    Corlies,  Macj  &  Co.,  letterheads 49  50 

«    /.H.RileyACo 12  20 

"    R.Kennedy 8  60 

'*    SUtionery  in  Cleveland 5  96 

178  37 

Memhert  of  the  Board, 

Paid  Wm.  De  Witt,  personal  expenses,  1863  50  00 

**  do  traveliog       *•        1862  and '63 26  15 

**    H.  B.  Perkins,  3  years 47  02 

'*    N.J.Torney,  2     "     25  50 

*'    D.  K  Gardner 10  50 

158  17 

M%$ceUaneou$. 

Paid  E.  Longley,  reporting  Convention 25  00 

'*    T.  J.  Qiiinlan,  bill  poi«ting 15  00 

"    L.  F.Allen,  Herd  Book 5  00 

«*    A.  D.  Kendall,  sheetioRS  26  98 

**    W.  P.  Fogg,  use  of  crockery 17  69 

"    0.  A  J.  Cooper,  use  of  engine 45  00 

**    R.  N.  Jones,  counterfeit  money  redeemed 5  00 

"    Jodah  Hurst,        "             "           «        8  00 

**    N.  B.  Marple,  gam-arabic,  brushes,  Ac 11  70 

'*    Kilbourne,  Kubns  &,  Co.,  twine  and  tacks 10  20 

"    J.  B.  Cobb  &  Co.,  Hawes' Directory 3  00 

"    D.  Mahoney,  cleaning  rooms 24  00 

"    Bank-check  stamps 5  00 

**    P.  Scurry,  drayage 6  61 

"    C.  C.  4  0.  R.  R.  Co.,  freight  and  drayage 8  90 

"    Wm  Lathrop,  office  cl.  rk 62  50 

**    J.  P.  Ross,  use  of  office 15  00 

''    J.  H.  Klippart,  sundry  office  expense,  per  voucher 41  00 

*^       *--  jj^  gg 

Premiume, 

Paid  Preminms  due  from  1862 240  60 

"        of  1863 4,214  66      • 

4.485  II 

Clerke. 

Paid  Clerks  in  Secretary's  office  at  Pair 181  00 

**        •*  Treasurtjr's      **         "    

181  0$ 

Total  amount  brought  forward $13,188  32 

Paid  J.  H.  Klippart  on  salary 1,234  68 

Total $1M22  95 

Cash  on  hand  as  per  settlement $9,676  07 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  1863-4. 


1863. 

NORTON  8.  TOWNSHEND.  Preiideni,  Avon,  Loraia  Co. 

D.  MoMILLEN,  Jr.,  Recording  Secretary,  Xenia,  Greene  Co. 

DAVID  TAYLOR,  Treasurer,  Columbus,  Franklin  Co. 

WM.  DEWITT.  Cleveland.  Cuyaboga  Co. 

HENRY  B.  PERKINS.  Warren,  Trumbull  Co. 

DARWIN  E.  GARDNER,  Toledo,  Lucas  Co. 

THOS.  C.  JONES,  Delaware,  Delaware  Co. 

NELSON  J.  TURNEY,  Circleville,  Pickaway  Co. 

JACOB  EGBERT,*  Lebanon,  Warren  Co. 

WM.  R.  PUTNAM.  Marietta,  Washington  Co. 

JOHN  H.  KLIPPART,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Columbus,  0. 

1864, 

NELSON  J.  TURNEY,  President,  Circlevelle.  Pickaway  Co. 

WM.  P.  GREER,  Recording  Secretary,  Painesville,  Lake  Co. 

DAVID  TAYLOR,  Treasurer,  Columbus,  Franklin  Co. 

THOS.  C.  JONES,  Delaware,  Delaware  Co. 

JAMES  FULLINGTON,  Milford  Centre,  Union  Co. 

WM.  B.  McCLUNG,  Troy,  Miami  Co, 

DARWIN  E.  GARDNER,  Toledo,  Lucas  Co. 

WM.  DEWITT.t  Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  Co. 

WM.  R.  PUTNAM,  Marietta,  Washington  Co. 

DAN'L  MoMILLEN,  Jb.,  Xenia,  Greene  Co. 

JOHN  H.  KLIPPART,  Cor.  Secretary,  Columbus,  FrankKn  Co. 


EXECXrriVB  COHKITTEE  foe  1864, 
N.  J.  TURNEY,  PresX  T.  C.  JONES,  D.  MoMILLEN,  Jb.,  D.  TAYLOR. 

'  Died  February,  1863.  t  Killed,  May  21, 1864,  on  railroad. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  BOARD  FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS. 


1850-PAIR  AT  CINCINNATI. 

M.  L.  SnUiyant,  President Columbus.  J.  T.  Pnorsley Convenience. 

S.  Medary,  Tr*  asurer Columbus.  Arthur  Watts Chillicothe. 

M.  B.  Batebam,  Secretary Columbus.  J.  M.  Edwards Canfield. 

*D.  Lapbam Cincinnati.  C.  Springer Meadow  Farm. 

F.ILEiliott Cleveland.  J.  G.  Gest Xenia. 

Receipts,  $7,284  96. 


185I-FAIR  AT  COLUMBUS. 

M.  L.  Sallivant,  President Columbns.  8.  Halloway St.  Clairsville. 

S.  Medary,  Treasurer Columbus.  Allen  Trimble Hillsboro. 

J.  G.  Gest,  Recording  Secretary Xenia.  C.  Springer Meadow  Farm. 

W.  W.  Mather,  Cor.  Secretary Columbus.  J.  M.  Edwarks Canfield. 

F.R,  EUlott Cleveland.  Arthur  Watts ChiliicoOie. 

J.  T.  Pugsley Convenience. 

Receipts,  $8,204  09. 


1852— PAIR  AT  CLEVELAND. 

Arthur  Watts,  Preddent Chillicothe.       Allen  Trimble Hillsboro. 

S.  Medary,  Treasurer Columbus.       J.  M.  Edwards Canfield. 

J.  G.  Great,  Recording  Secretary Xenia.       Wm.  Case Cleveland. 

* W.  W.  Mather,  Cor.  Secretary . .  .Columbus.       Philo  Adams Huron. 

C.  Springer Meadow  Farm.       R.  W.  Musgrave .Sulphur  Springs. 

Receipts,  $13,260. 


1858— FAIR  AT  DAYTON. 

*S.  Medary,  President Columbus.       R.  W.  Musgrave Sulphur  Springs. 

H.  L.Sullivant,  Treasurer Columbus.       R.  W.  Steele Dayton. 

J.  G.  Gest,  Recording  Secretary Xenia.       Wm.  H.  Ladd Richmond. 

G.  Sprague,  Corresponding  Sec'y . .  Columbus.       D.  Mcintosh ShalersvUle. 

•Wm.  Case Cleveland.       J.  T.  Worihington Chilicothc. 

*Philo  Adams Huron. 

Receipts,  $13,996  S7. 


lS5i-FAIR  AT  NEWARK. 

B.W.Muigrave,Predd6Qt..SoIphiir  Springs.       D.  Mcintosh Shalersville. 

Jos. Snillvant, Treasurer Columbus.       R.  W.Steele Dayton. 


Jas.  L.  Cox,  Reoording  SeoV  . .  •  .Zaneevllle.  *J.  G.  Gest XTenia. 

"  "  '      -^olumbus.  J.BLGrc  '^     " 

Richmond.  B.  Stedm 
iUlicothe. 

Receipts,  $8,824  58. 


6.  Sprague, Corre^ondingSec'y    Columbus.       J.BL Green Carthage. 

W.H.Ladd • Richmond.       B.  Stedman ....Cleveland. 

J.  T.  WorthingtOQ ChUlicothe. 
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XIV 


1856— FAIR  AT  COLUMBUS. 


J.  T.  WorthiDgton,  President ....  Chlllicofche.  B.  Stedman Cleveland. 

Jos.  Sollivant,  Treasurer Colambos.  J.  L.  Cox Zanesville. 

Jno.  K.  Green,  Recording  Sec'y  . . .  Carthage.  W.  H.  Ladd Richmond. 

G.  Sprague,  Corresponding  Sec^y . . Columbus.  Alex.  Waddle South  Charleston . 

R.  W.  Steele Dayton.  Abel  Krum 4 Cherry  Valley. 

R.  W.  Musgraye Sulphur  Springs. 

tl  Reoeipts,  $9J45  64. 

1856— FAIR  AT  CLEVELAND. 

W.  H.  Ladd,  President Richmond.       R.  W.  Steele Dayton. 

Luoian  Buttles,  Treasurer Columbus.        B.  Stedman Cleveland. 

Jno.  K.  Green,  Recording  Sec'y  . . .  Carthage.        A16x.  Waddle South  Charleston. 

G.  Sprague,  Corresponding  Sec'y .".  Columbus.        Abel  Krum Cherry  Valley. 

Jas.  T.  Worthington ChlUicothe.        G.  W.  Barker Marietta. 

R.  W.  Musgrave Sulphur  Springs. 

Receipts,  $16,649  20. 


1867-.FAIR  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Alex,  Waddle,  President . .  South  Charleston.       B.  Stedman Cleveland. 

Lncian  Buttles,  Treasurer Columbus.       A.  Krum    Cherry  Valley. 

J.  M.  Millikm,  Rec  Secretary Hamilton.       G.  W.  Barker Manctia. 

J.  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Secretary. . .  .Columbus.        R.  W.  Musgrave Sulphur  SpringK. 

Luther  Smith West  Liberty.       Thomas  S.  Webb Massillon. 

Jno.  K.  Green Carthage. 

Receipts,  $17,530  75. 


1858-FAIR  AT  SANDUSKY. 

John  M.  Mlllikin,  President Hamilton.  Luther  Smith West  Liberty. 

Lncian  Buttles,  Treasurer Columbus.  T.  S.  Webb Massillon. 

Norton  S.  Townsend,  Rec.  Sec'y Avon.  L.  Q.  Rawson Fremont. 

John  H.  Klippart, Cor.  Secretary .  .Columbus.  James  M.  Trimble Hillsboro. 

Alex.  Waddle South  Charleston.  John  Reber Lancaeter. 

Abel  Krum Cherry  Valley. 

Receipts,  $9,997  70. 

1859— FAIR  AT  ZANESVILLE. 

Norton  S.  Townsend,  Prerident Avon.       John  Reber Lancaster. 

Darwin  E.  Gardner,  Rec.  Secretary. .  .Toledo.       John  M.  Mlllikin Hamilton. 

Lncian  Buttles,  Treasurer Columbus.       L.  Q.  Rawson Fremont 

Alex.  Waddle South  Charleston.       C.  W.  Potwin Zanesvllle. 

James  M.  Trimble Hillsboro.  John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Secretary .  .Columbas. 

Wm.  Dewitt Cleveland. 

Receipits,  $8,958  82. 

1860-FAIR  AT  DAYTON. 

Mei,  Waddle,  President . . .  South  Charleston.  James  M.  Trimble Hillsboro. 

T.  C.  Jones,  Rec.  Secretary Delaware.  Wm.  Dewitt. Cleveland. 

C.  W.  Potwin,  Treasurer S^esville.  John  Reber Lancaster. 

N.S.  Townsend Avon.  John  M.  Miliikin Hamilton. 

Darwin  R  Gardner Toledo,  John  H.  Klippart,  Oor.  Secretary .  .Columbus. 

Henry  B.  Berkins Warren. 

ReoeiptB,  $11,999  60. 
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1861— FAIR  AT  DAYTON. 

Darwin  B.  Gardner,  President Tol»  <lo.       James  M.  Trimble Hillsbtro. 

Wm.  Dew)tt,  Rec.  Secretary ClevelH-  d.        David  Taylor Colambus. 

G.  W.  Potwin,  Treasurer Zanesvi '  le.        John  Reber Lancaster. 

N.  8.  Townsend Avna.       John  M.  MUlilcin Hamilton. 

T.  C.  Jones Delawa re.  John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Secretary .  .Golnmbup. 

Houy  B.  Perkins Warr.'n. 

Receipts,  $8,086  18. 


1862— FAIR  AT  CLEVELAND. 

T.  C.  Jones,  President Delawnre.       C.  W.  Potwln Zanesvillc. 

Henry  B.  Perkins,  Reo.  Secretary. . .  Warnn.        N.  S.  Townshend Avon. 

David  Taylor,  Treasurer Columtms.       Jacob  Egbert Lebanon. 

John  M.  Milllkin Hamilton.        Nelson  J.  Turney Circleville. 

Darwin  E.  Gardner Tolodo.  John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Secretaiy.  .Columbus. 

Wm.  Dewitt Cleveland. 

Receipts,  $11,266  64.  .    ^ 


1863— FAIR  AT  CLEVELAND. 

Norton  S.  Townsend,  President ...... .Avon.  Thos.  C.  Jones Delaware. 

D.  McMillei^  Jr.,  Reo.  Secretary Xenia.  Nelson  J.  Tumey Circleville. 

David  Taylor,  Treasurer Columbus.  'Jacob  Egbert Lebanon. 

Wm.  Dewitt Cleveland.  W.  R.  Putnam , Marietta. 

Heniy  B.  Perkins  t . '. Warnn.  John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Secretary .  .Colnmbus. 

Darwin  B.  (Jardner Toledo. 

Receipts,  $11,142. 

1864— FAIR  AT  COLUMBUS.  * 

Nelson  J.  Tnmey,  President Circleville.  Darwin  E.  Gardner Toledo. 

W.  F.  Greer,  Rec.  Secretary Paineaville.  'Wm.  Dewitt Cleveland. 

David  Taylor,  Treasurer Columbus.  Wm.  R.  Putnam Marietta. 

Tboa.  C.  Jones Delaware.  Danl.  McMillen,  Jr. Xenia. 

James  Fnllington Milford  Centre.  John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  S^retaiy.  .Colambus. 

W.  B.  MoLong Troy. 

Receipts,  $12,620  54. 
Average  amoont  received  at  each  Fair  for  admission  fees,  $11,307  12. 
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ERRATA. 


In  Mr.  Waddle's  reply  to  Mr.  Gates,  on  page  22,  read  "for  every  Shorthorn  we  had  paid 
$12.30,"  instead  of  "  $123." 

There  are  many  errors,  consisting  of  omission  of  words,  incorrect  orthography,  Ac.,  sufficient 
to  fill  a  page,  bat  the  Intelligent  reader  will  Im  able  to  supply  the  omisdons  and  correct  the 
orthography. 
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CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  OHIO  IN  1863. 


In  his  work  on  the  Rural  Economy  of  France,*  Mr.  Lavergne  discasses 
the  question,  ^<  What*has  been  the  influence  of  the  Bevolution  of  1789 
upon  the  agriculture  of  France?"  throughout  a  work  of  475  duodecimo 
pages,  in  which  he  says :  "  If  we  compare  the  condition  of  agriculture  in 
1789  with  that  of  1859,  we  will  find  that  very  great  progress  has  be^a 
made  in  these  seventy  years.  This  progress  is,  for  the  greater  part, 
attributable  to  new  principles  which  the  revolution  has  introduced  into 
our  laws." 

What  were  these  new  principles  evolved  by  the  revolution  ?  "  Before 
tihe  revolution,"  Mr.  Lavergne  proceeds  to  inform  us,  "the  church  and 
nobility  owned  about  three-fourths  of  the  territory  of  France ;  here  and 
there  a  wealthy  bourgeois,  or  well-to-do  farmer,  owned  a  small  tract.  The 
nobility  and  church  not  only  diotated  the  price  at  which  agricultural  pro- 
ducts  must  be  sold  by  the  producer,  but  dictated  the  number  of  acres  to 
be  grown  in  any  special  crop,  and  the  amount  of  seed  to  be  sown  per  acre.** 
The  consequence  of  this  church  and  nobility  farming  "produced  a  famine 
throughout  the  land  about  every  tenth  jear."  The  farmers  of  one  depart- 
ment were  not  permitted,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  sell  their  surplus 
breadstuff  to  an  adjoining,  or  other  department;  and  any  one,  whether 
noble  or,  peasant,  who  would  dare  to  export  any  breadst^ifis  without  rojfl 
permission,  was  sure  to  suffer  the  death  penalty.  Hence  the  mobs  and 
riots  to  obtain  bread ;  it  could  not  be  purchased,  for  the  peasants  dared 
not  to  selL  The  revolmtion  confiscated  the  Ifeods  of  the  church  and  nobility, 
as  well  as  of  the  loyal  bourgeoise  and  farmers ;  free  trade  among  the  de« 
partments  in  breadstuffs  was  declared ;  and  no  dictator,  except  the  farmer's 
own  judgment,  prescribed  the  amount  of  seed  per  acre,  nor  indicated  the 
fields  to  be  cultivated  in  this  or  that  kind  of  crop,  whilst  the  price  was 
i^ulated  by  supply  and  demand. 

These  radical  changes,  all  of  the.  utmost  importance  and  advantage  to 
the  French  farmer,  were  brought  about  by  the  xevolution  of  1789.    But 

*  EooMOMn  RuBALE  ck  la  Ftxtnoe,  depnii  1789,  par  M.  de  LareigDe,  membre  de  rinstitQi,  de 
Vk  ■ooi^t^  eentrale  d'Agricaltort  dt  France,  ancient  d^pntd.    PariSi  Deozieme  edition,  186L 
2— A 
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during  the  reyolution  the  condition  of  agriculture  was  in  the  most  deplo- 
rable condition  imaginable ;  there  was  no  stimulus  to  labor,  and  produotivd 
industry  was  almost  suspended.  Kone  knew  what  a  day  might  brii^ 
forth.  Life  was  sacrificed  upon  the  slightest  pretexts,  and  there  was  no 
security  whatever  to  property.  "War  to  the  castles,  but  peace  to  the 
cot^ges,"  was  the  cry  of  the  armed  mob  as  it  patrolled  France;  but  the 
agricultural  relations  of  the  cottages  to  the  castles  were  so  dose,  that  when 
the  latter  were  bumefd,  the  former  were  destroyed. 

In  other  words,  the-Frenoh  reyolution  of  1789  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
rational  and  free  system  of  agriculture.'  Agriculture  was  no  longer  bor- 
thened  with  ty  thes,  champerties^  and  perpetual  ground  rents,  in  addition  to 
the  ta:2ces ;  it  had  also  what  it  never  before  enjoyed  in  France,  free  com- 
merce amongst  the  departments.  All  these  circumstances  combined, 
together  with  agricultural  schools,  have  more  than  doubled  die  crop 
products  of  France  since  the  reyolution,  whilst  the  population  has  not 
increased  more  than  8S  per  cent  The  following  figures  show  the  diffiar- 
ence  in  the  distribution  of  the  kinds  of  crops : 


Kind  of  Crop. 


Fallows 

Wheat 

Rye  and  other  grains. 

Oats 

Meadows 

Root  crops 

Mieoellaneoas 

Gardens  and  orchards 

Vineyatts 

Forests 

Natural  meadows  . . . . 
Wasteland 


1789. 

1869. 

Hectares.* 

Hectarea 

10,000,010 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 

6,000,000 

7,000.000 

6,000,000 

2,500,000 

3,000,000 

1,000.000 

3,000,000 

100.000 

2,000,000 

400,000 

1,000,000 

1,600,000 

2,000,000 

1,600,000 

2,000,000 

9,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

4,000,000 

10,000.000 

8,000.000 

6O,O0u,OUO 

60,000,000 

The  revolution  has  reduced  the  area  in  fisJlows  to  one  half  of  its  former 
dimensions.  No  wonder  that  in  1789  Arthur  Young,  who  was  then  trav- 
elipjg  in  France,  wrote :  "  The  Prince  of  Soubise  and  the  Duke  of  Bouillon 
are  the  two  greatest  proprietors  in  France ;  but  the  only  evidence  I  have 
as  yet  discovered  of  their  grandeur,  are  their  immense  fallows,  flncultiva-  ^ 
ted  lands  and  deserts.  Ah  I  if  I  were  only  for  several  days  a  legislator  of 
France,  how  I  would  make  these  grand  signeurs  dance  I"  It  struck  even 
Arthur  Young,  Englishman  as  he  was,  that  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  area 
of  a  country  was  too  much  to  lie  fallow. 


As  we  are  approaching  the  fourth  year  of  the  rebellion,  we  may  ask, 
*  The  Sectare  is  verj  near  2J  acres. 
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^  What  inflamce  has  the  JEtobellion  of  1861  had  upon  the  Agricoltare  of 
Ohio?"  No  inch  radical  changes  were  nepessary  for  the  adyanoement  of 
agricaltare  in  Ohio,  as  were  imperatively  demanded  in  France.  Here 
almost  every  fitrmer  owns  the  soil  he  cultivates;  here  are  no  feuolal  liens 
of  any  kind  upon  his  lands  or  his  crops ;  the  only  thing  with  which  he  is 
burdened  is  taxation,  but  even  this  burden,  grievous  and  onerous  as  it  is 
regarded  by  many,  does  not  amount  to  one  half  of  what  the  tithes  alone 
amounted  to  in  Fraace,  not  to  mention  the  taxes,  gratuities,  champerties^' 
and  other  feudal  exactions,  which  annually  swept  away  more  than  one 
half  of  the  fiurm^r's  product 

The  influence  of  the  rebellion  has  been  beneficial  to  the  Agriculture  of 
Ohio,  rather  than  oth^r?rise,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Firsij  It  has  taught  the  fiumers  economy  in  labor. 

Second,  It  has  rendered  an  improved  system  of  culture  absolutely  nee- 


Tkitd,  It  has  demonstrated  the  true  relation  which  labor  holds  to 
capital 

L  The  following  table,  carefully  compiled  from  official  letums,  fuUy 
demonstrates  thattthe  area  cultivated  during  the  three  years  of  war — 1861, 
1862  and  1863 — ^has  not  sensibly  diminished ;  that  the  aggregate  area 
cultivated  during  these  years  will  compare  very  fiivorably,  indeed,  with 
the  aggregate  of  any  consecutive  three  years  preceding  the  rebellion : 


Kind  of  Crop. 


Wheat  ... 

Eye 

Barley  ... 
Buckwheat 
Corn    .... 

Oats 

Meadow  . . 
Clover. . . . 

Flax 

Potatoes.. 
Tobacco  . . , 
Sorgo  •••• 


1858. 

Acres  cul 

tivated. 


1,695,412 

90,191 

125,746 

71,282 

1,834.158 

669,147 

1,367,874 


1859. 

Acres  cal- 

tivated. 


1,790,627 

«  98,011 
102,729 
149,645 

2.339,204 
644,964 

1,340,56b 


5,843,789  6,465,736 


1860. 
Acres,^!- 
tlvated. 


1,844,677 

,  94,984 
71,564 
66,827 

2,397,639 
830,104 

1,638,562 


6,844,397 


1861. 

Acres  cal 

tivated. 


1,933^96 
69,374 
60,501 
51,389 

2,266,129 
728,722 

1,461,018 


6,670,829 


1862. 
Acres  cul- 
tivated. 


1863 
Acres  cul- 
tivated. 


2,090,047 
67,440 
59,128 
23,508 

2,176,531 
574,047 

1,571,765 

53,488 
81,060 

80.872 
6,561,466 


1,807,298 
32,^06 
73,804 
26,991 

1,992,007 
573,287 

1,177,673 
403,882 
95,27U 
80.690 
49,207 
31.178 

6,343,494^ 


Crop  of 

1863. 
Per  cent, 
of  area  in. 


28.49 
0.609 
1.164 
0.425 
31.41 
9.036 
18.66 
6.361 
1.602 
1.272 
.776 
.491 
100. 


Crop  of  1863— par  cent,  of  acres  which  may  be  used  as  human  food 63.760 

"  "  "  "  "    for  domestic  animals 8^963 

"  "  **  a  u  u    for  commercial  plants....    2.276 

This  result  could  not  have  been  obtained  if  the  fermers  had  not  eoon©- 
mized  labor,  because  at  least  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  ordinary 
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&nn  laborers  were  transferred  to  the  battle-fields,  and  in  many  instances 
the  £surmeni  themselyes;  and  the  entire  amount  of  farm  labor  was  per- 
formed by  those  who  remained  at  home.  By  economy  of  labor  it  is  not 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  labor  was  not  performed,  bnt  it  is 
intended  to  conrey  the  idea  that  the  labor  was  more  jadicionsly  applied 
than  is  usually  done,  and  that  it  was  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  best  and  most  profitable  resulta  Economy  is  (mt  thing,  but  parsimony 
is  quite  another.  That  man  is  economical  in  the  expenditure  of  money, 
which,  notwithstanding  it  may  appear  to  be  very  liberal,  yet  is  applied  in 
the  most  judicious  manner — ^in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  best  possi- 
ble results;  but  that  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  parsimonious  who  will  not 
expend  any  money  which,  if  judiciously  applied,  would  ^nure  to  his  bene- 
fit The  farmers  of  Ohio  during  the  rebellion  have  economized  labor,  and 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  this  same  economy  of  labor  &as  brought  with  it 
a  better  system  of  culture ;  that  is,  the  culture  of  both  soil  and  plauts  has 
been  more  thorough  than  heretofore.  Much  of  this  thoroughness  is  un- 
doubtedly attributable  to  the  fact  that  machinery  and  improved  imple- 
ments have  been  employed  to  a  much  greater  extent  during  the  years  of 
rebellion  than  ever  before.  During  the  profound  peace  which  preceded 
the  rebellion,  fanners  were  not  content  that  a  machine  would  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  or  that  it  would  perform  the  labor 
better  than  could  be  done  in  the  usual  manual  form ;  they  insisted  that 
there  must  be  a  positive  gain  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  or  in  other  words,  that 
the  machine  must  perform  the  labor  cheaper  than  men  could  be  hired  to 
do  it  with  their  hands,  before  they  would  purchase  it  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  occurred  to  them,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  amount  of  time 
gained,  and  the  superior  maimer,  especially  so  far  as  uniformity  is  con- 
cerned, in  which  a  machine  operates,  were  positive  gaina  A  field  which 
h^s  been  cultivated  in  a  uniform  manner,  is  always  more  productive  than 
the  same  field  irregularly  cultivated.  A  field  plowed  at  a  uniform  depth 
of  8  inches  is  much  more  productive  than  the  same  field  plowed^  a  portion 
4  inches  deep,  and  another  portion  12 ;  and  this  is  a  im  illustration  of  the 
superiority  of  machine  labor  over  the  usual  unskilled  manual  labor. 

Without  drills,  corn-planters,  reapers  and  mcyiv^ers,  horse-rakes,  hay  ele- 
vators, and  threshing  machines,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
seeded  and  gathered  the  crops  of  1863  with  the  implements  in  use  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  by  the  same  laborers  that  really  performed  the  labor  in 
1863.  Supplying  the  place  of  bone  and  muscle  with  iron,  steel,  steam  and 
.horse  power,  is  an  encouraging  indication  of  great  improvement  and  con- 
sequent progress  in  our  system  of  agriculture.  And  the  future  promises 
morf  aid  in  the  way  of  machinery  than  the  past  has  as  yet  accomplished. 
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A  much  greater  area  of  land  could  be  caltiyated  by  tbe  present  agri- 
cultural force,  if  some  implement  or  machine  were  invented  by  which  a 
greater  number  of  acres  could  be  plowed,  or  prepared  as  a  seed-bed,  in  the 
limited  time  allotted  for  that  purpose.  Convinced  not  only  of  the  neces- 
sity but  the  practicability  of  such  a  machine,  Mr.  Cicero  Comstock,  a 
native  of  Franklin  county,  0.,  but  now  of  Milwaukie,  invented  a  machine 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  The 
following  letter,  written  by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  conveys  a  dear  idea 
of  the  structure  and  operation  of  this  machine.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  tha  Chicago  Tribune: 

GHAKPiiONy  ni,  Jane  19, 1864.    . 

The  readers  of  thoTrilnine  will  bear  in  mind  that  within  the  past  two  years  I  have  mada. 
mention  of  attempts  to  e\^tiTate  the  soil  by  spading  instead  of  plowing.  It  is  with  no  smaU 
amoont  of  pleasure  that  I  can  annoonoe  the  fall  aacomplishment  of  the  foot,  on  a  scale  that  has 
pat  it  beyond  a  doabt. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  month  of  May,  fl^e  hundred  and  ten  acres  have  been, 
siooessftdly  spaded  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  and  the  whole  of  it  planted  to  com. 

Last  week  I  qtent  two  days  on  the  farm  of  M.  L.  SulUyant,  in  this  ooanty,  for  the  porpose  of: 
ezamlidiig  this  new  mode  of  preparing  the  soil,  and  will  proceed  to  giye  a  somewhat  detailed 
aocoant  of  it: 

The  machine  is  called  Comstock's  Rotary  Spader,  is  made  of  metal,  and  cost  about  two  hun- 
dred dollars.    There  are  four  of  them  at  work,  each  in  some  respect  different  f^om  the  others. 

In  the  first  place,  the  machine  consists  of  a  cylindrical  cast  iron  flrame,  in  tbe  ends  of  which 
are  cahi  slats,  in  which  the  forks  to  which  the  tines  are  attached  work.  These  in  passing  aroand 
the  dram  have  their  direction  changed  by  a  stationary  eccentric,  which  brings  them  in  positioa 
to  enter  the  ground  at  the  flront,  and  so  soon  as  they  haye  passed  the  centre,  to  fold  back  on  the 
machine.  They  can  also  be  folded  up  in  passing  around  the  head  of  the  land,  or  in  passing  to 
and  from  the  field.  The  tines  enter  the  ground  in  a  natural  projection,  like  the  spade  in  the 
hands  of  a  man,  and  leaving  the  ground  lilt  the  soil  in  the  same  way,  giving  it  a  sudden  shake 
by  which  it  is  broken  up  and  left  in  a  fine  condition.  The  lifting  and  shaking  of  the  earth  l>e- 
hind  the  machine  keeps  it  in  a  constant  fiotter,  like  the  water  after  a  stem-wheel  steamer. 

LIBQI  r0UR-H0B6B  8PAD9B.  » 

This  spader  is  three  feet  long,,  with  a  cylinder  of  two  feet  diameter,  hag  twelve  forks  with  six 
tines  each.  The  cut  is  six  and  a  quarter  inches,  that  is,  the  spading  tines  enter  the  grounu  that 
distance  apart.    This  distance  is  uniform  in  all  the  machines.    This  machine  had  been  run^ 
twenty-six  and  three-fourth  days,  and  in  that  time  spaded  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres^  being 
an  average  of  six  acres  a  day. 

SMALL   FOUR-HOBSB  BPADBB. 

This  spader  is  twenty-one  inches  in  diameter,  has  ten  forks,  with  five  tines  each.  Being  less 
in  diameter,  the  motion  is  about  one-fifth  Quicker  than  the  large  spader,  and  having  less  tines, 
H  requires  apparently  less  power.  In  every  respect  this  is  the  best  machine,  and  the  one  for 
general  use. 

This  machine  has  worked  twenty-six  and  one-fourth  days,  the  most  of  the  time  on  the  samt 
lands  with  the  other ;  it  is  ddven  by  a  boy,  and  has  spaded  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Here 
are  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres— just  a  half  section— spaded  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches 
by  the  use  of  eight  horses  and  two  men,  in  less  than  twenty-seven  working  days. 
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The  teams  attached  to  these  maohines  travel  at  the  rate  of  two  and  three-eighths  mines  a& 
hour,  whioh  will  give  for  ten  hoars'  work  something  over  the  six  acres,  but  there  is  always  a 
loss  of  time  In  taming  and  other  stoppages,  ai^  the  only  safe  way  to  get  at  the  amoant  of  work 
done,  is  stated  above,  by  tafing  the  actaal  performance  of  several  days. 

To  plow  an  acre  with  the  farrow  slice  a  foot  wide,  requires  eight  and  one  fifth  miles  of  travel, 
besides  toming  at  the  ends  of  the  lands,  and  is  jast  aboat  what  a  good  team' wiU  average  in 
half  a  day ;  in  hcif  unless  the  lands  are  half  a  mile  long,  they  will  seldom  aooompUsh  tills 
amoant,  and  often  plow  only  three-fonrths  of  an  acre,  or  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  acres  per 
day.  As  a  general  thing,  the  average  plowing  may  be  set  down  at  ten  acres  a  week  to  each 
team.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  spade  traveled  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  a  day,  besides  passing 
aroond  at  the  ends,  and  going  to  and  from  the  field.  The  horses  have  stood  the  work  eqaally 
well  with  the  plow  teams,  of  which  there  are  twenty  spans  at  work  in  the  same  field.  The  driver 
rides,  and  would  as  soon  take  care  of  four  horses  and  work  this  machine,  as  to  have  the  care  of 
two  horses  and  follow  at  the  tail  of  the  plow.  The  horses  are  driven  abreast,  the  off  one  walk- 
ing on  the  qmded  ground.*  In  this  way  they  are  easily  managed,  and  any  person  who  can 
manage  a  single  team  and  plow,  can  drive  the  Ibnr  horses  on  the  spader. 

A  team  hauling  a  load  on  a  solid  road,  wilV  travel  more  miles  hi  a  day,  but  in  plowing,  we 
must  take  into  oonslderatlon  numerous  stoppages  that  take,  in  the  aggregate,  no  little  amoant 
of  time.  The  teams  that  wt>rk  the  two  spaders  are  no  more  than  i  fair  average  of  form  teamsy 
either  as  to  siie  or  speed,  and  the  result  may  be  taken  as  a  iahr  average  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  the  performanoe  of  die  spades.  I  have  seen  various  figures  and  estimates  in  this  con- 
nection, some  of  which  make  the  work  an  acre  to  the  hour ;  doubtless  this  can  be  done  for  a 
single  hour,  but  I  prefer  the  actual  showing  of  a  month's  work,  as  above. 

THn  flJLVINO  OF  LABOR. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  man  and  four  horses  spade  as  much  in  a  day  as  tiiree  men  and  six 
horses  turn  over  in  the  same  time  with  a  plow,  making  the  saving  of  one  team  and  two  men, 
leaving  iih%  aoooont  to  stand  thus : 

Oneday  of  team  and  man • $3  00' 

One  day  of  team 1  50 

$460 
Spading  rix  acres  a  day,  at  the  cost  of  seventy-five  oents  an  acre ;  three  days  ' 

team  and  man  plowing $9  00 

Plowing  rix  acrer  it  a  cost  of  $1  50  per  acre,  thus  saving  by  the  use  of  the  spader  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  preparing  the  land  for  planting,  without  taking  into  account  the  extra  cost  of  the 
spader  over  that  of  three  plows,  but  this  can  be  offset  against  the  cost  of  sharpening  the  plows, 
which  expense  is  not  required  on  the  spader,  as  the  tines  are  self  sharpening.  The  three  dollars 
a  day  are  intended  to  cover  the  use  of  machine  and  other  repairs  in  either  case.' 

The  spader  pulverizes  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  while  the  averse  of  spring  plow- 
ing for  corn  is  not  to  exceed  four  inches.  I  am  not  disposed  in  this  oonneotion  to  speculate  on 
the  diflSerenoe  in  value  of  the  two  modes  of  preparing  the  soil,  but  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the 
aotual  Uci  of  the  crop,  as  seventy-five  acres  have  been  plowed  and  spaded  in  alternate  strips  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide,  an  amount  sufficient  for  a  pretty  thorough  trial,  the  afker 
treatment  of  the  whole  to  be  the  same.  The  saving  of  labor  as  above  stated  cannot  be  contro- 
verted, and  there  cannot  in  my  mind  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  crop  will  show  still  more 
astonishing  figures  in  favor  of  the  new  mode. 
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ox  tIAM  BPABBBS. 

Two  otiber  epaden  are  used,  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen  each.  Theie  are  with  tnioira,  and 
tedriyers  walk.  Chie  of  theee  ie  three  feet  wide  and  seventeen  inohee  in  diameter,  having 
eight  fork»  with  six  tinee  each.  The  speed  o1$k  oxen  being  sloW,  not  exceeding  one  and  a  half 
miles  an  hoar,  the  motion  of  the  machine  most  be  regulated  by  a  less  diameter.  In  fonrteen 
days  this  team  spaded  flftyslx  acres,  or  foor  a  day.  Neither  yoke  of  these  cattle  could  han- 
dle a  single  plow  and  do  good  work. 

The  other  spader  was  made  three  feet  and  eight  inches  wide*  intended  for  the  width  of  a  oofm 
raw,  to  which  was  to  be  attached  a  corn-planter.  This  had  not  been  done,  thoug^  the  idea  is 
not  abandoned.  This  spader  has  also  eight  forks,  bat  no  increase  of  tines,  the  six  tines  being 
placed  farther  apart  This  machine  was  also  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen,  and  was  apparently 
drawn  as  easy  as  the  otbe»  qf  lees  width,  the  resistance  appearing  to  be  in  tiie  number  of  tinea 
iMSd,  and  not  in  the  iispA  jf|r.4he  machine. 

The  horse  maohf net  HdtL  tracks  in  frtnt,  and  weigh,  4raoks  included,  about  nine  hundred 
pounds  each,  while  the  ox  i^M^erB  are  without  trucks,  and  weigh  six  hundred  pounds. 

With  these  latter  the  work  is  not  as  well  done,  from  the  fact  that  the  speed  of  oxen  is  not  as 
ragnlar  as  that  of  horses. 

The  wide  machine  had  worked  six  days,  spading  thirty  acres,  or  live  acres  a  day.  A  trial  to 
to  be  made  with  the  horse  machine,  using  six  tines  on  a  pachine  three  feet  and  eight  inches 
wide.  Should  the  result  prove  the  same  as  in  the  ox  machine,  it  will  add  an  acre  a  day  to  ito 
capacity. 

The  two  ox  spaders  for  twelve  days  were  worked  in  a  gang  witii  the  rix  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
spaded  ninety-six  acres,  or  eight  acres  a  day ;  but  they  are  found  to  work  better  separate,  and 
it  to  not  probable,  unless  very  short-handed,  that  they  will  be  again  worked  together. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  spading  done  to  June  1st  is  five  hundred  and  two  acres,  at  an  aver- 
age f  ost  of  seventy-five  cents  an  acre,  making  a  saving  of  seventy-five  dollars  on  each  hundred 
acres  over  the  use  of  the  plow,  a  result  highly  fiatterlng  to  all  interested.  This  must  be  looked 
npon  as  a  vast  stride  in  the  field  of  progress,  and  will  at  no  distant  day  have  the  efflBct  to 
clie^>en  the  great  turn  staples,  for  it  to  not  ro  much  in  the  saving  of  labor  as  in  the  increased 
crop  that  will  be  produced  by  the  superior  work  aocomplished.  ^ 

By  the  use  of  the  spader  the  soil  is  loosened  up  to  the  depth  of  eight  Inches,  without  throw- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  f^irrow  the  ftee  potash  that  has  become  disintegrated  by  long  exposure 
to  tiie  atuKMphere,  and  which,  upon  being  again  buried  to  that  depth,  would  become  fixed,  and 
BO  longer  available  to  the  young  plants,  which  must  await  the  slow  process  of  areation  to  pro- 
pare  a  new  supply. 

The  fmn  on  which  the  above  experiments  are  being  made,  contains  twenty-two  thousand 
aeres  of  prairie  land,  about  sixteen  thousand  of  which  are  under  fence,  requiring  over  sixty 
mOce,  an  of  which  are  posto  and  boards  of  a  snbstanttol  character.  The  great  body  of  tht 
kad  to  in  meadow  and  pasturing,  some  fifteen  hundred  being  under  the  plow.  Twelve  hundred 
of  thto  to  in  com,  one  hondred  to  spring  wheat,  two  hundred  to  oats,  ton  to  sorgho,  and  some 
ten  in  garden. 

Thto  farm  to  carried  on  with  hired  labor,  none  of  it  being  rented,  and  in  point  of  econcn^ 
(vesents  many  valuabto  lessons  to  the  smaUer  farmer. 

When  this  rotary  spader  is  as  generally  introdaoed  as  the  reaping  ma- 
dhine — ^and  it  will  not  require  many  years  thus  to  introducje  it — fully  one* 
half  of  the  time  spent  in  pulverizini^  the  soil  or  preparing  the  seed  bed 
will  be  saved ;  and  with  the  reaping  machine  to  harvest  seven  to  eight 
acres  per  day,  will  not  the  horizon  lode  much  brighter,  so  £Gur  as  the  man* 
Tial  (fltrt  of  agriculture  is  concerned  ? 
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n.  Sereral  causes  haye  ooDspired  to  improye  the  syatein  of  culture. 
The  diminished  amount  of  ayailable  manual  labor  conyinoed  eyery  fanner 
that  whateyer  was  done  at  all  would  W  much  better  tvell  done  than  done 
in  the  usual  manner.  Labor  was  too  scarce  and  too  expensiye  to  be  em- 
ployed to  slight  the  work.  The  Scriptural  axiom,  that  "the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,"  has  been  reversed,  and  the  hire  or  wages  haye  been^ 
made  worthy  of  the  labor.  In  times  of  peace,  with  no  disturbing  cause 
.  to  derange  o^r  commerce,  or  direct  labor  into  new  channels,  and  ordinary 
mnskilled  manual  labor  abundant,  the  price  of  labor  was  comparatiyely 
low,  but  since  labor  has  become  scarce  and  expensiye,  it  has  also  yastly 
improved  in  quality,  and  whereyer  labor  was  employed  out  of  the  family, 
it  was  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
results.  Farm  labor  never  has  beSn  dear  in  the  United  States,  in  com- 
parison with  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  price  in  England  or  France,  bat 
ordinary  farm  labor  has  been  and  yet  is  much  more  eocpendve  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England  or  France,  because  so  much  of  it  is  either  misap- 
plied or  applied  to  yery  little  purpose.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  th©  r^ 
bellion,  $100  per  year,  including  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  was  con- 
sidered y^ry  fair  wages  for  a  farm  laborer ;  or  if  the  laborer  was  a  married 
man,  he  would  receive  perhaps  $200  per  annum,  and  'v^ould  pay  the  land- 
lord $50  for  rent  for  a  small  house  and  a  half  acre  of  ground.  In  England 
the  &rm  laborer  receiyes  an  average  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  equal  to  $2.50 
•f  our  money,  including  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  or  about  $130  per 
annum,  together  with  gratuities,  which  there  are  customary,  and  which 
amount  to  fully  $20  per  annum.  The  married  farm  laborer  has  the  rent 
of  a  cottage  and  fi^om  half  to  a  whole  acre  of  garden  firee,  has  his  fuel  and 
milk  delivered  at  his  door  free,  and  the  landlord  is  compelled  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  laborer's  wife,  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per 
week,  besides  allowing  her  time  to  attend  to  her  household  affairs ;  and  he 
nust  further  furnish  employment  for  all  the  children,  according  to  their 
capacity,  down  to  a  penny  a  day.  Hence  it  costs  the  English  landlord 
firom  $800  to  $400  per  annum  to  have  a  hired  married  man  on  the  farnL 
The  expenditure  of  this  sum  for  labor  by  the  British  farmer  to  a  married 
laborer  and  his  family,  pays  much  better  in  England  than  hiring  a  man 
for  $150  a  year  does^n  Ohio  farmer;  but  the  secret  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  British  farmer  applies  the  labor  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  not  only  the  best  but  the  greatest  possible  results,  whilst  the  Ohio 
farmer  employs  a^laborer  only  to  peHbrm  such  ordinary  routine  duties  as 
the  landlord  himself  has  not  time  to  perform,  and  very  seldom  gives  hioh 
self  any  concern  as  to  whether  it  is  well  or  indifferently  done.  In  ©ther 
words,  £irm  labor  in  England  is  completely  systematized — the  la\)orer 
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knows  his  duty  and  is  willing  to  perform  it,  and  the  landlord  knows  pre- 
oiselj  what  to  expect  firom  the  lab6rer.  But  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  every  agricultural  product  has  met  with  a  ready  sale  and  at 
greatly  augmented  prices,  it  has  stimulated  the  farmer  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  his  crops  and  products  by  every  means  within  his  power.  The  Ohio 
farmer  has  therefore  given  to  bis  avocation  that  earnest  thought  which  it 
always  should  have  received  from  him*,  and  that  judicious  application  of 
*  labor  which  it  is  passing  strange  was  never  before  so  successfully  directed 
and  applied  As  a  general  thing  the  farmers  of  Ohio  were  out  of  debt  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  as  the  price  of  every  thing  soon  aug- 
mented, they  as  a  class  made  fewer  purchases  and  less  in  quantity  than 
heretofore,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  were  selling  every-  thing  they 
possibly  could  spare  at  the  highest  prices.  This  induced  them  to  gwe 
more  careful  and  earnest  attention  to  their  crops,  stock,  and  mode  of 
tillage. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  it  is  possible  fliay  have  had  some' 
influence  toward  inducing  a  better  system  of  culture,  although  the  mani- 
festations of  it  are  as  yei  rather  slight^  yet  we  think  there  are  sufi&cient  in-^ 
dications  to  warrant  the  declaration  that  it  does  exist,  namely,  a  less  vari- 
ety of  crops  are  grown  on  the  same  farm  than  formerly.  In  many  locali- 
ties &rmers  have  learned  by  experience  that  either  the  soil,  their  mode  of 
tillage,  or  the  local  meteorological  influences  would  not  warrant  the  con- 
tinuance of  some  special  crops,  especially  when  other  crops  were  succeed-' 
ing  so  admirably  and  so  remuneratively.  They  have  therefore  discon- 
tinued the  precarious  crops,  and  confined  themselves  (p  those  ^th  which 
they  had  uniformly  been  more  successful.  Farming  in  Ohio  would  be  more 
eminently  successful  if  this  idea  would  receive  its  foil  development  in  prao-' 
tice.  A  division  of  crops  among  farmers  would  be  in  as  great  a  degree 
beneficial  and  successful  as  a  division  of  labor  amongst  mechanics.  Time 
was,  and  fliat  not  more  than  two  hundred  yeart  ago,  when  the  farmers 
were  their  own  tailors,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  tinkers,  and  agricultural 
implement  makers.  In  course  of  time  they  have  by  degrees  discontinued 
practicing  one  and  another  of  these  arts,  and  have  relied  for  their  neces- 
sary supplies  of  these  various  kinds  of  mechanism  on  those  who  made  them 
their  special  business  for  life.  The  result  of  this  division  of  labor  is  mani^ 
ffest  in  the  superior  mechanical  products,  the  greater  amount  of  time  at  the 
fiumer's  command  to  attend  to  his  crops,  and  the  consequent  improvemelit 
of  the  crops  themselves,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  British  farmer  produced  six  bushels 
only  of  wheat  per  acre — the  average  of  England  today  is  thirty-three  and 
one-half  bushels.    If  tiie  British  farmer  of  to-day  did  his  own  spinnings' 
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weaving,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  blacksmitliing,  plow  and  other  implement 
making,  as  his  fathers  did,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  crops  would 
be  as  abundant  as  at  present,  even  though  he  applied  all  the  science  to 
them  that  he  now  does?  Germany  was  no  better,  nay,  was  worse,  for  the 
division  and  sub-division  of  estates  took  place  in  Gtermany.  entirely  un- 
known in  England,  and  with  this  fimher  diflFerenoe,  that  in  Germany,  like 
in  the  United  States,  the  cultivator*owned  in  fee  simple  the  tract  he  cultir 
vated,  which  in  England  is  not  true  of  one  case  in  ten  thousand. 

In  Germany  there  would  be  found  wheat,  rye,  dpeltz,  barley,  buckwheat, 
oats,  clover,  flax,  potatoes,  tobacco,  sugar  beet,  kohlrabi,  field  peas  and 
beans,  hemp,  and  colza,  all  grown  at  the  same  time,  on  a  tract  not  exceed- 
ing perhaps  ten  acres,  and  each  particular  crop  cultivated  by  a  different 
owner.  This  evil  however  carried  with  it  its  own  antidote ;  the  entire 
tract  is  now  cultivated  in  that  kind  qf  crop  to  which  it-is  best  adapted,  and 
the  proceeds  divided  amongst  the  several  ownera  The  result  is  not  only 
more  remunerative  crops,  but  a  greatly  improved  system  of  culture  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  implements  and  machines.  Now  if  in  Ohio  such 
crops  only  were  grown  on  a  fiurm  as  are  best  adapted  to  that  farm,  the 
crops  would  be  better,  because  the  fitrmer  could  devote  his  entirp  attention 
to  fewer  crops,  and  other  things  being  equal  Chey  would  be  better  culti- 
vated, and  would  of  course  be  more  remunerative*  Such,  a  division  is 
gradually,  and  possibly  without  the  knowledge  of  the  parties,  being  intro- 
duced. 

Madison  county  does  not  pretend  to  compete  with  Butler  in  growing 
wheat;  neither  does  Stark  pretend  to  compete  with  Geauga  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cheese;  nor  Harrison  to  compete  with  Boss  or  Pickaway  in  the  pro- 
duction of  com ;  nor  Bichland  to  compete  with  Montgomery  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco;  nor  Highland  with  Licking  in  sheep.  But  this  division 
should  be  practiced  even  in  townships  or  smaller  bodies  of  land.  Farm- 
ing is  too  mixed — that  is^  every  fiEurmer  undertakes  to  grow  too  many  kinds 
of  crops.  Every  farmer,  almost*  undertakes  to  grow  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
buckwheat,  com,  oats,  clover,  timothy,  flax,  potatoes,  tumips,  sorgho,  and 
some  add  to  these  tobacco,  broom-com,  and  Hungarian  grass  crops,  besides 
keeping  sheep,  swine,  cattle  to  £Eitten,  and  horses  for  sale' or  pleasure.  Can 
OM  man  on  an  average  sized  fieurm  in  Ohio  (90  acres)  succeed-  in  growing  all 
these  crops  in  perfection  ?  The  troth  is  he  has  not  the  time,  and  very  seldom 
the  available  means  to  grow  any  one  of  them  in  perfection.  We  have  put 
the  question  to  hundreds  of  intelligent  £urmers,  "Why  do  you  undertake 
to  grow  so  many  kinds  of  crops?"  and  have  invariably  received  the  same 
answer,  in  substance  viz. :  "That  if  one  &ils  another  may  succeed,  and  out 
of  the  whole  lot  we  may  have  several  which  will  be  good  crops."    If  we 
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«ooept  this  answer  aS'  the  trae  one,  and  we  Iiave  no  doubt  that  it  in  the 
main  is  correct,  it  shows  that  fanning  in  Ohio  is  a  ver/  hazardous  busi- 
ness. 

How  much  confidence  would  any  onet^have  in  the  business  capacity  of 
a  capitalisti  who  insisted  upon  it  that  it  was  necessary  to  engage  in  a  half 
dozen  kinds  of  busings,  and  who  would  give  as  a  reason  that  he  did  so, 
tiiat  in  all  probabili^  he  should  lose  some  of  his  investments,  but  would 
probably  gain  on  others?  Is  it  not  clearly  his  duty  and  his  interest  to 
embark  in  such  only  as  present  to  his  judgment,  when  all  the  circumstan- 
ces are  duly  weighed,  the  greatest  probability  of  success  ?  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  a  fiirmer  to  grow  two,  or  -at  most  three  staple  crops,  such  as 
may  be  best  adapted  to  his  lands,  and  then  prepare  his  lands  expressly  for 
them — plow  deep,  underdrain,  manure  liberally,  and  then  devote  his  lime 
and  attention  to  the  growing  erop,  and  purchase  or  exchange  with  a 
neighbor  what  he  really  requires  of  such  a  crop  or  crops  as  he  does  nolj 
grow  ?  One  of  the  most  successful  fiurmers  of  our  acquaintance  grows  no 
wheat — he  formerly  grew  it,  but  abtmdoned  it  because  it  did  not  pay  on 
his  land,  and  because  it  required  his  attenti^p  to  secure  it  at  a  period  when 
his  time  6ould  be  bestowed  to  much  better  advantage  on  other  crops. 
Another  very  successful  fiurmer  of  my  acquaintance  grows  no  com ;  he 
says  "ti  ches  not  payf*  thai  he  can  grow  other  crops  much  more  proflta^ 
bly,  and  with  less  labor;  alid  states,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
purchase  corn  at  25c.  per  bushel  (the  ordinary  price  in  peace  times),  than 
it  is  to  raise  80  bushels  per  acre  on  land  worth  $4iO  to  $60  per  acre,  when 
80  many  much  bettor  paying  crops  may  be  grown  on  it,  at  the  same  or 
very  little  augmented  expense.  But  some  farmers  will  not  believe  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  economy  to  purchase  any  thing  which  will  grow  on  their 
land;  even  if  they  never  succeed  in  getting  more  than  one- fourth  of  a 
crop,  they  still  deem  it  ecommy  to  grow  it  They  might  possibly  purchase 
for  ton  dollars  all  they  grow  on  an  acre  of  one  of  these  non-suitod  crops, 
whilst  an  appropriate  or  adapted  crop  would  yield  them  $40  or  $60 ;  but 
they  argue  that,  if  they  grow  the  non-suitod  crop,  they  are  not  paying  out 
any  money,  and  the  crop  costs  nothing  but  their  labor,  and  if  the  crop 
does  not  do  well  there  is  not  much  lost  I  This  must  be  true,  certainly,  for 
that  labor  which  can  thus  be  thrown  away,  or  misdirected,  cannot  surely 
be  worth  much. 

We  have  Irequently  inquired  of  farmers  in  the  catUe-growing  regions, 
why  turnips  were  not  grown  for  cattle  food  in  winter  time  ?  Every  pne 
readily  admitted  the  benefit  and  value  of  root  crops  or  succulent  food  for 
cattle,  but  the  general  inference  of  their  replies  was,  that  England  grew 
turnips  because  she  could  not  grow  Indian  com,  whilst  we  could  grow  com 
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in  perfection,  bnt  could  not  grow  turnips  to  any  advantage.  It  may  poB- 
flibly  be  regarded  as  being  very  credulous,  but  we  very  mucb  doubt  if  any 
one  has  in  real  earnest  endeavored  to  grow  turnips  as  a  crop  for  cattle  food. 
No  Buckeye  farmer  is  willing  to  admit  that  they  have  a  better  soil  in 
Canada  than  we  have  in  Ohio,  or  that  their  climate  is  better  adapted  fo? 
agricultural  purposes ;  in  order  to  show  what  they  are  doing  in  the  shape 
of  root  crops  in  Canada  West,  we  copy  the  following  from  the  Country 
Gentleman  : 

In  our  Notes  of  the  recent  Exhibition  of  the  Canadian  AsBOoiation  at  HamUton,  we  adverted 
to  two  poiQto  which  seem  worthj  of  farther  remark— the  extent  with  which  the  Matton  breedf 
df  Sheep  are  bred  and  exhioited,  and  the  display  of  Turnips  and  Mangolds  as  fturm  CTopu  The 
former,  however,  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  latter ;  the  caltnre  of  Roots  is  so  important 
an  essential  in  the  keeping  of  a  good  flock  of  sheep,  and  both,  as  we  believe,  are  so  inseparablj 
connected  with  the  be4  /ormir^^— that  it  is  mainly  the  experience  of  Canadian  farmers  in  the  pro- 
dnctlon  of  Boots,  which  we  wish  now  to  refer  to  at  greater  length. 

We  are  by  no  means  inclined,  for  the  sake  of  pointing  an  argument,  to  decry  the  condition 
of  our  own  agriculture,  and  unduly  exaggerate  what  is  dbne  beyond  the  lines.  But  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  Col.  Johnson,  of  London,  C.  W.,  in  his  closing  address,  adduces  some 
fBCts  that  are  at  least  worthy  of  our  attentive  consideration.  After  drawing  an  interesting 
comparison  between  the  crops  of  that  Province  and  those  of  several  of  our  States,  he  showi 
that  great  attention  is  there  paid  to  a  proper  rotation—"  wheat  after  wheat,  or  wheat  after  oats, 
and  so  on,  being  a  thing  of  rare  otcurrence,''  while  "  it  is  certainly  gratiiying  to  witness  the 
great  increase  which  is  rapidly  being  made  in  the  growing  of  turnips,  mangold  wurtzel,  beets^ 
carrots,  and  other  roots.  I  believe  the  growth  of  these  roots  must  form  the  bads  on  which  a 
good  sound  systen  of  husbandry  must  stand." 

From  the  last  census,  as  quoted  in  this  address,  we  ascertain  that  in  1860  there  were  raised 
in  Upper  Canada — 

Turnips 18,206,869  bushels. 

Carrots. .  .* 1,906,698     do. 

Mangolds 646,971     do. 

Total 20,669,628     do. 

/ 
Now,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  greater  attention  paid  to  rotation  and  the  raising  of  roots^ 
increases  rather  than  dimimshet  the  production  qf  grmn,  at  least  of  those  kinds  of  grain  in  use  mainly 
for  human  food.  In  the  United  States  roots  are  held  in  so  light  esteem^and  so  little  cultivated, 
that  the  national  census  does  not  even  give  them  the  honor  of  a  place  in  its  schedules.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  State  census,  there  were  grown  in  New  York,  in  1854— 

Turnips 986,623  boshehk 

Beets 7,884     do. 

Carrots 478,277     da 

Total M71,683     do. 

The  area  of  improved  land  in  Canada  West,  in  1860,  we  do  not  know;  in  1860  it  was  about 
3,700,000  acres,  and  it  might  have  nearly  doubled  by  1860,  and  still  have  only  been  oneha^  as 
large  as  that  In  this  State,  (13,600,000  acres  by  the  census  of  1856).    Now  let  us  compare  the 
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Upper  Cftoadft. 

Ohio. 

Boiheli. 

Bmhelfl. 

2^^,425 

23,640,355 

973,181 

1,078,764 

3,256,290 

91,688,704 

24,220,874 

25,127,724 

2,82M62 

1,548,477 

54,812.732 

142,984,025 

9,550,642 

20,559,528 

grain  produotloii  ofXanada  and  New  Tork  in  1860,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  extent  of  onltl- 
Taled  land  nnui  be  at  least  ia^  in  the  latter  : 

State  of  New  York. 
Boebeli. 

Wheat 8,861,099 

Eye 1 4^86,905 

Indian  C<»n 20,061,048 

Oats 85,175,133 

Barley. 4,186,667 

73,070,852 

Peaeand  beans 1,609,334 

Root  crops  as  above 1,471,683 

76,151,869  85,122,802 

With  soch  a  table  as  this  before  ns,  can  we  rest  entirely  contented  with  onr  present  mode  of 
fimning  ?  Can  we  continue  to  sneer  at  root  crops'as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  when,  with  the 
/■une  obstacles  to  contend  against,  and  the  same  conrse  of  reasoning  in  eqnal  force  to  oppose 
them,  they  are  still  dling  so  well  for  the  farm^  of  the  neighboring  Province  ?  And  we  can 
not  forbear  calling  attention  to  the  fttct  that,  whatever  the  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
root  crops,  when  they  once  fiiirly  obtain  a  foothold  as  a  farm  crop,  they  appear  to  grow  rapidly 
in  favor.  A  correspondent  at  Port  Hope,  G.  W.,  wrote,  us  last  year,  (see  Country  Gentleman 
ToL  zzi,  p.  241)  : 

^  According  to  the  census  of  1851,  there  were  over  3,000,000  bushels  of  turnips  grown  in  Up- 
per Canada,  ai;d  about  182  bushels  was  the  average  yield  per  acre.  In  the  year  1861  the  turnip 
«op  bad  iDcreased  to  over  18,000,000  bushels ;  the  average  per  acre  had  increased  to  248  bush- 
elsL  Although  this  is  but  a  low  average,  it  is  &  great  improvement  in  ten  years,  and  probably 
tiie  average  per  acre  will  be  doubled  by  the  next  census.'' 

Does  not  this  show  convincingly  that  with  practice  in  growing  roots  comes  increased  success 
In  the  yield  obtidned,  just  as  with  practice  in  feeding  them  comes  an  increased  conviction  of 
Hidr  value  ?  t 

Buf  there  is  another  point  to  illustrate  the  more  correct  basis  upon  which  the  farming  of 
Upper  Canada  is  conducted.  Our  so-called ''  rotations  "  here  not  only  lack  root  crops,  but  any 
thing  else  of  any  great  importance,  except  clover  and  grass,  to  intersperse  with  the  cereal 
grains.  Indian  com,  although  varying  in  mode  of  culture  and  growth  from  wheat  or  barley, 
U  also  a  cereal,  aod  It  is  comparatively  little  change  in  the  draft  upon  the  soil— little  actual 
roCofion— to  alternate  one  with  the  other.  lo  Canada  they  employ  the  fMa  largely  for  a  rotating 
€rop--a  plant  wholly  diffarent  In  character  from  the  cereals,  and  well  suited  f<n>  the  purpose,  • 
iriiile  at  the  same  time  supplying  an  admirable  food  for  sheep.  Some  of  our  best  sheep  feeders 
bave  constantly  resorted  to  Canada  (except  when  the  price  arose  too  high  to  permit  it)  for  peas 
in  preferenoe  to  any  other  feed ;  our  home  markets  do  not  supply  them—indeed,  as  Col.  John- 
son says  in  the  address  referred  to,  Upper  Canada  produces  nearly' three  times  the  quantity  of 
]ieaa  raised  in  all  our  twenty-one  grain-growing  States  put  together  I  That  the  home  market 
fm  them  Ib  tderab^  good,  we  may»  Infer  i^om  the  fact  that  they  are  not  always  to  be  had  here 
at  a  price  admitting  their  liberal  use.  * 

Here  we  certainly  have  the  elements  of  a  more  systematic  and  scientific  culture  than  obtains 
•moog  ourselves.  The  average  per  acre  of  the  crops  in  Canada  West,  as  reported  in  the  census 
of  1861,  are  very  creditable  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  system  \  they  were,  in  bushels : 

Fall  wheat 

Barley 

Peas ^ , 

Bockwh^t , 


161 


Spring  wheat 171 

57f 13f 

Oats 8x1 

Indian  00m , 28 
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And  althoagfi^asKr.  President  Johnson  states,  "  there  are  great  dlfficnlt^  in  the  waj  of  tht 
adoption  of  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops  practiced  in  Britain,  pdndpally  owing  to  the  ezpenM 
of  haviqg  the  osoal  proportions  of  land  onder  drill  hosbandiy/'— still  a  much  nearer  approaoli 
has  there  been  made  to  it,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  than  is  the  case  in  any  large 
portion  of  oar  own  country. 

There  is  but  one  other  statement  in  the  paper  before  as,  to  which  we  diall  refer.  Adding  to- 
gether the  total  busAels  of  eight  principal  crops,  (wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  oats,  barley,  back, 
wheat,  peas,  and  potatoes)  Col.  J.  finds  that 

Per  head  of  j>Qpolation. 

New  Tork  produces 106,073,936  or.27i  bushels 

Pennsylvania 94,077,287       82i     do. 

Michigan 31866,917       41|     do. 

Ohio... 116,291,198       49}     do. 

.  Canada  West 78,068,686       664     da 

"In  examining  these  returns,  we  Qnd  th^t  no  State  produced  as  much  wheat  as  Upper 
Canada.*  But  in  the  article  of  Indian  com,  Upper  Canada  is  decidedly  below  any  one  of  these 
States  In  production  j  even  the  State  of  Maine,  with  its  rigorous  climate  and  poor  soil,  com-' 
pared  with  its  population,  is  far  before  us  in  this  respect,  diowing  that  with  respect  to  the  est!-* 
matlon  in  whic)i  peas  and  Indian  com  are  held  in  Upper  Canad|t  and  in  these  States,  there  is  a 
very  marked  and  striking  diflTerence  ;  whether  we  or  they  are  right  in  this  respect  may  be  a  sub-  , 
ject  of  controversy.  It  is,  however,  well  understood  in  Canada  that  there  is  scarcely  in  the 
whole  catalogue  a  more  valuable  article  of  produce  than  peas.  I  make  this  comparison  in 
no  st>lrit  of  vain  exultation,  but  simply  to  show  that,  tried  by  this  test,  ihe  agricultural  capa- 
city of  Upper  Canada  exhibits  a  fkvorable  comparison," 

We  can  at  least  compliment  our  Canadian  friends  upon  the  character  of  the  exhibit,  and  tiie 
Provincial  Association  upon  the  able  and  practical  address  of  ite  retirirfg  Preddent. 

Oa  a  previous  page  we  mentioned  that  in  our  judgment  it  would  be 
more  profitable  if  some  farmers  would  grow  fewer  crops  and  grow  them 
better.  We  were  led  into  this  train  of  thought  whilst  making  an  agricul- 
tural survey  of  Franklin  county,  and  have  frequently  mentioned  it  to  farm- 
ers, and  we  are  not  sure,  judging  from  subsequent  conversations,  that  they 
did  not  feel  the  full  force  of  the  remark,  and  as  a  general  thing  inquired 
how  to  proceed  to  cultivate  better.  We  suggested  then  that  almost  all  the 
lands  in  the  county  would  be  benefitted  by  underdraining,  and  then  ex- 
plained 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DRAINING. 

"The  chain  of  life  is  a  curious  one.  We  have  a  regular  and  beautiful 
gradation  from  the  lowest  and  meanest  cell  up  to  the  intellectual  organiza- 
tion of  a  Humboldt  or  a  Newtyn.  But  the  different  degrees  of  life,  as  we 
may  call  them,  not  only  appear  thuB  in  order,  but  also  dependent  upon  ; 
each  other.  They  are  really  Unked  together.  There  is  no  independent 
existence.  Without  adopting  an  hypothesis  which  for  the  present  seems 
to  be  in  pretty  general  favor,  that  the  higher  forms  of  life  are  natural 

•  In  I860  Ohio  produced  163,113,341  bnshels,  or  65.46  pw  head  of  her  population.  ^  Ohio 
Agricultural  Report  for  1860,  pages  30,  31.— Klippart. 
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growths  out  of  lower,  we  may  with  perfect  confidence  assert  that,  let  the 
germ  come  whence  it  may,  the  higher  as  a  rule  succeeds  the  lower,  and  is 
dependent  upon  it  Looking  chiefly  to  the  more  valuable,  and  perhaps 
more  permanent  forms  of  life,  we  may  regard  the  inferior  as  merely 
occupying  a  relationship  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  the  scaffolding 
does  to  the  house,  or  indeed  to  the  timber  which  enters  into  tht  structure 
of  the  house.  The.  tree  reqilired  not  only  to  grow,  but  to  be  afterwards  , 
broken  up,  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  in  the  building.  So  the  earlier 
and  lower  forms  of  life  were  necessaiy  to  the  subsequent  and  superior 
forms.  Whilst  those  were  growing,  living,  dying,  they  were  neither 
growing,  living,  nor  dying  for  themselves  alone;  they  were  preparing 
place  and  material  for  the  existence  of  their  successors.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  whilst  the  inferior  forms  of  organized  beings  were  thus  to  so 
great  an  extent  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  superior,  they  were  the 
only  forms  possible  und^r  the  circumstances.  Even  if  the  superior  forms 
had  the  raw  or  partially  formed  material  ready  to  be  used  up  by  them, 
they  could  not  have  appropriated  it ;  or  even  if  they  could  have  taken  it 
up,  they  could  not  have  elaborated  it  into  their  present  forms.  Not  only 
80,  but  if  the  superior  organisms  which  we  now  see  around  us,  in  this  most 
advanced  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  earth,  were  overtaken  by  a  set  of 
circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  the  inferior  lived,  the  order  of 
things  would  be  entifely  reverted.  "Similar  causes,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, produce  similar  effects."  To  produce  dissimilar  effects,  we  may 
change  the  causes  and  let  the  circumstances  remain,  or  we  may  change  the 
circumstances  and  let  the  causes  remain  the  same.  In  the  present  circum- 
stances, generally  speaking,  the  superior  forms  of  beings  are  enabled  to 
subsist  to  a  great  extent  not  only  in  the  place  of  the  inferior,  but  upon 
them ;  and  all  our  true  progress  in  agriculture  is  but  the  carrying  out  of  this 
law.  We  have  said  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  superior  organisms  are 
enabled  to  take  the  place  of  the  past,  and  subsist  upon  the  inferior.  If  it 
were  not  so,  tbe  agriculture  of  man  were  impossible ;  and  if  this  supremacy 
of  the  superior  over  the  inferior  prevailed  to  the  fullest  extent,  then  agri- 
culture by  man  were  unnecessary.  IVom  the  present  point  of  view  Ve 
may  say  that  the  agriculturist  is  but  operating  on  soil,  climate;  and  plants, 
to  help  forward  in  some  minute  details  a  course  of  amelioration,  which, 
however  slowly,  is  going  on  at  any  rate.  The  coral  insect  is  working  in  its 
own  way  to  form  reefs,  islands,  and  continents,  and  raise  a  surface  into  the 
dry  medium  of  the  air.  When  this  is  done,  forms  of  life  which  were  im- 
possible before  become  actual.  But  if  these  lands  are  again  submerged, 
even  though  the  terrestrial  plants  be  rooted  there,  marine  plants  spring 
up  on  their  ruins.  Wlien,  even  after  the  separation  of  the  land  from  the 
sea,  the  atmosphere  was  still  of  a  dull,  thick,  and  hazy  character,  impene^ 
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trable  by  ijie  rays  of  the  sun,  the  superior  plants  of  which  we  speak  did 
not  and  oould  not  exist ;  and  if  that  state  of  land  and  atmosphere  Were 
restored,  the  inferior  plants  would  obtain  the  ascendancy,  and  actually 
make  a  prey  of  the  superior.    The  two  classes  of  organized  beings  exist, 
and  which  has  the  ascendancy  depends  upon  circumstances ;  which,  in  fact^ 
devours  or  is  devoured,  depends  upon  certain  now  pretty  well  defined 
conditions.  We  haye  seen  that  the  superior  prey  upon  the  inferior  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  earth  advances  from  a  chaotic  state ;  that  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  older  conditions  remain,  the  inferior  preys  upon  the  superiori 
just  as  in  inferior  husbandly  weeds  gain  the  mas^ry  over  the  crops,  but 
when  all  the  conditions  are  observed,  the  crops  triumph  over  their  enemies." 
These  retn'arks  may  appear  to  have  a  very  remote  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject to  which  we  mean  to  apply  them.  They,  however,  show  the  exact  place 
which  certain  agricultural  operations  occupy  in  the  great  scheme  of  terres- 
trial progress,  and  they  prepare  us  to  understand  the  position  which  the 
^  creature,  man  himselfj  holds  amid  the  changes  through  which  the  globe  and 
its  atmosphere  are  passing.    In  some  former  articles^  we  pointed  out  with 
sufficient  clearness  for  the  occasion  how  draining  prepared  the  land  both 
for  wet  and  for  dry  seasons,  how  it  kept  up  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  and 
even  that  it  enabled  superior  plants  to  maintain  their  ascendancy  over 
inferior  one&  One  of  the  great  conditions  which  we  have  noted  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  globe  to  its  present  state,  is  one  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
agricultural  process  of  draining,  the  elevating  of  the  land  above  the  sei^ 
and  the  deariog  of  the  atmosphere.  Just  as  the  operations  of  agriculturCi 
when  viewed  with  intelligence,  help  us  to  understand  the  great  processes 
which  are  going  on  around  us,  independently  of  our  will,  so  do  Uiese  pro-  ^ 
cesses  in  th^ir  turn  help  us  to  assign  their  proper  places  and  value  to  those 
things  which  experience  had  taught  but  did  not  explain  to  our  fathers. 
The   thoroughly  cultivated  field  or  farm  represents  the  really  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  earth,  in  which  conditions  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  higher  forms  of  life  are  established ;  the  badly  cultivated  field  or  fimn 
represents  the  other  stages  in  the  earth's  progress,  in  which  only  inferior 
forms  of  plants  and  animals  could  exist    In  the  former,  the  soil  by  being 
well  drained  maintains  its  temperature,  permits  a  certain  circulation  of  air 
and  moisture,  and  by  preventing  noxious  exhalations  from  the  soil,  allows 
ihe  vivifying  rays  of  the  sun  to  visit  the  vegetation.  In  this  case  the  supe- 
rior plants  thrive  apace,  and  soon  turn  any  others  which  come  their  way 
into  the  means  of  subsistence.    When,  however,  these  conditions  are  not 
observed,  and  we  have  more  or  less  of  diat  state  of  things  in'which^nferior 
plants  only  did  and  could  exist,  what  wonder  if,  for  example,  the  noble 

*  Ohio  Agrioaitana  Report  for  1860,  and  Piinoiples  and  Flraotioe  of  Draining :  By  J.  H. 
KUppart,  1861. 
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and  xisefiil  plant  wheat  should  &11  aprej  to  tiie  iQferior  and  useless  smut  ftm- 
gus.  Just  in  aboordanoe  with  the  general  law  which  we  have  dimly  traoed| 
we  may  place  wheat  in  those  conditions  which  are  favorable  to  inferior  life 
o^ly,  but  we  cannot  make  it  thrive.  In  placing  it  so,  we  but  give  the 
superior  ks  food  for  the  inferior,  ^e  sow  wheat  in  land  which  has  not  , 
been  sufficiently  drained,  and  besides  the  other  causes  un&vorable  to  the 
growth  of  these  plants,  it  has  to  struggle  amid  vapors  firom  the  soil,  whioh 
aie  highly  fevorable  to  another  species  of  plant,  bttt  the  growth  of  which 
is  inimical  to  that  of  the  wheat  Thus  it  is  that  tiie  parasitic  plimt  covers 
op  and  fastens  upon  the  wheat,  not,  as  we  now  see,  in  the  feoe  of  all 
known  laws,  but  clearly  in  accordance  with  laws  that  have  been  in  steady 
qperation  since  the  world  b^;an.  In  the  same  way*we  allow  otiier  land 
to  remain  close,  cold,  and  water-logged,  under  an  inferior  spedes  of  so- 
called  pasturage,  and  instead  of  plants  rich  as  food  for  animals,  we  have 
parasites  and  others  produced,  which  are  not  only  destructive  of  these 
higher  forms  of  vegetable  life,  but  actually  attack  animals  themselves. 

Whether  we  have  hit  upon  the  exact  immediate  cause  or  not  of  the 
carious  cases  in  which  the  herbage  of  certain  fields  causes  the  hair  to  fall"  ^ 
off  the  animals  grazing  upon  them,  we  have  here  most  certainly  thel  claas 
oi  causes  to  which  we  have  every  right  to  trace  the  strange  phenomenon ; 
and  that  we  have  hit  the  exact  cause  itself  is  made  more  than  probable  by 
the  &ot  that  the  herbage  in  those  fields  which  may  be  used  by  animals 
with  impunity,  is  that  which  grows  upon  portions  of  the  lands  which  have 
naturally  those  advantages  whidi  drainage  alone  can  give  to  others.  The 
high  and  dry  land  naturally  grows  plants  of  a  superior  order ;  the  low  and 
undrained  nurtures  parasitic  fungi,  which  make  a  prey  of  the  superior,  and 
in  the  animal  economy  produce  effects  the  opposite  of  those  for  which  food 
is  intended.  Here,  then,  is  another  reason  for  draining,  showing  tiial 
^  instead  of  flagging  in  our  efforts,  we  should,  particularly  in  our  hun^ 
olimate,  follow  up  our  past  labors  in  this  respect  with  increased  energy.* 

After  the  lands  have  been  underdrained,  then  they  should  be  deep* 
plowed.  Some  have  suggested  that  deep  plowing  did  no  good,  but  as  there 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong,  way  of  plowing,  so  there  is  also  a  right  time 
and  a  wroug  time  for  deep  plowing.  In  order  that  all  may  be  benefitted 
bgr  the  experiences  of  the  past,  we  present  the  following 

HINTS  ON  DEEP  PLOWING. 

That  deep  plowing  is  often  very  beneficial  to  many  soils,  does  not 
admit  of  a  question  among  intelligent  farmers.  The  token  and  it?here  is  the 
molj  point  of  dispute.  We  find  in  an  English  agricultural  paper  this  sub* 
ject  discussed  at  some  length,  and  think  the  points  brought  out  will  interait 
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and  instruot  Americaii  leadere.   We  condense  them  in  the  two  following 
paragraphs,  and  add  some  facts  fix>m  a  practical  New  England  fiumer  and 

writer. 

Deep  plowing  is  most  effectual  in  the  autumn,  exposing  the  soil  to  the 
influence  oi  frost,  rain,  and  air  through  the  winter,  which  act  upon  the 
mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil,  rendering  them  available  for  succeeding 
erops ;  also  pulverizing  the  soil  and  thus  &cilitating  ike  passage  of  the  roots 
into  the  sul^iL  As  regar^  the  period  of  the  rotation,  it  should  precede 
root  crops,  (or,  in  this  country,  Indian  com),  ot  may  be  the  first  plowing 
for  following  preparatory  to  the  wheat  crop.  Deep  plowing  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  stiff  clays,  and  as  a  rule  we  may  plow  deep  when  the  subsoil  is 
of  the  same  character  as  the  surface  soil  if  both  are  tenacious,  or  when  the 
•  subsoil  is  composed  of  good  clay,  only  requiring  atmospheric  influence  to 
sweeten  it 

Deep  cultivaticn  should  be  avoided  on  nearly  all  very  h'ght  soils,  and  in 
plowing  for  crops  after  large  applications  of  manure,  thus  burying  it  too 
deeply,  or  in  turning  under  clover  or  other  green  cropa  Deep  plowing  in 
autumn,  on  most  days,  is  equal  to  a  half  dressing  of  manure.  Clay  firom 
which  Uie  air  is  excluded  exhibits  a  dark  bluish  color.  After  draining  it 
is  not  advisable  to  bring  up  more  than  two  inches  of  clay  subsoil  at  a  time ; 
otherwise  more  is  brought  up  than  the  frost,  &c.,  can  fit  for  growing  good 
crops. 

The  Hon.  F.  Holbrook,  writing  of  the  advantages  of  deep  plowing  on 
long  cultivated  soils  to  the  New  England  Farmer,  says:  "Where  the  land 
is  of  a  close  texture,  with  a  strong  compact  subsoil,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
a  better  underneath  than  that  which  has  been  worked  so  long,  and  so 
shallow  on  top.  By  breaking  through  this  i»rtificial  hard  pan  or  crust,  and 
bringing  up  a  portion  of  the  under  soil  to  the  light  of  day  and  the  influ- 
ence of  manure,  the  crops  are  by  that  operation  considerably  increased, 
even  though  no  more  than  the  customary  quantity  of  manure  per  acre  is 
applied.  And  if  high  manuring  is  practised  in  connection  with  the  deeper 
cultivation,  the  crops  will  be  very  much  increased  over  what  could  be 
realized  from  the  old  shallow  plowing  and  artificial  hard  pan  near  the  sur- 
face, accompanied  by  as  high  manuring.  Then  there  is  the  difference,  too, 
in  the  care  of  tilling  the  crops  raised  on  deep,  mellow  land,  as  compared 
with  those  on  hard,*shallow  plowed  land.  If  deep  sod-plowing  is  to  be 
practiced,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  do  it  hi  the  autumn,  that  the  atmos- 
pheric influences  may  ameliorate  and  modify  the  upturned  subsoil,  pre- 
paratory to  future  cultivation. 

Plow  the  greensward  in  November,  say  eight  to  nine  or  ten  inches  deep, 
aoeording  to  the  quality  of  the  subsoil    In  the  spring  spread  a  good  coat 
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of  mannre,  whicli  if  fine  oompost  can  be  sufficientlj  mingled  with  ihe  soil 
and  covered  by  the  harrow  and  cultivator;  or  if  coarse,  can,  by  lightly 
croes-plowiDg,  be  turned  nhder  three  to  four  or  five  inches  deep,  according 
to  the  depth  of  plowing  in  the  fall.  If  the  plowing  was,  say  nine  inches 
deep,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  gauging  a  light  plow,  with  a  sharp 
share  and  wheel  on  the  beam,  so  as  to  cross-plow  in  the  spring  and  cover 
the  manure  about  four  inches  deep,  without  disturbing  the  sod  underneath. 
Green  manure  well  covered  that  depth  will  decompose  readily,  and  be 
more  active  and  effective  on  the  succeeding  com  or  other  hoed  crop  than 
if  turned  down  under  the  sod. 

An  instance  is  given  where  sod,  land  was  plowed  in  the  spring  for  com, 
turning  under  th«  manure  some  six  inches  deep.  *'Nearly  half  the  crop 
was  destroyed  by  gmb- worms ;  and  the  soil  being  of  a  dose,  compact  loam, 
the  manure  under  the  sod  was  too  inactive,  so  that  the  com  which  did  sur- 
vive w«s  backward  in  maturing."  The  next  year  the  owner  wishing  to 
plant  a  piece  of  greensward  adjoining,  also  infested  by  grubs,  consulted 
Mr.  H.,  who  advised  as  above.  It  was  plowed  in  November,  and  in  the 
spring  harrowed  lightly,  and  Jhen  rhanured  aiwl  cross-plowed,  turning 
under  the  manure  from  four  to  five  inches  deep.  The  com  was  planted  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  produced  a  good  crop.  No  traces  of  worms  have 
been  seen,  and  the  soil  has  been  very  mellow,  and  free  from  grass  and 
weeds,  and  easier  to  till  every  way  than  the  piece  of  the  previous  year. 
The  subsoil  was  a  close,  ligh^colo^ed  clayey  loam,  but  by  spring  it  had 
changed  to  several  shades  darker  color  than  when  first  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  no  doubt  the  good  effects  of  this  deep  plowing  will  last  for  many  years. 
An  instance  of  the  renovation  of  old  worn-out  plain  land  by  deep  plowing, 
accompanied  by  high  manuring,  is  given  by  the  same  writer:  "The  land 
had  for  many  years  been  under  the  wasting  effects  of  shallow-plowing  and 
severe  cropping  with  rye,  until  at  length  it  was  quite  exhausted  and 
abandoned  to  pasturage,  yielding  a  scanty  herbage  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  but  becoming  dry  and  sere  by  midsummer,  and  remaining  so 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  My  friend  found  that  the  surface  soil 
was  of  little  or  no  account  any  way,  but  thought  there  might  be  some  hope 
of  making  productive  land  of  the  subsoil.  He  accordingly  commenced  on ' 
a  piece  of  the  tract  of  about  five  acres,  by  at  once  putting  in  his  universal 
sod  and  subsoil  plow  ten  inches  deep,  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
turned  up  a  subsoil  of  yellow  loam,  fine  grained  and  free  from  stone,  ^  that 
had  never  before  seen  the  day.  In  the  spring  following  the  plowed  land  was 
manured  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  cords  per  acre,  and  cross- 
plowed  with  a  sharp  steel  plow,  turning  the  manure  under  four  or  five 
inches  deep.  Ifhe  field  was  then  harrowed,  furrowed  out  in  rows  each  way, 
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a  tablegpooiifall  of  superphospliale  of  Kme  pat  in  each  hill^  and  the  piece 
planted  with  oom.  It  yielded  abont  seyenty  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the 
aore,  and  the  next  year  a  good  orop  of  oats,  and  is  now  well  set  in  grass  for 
a  mowing  field.  Other  portions  of  the  ccxidemned  old  plain  ^re  now  under- 
going a  similar  process  of  deep  plowing  and  high  culture,  with  good  results; 
and  this  desert  will  doubtless  soon  blossom  as  the  rose."  As  we  haye 
remarked  before,  there  can  be  no  questicm  that  a  deep  and  fertile  soil  will 
produce  much  the  largest  and  best  crops.  There  must  be  room  for  the 
roots  to  go  down  beyond  the  reach  of  a  common  drouth,  and  to  find  appro- 
priate food  for  their  use  ;  and  this  is  most  largely  present  in  a  deep  and 
mellow  BcH  Deep  plowing  and  high  manuring  will  on  most  soils  produce 
profitable  results,  and  as  the  present  is  a  yery  fayorable  time  for  the  first, 
we  hope  these  broken  hints  and  gleaningi»  will  proye  of  seryice  to  our 
readers. 

After  the  ground  has  been  properly  prepared,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  seed  it  with  well  selected  seeds.  But  aa  eyery  one  may  not  know 
how  to  select  seeds,  especially  among  .the  cereals,  we  will  in  a  few  words 
describe  the  most  approved  manner. 

In  every  field  of  grain  there  are  to  be'  seen  ears  differing  in  size,  in  form, 
and  in  general  appearance  frota  those  growing  beside  them.  Some  of  these 
can  be  recognized  as  the  ears  of  established  varieties,  but  a  few  will  be  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  l^e  kinds  in  cultivation.  Farmers  usually  bestow  little 
attention  on  the  different  kinds  of  ears  which  may  be  sometimes  seen  grow- 
ing in  the  same  field,  and  which  can  be  best  observed  during  the  cutting 
and  harvesting  of  the  crop ;  but  if  one  fEumer  in  a  thousand  would  under- 
take the  collection  of  such  ears  with  the  intention  of  sowing  the  seed,  and 
thus  propagating  the  kinds,  the  number  of  varieties  would  soon  be  con- 
siderably increased,  and  the  kinds  in  cultivation  wpuld  be  improved  by  this  ~ 
sdection  of  the  best  ears.  Those  who  intend  to  collect  ears  of  one  or  more 
of  the  cereals,  should  proceed  methodically,  not  only  when  selecting  but  in 
keeping  the  ears  of  the  apparently  different  kinds  distinct  at  the  time  of 
gathering  them,  so  that  each  kind  can  be  sown  by  itself,  and  the  produce 
from  the  seed  of  the  selected  ears  collected  and  stored  for  future  sowing. 
During  the  time  of  selecting  ears,  small  bags  formed  of  cloth  should  be 
carried,  and  as  the  ears  are  separated  from  the  stalks  they  should  be  placed 
in  one  or  other  of  the  bags.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  confusion 
and  intermixing  of  the  seed&  Every  circumstance  should  be  noted  at  the 
time,  such  as  the  field  of  gndn  in  which  the  ears  were  gathered;  the 
(diaraoteristic  features  which  the  ears  presented  when  growing,  such  as  si2se, 
Ibrm,  whether  the  ears  are  close  or  open,  the  color  of  the  chaff  and  straw, 
ahaff  smoother  downy,  and  other  points  deemed  worthy  of  t)eing  recorded. 
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A  written  description  cAioald  be  plaoed  with  the  ears  put  into  each  Img,  fbt 
after  reference,  as  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  trust  to  the  memorj  as  to  facts. 
The  bags  containing  the  ears  should  be  hung  in  an  open  placCi  away  fix)m 
mice  and  other  depredators  uhtil  the  period  of  sowing  the  seeds.  When  i| 
has  been  determined  that  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  the  selected  ear^  shall 
be  proceeded  with,  a  plot  of  ground  near  the  entrance  of  the  field  can  bo 
chosen,  the  remainder  of  the  field  to  be  seeded  with  grain  of  the  same  Idnd^ 
whether  wheat,  barley,  or  oats.  Small  ruts  can  be  formed  by  a  hand  hoei 
^e  seed  thinly  sown,  and  the  earth  returned  by  a  garden  rake,  the  seed 
being  lightly  covered.  Each  plot  seeded  should  be  marked  by  a  piece  of 
wood  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  rows,  and  Uie  number  marked  on  the  wood 
for  after  reference.  A  note^book  should  be  used  for  inserting  all  fitcts  con- 
nected with  the  sekctifig  of  the  ears,  ike  sowing  <^  the  seed,  Uie  appearance 
the  different  plots  presented  at  the  period  of  bi^rding,  tillering,  earing^ 
Uooming,  and  ripening,  with  dates  and  other  particulars. 

The  amount  of  trouble  which  the  propagating  of  varieties  entails  rend^Bs 
il  advisable  for  experhnentors  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  one  time.  Only 
those  who  are  resolved  to  bestow  minute  attention  during  the  whole  period, 
inm,  the  time  of  selecting  the  ears  onlil  the  quanti^  of  grain  produced 
admits  of  its  being  distributed,  should  undertake  the  sdectioii  of  ears  ft>r 
propagating  the  varieties. 

There  is  seldom  a  i^riog  during  whiok  we  do  not  hear  fidrmem  complaitt 
-*4n  ievd  regions  especially — of  the  cn^  having  been  ^^winier  hiUed,^ 
8trictiy  speaking,  tiiero  is  no  year  in  which,  the  spring  shows  us  the  same 
number  of  apparentiy  healthy  plants  in  a  field  as  tiiere  were  gt  th/d  com- 
meneement  of  winter.  A  portion  ot  them  always  are  killed^  or  rather  die^ 
either  from  tiie  injurious  influences  of  an  inclemeBt  season,  or  £com  the 
impfoper  condition  of  the  soil — the  loss  by  winter  killing  is  in  a  greiUer 
degree  due  to  the  latter  than  the  former  causa  Byery  whefe  the  fiurmer  if 
agreeably  disappointed  if  he  meets  witii  no  losses  of  this  kind,  and  there- 
fore always  sows  a  piroportionably  larger  amount  of  seed*  The  farm^ni 
to-day,  in  many  regions  of  the  State,  sow  from  two-fifths  to  one-half  more 
seed  per  acre  than  they  did  forty  years  ago  for  winter  crops.  So  fart« 
wheat,  one  of  the  great  staples  of  tiie  State  and  the  main  winter  crop,  is 
^concerned,  the  amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre  is  entirely  too  great  Any 
one  may  soon  convince  himself  of  this  finct  if  he  will  make  a  little  calcula- 
tion of  the  productiveness  of  wheat  A  bead  of  wheat  usually  contains 
from  forty  to  sixty  grains;  it  follows  then,  as  a  niatter  of  course,  that  if 
every  seed  sown  yielded  forty  grains  only,  that  a  bushel  sown  would  yield 
forty  bushels;  but  the  genend  practice  is  to  sow  a  bushel  and  a  half  per 
aore^  and  harvest  twenty  bushels  at  most^  but  not  unfrcqutntly  fifltoen  or 
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siztecfn  bvsbels  only  are  banrested  per  acre.  A  majority  of  the  heads 
oompoeing  these  twenty  bushels  have  60  grains  per  head — what  has  become 
of,  the  other  grains  ?  The  general  reply  is  ^^ winter  kUled,^^  'Mid  not  come 
up,"  and  *' eaten  by  the  birds.'^  Probably  the  reply  is  correct  Bat  as  Ohio 
sows  about  two  millions  of  acres  in  wheat,  and  sows  a  bushel  and  a  half 
per  acre,  if  winter  lolling  were  prevented,  and  all  the  seeds  came  up,  and 
the  birds  were  obliged  to  seek  some  other  food,  it  is  evident  that  three 
pecks,  or  a  bushel  at  most,  would  be  sufficient  to  seed^an  acre^  thus  saving 
about  a  million  of  bushels  in  the  State  on  the  seed  alone. 

There  is  in  the  soil  a  certain  amount  of  plant  food  in  a  condition  to  be 
iqppropriated  by  the  plant  This  amount  of  food  may  be  increased  by 
manures,  by  plowing,  or  otherwise  preparing  the  seed  bed,  and  by  the  action 
of  fixwt,  rain,  wind,  &c.  Now,  if  a  square  foot  contains  plant  food  in  a 
pK>per  condition  to  nourish  and  mature  in  perfection  twelve  plants  only, 
(but  l^e  fanner  puts  forty  seeds  on  this  square  foot),  is  it  not  very  evident 
that  either  twenty-eight  oi  the  plants  must  starve,  or  else  that  the  entire 
for^  will  be  weak  and  puny ;  much  more  liable  to  be  killed  by  inclement 
welder  than  stout,  vigc^rous,  and  healthy  plants  would  be? 

The  Darwinian  doctrine  of  the  law  of  selection  and  struggle  for  existence 
is  just  as  applicable  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  it  is  to  the  animal  The 
stout  and  vigorous  plants  will  monopolize  the  £cx)d  within  the  reach  of  their 
roots,  whilst  the  weaker  ones  would  be  deprived  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  their  just  portion.  Hence  they  are  not  only  more  liable  to  be  attaeked 
by  insects  and  fungoid  disease^  but  will  sicken  and  die. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  proper  depA  at 
which  wheat  should  be  planted  or  sown^  and  the  result  of  every  one  of 
these  experiments  is  decidedly  adverse  to  deep  sowing  or  planting.  The 
most  recent  of  these  experiments  noay  be  found  reported  in  ^^Stockkard^^ 
ZeU$6krifi  Jur  Deukche  Landwirik,^'  vol.  XY,  Ko.  6,  p.  192,  by  Dr.  B.  as 
follows:  *^I  sowed  one  thousand  grains  oi  wheat  in  a  medium  soil,  with 
tbe  following  result^  viji: 
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This  statement  is  defective  in  seyeral  veiy  important  respects.  First,  yfe 
hsrre  no  precise  description  of  the  soil  or  preceding  crops ;  Second,  we  have 
no  account  of  th^  season — neither  winter  or  spring ;  I'hirdj  the  weight  oT 
the  grains  gathered  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  num- 
ber of  heads.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  the  statement,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  greatest  number  of  stalks  mature  and  the  greatest 
number  of  heads  are  produced  when  the  seed  is  sown  from  one  half  to  two 
inches  deep. 

A  case  was  brought  before  the  Knox  County  District  Court,  in  which 
the  proper  depth  of  planting  wheat  was  involved,  and  we  present  the 
following  account  of  it,  as  published  in  the  Ohio  Farmer : 

Depth  for  GovsRiNa  Wheat. — A  case  hat  been  on  trial  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa 
f  Md  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Knox  county,  involying  questionfl  quite  interesting^  to  farmers,  and  I 
will  send  you  for  publication  the  substance  oil  the  most  important  facts  elicited. 

The  suit  was  upon  a  contract  made  between  the  parties  in  1860,  by  which  the  plaintiff 
claimed  that  the  defendant  had  agreed  to  put  in  for  him  about  fifty  acres  of  wheat  with  a 
difU,  and  to  do  it  in  a  proper  manner.  A  portion  of  the  ground  bad  been  in  oats — ^bad  beea 
plowed  very  deep,  and  was  ^owed  in  the  early  part  of  September ;  the  residue  was  com  ground 
— was  harrowed  and  drilled  in  without  plowing,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month ;  this  came 
vp  w^  and  made  a  good  crop.  The  oats  ground,  equally  good  soil,  made  a  very  poor  qrop^ 
hardly  worth  cutting ;  but  a  very  small  portion  of  it  came  up. 

The  witnesees  for  the  plaintiff  stated  that,  upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  seed  had 
been  deposited  to  ihe  depth  of  from  six  to  eight  inches,  and  that  while  much  of  the  seed  ger- 
minated, very  little  came  through  the  surface.  Around  stumps,  and  in  stony  places  where  tha 
drin  could  not  run  deep,  they  said  the  crop  was  good. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  was  claimed  that  wheat  should  not  be  sown  deeper  than  three  inches.  - 
.  One  witneea  testified—"  Where  I  have  had  wheat  put  in  deeper  than  that,  after  it  came  np 
and  formed  a  stocl  of  roots  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  plant  between  that  and  the  sead 
would  perish,  and  the  power  of  the  grain  is  thus  exhausted  and  the  plant  would  show  muchleai 
rigor.  I  have  examined  and  experimented  until  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  uniyenal 
raBDlt,ftc" 

Another  witness—"  Eight  years  ago  I  made  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the  proper  depth  of 
sowing  wheat— -deposited  50  seeds  at  the  depth  of  8  inches,  a  like  number  at  7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2,  and 
1  inches,  and  60  grains  I  raked  in  on  the  surfaoe.  Of  the  seed  deposited  at  8  inches,  two  cama 
«p,  but  formed  no  heads.  Of  those  deposited  at  7  inches,  about  one-fourth  came  through  the 
ground,  but  framed  no  heads.  T^n  of  the  fifty  seeds  planted  at  5  inches  made  defective  heads. 
I  bad  a  few  perfect  heads  in  the  row  planted  4  inches  deep,  but  most  were  defective.  I  think 
aU  planted  at  3  inches  came  up,  but  the  row  deposited  at  2  inches  was  the  loeet,  and  cam§l9ip 
mmer  than  any  of  the  rest''  This  witness  did  not  state  whether  the  ground  was  dry  at  the  time 
he  planted  his  seed,  but  I  infer  it  must  have  been,  or  certainly  the  seed  planted  at  one  inch  and 
liked  in  on  the  surfiace  would  hare  been  tiie  first  to  oome  up. 
4  Another  witness—"  I  should  prefer  to  deposit  the  seed  at  the  depth  of  one  inch— certainly 
not  deeper  than  two  inches.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  deep  seeding  is  any  security  fhni 
wdi^ter-killing.  The  roots  of  the  plants  form  at  the  surfaoe,  whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  tha 
■eed.  But,  firom  f^quent  examinations,  I  am  satisfied  that  wheat  planted  not  deeper  than  tw# 
laobes  wlU  stool  out  better  than  that  depodted  at  a  greater  depth— that  is,  will  prodnoe  mora 
\  to  a  grain," 
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9«r  tU  defeDdant  it  wM  eteimed  that  bo  eoatnot  bad  been  mtde  to  pat  la  tiie  grafai  to  a 
ffoper  maoDer,  but  only  as  well  as  he  knew  how.  It  was  also  insUted  that  the  wheat  was  aoi 
put  in  too  deep,  and  most  of  the  witoesees  claimed  that  wheat  wonld  produee  good  crops  at  4 
ioobeSy  or  even  5  or  8  inches.  It  was  fhrther  claimed  that  the  reason  of  the  difference  between 
flis  corn  ground  and  that  npon  which  the  crops  had  failed,  was  to  be'attribnted  to  the  fttet  ikU 
ifapeotly  after  the  latter  was  sowed  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  had  formed  a  etust  upon  the  Uad  m 
bard  that  the  wheat  oonld  not  make  its  way  through  it  1 

The  soil  was  described  as  a  dry,  loamy,  limestone  soil,  of  yerj  good  quality  for  wheat,  and 
yet  nearly  all  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant  insisted  that  this  crust  was  the  canse  of  the  fkilnrt 
0^  the  crop. 

From  the  facts  elicited  fn  this  interesfing  inrestigation  it  ai^ears  that  fSurmers  hava  n*  es- 
tablished custom  in  regard  to  the  proper  depth  of  sowing  wheat  Under  the  old  system  oC 
broad-cast  sowing  it  was  the  cQstOm  to  put  on  two  or  two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  which 
was,  if  plowed  in,  deposited  at  all  depths  from  1  inch  or  less  to  6  or  7— if  only  half  came  op 
tfiere  was  still  enough  for  a  fkir  ci;op.  Bat  as  the  drill  puts  in  all  the  seed  at  a  uniform  depth, 
ft  becomes  a  very  important  matter  that  we  should  hit  on  a  proper  depth,  as  a  mistake  may 
leae  us  the  whole  crop.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  common  for  tho  ground  to  be  so  loose  as  to  allow 
flie  drill,  whether  properly  acQusted  or  not,  to  run  deep ;  and  for  this  reason,  I  think  tacmeri 
ialdam  pay  much  attention  to  the  depth  at  which  the  drill  is  running. 

At  one  of  the  agrionltaral  schools  in  Germany  a  series  of  experimenti 
were  instituted  and  continued  for  a  series  of  years,  and  depths  stated  in  the 
table  were  found  to  be  the  most  productive  ones  for  ^e  several  kiuids  of 
plants  and  seasohs. 
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It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  crops  put  in  at  a  uniform  depth 
will  grow  and  ripen  more  evenly  than  if  put  in  at  irregular  depths ;  henco 
there  is  every  reason,  ci  a  theoretical  kind,  at  least,  why  wheat  orop9 
drilled  in  should  always  be  better  than  those  put  in  broad-cast ;  and  yel 
the  contrary,  no  doubt,  is  sometimes  true  in  practice,  for  the  following 
reason,  viz :  One-half  of  the  wheat  in  broad-cast  sowing  fklls  too  deep  to 
germinate,  and  leaves  all  the  plant  food  to  the  germinating  half,  which 
latter  then,  having  the  normal  amount  of  food,  light  and  heat,  matures  in 
perfection,  although  unevenly.    Hence  we  find  many  instances  of  fanners 
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rfxmdoDing  drills  and  retamiDg  to  broad-oast  sowing.    The  &tiU  is  not  in 
drilling,  bat  beoanse  thej  put  in  too  much  seed. 

If  the  seeds  sown  are  perfect  in  every  respect,  are  sown  not  too  thickly, 
aaid  at  a  proper  depth,  on  a  well-prepared  soil,  which  has  been  under- 
drained,  or  has  surface  drainage  farrows  sufficiently  close  to  each  oth^r  to 
admit  of  complete  sur&ce  drainage  of  aU  superabundant  water,  and  sown. 
in  good  season,  the  plants  then  will  be  healthy  and  yigorous,  and  one  will 
be  surprised  to  see  tiie  les^noe  they  will  be  able  to  make  against  insects, 

.vegetable  parasites,  the  eflfeots  of  inclement  weather,  or,  in  other  words, 
against  ''mnter-hOUng:^ 

Thousands  of  bushels  of  seed  are  undoubtedly  annually  sown  whicb 
might  have  been  sold  in  maAet,  but  wiU  not  germiAate,  or  if  they  do  gef» 
minate,  produce  sickly  plants. 

The  fields  selected  tot  wheat  should  have  an  exposure  ranging  from  east 
to  south;  those  fields  having  a  west  or  north  exposure,  everything  else 
being  equal,  do  not  yield  as  satisfiwtory  crops  as  those  having  an  easten 
or  southern  exposure.  Fields  having  a  nortiiem  or  western  exposure  are 
more  liable  to  remain  wet^  freeze  harder  and  deeper;  ^he  snow  lies  longer 
<m  them,  and  throu^out  the  year  are  cooler  and  getter  than  others.  The 
best  time  for  seeding  wheat  in  Ohio  is,  as  a  general  thing,  from  the  first  to 
the  twentieth  of  September.  Should  the  autumn  prove  favorable,  and 
there  be  a  large  growth  of  foliage  on  the  wheat  plant,  it  will  be  a  great 
benefit,  instead  of  an  injury,  to  turn  a  flock  of  ^eep  on  such  a  field.  Chooa 
idiould  be  taken  to  keep  the  sheep  in  constant  motion,  and  not  permit  theoa 
to  eat  the  plants  "off,  at  the  crown  or  where  the  root  commences  to  form. 
A  luxurious  growth  of  leaves  in  the  autumn  indicates  vigorous,  healthy 
and  active  roots,  and  if  the  leaves  are  eaten  off  by  sheep  (whose  bodies  am^ 

.  light  and  their  weight  does  not  pack  the  soil)  then  iiUering  or  stooling  will 
commence  earlier,  the  entire  crop  will  be  thriftier,  and  ripen  more  evenly 
in  harvest.  Besides,  the  droppings  from  the  sheep  are  the  best  manure  for 
wheat  at  the  faqners'  command.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  a  harrow  is 
passed  over  the  growing  wheat  in  spring  time,  and  always  with  marked 
benefit ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  if  the  wheat  is  drilled  in,  and  then  in  si»ring 
time  some  implement  narrower  than  the  usual  com  cultivator  tooth  passed 
between  the  drills  would  be  much  more  efficiacious  than  the  use  of  the 
harrow. 

The  great  point  to  be  secured  is  ample  drainage,  both  of  the  surface  and 
under-drains.  We  have,  in  Ohio,  an  average  rain  fall  of  ahontforir/  inches ; 
of  this  we  have  about  twelve  inches  in  the  spring  and  nine  during  the 
summer  months.  Ample  drainage  is  required  to  remove  the  surplus  water 
in  the  spring,  and,  alternating  with  this  amount  of  rain,  are  severe  drpughts, 
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extending  not  nnfrequently  over  a  period  of  forty  to  sixty  days.  K  ibi 
grounds  are  well  and  deeply  plowed  the  plants  suffer  comparatively  Utlto 
from  drought,  and  if  well  drained  they  suffer  very  little  from  the  excessiYe 
moisture.  In  periods  of  either  drought  or  moisture  they  do  not  suffer  only 
in  vigor  and  healthy  growth,  but  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  fungoii 
or  parasitic  growths,  which  are  a  species  of  cellular  plants  low  in  the  scab 
of  ofganization,  which  fix  themselves  upon  other  plants  and  upon  their 
sap  or  juices.  The  recent  extensive  introduction  of  the  microscope  among 
aoientific  men  devoted  to  agricultural  investigations  have  within  a  few 
years  brought  to  light  the  nature  of  many  of  these  parasites.  On  page  450 
of  this  volume  will  be  found  a  very  able  article  on  this  subject,  relative  to 
the  apple,  peach  and  pear  blight,  by  Pro£  J.  H.  Salisbury.  Vegetabb 
physiologists  are  everywhere  engaged  in  these  and  similar  investigatioD8| 
and  their  researches  and  labors  throw  much  light  on  plant  life,  by  whioh 
the  intelligent  agriculturist  may  be  much  benefitted.  These  investigations 
have  resulted  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease,  the  disease  of 
the  vine,  and  the  silk  worm.  The  task  of  discovering  the  cause  and  remedy 
of  these  plant  diseases  was  at  first  assigned  to  chemistry ;  but  chemistry 
was  devotmg  its  attention  to  the  ultimate  constituents  of  organic  bodies, 
and^ot  to  the  vital  functions  of  plants,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  failed 
in  discovering  anything  other  than  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  organic  bodies.  But  the  microscopists  were  investigating  cell  stmty 
tores,  ^^  primordial  utricles,"  and  embryotic  forms,  and  by  these  meaxM 
discovered  the  causes  of  those  diseases. 

^•  Bust,  blight,  bunt,  smut  and  ergot^  or  ^spurred  rye,"  are  specimens  of 
these  parasitic  Jungij  and  seldom  attack  vigorous  and  healthy  plants,  any 
more  than  lice  attack  healthy  and  well-fed  cattle.  That  farmer's  cattle 
which  are  well  fed,  well  housed,  and  in  perfect  health,  seldom  are  ''  husy^^ 
while  those  that  are  left  to  shift  foT  themselves,  are  ill-fed  or  half-starved, 
'  and  not  sheltered,  are  almost  sure  to  be  "lousy."  Just  so  with  plants; 
those  grown  in  a  properly  prepared  soil,  sown  in  good  season,  and  frt)m 
choice  seed,  will  seldom  be  attacked  by  disease;  whilst  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  sown  in  a  wet,  stifl^  or  improperly  drained  soil,  sown  late  in  the 
season,  and  of  indifferent  or  defective  seed,  will  be  just  as  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  attacked  by  the  fungi,  as  that  an  ill-cared  for  calf  will  get  lousy 
or  an  ill-fed  and  managed  colt  will  get  mangy.  It  is,  therefore,  much  better 
to  allow  a  field  to  lie  fallow  than  endeaver  to  force  it  to  bear  a  crop  for 
which  it  is  unsuited,  both  in  its  position  or  lay,  and  structure  and  character 
of  soil.  That  farmer  will  always  be  successful,  other  things  being  equal, 
who  carefully  selects  his  fields  and  cultivates  them  properly  in  such  cipps 
as  thqr  are  best  adapted  to  grow. 
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We  have  alluded  to  the  importance  of  fully  understandiDg  the  prodnc 
lion  of  varieties,  and  in  order  to  present  this  matter  more  fully  and  clearly 
%  few  pages  yill  be  devoted  to 

THE*  HYBRIDIZATION  OF  P^iANW  AND  ITS  DCPOBTANCl!  IN  AGMCUI/rUEB, 

Few  processes  in  the  organic  world  are  as  interesting  to  the  attentive 
observer  as  the  impregnation  of  plants  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  mul- 
'  tiply  in  the  natural  way.  A  knowledge  of  this  physiological  process  must 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  intelligent  farmer,  because  he  will 
obtain,  by  a  repetition  of  this  process,  seeds  endowed  with  full  power  of 
reproduction.  *• 

That  impregnation  is  one  of  the  chief  processes  in  th?  household  of  plants 
was  known  before  the  days  of  Linnaeus,  and  this  great  physiologist  himself 
based  his  artificial  sexual  system  upon  the  impregnating  and  sexual  organs 
of  plants.  In  his  work,  "  Sponsalia  Plantarum,^^  the  first  were  thorough 
researches  and  facts,  by  which  he  proves  the  existence  of  the  sexes  of  plants, 
are  fully  stated,  and  he  delineates  a  theory  of  impregnation ;  but  the  botanists 
of  more  recent  timerf  reject  the  existence  of  a  male  and  female  sex  as  im- 
aginary, and  assert  that  the  sexes  in  plants  have,  at  most,  a  very  slight 
semblance  to  those  in  animal  life.  After  Linnaeus,  all  prominent  botanists 
have  entered  upon  this  field  of  investigation,  and  more  especially  in  our 
own  times  we  owe  many  interestmg  revelations  to  the  researches  of  that 
eminent  physiologist,  Schleiden. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  subject  of  hybridization,  it  may  be  necessaiy 
briefly  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  organs  of  propagation  and  the  process 
of  impregnation  among  plants,  this  not  being  the  proper  place  for  giving  a 
complete  organology  of  plants. 

The  flower,  bloom  or  blossom  of  any  plant  is  a  combination  of  the  im- 
pregnating organs,  and  their  capsules. 

The  capsules  consist  of  the  calyx  and  the  coralla,  and  are  a  part  of  the 
blossom  not  essentially  necessary  for  impregnation ;  but  they  seem  only  to 
be  destined  to  protect  the  proper  firuetifjring, organs. 

The  impregnating  organs  consist  of: 

a,  the  anthe^;  b,  the  pistil  or  style,  as  support  of  the  stigma;  and  c,  the 
receptacle. 

The  stamen  is  again  divided  into  three  parts:  1,  the  stamen,  as  support 
of  the  (2)  anther;  which  contains  (8)  the  pollen.  (See  Beport  for  1861,  page 
224) 

The  stamen  is  generally  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  bears  at  its  upper  extremity 
the  anther,  which  is  generally  divided  into  two  receptacles,  which  bursts 
at  the  maturity  of  the  pollen  and  strews  it  upon  the  pistil  The  pollen 
ooiudst  of  very  small  corpuscles,  generally  of  a  round  fonui  which  contain , 
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within  a  cover  of  two  membranefl,  an  oily  moisture  mixed  with  granule 
the  fovilla.  Because  these  corpuscles  are  so  very  small  is  the  reason  why 
the  theory  of  fructification  is  as  yet  jinexplained  in  many  respects;  for  it 
requires  a  microscope  magnifying  three  hundred  times  to  distinguish  the 
granules  floating  in  the  fomlia. 

The  form  and  the  surface  of  the  granules  of  the  pollen  varies  very  much ; 
sometimes  they  are  smooth,  sometimes  papillary  or  streaky.  The  reason 
why  hybridization  between  many  plants  similar  in  their  exterior  form  and 
shape  is  difficult  we  may  infer  that  the  form  of  the  pollen  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  has  generally  been  supposed,  and  that  the  form  of  the  pollen 
must  be  proportionate  to  that  of  the  glands  and  pores  of  the  pistil  in  order 
to  secure  fructification. 

At  maturity  the  pollen  falls  upon  the  stigma  of  the  pistil,  covered  with 
a  yiscid  moisture,  whose  office  it  is  to  retain  the  pollen,  and  to  cause  the 
bursting  of  the  first  exterior  membrane  of  the  pollen,  by  causing  it  to  swelL 
Then  the  second  membrane  containing  ih^  fovilla  expands  more  and  more, 
and  penetrates,  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  between  the  protuberances  through 
the  pores  of  the  pistil  into  the  ovary,  where  it  then  effects  the  fructification 
of  the  etabryo  ovules  already  formed  there* 

Fructification  is  not  always  so  readily  accomplished  in  plants ;  the  stamen 
aaid  pistil  are  not  always  in  dose  or  convenient  proximity ;  and  here,  in 
the  apparently  lifeless  vegetable  world,  we  are  astonished  by  phenomena 
which  surprise  the  layman,  and  almost  make  the  observer  believe  in  a 
voluntary  motion  of  plants. 

Thus,  in  some  plants  anthers  are  remote  from  the  pistil,  and  the  pollen 
would  be  uselessly  disseminated,  but  in  such  cases  the  anther  itself  ap- 
proaches the  pistil,  strews  its  pollen  upon  it,  and  afler  fructification  with- 
draws to  its  old  place,  as  is  the  case  with  flax,  the  potato  and  tobacco  plant 
In  other  plants  the  anthers  are  longer  than  the  pistil,  and  then  they  bend 
down  to  it  at  the  proper  period  for  fructification ;  sometimes  they  stand 
lower  than  the  pistil,  and  then  the  pistil  bends  down  fo  them  to  receive  the 
pollen.  Tn  rye  the  anthers  hang  down  over  the  pistil.  The  coniferous 
trees  are  monoecia,  i.  e.,  plants  having  distinct  male  and  female  flowers  on 
the  same  individual.  The  male  flowers  lOn  the  higher  branches  drop  their 
abundance  of  pollen  upon  the  lower  flowers*  and  so  the  process  of  fructifi- 
cation goes  on  from  the  lowest  branch  to  the  top.  Other  plants  bear  the 
male  and  female  organs  upon  separate  individuals,  as,  for  instance,  the  wit 
lows,  hop  and  hemp  plants;  in  their  case  the  wind  and  insects  act  as 
mediators,  and  often  carry  the  pollen  a  great  distance  to  the  female  plani 
In  aU  cases  of  plants  the  stamen  represents  the  male  and  the  pistdl  the 
female  sex. 
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This  is  a  general  delineation  of  the  piocess  of  fructificatioQ,  but,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  instances  mentioned  above,  it  is,  in  the  innumerable  va- 
rieties of  vegetable  forms,  subject  to  various  modifications,  which  depend 
mostly  on  the  shape  of  the  fructifying  organs. 

Now,  when  the  pistil  of  a  plant  has  been  impregnated  with  the  pollen 
of  the  same  kind  of  plants,  the  seed  originating  from  this  impregnation 
^1  produce  an  individual  identical  to  the  parent  plants. 

The  knowledge  of  this  law  of  nature  and  chance,  which  latter  often  has 
effected  great  things,  induced  man  to  imitate  nature  in  this  respect,  as  has 
been  done  with  the  date-palm  in  Africa  centuries  ago,  and  is  still  dcme  al 
present;  for  as  this  palm  has,  like  our  willow,  the  sexes  on  separate  trees, 
the  natives  often  carry  the  male  anthers  a  distance  of  many  miles  to  im- 
pregnate their  female  trees  artificially. 

Here,  as  in  several  other  cases,  it  is  done  merely  to  secure  the  fruitfulneai 
of  the  one  or  the  other  individual  plant,  and  it  was  practiced  long  since ; 
but  the  art  of  producing  a  new  species  by  crossing  two  kinds  or  varieties 
is  of  very  modem  origin. 

Hybridization  is  practiced  most  extensively  in  modem  horticultune ; 
every  body  is  aware  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of  roses,  jJelargonias, 
dahlias,  and  of  moat  fancy  flowers;  to  enumerate  them  would  be  a  most 
difficult  task ;  their  number  is  legion,  and  it  is  still  increasing  every  day. 
All  these  splendid  shades  of  color  have  been  produced  by  hybridization. 

Every  reader  knows  the  pansy  {yiola  tricolor)  of  our  gardens,  but  in  the 
parent  plants,  (th^  blue  Altai  violet),  (viola  altaica),  and  the  field  violet 
{viola  arvensisjj  from  the  mutual  fructification  of  which  this  hybrid  origi- 
nated the  splendor  of  colors,  by  which  their  ofEspring  is  distinguished  and 
adorns  our  gardens,  may  hardly  be  supposed  to  exist. 

We  might  name  thousands  of  instances  in  which  hybridizations  ha^ve 
been  successful  in  horticulture,  and  they  still  increase  in  number  from  day 
to  day;  for  horticulturists  are  insatiate  in  their  demands  upon  the  beauty 
of  many  plants. 

Whenever  Agriculture  went  to  school  to  Horticulture,  it  has  always 
learned  something  useful,  and  there  is  no  better  school  for  the  plrogressive 
husbandman  than  the  garden.  Modem  agriculture,  aiming  at  a  gardeib- 
like  culture  of  the  field  as  its  highest  ideal,  confirms  the  truth  of  this  pria- 
tiple. 

Many  a  practiical  agriculturist  may  perbaps  reply  that  hybridization  may 
be  well  enough  as  an  amusing  sport  for  the  florist,  but  would  not  do  for  his 
serious  vocation.  Such  an  objection  would  not  be  well  founded;  for  as  the 
florist  adds  by  this  means  to  the  splendor  of  colors  in  his  varietiesrof  plants, 
•od  gives  a  more  pleasing  form  to  the  structure  of  the  plant  and  the  fioweri 
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so  the  agriculturist  should  make  the  improyement  of  t\ie  plants  cultivated 
by  him  the  object  of  his  endeavois.  He  will  do  it,  in  all  probability,  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  pursued  by  the  florist^  who  aims  merely  at  a 
change  in  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  plant:  he  will  produce  hybrids 
which  will  yield  a  larger  amount  of  useful  substances ;  he  will  be  able  to 
lengthen  or  shorten,  at  his  option,  the  period  of  vegetation  of  many  plants; 
he  may  make  them  as  insensible  of  injurious  influences  as  the  form  of  the 
seed  was ;  he  may  establish  the  excellencies  of  the  one  parent  of  the  plan^ 
and  entirely  remove  the  defects  of  another  parent,  or  at  least  be  able  to 
modify  them ;  and  all  this  he  may  effect  much  easier  and  safer  by  hybridi- 
zation than  by  any  other  means  in  the  culture  of  plants,  such  as  acclimati- 
zation and  more  careful  treatment  That  all  this  is  possible  can  be  proved 
by  a  multitude  of  successful  hybridizations  effected  by  horticulturists  and 
pomologists,  if  we  had  space  to  enumerate  them  all.  In  the  animal  king- 
dom we  And  many  hybrids,  of  ^hich  the  mule,  as  a  cross  between  the  ^ 
horse  and  the  ass,  is  the  most  common.  Besides  the  accidental  crosses 
between  different  species  of  animals,  which  oftei^  produced  the  most  abnor- 
mal animal  forms,  or  perhaps  better,  deformities,  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  the  dog  furnish  striking  instances  of  crossing.  The  practical  husband- 
man, as  breeder  of  domestic  animals,  also  resorts  to  crosses  between  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  to  accomplish  his  ends.  The  English — who  might  be  our 
prototypes  in  the  hybridization  of  plants — ^have  shown  how  highly  the' 
races  of  cattle  may  be  improved  by  a  judicious  and  consistent  system  of  ' 
crossing. 

The  natural  systems  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  established  by  Jussieu 
and  De  Candolle,  give  the  most  reliable  information  on  the  affimity  of 
plants.  The  knowledge  of  either  of  these  systems  is  very  important  to  the 
experimentor,  for  he  may  not  hope  to  be  successful  in  his  experiments 
unless  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  rule  of  ^electing  only  such  individuals  for 
crossing  as  have  the  nearest  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their  organisms. 
To  expect  to  produce  a  cross  between  conifers  and  deciduous  plants  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  both  are  combined  would  be  folly,  and  it  would 
be  still  more  absurd  if  one  would  hope  to  produce  a  hybrid  by  crossing  a 
corn  plant  upon  a  potato — having  potato  bulbs  instead  of  roots,  and  com 
ears  at  the  head. 

Hybridization  can  be  successful  only  between  closely  related  varieties  of 
a  family,  as  they  are  grouped  in  the  natural  system.  As  an  instance,  the 
family  of  the  solanaccB  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  has,  except  in  the  polar 
regions,  its  representatives  in  every  zone,  and  to  it  belongs  the  potato 
{aolanum  tuberosum),  the  most  important  member  of  this  family.  Its  more 
distant  relations  are  the  known  varieties  of  henbane  {hyoscyamus),  tobacco 
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{nioo(iana\  Jamestown  weed  {datura),  Spanisli  pepper  {capsicum),  and 
othc^  each  of  which  poBseases  its  specific  kinds  and  varieties.  Thus  the 
potato  {solanum  tuberosum),  has  for  its  next  relation  the  solanum  nigrum 
(common  nightshade),  and  solanum  melangcena  (egg  plant),  which  we  know, 
and  these  three  vegetable  forms  are  named  kinds  of  the  same  family.  The 
eodsting  varieties  of  the  potato,  tobacco,  and  Guinea  (Spanish)  pepper, 
plants  which  are  distinct  from  each  other  partly  by  the  form  and  cplor  of 
4ieir  leaves,  or  their  bloom,  partly  by  the  time  of  maturity,  are  designated 
by  the  term  varieties]  A  correct  idea  of  the  division  into  families,  species, 
kinds,  and  varieties,  is  important  for  hybridization^  because  e:tperienoe 
shows  that  a  cross  between  varieties  is  readily  accomplished,  between  indi- 
vidual kinds  more  difficult|  and  between  distinct  species  very  difficult,  if 
not  entirely  impossible. 

In  the  family  named  above,  several  attempts  at  hybridization  have  been 
made.  Thus  Klotasch  crossed  the  solanum  tuberosum  (potato),  with  the 
sokmum  utile,  a  kindred  variety  from  Mexico,  wherefrom  a  hybrid  resulted, 
which  he  baptised  the  sugar  potato,  but  which,  in  spite  of  all  commenda- 
tion, does  not  promise  to  become  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  agriculture, 
since  the  luxuriant  entangled  growth  of  the  vines  renders  the  cultivation 
of  the  field  difficult,  and  its  flat  sweetish  taste  is  unpalatable.  As  to  its 
value  for  fodder  and  technical  uses,  we  are  not  informed. 

Professor  John  lAndley,  in  speaking  of  hybrids  between  the  bean  and 
pea,  imd  the  kale  and  horseradish,  mentions  also  a  hybrid  between  the 
Jamestown  weed  and  tobacco  plant 

Two  individuals  are  necessary  for  hybridization,  namely,  a  Aale  plant, 
from  which  the  poUen  is  taken,  and  a  female  plant,  upon  which  the  pollen 
from  the  male  is  strewed,  and  the  office  of  the  latter  is  to  briug  the  seed 
for  the  new  hybrid  to  maturity.  The  two  parent  plants  must  be  selected 
with  the  greatest  care  and  precaution^  and  the  end  to  be  attained  by 
hybridization  must  be  consistently  pursued. 

Lecoq^  has  made  many  experiments  with  hybridization ;  has  observed 
that  the  majority  of  hybrids  produced  by  crossing  always  resembled  the 
mother  plant  more  nearly  than  the  male  plant,  although  they  possessed 
the  characteristics  of  the  male  plant  This  view  of  Leooq  has  been  adopted 
by  the  English  writer.  Knight^  and  his  countryman,  nerbert,  even,  has 
found  that  in  geneiml,  yet  not  without  exceptions,  the  male  plant  exerts 
more  influence  upon  the  foliage,  and  the  female  plant  upon  the  flower  and 
seed.    According  to  these  principles,  a  proper  selection  is  difficult  to  make. 

*De  la  FecoQdation  Natnrelle  et  Artificielle  des  Vegctaux  et  de  PhybridizatioQ  consideree 
dsns  868  rapports  avec  Phortioaltare,  Pagricaltare  et  la  syivicaltare,  conteaaDt  les  moyeoB 
pratiques  d'operer  Thybridization  et  de  creer  facilement  des  yarietes  nouvelieB.— Par  Hsku 
LaooQ,  Paris,  1862. 
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Suppose  one  possesses  a  oertam  kind,  A,  bearing  fruit  which  is  of  early 
matoritj,  but  inferior  quality,  and  wishes  to  preserve  its  early  matnri^ 
and  to  improve  its  quality.  For  this  puipoee  he  must  select  another  kind, 
B,  bearing  £ruit  of  the  desired  quality  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  early  maturity.  A  should  be  the  mother  plant  and  B  the  male  plant; 
or,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  success,  a  second  simultaneous  experim>^t  may 
be  made  with  two  other  flowers  or  samples,  in  which  A  is  the  male  plank 
and  B  the  mother  plant  From  these  crosses,  individuals  will  result  which 
will  differ  £rom  the  parent  forms,  and  show  signs  of  an  amalgamation  of 
the  characteristics  of  both.  If  the  desired  ii^provement  is  not  attained  in 
the  first  generation,  then  he  must  select  two  samples  fix)m  among  theae 
^hybrids  which  approximate  nearest  the  qualities  desiied,  and  he  must  pro- 
ceed- with  them  in  the  same  way  as  with  their  parents,  A  and  B,  and  00 
00,  in  a  third  or  fourth  generation,  until  the  desired  qualities  are  obtained. 

For  introductory  and  instructive  exp^iments,  the  Indian  com  plant  may 
be  used ;  for  there  are  few  plants  which  will  hybridize  as  easily  as  this 
doe&  It  will  suffice  to  raise  two  plants  beside  each  other,  but  the  seed  of 
the  earlier  blooming  and  ripening  kind  must  be  planted  so  much  later  than 
the  later  blooming  kind,  as  to  make  ihem  bloom  at  the  samte  time.  Then, 
if  the  two  male  plants  bloom  at  the  same  time,  they  will  impregnate  each 
other  with  their  abundant  pollen,  and  in  the  next  generation  plants  will 
be  produced  which  will  differ  &om  their  parents  in  the  time  of  maturity. 
But  every  plant  will  not  be  impregnated  by  strange  pollen  and  its  own  al 
the  same  time  jas  easily  as  com.  On  the  contrary,  every  plant  shows  a 
decided  preference  to  being  fructified  only  by  its  own  peculiar  pollen ;  and 
this  fact  may  be  explained,  why  of)»n  an  invisible  atom  of  its  own  pollen 
suffuses  for  natural  impregnation,  whil«  for  an  artificial  impregnation  a 
larger  amount  of  strange  pollen  is  required,  and  this  under  the  most  feivw- 
able  circumstances. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  insure  success  in  hybridization,  ihe  pistil  must  be 
protected  from  tl^e  influence  of  its  own  as  well  as  of  the  strange  pollen, 
which  is  done  in  various  ways — ^by  a  timely  removal  of  the  anthers  fixHn 
the  mother  plant;  by  enveloping  the  flower,  and  thus  keeping  off  pollen 
of  its  own  variety,  canted  to  it  by  the  wind  and  inserts ;  or  by  raidng  the 
plant  at  an  isolated  place,  distant  from  kindred  plants.  The  anthers  mvat 
be  removed  at  the  right  time,  i  e.,  before  the  pdlen  b  ripe  and  the  anther 
walls  are  ruptured.  All  families,  and  many  individual  kinds,  are  different 
in  this  respect  In  many,  the  anthers  are  ruptured  before  the  unfolding 
of  the  flower  anthemis,  or  burst  during  the  opening ;  in  others,  they  come 
to  maturity  during  the  period  of  blooming. 
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'  A  tareCal  observer  will  not  mits  tbe  rigbt  time;  but  to  make  it  easier 
and  safer,  Leooq's  excellent  work  is  cheerftdly  recommended,  f  Leooq 
has,  instituted  experiments  with  nearly  all  fistmilies  of  phanerogamce^  and 
explained  the  anthemis  in  a  thorough,  and  most  intelligent  manner.  Thiisr 
work  is  indispensable  to  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  hybridization, 
and  wfahes  to  make  experimenta  His  dear  and  popular  style  is  under* 
stood  even  by  the  layman ;  and  there  is  no  other  work  which  treats  on  this 
subject  in  the  same  plain  and  sdentiflc  wayi 

After  the  removal  of  the  anthers,  the  pollen  of  the  male  plant  is  strewed 
on  the  stigma.  This  is  done  at  the  warm,  sunny  noonllme,  when  the  pis- 
til appears  covered  with  a  glutinous  moisture.  The  pollen  is  placed  upon 
the  moist  pistil  by  means  of  a  small  brush,  or  camel  hair  pencil,  and  the 
hybridized  flower  is  instantly  covered  with  a  gunmied  gauze,  or  better, 
with  a  glass  bell.  The  'glass  bell  is  fixed  in  the  following  manner :  On 
a  poet  in  the  ground,  reaching  up  to  the  hybridized  bloom,  a  small  board 
ii  fastened,  which  has  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  whic^  the  twig  is 
drawn,  and  besides  has  holes  covered  with  moss  to  admit  firesh  air.  But 
if  the  plant  can  be  placed  in  a  tub  or  pot,  at  an  isolated  .place,  protect^ 
frem  the  influence  of  strange  pollen,  the  two  arrangements  named  above 
are  unnecessary.  Then,  if  an  expa^ion  of  the  ovary  is  observed,  the  im- 
pregnation has  been  successful ;  and  afl;er  the  removal  of  all  coutrivance8,the 
plant  is  left  to  itself  for  fiirther  development  and  maturing  the  seed.  These 
operations  are  very  simple,  but  they  must  be  made  with  care  and  precau- 
tion. The  anthers  must  be  removed  with  great  caution,  to  prevent  the* 
bursting  of  the  little  sacs,  and  to  avoid  any  lesion  of  the  pistil.  The  same 
caution  is  necessary,  if  the  calyqj:  is  to  be  slit  open  in  order  to  remove  the 
anthers  maturing  before  the  anthemis.  If  the  pistil  does  not  appear  to  be 
covered  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  glutinous  moisture  to  retain  the 
pollen  and  to  make  it  burst  afterwards,  it  is  advisable  to  spread,  with  an- 
other small  brush,  a  little  juice  flrom  the  nectary  of  the  same,  or  another 
kindred  plant,  lightly  upon  the  pistil. 

Another  remarkable  pr9perty  of  the  pollen,  which,  in  many  cases,  is 
very  desirable  for  hybridization,  is  that  it  often  retains,  for  a  long  while,, 
its  impregnating  power.  This  is  the  case  with  the  hemp  and  com  plant, 
whose  pollen  retains  its  power  of  impregnation  for  a  whole  year,  so  that 
it  may  \^  preserved  and  sent  to  distant  places.  This  property  of  the.pol- 
len  is  important,  if  one  wishes  to  use  tbo  pollen  of  an  earlier  blooming, 
kind  for  impregnating  a  later  blooming  kind. 

fThere  are  no  copies' of  it  in  the  BngUah  language. 
4— A. 
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FinaUy,  it  may  be  well  to  mesition  that  bybpids  cioss  very  readUy  wifli 
one  anolJier ;  therefore,  saccess  is  tolerably  eertam  if  two  true  hybrids  are 
crossed  on  each  other. 

The  tools  necessary  for  hybridizfttion  are  as  simple  as  the  operations 
themselves.  Small  pincers,  several  small  brushes,  a  penknife,  several 
small  boxes,  in  which  the  pollen  is  preserved,  are  all  the  instruments 
necessary  in  these  experiments. 

The  thinking,  unbiased  husbandman  may  see  at  once  how  useful  and 
advantageous  hybridization  may  be  made  in  agriculture.  That  the  farmer 
now-a*days  claims  more  cultivated  plants  than  formerly,  and  always  desires 
better  kinds,  is  proved  by  the  constant  importations  and  conmiendationsof 
foreign, kinds  of  grain  and  other  plants.  These  exotics,  when  they  are 
cultivated  here,  will  often  lose  their  gpod  properties,  some  even  in  ^e  first 
generation,  and  degenerate  mor^  *and  more  in  subsequent  generations,  un- 
til, at  last,  they  are  much  inferior  to  our  native  kinds.  The  causes  of  this 
are  easily  explained;  for  in  most  cases  these  plants  have  neither  the  cli- 
mate, soil,  nor  other  fsivorable  conditions  of  their  native  country,  on  which 
their  good  qualities  often  depend.  Thus  the  English  varieties  of  wheat, 
and  the  turnipSi  will  never  be  fully  acclimatized  here,  because  they  cannot 
enjoy  the  moist,  mild  atmosphere  of  England.  To  try  the  acclimatization 
or  disacclimatization  of  such  kinds  of  crops,  without  any  sure  prospect  of 
success,  would  require  too  much  pdlience  and  perseverance  to  recommend 
it  to  the  practical  fsirmer.  If  it<»ui  be  done  successfully,  it  will  be  accom* 
plished  much  surer  and  quicker  by  hybridization.  Any  excellent  kin&  of 
«  foreign  plants,  found  under  more  favorable  climatic  conditions,  if  crossed 
with  a  kind  already  accustomed  to  our  soil  and  climate,  would  doubtless 
produce  hybrids,  some  of  which  would  possess  the  excellencies  of  the  former 
combined  with  the  constancy  of  the  latter ;  and  if  hybridization  be  con- 
tinued through  several  generations,  the  end  desired  would  at  last  be  ac- 
complished. 

In  some  femilies,  especially  of  the  gramine<B,  (grass  families,)  crosses  may 
be  affected  in  a  more  simple  and  empyric  way,  namely,  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  several  varieties  of  one  species  mixed  together.  Among  them 
will  be  found  seeds  of  those  kinds  whose  properties' the  farmer  wishes  to 
combine  or  to  modify.  In  the  first  crop- some  individuals  probably  will 
impregnate  each  other  mutually,  and  in  the  next  year  the  equally  mixed 
seed  of  the  whole  crop  is  sown  again.  From  among  these  plants  some  in- 
dividuals are  selected  which  differ  most  from  the  others  and  approximate 
the  type  desired;  and  thus  hybridization  is  continued  through  several 
generations,  until  the  end  is  accomplished.    Nature  herself,  doubtless, 
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produces  a  moltitade  of  snch  hybrids,  but  they  aie  lost  agaiiii  because  they 
remain  unnotioed. 

Kot  only  the  cereal  plants,  but  also  all  other  fodder  and  bulbous  plant8| 
and  those  raised  for  manufacturing  or  commercial  purposes,  may  be  im- 
proved in  this  way. 

The  pomologist  finds  in  hybridization  not  only  the  means  of  multiplying, 
but  also  of  improving  his  varieties  in  the  true  sense  of  tiie  term. 

The  art  of  hybridization  is  too  recent  to  expect  great  results  firom  it 
already;  it  is  still  a  dark  chapter  in  vegetable  physiology,  upon  which  light 
is  yet  to  be  shed  by  many,  very  many  through-going  experiments.  Certain 
rules  have,  as  yet,  not  been  established ;  when  it  was  supposed  in  one  case 
to  have  discovered  the  laws  of  nature,  it  was  found  to  fail  in  another. 

Among  practical  men,  the  fismners  should,  next  to  the  gardeners,  feel  it 
to  be  their  calling  to  institute  experiments  and  collate  the  results,  which 
would  finally  reveal  the  laws  of  nature  governing  hybridization. 

Why  should  the  husbandman  not  find  leisure  and  have  a  desire  for  ez« 
periments  which  will  make  him  better  acquainted  with  vegetable  life,  so 
ingenious  and  interesting,  and  show  him  what  formerly  seemed  to  be  life- 
less in  a  new  and  peculiar  light?  What  delight  could  be  purer  and  more 
pleasing  than  to  call  one's  sel^  after  some  successful  experiment,  this  creator 
of  a  new  useful  plant  ? 

Agricultural  societies  should  make  it  an  object  to  institute  experiments 
of  hybridization,  because  some  of  them  have  means  at  their  command  which 
the  individual  husbandman  does  not  possess. 


Many,  otherwise  very  intelligent  farmers,  have  relied  upon  ai^  analysis 
of  soils,  to  indicate  to  them  the  reason  why  their  fields  did  not  ^produce, 
better  crops,  when  their  own  good  sense  should  have  taught  them  that  the 
mechanical  cpndition  of  the  soil  was  the  cause  of  their  short  ahd  inferior 
crops.  *  Chemistry  could  render  them  no  assistance,  for  the  reason  stated 
on  a  previous  page,  that  chemistry  was  not  investigating  the  causes  of  vi- 
tality or  the  surroundiDg  relations  of  vital  functions,  but  was  simply  dealing 
with  isolated  combinations,  both  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world. 

I.  Chemistry  consists  in  the  knowledge  and  investigation  of  elementary 
matter  and  its  combinations,  as  well  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  combinations  are  produced.  The  general  principle  upon 
which  chemistry  is  based,  and,  consequentiy,  agricultural  as  well  as  tech* 
nological  chemistry,  is  this :  Substances  are  not  created  anew ;  wherever 
we  find  such  as  did  not  previously  exist,  we  need  only  to  reflect  a  moment 
to  know  that  they  have  been  produced  by  the  combination  or  separation 
of  other  materials.  Agriculture  consists  essentially  in  producing  materials 
of  a  certain  quality  in  tiie  greatest  possible  quantity  with  the  least  possible 
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expense  of  either  money  or  time.  This  prodoction  of  materials  does  not, 
thereforei  consist  in  a  crecUionj  but  merely  a  transformation  and  re«oombi- 
nation  of  materials  already  existing.  The  materials  at  hand  in  the  soil  and 
air  are,  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  led  into  the  desired  oombinationa 

The,  science  of  agricultore  treats  of  three  things :  1st  Of  the  matmab 
to  he  uaedy  yiz:  the  substances  existrng  in  ami  and  air;  2d.  Of  the  ma^^mb 
abrecdy  used^  and  the  new  form  of  those  substances,  i  e.,  the  crop ;  8d.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  thai  material  ia  emphyei  so  aa  toproducenew  substanoe^^ 
i  e.|  the  manner  in  which  the  crop  is  produced  from  the  elemwts  of  soil 
and  air  by  means  of  the  plant 

Chemistry  alone  cannot  solve  this  problem.  If  the  chemist  compares 
the  elements  of  the  soil  and  air  with  ^e  substances  elaborated  from  them 
by  tiie  crop,  he  may,  indeed,  say,  according  to  the  laws  of  chemistry: 
<<This  or  that  substance  or  element  is  wanting  in  the  crop  or  exists  in  too 
small  a  quantity.''  He  may,  fhrthermore,  say :  *' If  this  is  to  be  aymded, 
such  and  such  a  substance  or  element  must  be  at  hand  in  larger  quantity 
in  the  soil  or  in  the  air ;"  i  a,  he  may  present  an  analysis  of  the  crop  and 
state  which  substances  must  be  added  to  soil  as  manure.  He  may,  more- 
over, demonstrate  by  successive  analysis  at  what  time  each  substance  is 
received  into  the  plant  and  when  manuring  can  most  profitably  be  applied. 
He  may,  in  addition,  state  in  which  form  the  manure  must  be  used  so  that 
the  plant  may  assimilate  or  elaborate  them.  From  these  statements  of  the 
chemist,  fiaally,  valuable,  rules  may  be  derived  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Thus  far  agricultural  chemistiy  has  progressed.  When  the  genera^ 
cheqiistry  of  organic  combinations  will  have  been  farther  developed,  when 
we  know  how  starch,  sugar,  albumen,  eta,  have  been  gradually  formed  by 
means  of  combination  of  elements,  agricultural  chemistry  will  nSord  us 
much  gieater  results.  Then  only  will  this  problem  be  solved,  when  we 
know  the  manner  in  which  every  single  euhstanoe  of  the  ^rop  is  Jbrmed  from 
the  materiab  ofeoU  a^d  air  under  co-operation  of  the  materiab  of  seed. 

TL  How  can  we,  then,  ascertain'in  what  manner  the  substances  of  the 
crops  are  produced  from  the  materials  of  the  soU  and  air^  under  the  influence 
of  the  materials  in  the  seed  f  Agricultural  chemistry  heretofore  could  only 
compare  the  crops  with  the  soil  and  air;  it  was  compelled  to  leave  the  third 
point  in  the  great  problem  as  an  unknown  quantity ;  there  is  a  great  chasm 
there ;  WjS  compare  the  beginning  with  the  end,  we  know  the  A  and  the 
Z,  but  lying  before  them  there  is  an  immense  alphabet  unknown  to  us, 
viz.:  the  ratio  of  the  substances  absorbed  by  the  plant  within  the  plant 

in.  Why  may  we  not  expect  an  exfJoration  of  this  terra  incognita  and 
a  filling  up  of  that  chasm,  a  complete  knowledge  of  plant-^Ufe  from  chemis- 
try alone?    Why  can  it  not  answer  all  questions  put  to  this  science  by  the 
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farmer?    A  complete  answer  would  be  too  long,  and  we  must  be  oontent 
with  brief  hints  on  the  principal  subject: 

a.  The  process  of  vegetation  is  one  of  incessant  changes,  that  of  the 
germ  differing  from  that  of  the  blooming  plant  The  phases  of  plant-life 
changie  every  hour.  An  exact  chemical  knowledge  of  the  process  of  yege* 
tation  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  series  of  investigations  of  every  culti- 
vated plant,  so  that  the  changes  of  at  least  every  day  in  the  lifa  of  the 
plant  would  be  *known.  Such  an  investigation  would  require  not  only 
tens,  but  hundreds  of  years. 

b.  Because  we  do  not  know  the  ultimate  extent,  the  external  influences 
of  light,  humidity,  warmth,  electridty,  etc.,  upon  the  substances  contained 
in  the  organism. 

c  We  are  really  not  sure  that  the  process  of  vegetation  is,  in  fact,  any 
thyig^  otiier  than  a  series  of  chemical  processes.  We  know  that  different 
plants  are  produced  fix>m  different  seeds  on  the  same  field,  and  with  the 
same  manure.  Each  seed  contains  a  specific  peculiarity  which  it  retains 
«  and  propagates.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  peculiarities  should  be  merely 
chemicaL 

d  It  is  a  fact  that  the  process  of  vegetation  is  at  tfie  same  time  and  above 
all  a  process  of  formation.  The  form  of  the  plant  is  the  effect  of  its  life, 
and  also  the  cause  of  its  further  existence ;  in  a  word,  tiie  plant  is  an 
organism,  L  e.,  it  forms  by  its  own  vitality  the  means  of  its'fiurther  liflj. 
The  forms  assumed  by  the  substances  under  the  influenice  of  vegetation  are 
not  merely  a  conseqence  of  their  chemical  proceeding;  for  these  materials 
are  outside  the  plant,  not  capable  of  assuming  such  forms.  Hence  follows, 
that, 

e.  The  process  of  formation  of  plants  is  a  manifestation  of  vitality  not 
yet  reduced  to  chemical  laws. 

From  all  this  results  the  important  principle :  the  substances  present  in 
the  plant  originate,  indeed,  according  to  chemical  laws,  but  the  latter  dqpend 
at  the  same  time  upon  the  pyhsiological  structure  of  the  plant,  the  form  of  its 
root,  stem  and  leaves.  Who  would,  then,  exact  from  chemistry,  a  science 
at  best  beset  with  so  many  difficulties  tiiat  it  should  every  where  take  into 
consideration  also  the  anatomical  structure  and  exterior  form ;  it  can  do  so 
only  when  assisted  by  anatomy  and  physiology. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  why  the  phr/siology  of  plants  must  aid  chemiBtiy 
to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  oif  plant-life  as  will  render  agriculture  an  indus- 
trial department  founded  upon  science.  Agriculture  requires  a  complete 
knowledge  of  plant-life;  but  this  latter  is  at  once  both  a  chemical  and  a 
physiological  process.  In  this  matter  they  must  operate  reciprocally.  If 
the  chemist  is  to  be  enabled  to  state  at  any  time  the  chemical  proceedings 
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in  the  plant,  he  must  be  assisted  by  the  physiologist,  who  teaches  him  the 
form  of  the  substances  examined,  the  form  of  the  organs  constituting  those 
substances,  the  position  of  substances  in  the  pltot,  and  finally,  the  general 
function  of  each  organ.  For  physiology  is  the  science  whose  object  is  to 
ascertain  in  this  branch  of  it  (1),  the  origin  of  ^e  plant-organs  (2),  their 
functions  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  (8),  the  relation  of  these  organs  to 
the  external  powers  of  nature ;  its  province  is  to  consider  closely,  also,  the 
specific  qualities  of  each  plant  Chemistry  can  not  do  this  to  the  same 
extent;  for  the  specific  qualities  appear  rather  in  the  external  and  internal 
form  than  in  the  chemical  composition,  and'  the  Crop  depends  in  many 
cases  entirely  upon  the  specific  qualities  of  a  plant-species.  The  length  of 
roots,  their  covering,  the  heighth  of  stem,  the  growth  of  the  whole  plant 
— all  these  points  are  important  as  to  good  crops.  But  here  the  chemist 
can  be  of  no  service,  for,  simple  as  the  structure  of  the  plant  appears,  it  is 
nevertheless  difficult  for  chemistry  to  ccmsider  it  in  its  relation  to  the  life 
of  the  plant ;  for  this  is  physiology.  If  the  chemist  examines  a  (dant,  he 
IS  obliged  to  cut,  pound  and  bruise  it ;  the  substances  found  by  him  in  the 
plant  are  sometimes  already  in  a  solved  condition,  sometimes  insolved ;  but 
the  chemist  can  not  ascertain  that  A  glance  into  the  microscope,  however, 
affords  the  practiced  eye  perfect  security  in  a  few  minutes.  Substances 
appearing  in  very  small  quantity  and  in  a  transitory  manner  will  probably 
not  attract  the  attention  of  the  chemist,  while  a  microscopic  investigation 
proves  that  the  position  and  manner  in  which  the  substances  are  contained 
in  the  plant  assign  to  it  an  unexpected  importance. 

lY.'  ILbb  physiology  of  plants  been  developed  so  far  as  to  be  of  material 
service  as  a  practical  science  ?  We  answer,  emphatically,  in  the  affirma- 
tive. There  is,  it  is  true,  as  yet  no  work  on  physiology  of  plants  that 
brings  the  physiological  questions  in  direct  connection  with  the  require- 
ments of  agriculture.  But  whoever  knows  the  standing  of  the  present 
physiology  of  plants  will  admit  that  the  daethods  of  observation  are  not 
less  exact  than  those  of  chemistry ;  that  there  is  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  external  and  internal  structure  of  plants,  which  would  lead  to  many 
practical  conclusions  and  applications,  if  they  were  applied  in  this  partic- 
ular sense. 

The  physiology  of  plants  does  not  appear,  in  its  present  condition,  to 
have  much  bearing  on  practical  Ufe,  its  object  having  heretofore  been  to 
find  general  laws  of  plant-life ;  isolated  facts  were  of  a  value  only  in  such 
a  degree  as  they  aided  in  establishing  general  laws.  What  could  have  in- 
duced botanists  to  care  for  a  practical  realization  of  their  studies,  since 
practice,  indifferently  understandiug  its  own  advantages,  did  not  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  science  of  plants?    In  looking  over  the  works  of  agncul- 
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tanl  botany,  one  is  foiciblj  straok  by  the  ciicumstanoe  that  they  are  at 
least  some  twenty  years  behind  the  status  acquired  by  physiology.  If  we 
consider  what  physiology  of  plants  has  done  in  twenty  years,  or  daring 
that  very  epoch  in  which  chemistry  began  to  rank  itself  among  the  agri- 
cultural sciences,  we  must  award  to  it  a  capacity  of  development  and  a 
Btriotness  of  observation,  which  is  granted  only  to  purely  physical  doctrines. 

And  if  we  ask  who  did  all  this,  we  meet  with  names-of  such  men  only 
asVere  not  occupied  in  practical  agriculture  or  horticulture.  It  was  the 
pure  desire  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  few  men,  living  mostly  in 
wretched  poverty,  that  has  developed  the  science  of  physiology  of  plants; 
there  were  a  few  that  only  resolved  to  promote  this  science,  since  neither 
public  nor  private  positions,  or  salaries,  could  induce  others  to  engage  in 
this  work.  But  the  nature  of  sdence  claims  acknowledgment  of  merit,  ox 
else  talent  will  be  paralyzed ;  and  it  is  especially  the  series  of  natuiU 
sdences  which  require  money  and  material  wherewith  to  promote  them. 
While  everything  else  in  the  whole  world  may  be  purchased,  the  most 
precious, thing — knowledge — ^is  claimed  as  a  gratuity.  One  thing  must 
not  be  overlooked :  practice  requires  definitively  circumscribed  principles, 
and  no  such  general  laws  of  plant  life  as  the  botanist  theoretically  en* 
deavors  to  establish ;  it  needs,  rather,  podtive  answers  to  positive  ques- 
tions,  which  are  ultimately  nothing  else  than  questions  of  money,  'hx 
order  to  answer  such  questions^  a  general  theoretical  knowledge  is  the  first 
oondition ;  for  this  reason  professional  physiologists  only  will  be  competent 
for  the  task.  But  another  and  essential  condition  is  this :  the  physiologists 
must  be  enabled  to  cultivate  their  science  in  all  its  minutisB,  so  as  to  adapt 
it  for  actual  practice.  The  demands  of  the  latter,  differ  materially  i^xna 
those  of  sdence.  Science  demands  truth,  and  the  most  general  truths; 
practice  is  in  quest  of  gain,  and  truth  is  to  assist  it  to  obtain  this  gain ; 
practice  expects  and  demands  gain  from  relations  altogether  special,  from 
a  positive  capital ;  it  must,  therefore,  grant  to  science  the  means  for  inves- 
tigating these  relation&  It  nmtters  very  little^  the  theoretical  physiolo- 
gist whether  this  or  that  species  of  wheat  contains  i  per  cent  of  gum ;  but 
this  becomes  a  vital  question  to  the  practical  physiologist  He  will  devote 
the  greatest  attention  to  a  phenomenon  that  seems  to  be  very  inferior  to 
the  theoretical  physiologist 

Y.  He  who  does  not  devote  attention  to  science  proper,  imagines  that 
the  answering  of  scientific  questions  is  a  very  simple  matter.  First,  be- 
cause everything  is,  in  nature,  connected  with  everything  else,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  very  slightest  circumstances  are  often,  in  practice,  of  great 
importance,  it  is  impossible  for  xminitiated  men  to  conceive  an  idea  of  th^ 
difficulties  so  often  connected  with  answering  questions.    If,  therefore 
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physiology  is  to  serve  agrieultnre,  the  means  most  be  procured  for  the 
physiologist  to  engage  himself  exdnsively  with  piaetical  questions ;  snffi- 
cient  time  must  be  allowed  to  him  to  investigate  such  questions  with 
scientific  accuracy,  and  to  accustom  himself  to  the  methods  of  practice,  in 
the  same  manner  as  means  and  time  have  been  afforded  to  the  chemist  to  ^ 
devote  himself  wholly  to  his  practice.  . 

YL  The  object  of  an  agricultural  physiologist  is  to  aim  at  that  which  co« 
incides  with  that  of  the  agricultural  chemist  Both  are  to  find  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  profitable  crop  xmder  given  circumstances,  and  of  aiding  the  ^ 
circumstances  offered  by  nature,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crops  &om  becom- 
ing  a  prey  to  accident,  temperature  and  soiL  But  each  onje  of  these  must  do 
this  in  his  own  way :  the  chemist,  according  to  the  principles  of  chemistry  i 
while  the  physiologist  must  bring  the  physical  effects  in  that  connection 
with  the  process  of  formation  and  the  structure  of  cultivated  plants,  whidh  ' 
may  lead  to  apswer  practical  questiona 

YII.  It  may  be  asked,  why  practice  has  as  yet  furnished  so  few  available 
experiences,  and  how  it  happens  that  after  a  repetition  of  the  same  expeii* 
ments  during  thousands  of  years — ^for  every  seeding  is  an  experiment-*- 
the  practical  men  have  made  such  limited  penetration  into  the  inner  work- 
ing of  plant-life?  The  chemist  will  answer :  Because  the  scale  has  never 
been  used,  and  because  the  crops  have  not  been  specified  and  weighed,  nor 
the  kinds  of  soil  been  analyzed,  eta  That  is  perfectly  correct,  as  far  as  it 
goes;  but  pomologists  do  neither  weigh  their  crops  nor  analyze  their 
manure,  and,  nevertheless,  pomology  is  based  on  a  system  of  theoretical 
principles  almost  annihilating  the  effects  of  accidents.  The  pomologist 
has  not  only  quality  but  also  quantity  of  crops  so  much  in  his  power,  that 
if  he  perceives  a  tree  beanng  littie  and  poor  fruit,  he  does  not  attribute  it 
to  weather,  or  soil,  or  accident,  but  to  the  gardener  having  charge  of  the 
tree.  In  fact,  scientific  pomology  is  sufficientiy  hr  advanced  to  obtain  the 
results  desired,  under  almost  all  circumstances.  A  similar  ^eat  improve- 
ment may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  gardening,  which,  strictiy  speaking^ 
is  to  be  considered  as  simply  practical  physiology  of  plants.  Why  could 
not  thus  much  be  attained  in  agriculture  ?  But  this  requires  the  capacity 
of  dose  observation  of  good  combination ;  which  (capacity)  can  only  be 
acquired  by  the  naturalist,  and  with  much  labor.  In  order  to  conceive  a 
crop  as  the  result  of  temperature,  soil  and  sowing ;  in  short,  in  order  to 
find  out  the  causes  of  crop,  it  does  not  suffice  to  till  a  tfeld  so  and  so  many 
years,  and  to  observe  all  the  statements  of  the  forefathers ;  it  requires  a 
naturalist,  L  e.,  a  practiced  observer;  and. not  everybody  has  the  capaoity 
for  this  work.  If  old  practitioners,  in  opposition  to  science,  appeal  to  their 
experience,  let  them  prove,  in  the  first  place,  their  capacity  for  observa- 
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ti<Mi ;  for  the  value  of  expedence  does  not  consist  in  Hie  number  of  observed 
caseSf  but  in  the  oapdbHity  of  finding  from  them  the  causes  and  connections; 
and  this  is  only  obtained  by  tcdent,  in  connection  with  multifarious  pteparatory 
studies.  Taken  all  together,  this  statemwt  will  show  that  practice  cer- 
tainly may  find  and  adopt  rules,  but  that  it  has  not  yet  and  cotdd  not 
have  brought  about  a  science  of  agriculture.  If*  the  practitioner  happens 
to  be  a  talented  observer,  he  may,  indeed,  derive  new  principles  fipom  his 
experiences,  but  he  will  follow  them  instinctively,  without  being  able  to 
impart  to  them  the  character  of  scientific  and  generally  valid  principles; 
just  as  Liebeg  demonstrates  that  many  well  educated  agriculturists  do  not 
understand  the  action  of  manu^re^.    Liebig  says : 

No  one  will  maintain  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  husbandman  whether  the 
ideas  or  principles  which  guide  him  in  his  op^utions  are  true  or  false.  The  success  of  his 
practioe  is  evidentlj^based  on  two  things— that  he  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  that  he  does  tiie 
right  thing  in  the  right  way ;  so  that,  as  every  soientifio  view  in  agricoltuial  matters  beeomes 
in  its  application  a  money  question,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  him  to  learn  the  exact  state  of  oor 
knowledge  respecting  the  principles  and  theory  of  manuring. 

Science  has  taught  us  that  plants  require  for  their  normal  growth  a  number  of  elemeate 
(oarbon,  phosphorus,  silica,  ammonia,  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  ^),  moefof  which  are  ftimished 
by  the  soil :  and  it  has  been  established  by  the  dUreot  experiments  of  Stohman  and  Knak,  that 
these  yarions  nutritive  substances  possess  an  equal  nutritive  value— that  is  to  say,  that  aU 
must  exist  together  and  work  together  in  the  building  up  of  the  vegetable  fabric  in  its  normal 
condition.  Taking  the  case  of  those  plants  which  supply  food  for  man  or  beast,  it  is  found 
that  in  the  process  of  their  nutrition,  none  of  these  different  substances  can  replace  or  discharge 
the  ihnctions  of  another ;  so  that,  if  one  be  wanting,  although  there  may  be  an  abundaEnce  of 
the  rest  in  the  soil,  the  plant  cannot  grow ;  if  one  of  them  be  insulficiently  represented  in  the 
soil,  the  harvest  will  suffer  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  element  that  is  wanting ;  anmu>- 
nia,  therefore,  possessing  no  higher  nonrishiQg  or  manure-value  than  lime,  phosphoric  acid  no 
4iigfaer  vulue  than  potash,  dec.  This  doctrine,  based  on  natural  laws,  is  not  generally  admitted 
by  English  farmers,  and  has  even  been  stated  to  be  inapplicable  to  English  soils.  StartUig 
from  the  result  of  a  number  of  experiments  made  t>n  a  small  piece  of  ground,  a  manufacturer 
of  manure  in  London  maintains,  that  there  are  degrees  in  the  value  of  each  of  the  nutritiooi 
elements,  in  a  manure  which  could  be  easily  determined,  as  estimated  by  the  amount  of  cropi 
produced  on  any  field  after  being  manured  with  it. 

If  the  produce  were  increased  by  one  element  and  not  by  another,  he  concluded  that  the  first 
possessed  a  preponderating  value  over  the  second.  In  his  trial  fields,  for  instance,  phosphoric 
acid  had  little  or  no  effect  in  increasing  the  com  crop ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  by  manuring, 
with  the  same  phosphates,  a  turnip  field,  a  much  larger  crop  of  roots  was  produced  than  on  a. 
field  unmanured.  In  manuring  with  salts  of  ammonia,  the  result  was  reversed ;  the  com  crop 
being  increased  by  them,  but  no  perceptible  effect  being  produced  on  turnips. 

A  eo-called  practical  doctrine  was  derived  from  these  facts ;  they  proved,  it  was  said,  that 
nitrogen  (ammonia,  nitric  acid,)  was  an  especially  efflcaoious  ingredient  in  manure  for  com, 
and  phosphoric  acid  equally  so  for  turnips. 

The  specific  efficacy  of  ammoniacal  salts  oiTcom  was  fbrther  shown  by  the  fact,  that  a  field 
manured  for  several  years  with  them  alone  produced  equally  large  crops  of  corn  during  thai 
time ;  and  likewise,  in,  a  very  striking  manner,  ceased  on  the  third  year  to  yield  a  crop  of 
turnips.    The  great  efflcicacy  of  super-phoB|Jiate  of  lime  on  turnips  was  shown  by  the  other 
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hd,  that  a  field  which,  oDmaniired,  gave  no  more  torni]^  on  tiie  third  year,  prodaoed  nine 
orope,  one  after  another,  when  this  manure  only  waa  applied. 

Now,  a  very  slight  reflection  is  safflcient,  I  think,  to  show,  us  that  this  mode  of  testing  the 
eAcacy  of  the  several  nutritions  elements  of  plants,  is  idle  and  useless ;  for  if  it  be  onee 
pn>yed  as  an  empirical  law,  that  ammonia,  phoejdiQrio  acid,  potash,  lime,  &c,  are  ndtritioas 
elements,  and  as  such  indispensable  for  all  plants,  there  can  be  no  further  doubt  of  their  effi- 
cacy in  any  single  case,  and  no  additional  proof  of  their  utility,  or  yalue,  will  therefore  be 
needed.  If  by  manuring  a  cornfield  with  salts  of  ammonia,  or  a  turnip  field  with  8upec:phoft* 
phate,  the  crop  of  corn  or  turnip  roots  be  increased,  the  fact  is  not  in  the  least  wanted  to 
I«ove  the  efficacy  of  those  manures,  which  is  already  known  and  undisputed  ;  nor  if  by  ma- 
nuring a  field  with  potash  or  lime,  Ac,  no  increase  of  crop  be  obseryed,  does  it  therefbre  fol- 
low that  these  substances  are  not  in  themselves  efflcaciouSi 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  phosphoric  acid,  or  ammonia,  may  not,  either  alone  or  together, 
exert  the  slightest  influence  on  the  growth  of  a  plant  Supposing  phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  silicic  acid,  &c,,  to  be  indispensible  conditions  for  the  efficacy  of  ammonia,  and 
suppoelng  ammonia,  potash,  lime  and  silicic  acid  to  be  indispenrible  conditions  for  the  efficacy 
of  phosphoric  acid,  it  follows  that  if  a  wheat  field,  manured  with  ammonia  alone,  gires  a 
hi£^er  return  than  it  does  without  it ;,  all  that  is  proved  is,  that  this  field  contained  an  excess 
of  phosphoric  acid,  potaeh,  lime,  Ao,,  inefficacious  because  a  certain  proportion  of  ammonia 
was  wanting,  but  rendered  efficacious  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  soil ;  while 
without  this  excess  of  available  but  not  efficacious  element,  the  largest  manuring  with  ammonia 
would  have  had  no  effect  In  like  manner,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  if  a  field  be  deficient  in  pot- 
ash, of  which  turnip  roots  want  ten  times  as  much  as  they  do  />f  phosphates,  soppodng  the  avail- 
able quantity  of  potash  be  only  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  three  crops,  then  only  three 
'  would  have  been. attained,  and  tiie  largest  dressing  with  super-phosphate  could  not  prodtlM 
nine. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  indicate  only  what  elements  of  food  are  abundant,  or  wanting,  !n 
file  son,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prove  by  them  anything  about  the  efficacy  of  a  manure  element 
The  increase,  or  non-increase,  establishes  only  the  quality  or  nature  of  a  field,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is,  undoubtedly,  very  useftil  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  but  to  him  alone ;  for  it  Is  of 
no  avail  to  his  next  neighbor,  if  the  quality  of  this  neighbor's  land  happens  to  be  different 

Numberless  experiments  of  the  same  character  have  b6en  repeatedly  made  in  Germany,  at 
the  instance  of  several  agricultural  societies.  On  many  cornfields,  manuring  with  ammonfa 
Baits  had  not  the  slightest  effect,  while  super-phosphate  of  lime  alone  produced  much  larger 
com  crops  than  any  other  manure  had  afforded.  It  Is  really  astqniehing  that  f&rm'ers,  who 
call  themselves  men  of  experience,  can  be  made  to  believe  that  because  a  manure  h%8  pro-, 
duced,  on  a  field  in  a  certain  country,  a  high  return  of  com  or  roots,  it  should  produce  an 
equal  effect,  and  possess  an  equal  value,  on  all  the  fields  in  Great  Britain ;  for,  if  the  efficacy 
of  a  manure,  A,  be  believed  to  depend  on  the  presence  and  quantity  of  the  manure  B,  G,  D, 
3ao^  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  the  fields  in  a  country,  or  land,  contain  the  same  quantity  of 
B,  0,  D,  &c.  Now,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  there  are  scarcely  two  fields  of  the  same 
country,  often  not  two  fields  on  the  same  farm,  which  possess  the  same  identical,  geological, 
chemical,  or  mechanical  character ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  the  manures,  B,  G,  D,  &c,  variea 
in  each  instance.  It  must  be  plain,  therefore,  that  the  same  quantity  of  manure.  A,  be  it  am- 
monia, phosphoric  acid,  or  potash,  must  necessarily  have  quite  a  different  operation  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  fields  are  differently  constituted.  Even  stable  dung,  which  contains  all  the 
nutritive  elements  in  conjunction,  produced  dlfl^ut  effects  when  applied  in' the  same  quantity 
to  different  fields. 

^  With  reference  to  practical  fieurming,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  {t  follows  as  a  corollary 
from  the  law  of  equality  of  nutritive  value  belonging  to  the  constituents  of  food,  that  th« 
element,  or  elements,  which  are  either  wanting  in  the  soil,  or  are  contained  in  it  in  insufficienl 
quantity,  are  the  ones  which  will  prove  of  p^ponderating  value  in  the  manures  applied. 
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Vlil.  The  chemicfd  oompoBition  of  the  human  body  ia  known  more 
thai)  that  of  any  plant ;  the  chemical  composition  of  oar  medicines  is,  as 
a  general  thing,  more  accurately  known  than  that  of  the  kinds  of  manure. 
If  a  chemist,  knowing  botii  of  these  compositions  equally  well,  (of  the 
human  body  and  of  the  medicaments),  wished  to  cure  me  of  any  disease, 
I  would  take  the  liberty  of  asking  him  whether  he  had  studied  anatomy 
and  physiology ;  whether  he  was  able  to  investigate  the  cause  of  my  sick- 
ness, eta  A  physician  without  physiology  is,  now-a-days,  an  impossi- 
bility. A  scientific  agriculturist  will  be  just  as  impossible,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  years,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  plants. 

IX.  In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  plants,  we 
must  divide  the  process  of  vegetation  into  definite  periods ;  we  must  follow  ' 
up  closely  the  development  of  the  whole  plant,  and  of  every  part  of  it ; 
we  must  know  them  thoroughly.  By  knowing  the  plant  thoroughly,  it  is 
not  intended  to  mean  that  a  knowledge  of  any  one  plant  is  to  be  accepted 
as  a  knowledge  of  all  others;  on  the  contrary,  every  cultivated  plant  must 
be  submitted  for  investigation,  as  if  it  were  an  entirely  new  object,  aiid 
had  no  similarity  whatever  with  any  other.  It  is  evident  that,  to  be  able 
to  understand  more  exactly,  and  to  judge  the  sick  plants,  it  is  necessary 
to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  healthy  ones.  And  now  permit  us  to 
dcetch  an  outline  of  the  « 

TASK  OF  AN  AGEICITLTURAL  PHYSIOLOGIST. 

The  chief  point  of  investigation  of  an  agricultural  physiologist  ought  to 
be  this : 

The  Solving  and  the  Germination. — Seeding  is  as  yet  done  according  to 
old  uninvestigated  rules.  As  every  farmer  sows  one  and  the  same  plant  but 
once  a  year,  he  has  made  just  as  many  and  no  more  experiments — even 
should  he  be  a  good  observer — as  the  y^ars  of  his  practice.  This  subject, 
if  experimented  with  physiologically,  might  be  very  much  advanced,  even 
in  one  year.    The  following  points  ought  here  to  be  ascertained : 

a.  How  deep  is  the  seed  to  be  sown?  We  have  information  on  this 
point  in  the  agricultural  works,  .but  they  are  inaccurate.  Exact  informa- 
tion can  only  be  had,  if  seeds  of  every  kind  are  sown  simultaneously  at 
different  depths  in  small  parcels  on  the  same  soil,  the  time  required  for 
the  plants  to  appear  at  the  sur&ce  to  be  accurately  noted,  the  process  of 
vegetation  closely  observed  and  measured,  vid  finally,  the  crops  compared 
as  to  their  quality  and  quantity.  Shallow  sowings  are,  in  general,  better 
in  wet  soil  and  fast  germinating  seeds ;  deeper  sowings  ih  soils  which  dry 
readily.  Seeds  with  tenacious  coverings  and  weak  germ  ought  to  lie 
deeper  than  those  with  thin  coverings  and  strong  germ.    Deeper  planted 
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seeds  of  some  kind  of  plants  strike  more  yigoTOos  roots,  but  they  come  np 
late,  eta  All  these  Ihings  bear  on  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  the  qnal- 
ity  of  crops. 

h.  How  closely  should  the  seeds  be  planted  ?  This  is  a  point  not  yet 
sufficiently  observed  by  practitioners.  There  are,  even  here  in  this  almost 
every-day  matter,  not  yet  any  positive  laws  for  everykind  of  seed,  as  there 
is  a  want  of  numerous  and  simultaneously  made  comparative  investigationa 
There  is  surely,  for  every  sowing  and  every  kind  of  crop-plants,  a  certain 
density  producing  the  maximum  of  crops  for  a  given  area;  but  do  we 
exactly  know  this  density  for  a  single  species? 

c.  Which  temperature  is  most  &vorable  to  germination  7  This  is  prac- 
tically^ very  important  point;  for  the  rapidity  of  germination  as  well  as 
the  power  of  the  future  plant  depend  greatly  on  the  temperature  of  germi- 
nation. Too  high  a  temperature  renders  the  plant  rank  in  its  very  germi- 
nation, especially  in  wet  weather ;  too  low  a  temperature  renders  the  germ 
putrid  and  weakens  the  plant  in  a  high  degree.  Now,  there  is  a  best  tem- 
perature for  every  species,  and  we  must  not  believe  that  the  quickest 
germination  is  at  the  same  time  the  best  alsa  The  most  important  prin- 
ciple herein  is,  that  the  temperature  of  germination  differs  £rom  the  best 
temperature  of  vegetation.  As  to  the  former,  it  may  happen  that  the 
entire  crop  depends  upon  the  circumstance  of  having  sown  a  few  days  too 
early  or  too  late.  The  best  temperature  of  germination  once  being  known 
for  each  field,  it  is  then  required  to  observe  the  degrees  of  the  thermome- 
ter jfrom  day  to  day,  in  order  to  know  the  precise  moment  when  the  soil 
(not  the  air)  has  reached  tiiis  best  temperature.  An  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  point  affords  many  advantages.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  loose  soil 
before  the  appearance  of  the  best  temperature  of  germination  in  spring;  in 
a  compact  soil  it  is  bettei*^to  be  done  after  it  It  is  better,  in  &  wet  soil,  to 
wait  for  a  higher  temperature,  in  order  to  prevent  the  germ  from  rotting 
as  this  (rotting)  would  be  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  slow  germinatioui 
in  airless  and  cold  soU,  etc.  If  frosts  are  to  be  apprehended  during  the 
time  of  coming  up,  the  seeds  should  be  planted  deeper ;  seed  which — as 
barley — strike  their  roots  quickly  and  strongly,  may  be  sown  shallower 
than  such  of  which  the  first  roots  are  weak,  eta 

d.  Sumidity. — There  is  nothing  that  prevents  healthy  germination  to 
such  an  extent  as  a  heavy  nun-fall,  when  the  earth  is  dry,  after  sowing; 
for  the  soil  will  be  compact  and  deprive  the  germ  of  air.  The  roots  of  the 
grown  plant  may  prosper  even  in  a  soil  devoid  of  air,  as  the  interior  parts 
of  the  plant  will  convey  air  to  them ;  but  the  germ  has  no  such  conunu- 
nication  with  the  atmosphere.  Humidity  in  germination  is  a  point  yet  to 
be  investigated.    If  the  seed  has  previously  been  properly  soaked,  it  can 
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genniQate  quickly  and  healthily  in  a  loose  and  pretty  dry  soil.  Gherminat- 
ing  roots  avoid  a  wet,  oold  soil  much  more  than  old  roots,  and  the  injury 
is  permanent  in  retarding  growth,,  if  not  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  crop. 
In  flowing,  the  result  of  the  crops  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind;  if  it 
ripens  one  day  later,  it  may  be  injured  by  rain. 

Condiiion  of  Air  dwring  Germination. — Air  stagnates  in  the  soil  when 
there  is  no  wind ;  a  perpendicular  circulation  of  air  is  caused  in  the  soil, 
downward,  by  wind.  I^  therefore,  deep  somng  is  required,  it  is  better  to 
do  it  before  wind  rises ;  but  here  there  is  still  a  large  field  open  to  investi- 
gation. 

/  Looseness  and  Fineness  of  SoU. — ^Ther6  is,  besides  proper  temperature 
and  moisture,  nothing  that  accelerates  germination  as  much  as  a  very  loose, 
airy  soil.  But  very  loose  soil  is  subject  to  great  flunctuations  of  temper- 
ature ;  it  requires,  therefore,  deeper  sowing,  especially  as  it  readily  parts 
with  its  moisture,  and  nothing  injures  the  germ  so  much  as  complete  des- 
dccation  or  drying.  A  poor  crop  may  always  be  expected  from  a  poor 
aoil,  but,  if  it  is  not  too  sterile  or  marshy,  the  fSedlure  of  germination  must 
be  attributed  to  bad  sowing.  A  fine  soil  permits  a  rapid  and  deep  pene- 
tration of  roots,  while  hard  clods  will  change  the  direction  of  roots  and  cause 
a  great  loss  of  time  to  the  plant 

All  the  conditions  of  germination  just  mentioned  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  thorough  experiments  before  a  rational  prescription  can  be  given  for 
sowing.  The  experiments — ^to  be  marked  in  diaries— ought  partiy  to  be 
made  in  the  fields,  partiy  in  pots,  partly  in  glass  vessels  (in  order  to  see 
the  roots),  and  continued  to  the  time  of  ripening.  Here  is  a  work  of  years 
for  a  physiologist  • 

The  Orop. — ^The  safety  of  the  crop  depends  sometimes  on  a  day,  on 
hours ;  a  siowlygathering,  general  rain  may  render  a  late  crop  valueless. 
In  such  cases,  if  it  could  be  harvested  a  few  days  sooner,  all  would  be 
ri^ht  But  the  exact  moment  of  ripening  is  not  known  I  It  might  some- 
times be  very  important  not  to  wait  for  that  moment,  if  it  was  known  for 
a  certainty  whether  the  grains  are  in  a  state  to  be  e(juivalent  to  a  crop,  and 
whether  they  are  capable  of  germinating  t 

Treatment  during  Vegetation. — ^Very  littie,  comparatively,  in  a  pritctical 
sense,  can  be  said  of  treatment  with  regard  to  the  several  species  of  grains ; 
more,  however,  is  known  in  relation  to  forage  plants,  Indian  corn,  etc  The 
offsets  of  plucking  off  the  leaves,  of  earthing,  ventilating  the  soil,  eta,  are 
as  yet  too  problematical,  and  will  remain  so,  as  long  as  good  experiments 
do  not  give  more  light  on  the  subject 

The  most  important  studies  of  an  agricultural  physiologist  are  experi- 
m^its :  demonstrative  experiments  as  to  t^  fiinctious  ofihe  various  organs^ 
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especially  in  different  plants.  What  is  hnown  upon  this  subject  7  What 
purpose  do  leaves,  roots,  and  stem  serve  ?  General  or  very  trivial  princi- 
pies  only  are  known  "about  them.  Bat  what  is  desirable  or  important  to 
know,  is  the  functions  of  each  organ  in  each  pkuit.  This  must  be  discov- 
ered partly-by  experiments  and  partly  by  their  anatomical  structure. 

Funciiom  of  the  Roots.  All  that  is  known  for  certain  about  this  is  that 
they  absorb  fluids  by  endosmose,  and  with  these  fluids  dissolve  salts  and 
absorb  gases.  The  following  practically  important  questions  are  here  to 
'  be  examined : 

a.  What  part  of  the  root  absorbs  fluids  ?  The  views  on  this  subject  are 
very  contradictoiy.  Men  of  great  reputation  believe  that  the  ends  of  &e 
roots  are  the  main  organs  of  absorption,  while  others  with  equal  assurance 
assert  that  the  simplest  physiological  knowledge  has  established  that  the 
very  ends  of  the  roots  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  this  absorption. 

h.  How  does  time  influence  the  activity  of  roots  ?  It  is  concluded  fix)m 
the  changed  anatomical  structure  of  the  old  roots,  that  they  operate 
entirely  different  fix)m  what  they  did  when  they  were  young  and  tender. 
This  would  account  for  the  difference  in  the  absorbtion  of  nutritious  matter 
during  the  different  periods  of  age. 

c.  What  is  the  relation  of  roots  to  gases  and  vapors  ?  The  roots  And 
water  only  at  certain  times  in  a  good  soil  obtained  by  draining ;  the  soil 
at  other  times  contains  vapors,  but  the  plants,  nevertheless  do  not  wither. 
Do  the  roots  absorb  carbonic  acid? 

d.  What  external  influences  cause  the  rise  and  prolongation  of  second- 
ary roots  ?  Does  the  power  of  vegetation  depend  on  the  number  and 
size  of  roots  ? 

6.  Do  the  roots  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  parts  above  earth  ?  Can  they 
continue  growing  after  the  latter  have  been  cut  away  ?  How  do  the  roots 
of  marsh  plants  differ  from  those  on  dry  land  ? 

/.  What  substances  are  peculiar  to  the  root  ?  What  ones  do  not  exist 
in  it? 

g.  How  are  the  absorbed  fluids  conducted  upward  by  means  of  the 
roots  ?  Do  the  roots  force  the  sap  in  an  upward  direction  ?  Do  the  roots 
secrete  any  substances  ?    How  many  and  what  ones  ? 

h  How  may  a  shallow  or  deep  striking  of  roots  be  produced  ?  In  what 
cases  will  a  shallow  striking  of  roots  operate  more  fevorably  ? 

t.  How  is  the  striking  of  roots  connected  with  the  leaf— quantity  and 
stem — formation  ?  How  do  the  roots  operate  in  penetrating  through  vari- 
ous strata  of  soil  ? 

j.  At  what  time  is  the  formation  of  new  roots  still  desirable  for  the 
crop? 
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Any  new  formation — also  the  one  ci  roots—directly  diminiflhes  the  crop ; 
which  diminution  must  be  exceeded  by  subsequent  operations  of  the  roots. 
The  period  of  hoeing  or  stirring  and  ventilating  the  soil  depends  upon  that 
point  -The  respective  experiments  have  yielded  negative  results,  probably 
because  it  was  done  too  late*  The  non-physiologists  have,  as  a  general 
thing,  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  plant's  process  of  development :  the  mere 
development  is  confounded  with  the  new  formations;  the  time  in -which 
the  organ  exhausts  the  plant  by  its  origin  is  confounded  with  that  in 
which  this  organ  is  useful  to  the  pl^t  by  its  function. 

Funotians  of  the  Stem.  a.  How  is  the  sap  conducted  in  the  stem — irom 
above  do?mward,  or  from  below  upward  ?  What  function  does  the  bark, 
the  core,  and  vessels  perform  ?  How  is  a  solid  vigorous  stem  obtained  ? 

h.  Is  it  better  to  promote  side-shoot8  under  equal  circumstances  ?  Can 
side-shoots  increase  the  crop  of  grain  when  they  do  not  bear  ears  ?  At 
whi^t  time  is  the  origin  of  side-shoots  useftil;  when  does  it  weaken  the 
plant? 

c  The  potatoes  are  stem  formations,  and  must  be  treated  as  such  in 
rational  agriculture.  Is  it  better  to  increase  their  number  at  the  cost  of 
their  size,  or  their  size  at  the  cost  of  their  number  7 

c2.  Do  the  subterranean  stem-parts  depend  upon  those  above  earth,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  roots  ? 

Functions  of  the  Leaves.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  leaves  absorb 
no  vapors  (water),  and  no  running  water.  A  great  number  of  facts  which 
were  accounted  for  in  this  manner  according  to  old  prejudice,  must' now  be 
otherwise  explained. 

a.  Do  the  leaves  absorb  gases,  eM  for  instance,  ammonia? 

6.  How  do  the  leaves  of  grasses  differ  from  those  of  the  fruit  plants  in 
their  functions?    Their  inner  structure  is  very  different. 

c  The  evaporation  of  the  vegetation  water  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  lea^  as  it  supports  the  motion  in  the  plant.  It  is  necessary 
to  learn  exactly,  bj  means  of  accurate  experiments,  the  amount  of  evapo- 
ration from  the  leaves  of  each  cultivated  plant,  especially  during  vari- 
ous periods  of  vegetation.  The  old  statements  of  Hales  are  absolutely  una- 
vailable. 

(2.  The  very  general  opinion  that  a  rapid  evaporation  from  the  leof^es, 
vnth  the  simultaneous  absorption  of  water  by  the  roots j  was  a  favorable  relation 
of  vegetation  is  utterly  false.  Too  strong  a  circulation  of  water  in  the  plant, 
occasioned  by  rapid  evaporation,  hinders  the  quiet  assimilation  witi^jn  the 
cells,  and  brings  too  many  inorganic  salts  into  the  plant. 

e.  The  evaporation  from  leaves  is  decreased  when  the  plants  stand  too 
close,  therefore  the  proper  distance  of  plants  apart  ought  to  be  known. 

/  What  relation  does  the  development  of  leaves  bear  to  the  formaticm 
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of  stem  and  root?  Under  what  dioamstancefl  is  it  advisable  to  promote 
the  formation  of  leayes  ?  Are  the  leaves  really  the  organs  oi  assimilation  ? 
What  change  in  the  fonotions  of  leaves  does  time  produce  ? 

Blocmdng. — a.  Essential  changes  take  place  in  the  entire  plant  daring 
the  period  of  blooming,  but  the  plants  are  thereby  differently  affected* 
Such  species  as  have  a  distinctly  fixed  inflorescence  (as  the  species  of 
com)  have  a  strictly  separate  period  of  vegetation  and  another  of  bloom-^ 
ing ;  others  are  blooming  and  vegetating  at  the  same  time. 

b.  How  does  nutrition  take  place  daring  the  blooming  period ;  how  do 
air  and  warmth  operate  daring  fructification  ?  Since  the  period  of  firactifl* 
cation  is  very  short,  and  the  crop  depends  mainly  upon  it,  the  sowing  is  to 

-  be  done  so  that  fiructification  will  take  place  on  £ftvorable  days.    Kothing 
is  as  yet  known  as  to  this  point 

c.  Is  it  more  conducive  to  the  crop  to  increase  the  number  of  germs  at 
the  cost  of  their  power,  or  vice  versa  7  Is  it  a  &ci  in  the  cultivation  of 
com  grains  that  small  grains  contain  relatively  more  albumen  than  large 
ones? 

Formation  of  FruiL^lB  the  absorption  of  nutritious  matter  still  of  any 
use  daring  the  formation  of  fruit  ?  Whence  does  fimit  principally  take  its 
substances? 

There  are,  besides  these  questions  on  the  functions  of  the  organs,  many 
more  on  the  functions  of  textures  common  to  the  organs.  Experiments  ' 
ought,  moreover,*to  be  made  on  a  large  scale  as  to  ihe  formation  of  varieties. 
Every  fruit  and  vegetable  gardener  is  aware  that  the  entire  success  of  his 
art  depends  upon  the  peculiarities  of  a  variety.  The  known  varieties  of 
the  cultivated  plants  need  a  thorough  revision.  The  most  rational  method 
of  culture  must  lead  to  bad  results  as  long  as  the  cultivated  variety  is  not 
understood  beyond  any  doubt 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  all  these  inveBtigati(Hi8 
for  agriculture*  But  all  these  questions  are  not  chemical  ones:  they  are 
physical,  anatomical,  and  physiological.  Much,  veiy  much,  can  be  done 
here  without  chemistry,  but  it  is  only  the  combination  of  Chemistry  with 
Physiology  that  can  create  an  acoomplislied  science. 

We  have  thus,  at  considerable  length,  indicated  some  leading  topics^  a 
practical  knowledge  of  which  would  enable  the  farmer  to  economize  labor 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  can  at  present  possibly  be  done. 

A  proper  estimate  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  labor,  has  never  been 
acknowledged  by  any  government  during  the  historic  period  of  human 
existence.  Labor  has  always  been  held  to  be  menial  and  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  every  other  human  acquirement  The  present  rebellion  may  be 
viewed  as  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  lor  the  continuance  of  the  masteiy  or 
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detpotism  of  capital  oyer  labor.  Eduoated  a&d  inteUigent  labor  was  mak- 
ing more  rapid  strides  ia  &o  Norihem  or  firoe  States,  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  known  world,  and  bid  yery  fiur,  in  a  short  time,  as  al^timate  con- 
Beqnenoe,  to  compete  with  capital  in  the  great  work  of  civilization,  enlight^ 
enmi^t  and  refinement  of  sodeky.  In  direct  oompetitfbn  with  intelligent 
labor,  slaye-labor  became  nnprofltable;  hence  the  neoessitj  of  restricting 
and  inniting  the  area  of  intelligent  labor,  and  not  only  enlarging  that  of 
slayeJabor,  but  requiring  additional  protection  for  the  institution  of  day* 
eej.  In  the  free  States  capital  appredalted  the  dignity  of  labor--did  what 
ii  could  to  educate  and  eleyate  it,  and,  when  educated,  accepted  it  as  a 
partner  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality — ^hence  the  rapid  progress  made  in 
improymients  of  all  kinds  in  the  fiee  States.  Labor  was  interested  in  de* 
yeloping  new  sources  of  industry,  and  consequent  wealth,  whilst  capital 
waa  equally  interested  in  ^ying  pemumence  to  our  institutions,  and  deyel- 
oping  new  sources  of  wealth.  Intelligent  labor  in  the  North  has  neyer 
anembled  as  a  mob  to  destroy  threshing  machines,  and  reapers  and  mowers^ 
as  the  farm-laborers  did  in  England;  neither  did  the  hand-loom  weayera 
congregate  as  a  mob  to  destroy  the  power-looms.  What  then?  The  free 
American  laboilrs  combined  to  purchase  these  yery  machines  which  yen 
performing  the  same  office  which  the  laborers  formerly  did.  All  could 
not  do  this,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  make  such  purchases,  found  an 
rfnmdance  of  labor  in  other  directions.  The  American  laborers  in  the 
ftee  North  rejoice  oyer  the  inyention  of  eyery  machine  which  relieyes 
&eir  '^  bones  and  sinews  "  from  the  performance  of  that  particular  kind  of 
labor.  Why  7  Because  these  laborers  are  intelligent  and  know  perfectly 
weU  ^t  capital  will  cheerfully  aid  them  in  any  new  enterprise  which  wiQ 
Open  up  a  new  source  of  industry,  or  which  will  more  fully  deyelop  one 
already  initiated.  The  tendency  m  the  North  and  <' Great  West"  has 
been  to  secure  reciprocal  co-operation  between  capital  and  labor ;  the  rebel- 
lion has  giyen  this  tendency  an  impetus  which  could  scarcely  haye  been 
acquired  in  half  a  century  of  profoimd  peace. 

No  person  is  more  deeply  and  directly  interested  in  this  reciprocal  co-op- 
cnftion  of  capital  and  labor  than  the  agriculturist,  and  to  show  dearly 
how  much  more  important  labor  is  than  capital,  if  there  should  be  any 
occasion  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  may  be  infer* 
red  from  the  statement  of  a  single  fact,  yiz. :  that  if  all  the  property,  real 
and  personal,  in  the  loyal  States,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, had  been  put  to  sale  at  aution,  and  the  terms  ''  cash,"  to  be  paid  in 
gold  and  silyer,  it  could  not  haye  been  sold  for  more  than  two  cents  on  the 
4dlar  of  the  estimated  yalue  as  returned  by  assessors  for  t§3^tion.  The 
&— A. 
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•ctaal  cash  capital  of  the  cotintry  then  bore  the  pToportion  of  ttvo^  to 
ninetj^ightof  the  labor  capital — ^beeanae  property  ia  intensified  labor,  and 
property  is  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  the  amonnt  of  labor  which  faai 
been  bellowed  upon  it  It  may  be  stated  that  a  vacant  city  lot  in  Golum* 
bus  is  worth  $5000,  whilst  an  entire  section  of  land  may  be  purchased  for 
less  money  in  Paulding  county.  If  labor  makes  the  great  difference,  then 
what  extraordinary  labor  has  been  performed  on  the  vacant  city  lot  ?  W% 
reply  that  when  the  same  amount  of  evezy  kind  of  labor  is  represented  by 
its  products  within  the  radius  of  a  mile  from  all  the  boundaries  of  the  seo- 
tion  in  Paulding,  that  has  been  performed  within  that  distance  of  the  city 
lot|  that  then  it  will  be  relatively  just  as  valuable  as  the  city  lot 

It  is  not  always  the  scarcity  of  an  article  which  causes  its  price  to  be  com** 
paratively  high ;  neither  is  it  the  great  abundance  of  an  article  which  invariar 
Uy  causes  it  to  be  cheap.  From  1840  to  1850  gold  seldom  was  more  than  one  , 
per  cent  premium,  and  notwithstanding  the  millions  of  gold  brought  into 
the  Eastern,  Northern  and  Western  States  from  1850  to  1860,  gold  did  not 
decline  one  per  cent ;  neither  was  there  an  advance  on  labor  or  on  artidee 
of  industrial  product  in  a  corresponding  degree,  which  the  influx  of  gold 
should  have  produced,  if  abundance  always  cheapens.  In  1864  there  ia 
probably  as  much  gold  in  the  United  States  as  there  was  ii:^[860,  and  yet 
it  has  risen  to  1.76  per  cent  premium.  But  this  premium  on  gold  is  purely 
speculative,  for  the  government  is  xmder  just  the  same  obligation  to  redeem 
its  issues  of  gold  as  it  is  to  redeem  its  issues  of ''  greenbacks,"  or  any  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness.  The  commerce  and  productive  industry  of  th« 
oountry  are  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  either  or  both. 

The  present  high  prices  of  labor  are  not  entirely  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  and  in  fact  the  price  of  labor,  except  for  that  of  coal  diggers,  has 
not  advanced  in  the  same  ratio  with  many  of  the  products  of  labor.  IbohIi 
for  example,  is  just  as  abundant  in  the  whole  country  as  it  was  at  any  time^ 
and  yet  it  is  worth  just  eight  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  1860.  Taking  iron 
as  the  standard  of  value,  instead  of  gold,  labor  should  command  AigKt 
times  as  much  as  in  1860. 

Since  the  advance  in  the  rates  of  wages,  labor  has  been  much  mora 
jtidicionsly,  and  therefore  more  economically,  applied  than  heretoforo.  All 
the  assistance  which  machinery  could  give  to  manual  labor,  has  been  con- 
jointly  applied  with  it,  and  therefore,  if  not  as  cheap  as  heretofore,  prodii> 
oes  greater  results. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  present  rate  of  wages  (1864)  in 
the  various  departments  of  productive  industry  in  several  counties  in  the 
State: 
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In  all  dvilized  and  enlightened  countries  agricoltore  furnishes  direct 
employment  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  proportion  of 
ihe  entire  peculation  engaged  in  agriculturCi  in  the  various  countrieSi  aie 
as  follows: 


1*  £&21ftBCu»«tt««»*««*«*«*««««  •••««««*«7o    p6T  QOnt* 

2.  Fraaee.. - 51.4  "      « 

8.  BuBsia.......^ 70    «      « 

6.  Prussia....... ........68    "      « 

C.  Bavaria..««.^.  .^.....^...  *.....65.6  <<     «< 


7.  Bad6n....M......«*«.«.»«**.**«.*&v '  p6lP60at. 

8.  Austria* 78      «     « 

9.  HanoTer 86      •«     « 

10.  Belffiani*.«.....«...».*..«...««76      ^     ** 
IL  Ohio .66.5   «     " 


The  absolute  neoessily  for  agricultural  pursuits  does  not  require  any 
more  argument  to  prove  it  than  it  does  to  prove  the  axiom  in  go  >  cetry 
that  a  straigTu  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  any  two  given  \  ;intB. 
When  the  contrary  is  once  proved,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  iniitduce 
ariguments  to  sostain  the  proposition,  or  rather  statement  #  Since  the  pui^ 
suit  of  ^agriculture,  in  its  varied  branches,  is  one  of  absolute  and  almpst 
unremitting  2a6or,  and  sbce  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  civilized  and  en- 
lightened world  is  engaged  in  it,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  cursory  glance 
at  what  is  bdng  done  for  its  encouragement  by  the  respective  govern- 
ments. 

In  Prussia  there  is  a  ^*  lOnktry  of  Agricultural  Affairs ;''  the  statements 
and  suggestions  of  this  ministry  govern  not  only  the  revenue,  but  the 
action  <^  the  Banks,  the  Rural  Economical  College,  the  Revisory  CoU^e 
for  Agriculture,  and  the  general  commissions  in  the  provinces  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  relations  between  the  proprietors  and  their  tenants. 

The  State  Economical  College  is  composed  of  officers  of  different  nun* 
isterial  departments  and  practical  agriculturists.  There  are  numerous 
other  institutions  in  Prussia  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture ;  among 
these  are  ox  Agricultural  Trust  Institutions  and  th^  Royal  Trust  Institu- 
tion for  Silesia,  at  Breslau;  the  Thrust  and  Sinking  Fund  Institute  in  West- 
phalia^ Ae  "Ceres  Trust  Company^*  in  Berlin,  with  a  capital  of  three 
mfllion  thalers;  the  National  Trust  Company,  for  the  Rhine  provinces 
Westphalia,  at  Cologne,  with  a  capital  of  twelve  million  thalers ;  the  Fro* 
vincial  Aid  and  Amelioration  Fund  Institute,  and  408  Agricultural  So- 
cieties. An  account  of  these  societies  was  given  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Report  for  1862,  page  xiil 

The  Prussian  Government  spares  no  expense  for  the  encouragement  and 
ftirther  development  of  agriculture,  whether  by  extraordinary  aid  in  any 
manner,  or  by  model  and  experimental  &rms,  by  the  distribution  of  breed- 
ing animals,  the  establishment  of  government  tileries,  and  drainage  wor]^ 
Or  otherwise. 

In  1868  (the  latest  official  report  at  command  in  this  office)  the  Prussiaa 
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Mioistiy  of  Agricoltare  expended  90,000  thalera  for  improvementi  in 
agriculture;  16,800  thalera  for  instructioii  in  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
higher  grades,  and  20,000  in  those  of  lower ;  10,925  thalers  to  societies ; 
24,200  thalers  for  improvements  in  horse-breeding,  and  84,717  thalers  for 
underdraining  and  ditching;  being  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  nearly 
i00,000  thalers. 

In  Saxony  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  acts  in  the  capacity  oi  an 
adyisory  body  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  It  has  under  its  immediate 
control  four  agricultural  trust  fund  associatioDS  and  several  agricultural 
insurance  companies  It  also  holds  an  annual  Fair  for  the  exhibition  of 
five  stock,  agricultural  implements,  and  products. 

In  Wurtemburg  a  Special  Central  Board  of  Agriculture  is  attached  to 
the  Mmistiy  of  tiie  Interior.  It  has  charge  of  sixty-two  province  (coun^) 
Agricultural  Societies ;  the  Trust  Fund  Society  ^  Marker  Treasury,  and 
oomplete  control  of  the  Fanners'  Bank. 

In  the  Orand  Duchy  of  Baden  is  a  CSentral  Board  of  Agriculture  at- 
tached to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior^  under  whose  direct  control  are  five 
districts  and  48  provincial  (county)  societies.  This  Board  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent in  its  transactions.  , 

In  Hesse  Cassel  is  a  Central  Board  of  Agriculture  also  attached  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  with  an  annual  fund  of  2,000  thalers. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  the  Central  Board  is  a  branch 
of  the  Interior  Department  This  Board,  in  three  consecutive  years,  ex- 
pended 267,665  guilders  in  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  agricul- 
tora 

In  Belgium  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  also  tiie  Department  or 
Board  of  Agriculture.  This  board  has  80  agricultural  societies  and  77 
^)ecial  agricultural  committees  under  its  direction.  These  special  commit- 
tees are  chosen  from  among  the  most  intelligent  fiurmeis  by  the  autiioritiefB^ 
but  are  independent  in  their  organization  and  action.  The  agricultural 
societies  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Sd^etj^  at 
Brussels.   , 

Belgium  is  considered  the  model  country  ot  rational  and  progressive 
agricuture  in  continental  Europe.  The  culture  of  the  soil  and  cattie- 
breeding  have  there  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection^  tiiat  in  propor- 
tion to  her  area,  even  including  the  less  fertile  provinces  of  Luxembourg 
and  Namur,  no  country  in  Europe  can  exhibit  as  large  an  amount  of  pro- 
ductions in  both  branches  of  agriculture. 

France  has  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Public  Work& 
The  numerous  agricultural  schools,  cattie  shows,  agricultural  commissioni 
which  are  located  in  every  department|  numerous  trust  and  otiier  aocietiei^ 
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Ibr  the  enoouragement  of  agricoltarei  and  ohieflj  the  ertdiifimcier  for  pro- 
Qurisg  loans  upon  mortgages,  and  lasning  bonds,*  together  with  many  agii* 
mltoral  societies,  among  which  the  Central  Association  for  Agriculturei 
at  Paris,  give  evidence  of  her  energy  and  activity  in  Agricoltural  ^(ffidraf 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  under  its  control  the  improvement  and 
perfection  of  the  methods  employed  in  agricultare,  the  management  and 
instruction  of  agricultural  and  veterinary  schools,  the  distribution  of  in? 
demnifioations  for  losses  by  accident  and  cattle  diseases,  the  suggestion  and 
«9cecution  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  sources  of  subsistence,  and  the  man* 
agement  of  the  studs. 

The  first  section  of  the  Ministry  is  called  the  Department  of  the  See* 
xetaiy-General,  and  with  it  is  united  a  special  bureau  called  "  Chamber  of 
Accounts,"  which  is  really  a  depot  for  agricultural  accounts,  statistics,  and 
obarts  and  plans  of  agricultural  improvements. 

The  third  section  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  proper,  and  conmsli 
ct  the  following  three  bureaus,  viz :  (1.)  Agricultural  and  VeN^rinary 
Instruction ;  (2.)  Financial  and  other  aid  or  assistance  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  Agricidture ;  (8.)  Legislation  relative  to  the  sources  of  subosl* 
ence.  Thefimrih  sub-division  is  that  of  the  studs.  It  consists  of  a  smgto 
bureau,  viz :  Encouragement  of  horse-breeding,  or  administration  of  the 
itad  and  stallion  depots.  A  Supreme  Council  of  Commerce,  Agriculture 
nd  Industry ;  a  General  Council  of  Agriculture  {oonseU  general  cPagricul' 
ttre)]  a  commission  for  the  registration  of  thoroughbred  cattle;  a  com* 
mission  for  studs ;  a  commission  for  the  registration  of  thoroughbred 
horses,  &a,  &c.,  are  attached  to  the  Ministry.  The  external  service  of  tbt 
Ifinistry  comprises,  among  other  things,  the  superintendence  of  the  Impe* 
xial  agricultural  schools,  the  &rmers'  schools,  veterinary  schools,  and 
ilnds. 

The  numerous  agricultural  societies  of  France  X  {cornices  agriooles)  ana 
i^pluntary  associations  of  farmers — ^five  or  six  departments  or  counties  hayie 
none.  They  receive  material  aid  from  the  State  Treasury.  The  goveni- 
ment  exerts  its  influence  upon  agriculture  by  means  of  material  encouy- 
Hgements,  subventions,  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  more  unrestricted 
development  of  agricultural  resources.  The  Legislature  has  made  pro- 
iqsion  for  gradually  laying  diy  morasses  and  swamps,  and  for  the  fortilt- 
motion  of  the  land  dunes  along  the  water  courses.    The  consequence  is  an 

— ^k- ■ 

*The  total  amoant  of  loans  realized  since  the  organUatioo  of  the  Institation  (1862)  to  tke 
tlft  of  December,  1857,  was  83,496,130  francs. 

1856  the  Goremment  appropriated  100,000,000  flrancs  fbr  nnderdraining. 
I  Ai  present,  6U.  J.J 
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increase  of  live  stock,  an  abundance  of  manures,  and  hence,  proportional^ 
larger  crops. 

.  In  Sardinia  there  exitfts  a  '^  Chamber  of  Agriculture,"  but  in  the  Papfl 
States  there  is  a  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Arts,  Industry,  Agriculture,  and 
Public  Worka 

Spain  has  a  Ministry  for  national  prosperity,  whose  sphere  comprises 
public  buildings,  agriculture  and  forestry,  mining,  commerce,  and  geneml 
industry. 

In  Bussia  the  ''  Ministiy  of  the  Imperial  Dcmiains"  has  the  control  and 
management  of  agricultural  afGedrs,  and  provides  means  for  its  improve 
ment  and  further  development.  It  aids  agriculture  in  every  possible  mafr> 
ner,  especially  by  the  exemplary  methods  of  cultivation  on  the  domain& 
In  some  provinces  agricultural  schools  and  model  &ima  have  been  estab* 
Hshed. 

In  Sweden  a  Department  of  Agriculture  is  attached  to  the  Minstry  of 
the  Interior. 

In  Turkey  is  a  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Public  Workg^ 
amilar  to  that  of  France. 

In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  there  is  no  governmental  department 
of  agriculture,  but  the  "Hoyal  Agricultural  Society"  receives  an  annual 
stipend  firom  die  treasury  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  ibe 
advancement  of  its  int^esta  In  Scotland  is  the  '<  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Scotland,"  which  also  receives  government  eid. 

In  all  these  European  countries  agriculture  is  making  great  progress: 
this  is  partly  due  to  the  interests  which  the  several  governments  take  In 
'  fostering  and  developing^  it ;  and  more  yet  is  due  to  the  &ct  tiiat  in  all 
these/ countries  are  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  and  experimenttd 
farms,  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  thorough  scientiAo 
minds  and  practical  men. 

Agricultural  societies  have  existed  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  centtiry 
ta  the  United  States,  and  much  of  the  progress  in  this  industrial  branch  h 
due  to  the  healthful  influence  exercised  by  these  societies.  An  agricul- 
tural college  was  organize^  and  put  in  successful  operation  in  CentMi 
eounty,  Pa.,  and  one  yt^b  about  being  organized  at  Ovid,  in  the  State  of 
Kew  York.  On  the  2d  of  Jufy,  1862^  the  following  bill',  passed  by  Con- 
gress, was  approved  by  the  Presidenti  and  almost  all  the  loyal  states  hatto 
accepted  the  grant  oontained  therein : 

**  An  act  donating  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  Colleges  ta 
the  benefit  of  Agricnltore  and  the  Mechanic  arts. 

''Be  U  enaded  bjf  the  SemxU  and  Emm  <f  S^mmi^Hm  </  the  DmUd Statm  </  Ammoa  im  Qmgim 
AM»milUiy  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  menttonedt 
so  amonnt  of  pablio  land  to  be  apportioned  to  each  State  a  quantity  equal  to  thirty  thounnd 
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wrei  for  each  senator  and  representatiye  In  CongreflSi  to  wMch  the  States  are  retpeotitSly 
entitled  by  the  apportionment  nnder  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty :  Provided  tbftt 
no  mineral  lands  shall  be  selected  or  purchased  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

^Seo,  2.  And  he  ii  further  enacted,  That  the  land  aforesaid  after  being  surveyed,  shall  ba 
iqtportloned  to  the  several  States  in  sections  or  subdivisions  of  sections  not  less  than  one  quarter 
of  a  section,  and  whenever  there  are  public  lands  In  a  State  sulject  to  sale  at  private  entry  ai 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State  shall  be  entitled 
■hall  be  selected  from  such  land  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Is  hereby  directed  to  issue  to  each  of  the  States  in  which  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  publia 
lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  wUch  bM 
State  may  be  entitled,  under  the  provlidons  of  this  act,  land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  for  the 
deficiency  of  its  distributive  share,  Bald  scrip  to  be  sold  by  sidd  States,  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatso- 
ever :  Provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  any  State  to  which  land  scrip  may  be  thus  issued,  be 
'allowed  to  locate  the  same  witiUn  the  lindts  of  any  other  State  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States ;  but  their  asrignees  may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  th^^nited  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty  five  ce^ti 
per  acre ;  and  provided  ftirther,  th    not  more  one  million  acres  shall  be  located  by  such 

tsrignees  in  any  one  of  the  States ;  and  provided  further,  that  no  such  location  shall  be  mado 
before  one  year  tr(m  the  passage  of  this  act 

«Saa  3.  And  he  U  further  enacted,  That  all  the  expenses  of  management,  superintendence^  and 
lazes,  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands,  previous  to  their  sales,  and  all  expenses  incurred  In 
the  management  and  disbursement  of  the  moneys  which  may  be  received  therefrom,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  States  to  which  they  nmy  belong  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  States,  so  thai  tho 
entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution  whatever  to 
flie  purpose  hereinafter  mentioned. 

**8ko.  4.  And  he  U  further  enacted,  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  8f(»e- 
ffdd  by  the  State  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned  and  from  the  sales  of  the  land  scrip  heteiih 
hefcfce  provided  for  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some  other  safe  stocks, 
yielding  not  less  than  five  per  oentum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks,  and  that  the  mon^ 
10  Invested  shall  constitnte  a  perpetual  Aind  ;  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undi*- 
minished  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this  act),  and  the  interest  of  which 
Aall  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act 
to  the  endowment  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading  object  shall 
k^  without  excluding  other  soientiflcanldasslcal  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teaeh 
PDch  branches  of  learMng  as  are- related"to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  amaantt 
s  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  pre8cribe,.in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  aatd 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

Ssa  5.  And  he  U further  enacted,  That  the  grant  ofland  and  land  scrip  hereby  authorized,  shall 
le  made  on  the  following  oonditions,  to  which  as  well  as  to  the  provision  hereinbefore  contained 
fte  previous  assent  of  the  several  slates  shall  be  dgnilM  by  legislative  act : 

"  1st  If  any  portion  of  the  taod  invested,  as  provided  hj  the  foregoing  section,  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  interest  thereon,  shall  by  any  action  or  contingency,  be  diminished  or  lost,  it  shall 
lie  replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  86  that  the  capital  o^  the  fund  shall  remain  forever 
mdiminished,  and  the  ananal  interest  shall  be  regularly  applied  without  diminution  to  the  put- 
poses  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  thfa  act,  eio&pi  that  a  sum  not  exoeedtog  ten  per 
oentum  upon  the  amount  received  by  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  fat 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  faro^  whenever  authorised  by  the 
VIQKctlve  legislatures  of  said  States. 

^id.   Ko  portion  of  said  ftand  nor  the  inters  tiiereondiaU  be  an>lleddlrectty  or  indireolly 
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under  an  J  pretense  whatever,  to  the  porchase,  erection,  preeerration,  or  repair  of  any  boildtof 
or  bnildiDgs. 

"Sd.  Any  State  whicli  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  providons  of  this  act,  thaU 
l^yide  within  five  years  at  least  not  less  than  one  college  as  described  in  the  fourth  section  Of 
ftis  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall  cease,  and  said  State  sball  be  bound  to  pay  the  United 
States  the  amount  received  of  any  lands  previously  sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchase  undet 
Ifae  State  shall  be  valid. 

**  4th.  An  annual  report  shall  be  made,  regarding  the  progress  of  each  college,  reoordilig 
way  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and  results,  and  such  other  matten 
including  State  industrial  and  economical  statistics  as  may  be  supposed  useful ;  one  copy  of 
irtilch  shall  be  transmitted  by  mall,  flree,  by  each,  to  all  other  colleges  whioh  may  be  endowed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also  one  dopy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

'*5th.  When  lands  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been  raised  to  double  thi 
minimum  price,  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be  computed  to  the  States  al 
'  tfie  maximum  price,  and  the  number  of  acres  proportionally  diminished. 

^  6th.  No  State  while  in  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the  Qpvemment  of 
ttie  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act 

«*7th.    No  State,  shall  he  entitled  to  the  bene  aot,  unless  it  shall  express  Ui 

iKoeptance  thereof  by  its  legislature  within  two  yean  from  the  date  of  its  approval  by  tht 
Rreaident. 

''ISeo.  6.  And  be  U  further  maded,  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the  providons  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
moA  sixty- three. 

**  SEa  7.  And  he  U  furiher  enadei^  That  the  land  oiBcers  shall  receive  the  same  fees  fOff 
locating  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  are  now  allowed  for  the  locathm 
OC  military  bounty  land-warrants  under  existing  laws :  Provided  their  maximum  compensatina 
riiall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

^Sxa  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  to  which  scily 
tfiall  be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  required  to  report  annually  to  Congr«« 
•U  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  o^  the  amount  received  for  tht 
e,  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  prooeed^" 


Daring  tbe  session  of  the  Ohio  legislaiare  in  1864,  a  bill  (H.  B.  No.  4) 
passed  accepting  this  grant  of  680,000  acres  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  at  m 
later  period  in  the  year  the  Governor  received  land  scrip  for  that  amonnl 
Sevend  bills  for  the  organization  of  several  agricultural  colleges  were  pr%- 
aented  to  the  legislature,  as  well  as  memorials  from  the  trustees  of  tbt 
college  at  College  Hill,  near  Cincinnati ;  Ohio  University,  at  Athemi; 
Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  and  Mt  Union  College,  at  Mt  Union,  Stark 
county,  Ohio.  A  committee  consisting  of  the  Senate  and  House  committeei 
on  "Agriculture,"  and  "Colleges  and  Universities,"  visited  the  oollegt 
near  Cincinnati,  and  subsequently  reported  to  the  legislature  that  "W# 
wquld  therefore  recommend  that  the  trustees  and  stockholders  of  FarmeA' 
College  be  requested  to  leave  open  their  proposal  now  before  this  General 
Assembly,  in  order  that  future  action  may  be  had  upon  this  subject|  with 
dtit  legBud  to  the  highest  and  beet  interests  of  the  whole  State."  Soma 
members  of  the  legislature  were  of  opinion  that  an  agricultuaal  department 
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attached  to  existmg  ooUeges  in  the  State,  would  proye  to  be  all  that  agii* 
culture  or  its  intereets  would  require ;  others  were  for  eetablifihing  thre« 
or  more  exdusively  agricultund  and  mechanical  colleges,  whilst  many 
were  of  opinion  that  agriculture  proper  could  receive  no  permanent  benefit 
fiom  science  or  special  agricultural  education. 

Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  science  jMroperly  applied,  or  special  educa- 
tion for  that  purpose,  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  agriculture  can  not  certfdnly 
l>e  familiar  wiUi  the  history  of  agriculture  during  the  past  century  in 
Europe.  A  few  facts  and  figures  in  relation  to  this  point  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here.  In  Prussia  the  area  cultivated  at  present  is  the  same  that  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Annexed  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  product 
per  square  (Prussian)  mile,  together  with  the  product  per  capita  of  iht 
population  in  1765,^1fe00,  and  1854 : 
% 


"■^ r- — 

1755. 

1800. 

1854. 

Bmfaeli. 

PercapltiL 

BoBhelB. 

Per  capita 

BoflheU. 

Per  capita. 

Wbeat 

1,023 

11,240 

5,403 

8,092 

467 

819 

793 

0*86 
4  21 
208 
8  06 
0*13 
012 
e-25 

2,658 

16.891 

7,448 

10,760 

405 

893 

8,307 

0-78 
5-78 
.  2  53 
3  64 
012 
0  10 
2-84 

18,891 

84,100 

14,850 

40.726 

8,465 

8,378 

119,735 

2*53 

Bye 

4-67 

Barley 

2  00 

oatef ::.:..::;;:;; 

5  57 

IfizvdcroM 

1  10 

PfM , 

1  21 

Potatoes 

16  38 

Popolatioo 

28,337 
3,641 

10  21 

46,847 
2,951 

15-79 

244,635 
.    7,310 

83-40 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1755  the  population  was 
2,641  per  square  (Trussian)  mile— equal  to  about  mxteen  of  our  squart 
•miles — and  that  the  entire  product  per  square  mile  of  all  the  crops  used  9M 
food  for  the  inhabitants,  amounted  to  ten  and  one<flfth  bushels  for  eveiy 
individual.  About  1780  considerable  attention  was  directed  to  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  in  that  country,  and  by  the  year  1800  the  aggr^te  of 
cereal  crops  was  almost  doubled,  or  would  have  given  every  individual,  if 
the  population  of  1755  had  not  increased,^  seventeen  and  three-fourth 
bushels,  but  as  the  population  did  increase  somewhat,  the  average  per 
ecgpita  was  a  litUe  over  fifteen  and  three-fourth  bushels.  About  1800  th« 
doctrines  of  Thaer  and  Von  Fellenberg  were  finding  a  practical  responaa 
in  the  improvement  of  almost  all  departments  of  agriculture.  Agrictdtund 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  experiimental  fanns  sprang  up  in  many 
places  in  Prussia.  The  result  of  this  agricultural  education  is  that  in  1854^ 
when  the  population  aimounted  to  7j8^10  per  square  mile,  the  aggregate 
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production  amotmted  to  244,6S5  bn^helfi,  or  about  nine  times  the  amount 
inroduced  on  the  same  area  one  )iundred  ye^s  previous,  and  gave  an 
average  of  thirty-three  and  one-half  btishels  to  every  individual  of  a  popu- 
lataotL  which  had  almost  tripled  during  the  century. 

The  population  per  square' mile  of  1854  could  not  have  been  subsisted 
on  the  product  of  a  square  mile  in  1765,  whilst  the  population  of  1755  would 
have  had  more  than  nine  timte  tiie  amount  in  1854  than  they  had  in  1755. 
No  one  will  argue  that  the  soil  of  its  own  aocord  really  became  Tnore  pro- 
ductive by  reaping  a  hundred  crops  from  it  The  Increased  productiveness 
tiien  must  be  attributed  to  an  improved  system  of  culture,  and  thi^  im- 
^  proved  system  could  havd  had  no  other  origin  than  intelligence,  or,  in 
o£her  words,  applied  sciEKck  The  figures  just  quoted  are  a  mudi 
stronger  argument  in  favor  of  agricultural  education  dian  the  most  rheto- 
rical essay  could  possibly  make. 

If  Efpecial  education  is  of  advantage  anywhere,  it  must  be  of  greater 
advantage  in  agriculture  to  sociely  in  genend  than  in  any  other  industrial 
pursuit — ^indeed  of  greater  advantage  than  in  any  other  pursuit  whatever, 
because  it  is  the  application  of  knowledge  (whidi  is  nothing  more  than  a 
more  common  name  for  science)  to  the  prod^tion  of  the  raw  mateiiaL 
When  and  where  the  raw  material  can  be  produced  in  great  abundance 
and  cheaply,  all  else  consequent  upon  it  follows  more  rapidly,  and  with 
greater  advantage  to  society  at  large.  K  breadstuff,  the  ''staff  of-  life,  ^' 
and  material  for  clothing,  are  abundant  and  cheap^  then  more  time  maybe 
devoted  to  social  intercoiirse,  study,  and  the  development  and  culture  of 
the  better  and  more  refined  qualities  of  our  natures. 

But  the  practical  man  objects  to  teaching  agriculture  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  insists  that  "farming"  cannot  be  either  learned  or  taught  prop- 
erly, except  upon  the  farm  itself.  He  objects  to  teaching  chemistry,  botany 
and  geology,  with  reference  to  employing  these  sciences  in  agriculture. 
^0  be  consistent,  he  should .  object  to  teaching  arithmetio,  grammar  and 
geography  in  comiiaon  schools.  In  many  arithmetics  maj^  found  exam- 
ples for  exercise  somewhat  as  follows :  ''  The  head  of  a  fish  is  9  inches 
long,  and  the  tail  is  as  long  as  half  the  body,  and  the  body  is  as  long  as 
the  head  and  tail  together;  what  is  the  entire  length  of  the  fish?"  The 
"^ctical  man  ought  t6  say  that,  as  well  as  the  head  could  be  measured,  the 
entire  fish  might  be  measured,  and  therefore  there  is  no  use  in  making 
•*a  sum"  about  it  ih  arithmetic,  and  furthermore,  such  sums  do  not  occur 
In  practical  life  at  all  events ;  aiid  therefore  the  time  and  money  expended 
in  studying  arithmetic  is  just  so  much  thrown  away — ^is,  in  £ict,  worse  than 
fiirown  away,  for  the  sttifient's  mind  becomes  filled  with  "  vagaries  "  of  this 
)d&d,  and  forgets  the  more  practical  and  substantial  duties  of  life.    Again, 
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in  some  ariihemfitios,  under  the  head  of  "  UiwDanaoi^  ExamiploB^^  intended 
as  a  test  of  the  student's  proficiency  in  the  analysis  of  nnmbers,  may  Ihi 
fbnnd  an  example  somewhat  as  follows : 

A}  B  And  C  met  at  an  iiiii» 

Whero  tiujy  grew  Tory  josftj 
Witb  drinking  fanndf,  wine  and  gin, 

Soma  gteasaa^  toO|  bf  di€ffj. 

At  lengtb  tlie  reok'iOng  ihey  flinti  p^r 

To  make  aU  matters  even  \ 
,  ,  il  paid  two-nlntha,  aa  poets  say. 

While  ^  and  (7  paid  seren ; 
As  ofl  aa  0  paid  thirtgr  cents, 

^paldtkesomof^. 
Now  teU  the  cents  each  fellow  spenl^ 

If  C  spent  nine  times  twenty. 

The  very  ^^praciiodl^  man  wonld,  at  onoe  apd  in  disgnst^  withdraw  his 
sons  £rom  school|  if  he  learned  that  they  were  spending  their  time  in  owi- 
pnting  the  ^^Ujmr  bUk^^  of  three  worthier  apamp^  at  one  of  their  mid* 
night  orgies.  All  the  examples  in  arithmetic^  without  any  reference  to  tbi 
language  in  which  they  are  clodied,  or  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied in  the  book,  serve  edmply  to  £Euniliarize  the  student  with  the  power 
and  relation  of  numbers.  There  are  thousands  of  events  in  every-daj 
practical  life,  in  which  the  principle  or  relation  of  numbers,  assumed  in 
the  ''fish"  example,  or  in  the  example  of  ^'  A,  B  and  0,"  are  involyedi 
and  on  the  proper  analysis  or  solution  of  which  much  happiness  or  miseiy 
may  depend.  G^xe  difficulty  with  the  purelyjpmctfcaZman— as  this  termis 
generally  und^nrtood— ^is  that  he  does  not  discover  any  principle  involved  in 
any  of  these  examples,  but  accepts  them  in  their  literal  sense,  and  will  not 
•ccept  them  in  any  other ;  and,  if  reminded  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
illustrating  a  principle^  he  will  insist  that  the  example  should  eiq>reaB  in 
actual  and  positive  language  the  principle  involved.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  he  fldls  to  find  anything  in  chemistry,  botany,  geology  or  min^ 
erology,,to  assist  him  in  his  avocation.  He  finds,  for  example,  in  chem- 
istiy,  diat  oxygen  and  nitrogen  form  the  atmosphere ;  that  oxygen  and 
hydiogen  form  water,  and  that  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  form  i^mmftinif^ 
which  is  excellent  plant-fixxL  He  finds  that  he  cannot  mix  water  and  aii^ 
and  thus  obtain  the  desired  plant-food,  and  abandons  chemistry  in  disgust 
He  does  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  ammonia  might  not  be  obtained^ 
*  ready  mtade^**  in  Ike  urine  of  his  cattle  and  horses  in  Ihe  stable,  and  that 
fiqtdd  manure  is  the  readkst  and  most  practical  means  at  his  command 
io  supply  plants  with  food.  And  because  he  does  not  find  barn-yard  ma* 
nore  discussed  in  elementary  works  on  ohenustry,  thinks  that  manure  hat 
110  diMnioal  e&ot  Oft  hit  soil  (»:  cn^ 
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The  agriculturist  requires  a  specif  eduoatioi>  just  as  mucli  if  i}ot  more 
than  any  of  those  who  engage  in  the  ''  learned  professions  "  of  law,  medicine 
or  Divinity.  To  be  eminentlj  successful,  the  agriculturist  requires  just  as 
precise  a  knowledge  of  chemistiy,  botany,  physiology  and  geology,  as  the 
physician  requires  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  therapeutics  and 
materia  medica ;  or,  as  the  merchant  xequires  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic^ 
grammar,  geography  and  book  keeping.  In  an  agricultural  college  he  will 
learn  the  elements  and  principles  of  these  sciences,  and  on  an  experimen- 
tal &rm,  he  will  learn  the  pratiqal  application  of  them.  The  college, 
therefore,  will  be  a  failure  if  there- are  not  lands  sufficient  attached  to  it 
upon  which  every  important  principle  taught  can  be  put  in  practice  upon 
the  soil,  and  a  competent  teacher  to  direct  the  application.  It  is,  after  ally 
upon  the  experimental  fiurm  that  we  must  rely  for  the  acquisition  of  pod- 
tiye  knowledge  in  fanning.  So  fiur  as  this  topic  of  experiments  in  agri- 
culture is  concerned,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  present  entire  the  able 
address  of  Prof.  Anderson,  at  Stirling,  in  Scotland,  as  we  ftud  it  printed 
in  the  London  Farmer^s  Magatine  : 

Wlieu  the  agriouliare  of  the  earij  part  of  the  oentary  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
pireeeiil  day,  it  is  Tery  eTident  thai  its  marrelleiis  progress  must,  be  attributed  to  a  t** 
riety  of  oiroumstances.  The  increase  of  the  population,  and  of  the  national  wealth,  and 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people,  haye  all  tended  to  promote  it ;  but  their  influence 
uay  be  described  as  to  a  certain  extent  unaToidable^  and  thej  are  in  no  degree  special  to 
sgrioulture,  but  haye.  acted  with  equal  force  on  erery  department  of  the  arts  and  main 
vfaetures.  While  due  weight  must  be  glTen  to  these  and  other  similar  causes,  we  natur- 
ally look  with  greater  interest  to  those  which  ha?e  exerted  a  more  epeciaL  e£fect  on 
agriculture  itself,  and  haye  caused  it  to  adyance  with  perhaps  greater  rapidity  than  anj 
other  art.  This  rapid  progress  is  largely  due  to  its  haying  called  in  extraneous  aid.  14 
has  applied  to  the  mechanician  to  deyise  new  implements  and  machines  better  fitted  to 
Ailfll  the  ol^eets  than  these  preyiously  in  use ;  to  the  chemist,  the  physiotogiet,  and  the 
meteorologist,  to  explain  the  naturaMaws  on  which  it  depends— «nd  these  branches  of 
knowledge  haye  brought  to  bear  upon  it  the  results  of  much  laborious  work — a  great 
part  of  which  was  accumulated  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  eyen  imagined  that  it  could 
become  useful  to  agriculture,  and  when  the  teachings  of  science  were  often  considered 
Tisionary  and  unpractical.  The  farmer  has  not  been  slow  to  take  adyantage  of  the 
aasiatanoe  which  these  scieneea  afford  him,  bat  has  recognised  the  fact  that  bis  art  is  • 
oomplex  one,  founded  on  many  branches  of  human  knowledge,  with,  which  he  may  wil- 
fully co-operate  in  adyancing  it;  and  in  this  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  aid  and 
aasistance,  as  well  as  for  actiye  exertion  in  determining  their  principles,  lies  the  greal 
guarantee  for  the  progress  of  all  the  arts.  In  the  early  stage  of  their  existence,  thoto 
who  practice  them  not  only  remain  within  the  circle  of  their  ow^  knowledge,  but  they 
are  content  to  be. to  a  great  extent  passiye  agents,  adopting,  it  is  true,  such  improyementi 
as  come  in  their  way,  but  rarely  going  out  of  the  beaten  track  to  sock  for  them,  and  henot 
that  slow  progress  which  constrasts  so  strikingly  with  the  rapid  deyelopment  which  if 
fare  to  occur  when  men^a  minds  are  directed  to  what  is  new.  ' 

In  no  art,  perhaps,  is  the  contrast  between  these  two     %gM  of  itf  oaiitenof  ttON 
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•iriking  than  in  agricuUare.    Tlie  farmer  of  the  Iftsi  century  was  content  to  do  as  big 

Iktliers  had  done  beforo  him,  and  ploughed  and  manured  in  certain  ways,  because  it  had 

tteen  the  custom  to  do  so  A*om  time  ImmemoriaL    I^  he  were  possessed  of  superior  pow^ 

«i  of  obserration  (a  far  rarer  gift  than  is  generally  supposed),  he  noted  what  occurred 

•n  his  own  or  his  neighbors*  farms ;  and  if  it  happened  that  any  particular  operation 

JMM  attended  by  faTorable  results,  he  adopted  it  in  ftiture  years.    It  will  be  readily  aoK 

darstood  that,  so  long  as  this  method  was  followed,  the  progress  of  agriculture  was   • 

necessarily  slow,  for  it  depended  not  merely  on  the  chance  of  a  particular  result  occu^ 

ling,  but  of  its  occurring  under  the  eyes  of  an  indiyidual  possessing  the  qualificationt 

secesaary  to  enable  him  to  take  adtantage  of  it,  and,  eyen  when  thus  observed,  tlft 

knowledge  acquired  passed  but  slowly  ft>om  man  to  man,  and  many  years  elapsed  befoiv 

it  became  generally  known ;  for  there  was  then  no  agricultural  press  to  dififuse  Um 

kuowle^P  of  it  oyer  the  country,  and  no  agricultural  societies  in  which  its  good  efifeota 

•onld  be  discussed.    Very  striking  is  the  contrast  between  this  state  of  things  and  th» 

Mtiye  watchfulness  of  the  modern  farmer,  oyer  on  the  alert  for  what  is  new,  rapidljr 

Wting  advantage  of  every  step  that  is  made,  and  anxious  to  do  what  in  liim  lies  to  con- 

telbute  to  the  general  fund  of  information. 

Amidst  the  various  methods  by  which  agriculture  may  be  promoted,  the  claims  of  e»» 
periment  have  not  been  overlooked ;  and  the  farmer  has  of  late  years  devoted  much  tim* 
wad  labor  to  this  important  means  of  establishing  the  principles  on  which  his  art  d^ 
pend8«    The  introduction  of  experimental  inquiry  has  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  prt^ 
dneed  a  revolution  in  agriculture ;  for  it  has  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  ^M 
Aown  that  it  depends  on  general  principles,  which  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  to  develop 
and  establish  on  a  sure  and  firm  foundation.    Nowhere  have  experiments  been  made  witk 
grater  seal  and  activity  than  in  our  own  country ;  and  we  owe  their  number  and  acci»> 
raey  very  greatly  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.    Up- 
wards of  twenty  years  ago  the  Society  commenced  offering  prizes  for  reports  of  expert* 
stents,  and  it  has  continued  to  cto  so  ever  since ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  pages 
of  its  "  Transactions "  contain  a  larger  number  of  careful  and  accurate  experiments 
ttian  those  of  any  similar  periodical.    Every  year  the  subject  receives  new  attention*; 
and  the  premium-book  contains  a  series  of  suggestions  for  experiments,  selected  by  % 
•ommittee  including  a  large  number  of  the  most  experienced  practical  farmers,  as  bein|p 
ttiose  which  especially  merit  investigation,  and  are  likely  to  give  results  useful  to  agrl- 
•alture.    Although  the  number  of  experiments  made  by  farmers  in  Scotland  and  else^ 
where  is  very  considerable,  there  is  no  doubt  they  might  be  beneficially  extended.    New 
■nbjeets  of  investigation  might  be  undertaken ;  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  systematis 
plan,  the  value  of  the  results  obtained  might  be  increased ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  thonghi 
that  the  whole  subject  might  be  advantageously  discussed  here,  and  the  aims  and  objects 
sC  experiments,  as  well  as  the  conditions  requisite  to  insure  accuracy,  explained.    I  am 
iho  more  induced  to  do  this  because  it  has  been  erroneously  alleged  that  I  am  inclined 
to  depreciate  experimental  agriculture,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  misappre- 
hension.   So  far  fh>m  this  being  the  ease,  I  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  doing  all 
in  my  power  to  promote  it.    By  many  elaborate  analysis  I  have  sought  to  give  complete- 
Bess  and  precision  to  the  results  obtained  in  the  field,  and  have  always  expressed  mj 
appreciation  of  the  care  and  accuracy  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  such 
inqniries. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  experiments  might  be 
ittidertaken  with  wider  olijeotB  than  those  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  satisfied. 
snd  thai  the  progress  of  agricultiire,  while  it  demands  more  minute  and  extensive  is- 
f«irie0|  affords  also  the  means  ^  aooompllshing  them.    It  was  not  long  since  remarked 
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to  me  by  ft  disiingtuBlied  agrienltmist,  irho  has  himself  made  many  aconrate  and  ireO* 
ddTised  experiments,  that  he  thoaght  farmers  had  got  too  mnch  into  a  beaten  track,  aitid 
went  on  repeating  the  same  experiments  over  and  OTor  again ;  and  in  this  I  think  thexv 
itf  lome  degree  of  truth ;  and,  without  nnderraluing  repeated  experiments,  the  great  iiA- 
portanee  of  which  will  be  afterwards  pointed  oat,  there  is  no  doubt  that  new  suljects 
of  inquiry  might  be  opened  up  with  the  effect  of  interesting  a  great  number  of  personj^ 
ftsd  inducing  them  to  enter  into  this  field  of  useftilness.  The  fact  is,  that  from  the  Tery 
nature  of  things,  the  field  of  experiment  increases  CTC/y  year.  As  our  knowledge  adk 
Tsnces  new  sul^iects  suggest  themselTCS,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  result  of  enii 
ieries  of  experiments  giyes  the  first  indication  of  the  necessity  for  another,  or  they  wk»^ 
ahow  that  the  method  which  appeared  well  adapted  to  elucidate  the  required  facts  is  not 
ioficient  for  the  purpose,  and  render  it  necessary  to  throw  OTerboard  what  had  beam 
done,  and  to  commence  again  ab  iniUou  In  such  a  case  it  may  seem  that  the  labor  e9» 
peaded  has  been  lost,  ^though  such  is  really  not  the  case,  these  Imperfect  experiments 
being  a  necessaiy  step  towards  the  more  perfect  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that|  aa 
our  knowledge  adyances,  not  only  are  more  minute  and  aecurate  inquiries  necessarily 
but  the  methods  of  iuTestigation  themselyes  improye;  so  that  no  experiments  caabi 
oansidered  as  final,  but  all  must  be  repeated  and  reyised  at  more  or  less  distant  interrala 
of  time. 

Without  entering  for  the  moment  more  fully  into  this  question,  we  may  set  out  wiUi 
the  position  that  care^l  and  minute  experiments  are  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
means  of  promoting  both  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture ;  and  as  they  are  yeiy 
laborious,  it  is  most  important  that  they  should  be  directed  into  the  most  profitable  chaiiF* 
nels,  and  the  maximum  of  useftil  results  be  obtained  firom  them.  In  considering  tht 
matter,  it  may  be  obseryed  at  the  outset  that  all  agricultural  experiments  may  be  diyided 
into  two  great  classes,  one  set  leading  to  ipeetal^  the  other  to  general  conclusions ;  the  firii 
haying  for  its  object  to  determine  pa^cula?  facts,  the  second  to  establish  general  prin* 
oii^es. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  first  of  these,  we  may  take  the  case  of  experiments  made  If 
ft  Armer,  in  which  he  contrasts  two  or  more  manures  with  one  another,  for  the  sake  of 
satisfying  himself  as  to  which  it  will  be  most  profitable  for  him  to  use  on  his  own  farm* 
If  he  obtain  a  definite  result^  the  immc^ate  and  tangible  gain  is  obyious,  because  he  is 
enabled  to  introduce  a  material  economy  by  confining  himself  in  Aiture  years  to  thaft 
manure  which  proyed  most  adyantageous.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  result 
ihaH  be  of  any  use  to  his  neighbor,  for  differences  in  the  soil  may  effect  the  results;  and 
eirett  were  they  completely  identical,  differences  in  height  and  exposure  or  in  the  meteo»* 
dogical  conditions  may  completely  alter  the  circunxstances.  No  doubt  the  case  is  rarft 
in  which  an  experiment  of  this  kind  is  altogether  deyoid  of  ^tructlon  or  yalue  to  other 
•ffriculturists;  but  yery  frequently  an  indiyidual,  when.experiment^g  for  his  owa 
Miefit,  may  adopt  a  kind  of  inquiry  yery  different  firom  that  which  he  would  seleet  if 
^Ub  object  were  the  instruction  of  the  a>gricultural  public 

The  other  classes  of  experiments  which  are  directed  to.  the  general  adyantage  of  agri* 
ooltnre  haye  a  higher  aim^  for  they  seek  to  establish  some  general  principle  or  principles 
which  underlie  its  practice,  and  thus  enable  us  to  generalise,  as  we  say  in  scientiils 
Iftnguftge — that  is,  enabib  us  to  draw  conclusions  which  are  not  only  true  in  a  few  sp^ial 
eases,  but,  if  rightly  used,  ftre  applicable  under  a  great  yariety  of  apparently  diffemii 
ooaditions.  Buoh  experimenjts,  for  example^  would  take  a  manure  not  as  a  whole,  boi 
w^d  dissect  it,  as  it  were,  and  selecting  each  of  its  constituents  separately,  would  eii» 
deayor  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  total  manurial  effect  it  produced  was  due  to  each  of 
ikuf^i  9^^  ^  this  course  were  pursued  with  a  yariety  of  smbstftnoes,  we  should  in  tfas 
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loAf  tun  be  enAbl€d  to  see  irh%i  reeuU  ouglii  to  be  predaeed  bjr  an/  particular  mixture 
vadev  any  oiroomBtanoeB.  The  great  laws  hj  which  the  action  of  manures  is  goYcmed 
woiifd  ihuB  be  eiitabliihed— a  knowledge  Talnable  in  all  coming  time  and  in  eyery  poa- 
iible  eit^dition. 

There  is,  howerer,  a  Tcry  important  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  experi* 
metttS)  iniiemuefa  •as  those  made  with  a  special  object  give  an  immediate  answer  of  some 
kind  or  otiier,  and  decide,  eyen  when  repeated  only  a  few  times,  which  is. the  most  usefkil 
mannM^  ior'euplo J  in  the  particular  case ;  while  those  made  for  the  purpose  of  determin* 
iag  general  principles  must  be  frequently  repeated  and  yaried  in  eyery  possible  way,  and 
may  be  carried  on  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  much  time 
and  labor,  before  any  conclusions  whateyer  can  be  drawn  Arom  them.  With  such  a  dif> 
ference  it  will  be  no'  matter  of  surprise  that  the  minority  of  experiments  hitherto  made, 
flhonld  belong  tO'  the  former  class,  and  comparatiyely  few  to  the  latter,  which  at  first 
eight  appear  x>f  a  more  abstract  character,  and  less  immediately  applicable  to  practice. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  prises  offered  by  this  society  for  special  experiments  haye 
generally  been  well  competed  for;  while  those  which  seek  to  determine  general  laws 
haye  attracted  comparatiyely  little  attention,  though  they  are  really  the  most  important, 
and  this  is  after  all  yery  natural ;  for  eyery  one  naturally  desires  to  see  Ids  own  labors 
producing  an  immediate  practical  result,  and  looks  with  far  less  fayor  or  gratification  on 
the  elew  process  of  storing  up  facts  from  which  no  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn  until 
lliey  haye  been  accumulated  during  many  years.  Yet  this  patient  accumulation  is  indis- 
pensi^le  to  the  proper  foundation  of  scientific  principles.  Its  necessity  is  recognised  in 
all  the  sciences,  and  it  is  yery  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  astronomy,  where  the 
olwer^er  is  often  compelled  to  wait  for  many  years  until  the  recnrring  course  of  eyenti 
enables  him  to  obserre  the  facts  he  requires,  and  he  is  content  to  go  on  year  after  year 
amassing  /acts  by  which  his  successors  are  destined  to  profit. 

The  agriculturist  is  in  a  somewhat  similar  predicament.    His  experiments  necoM 
extend  oyer  an  entire  season,  and  are  exposed  to  the  disturbing  efllscts  of  weatl 
many .  other  causes  which,  as  eyery  one  knows,  will  tend  to  inyalidate,  or  at  t 
effect,  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  f^m  them,  and  are  often  ye 
heartening  to  the  experimenter.    Perseyeranoe  should  indeed  be  the  motto  of  the  ag 
tural  f  xpeHmentor.    He  should  remember  that  his  results  are  yaluable  in  proportio. 
their  number,  for  it  is  frequent  repetition  which  enables  him  to  eliminate  the  effect 
foil  and  weather,  and  giyes  precision  and  certainty  to  his  results. 

What  I  haye  to  say  regarding  the  conducting  of  agricultural  experiments  may  be  i-  • 
Tided  into  two  parts — Ist,  the  precautions  necessary  to  procure  accuracy,  and,  2d,  L 
mode  in  which  experimental  agriculture  may  be  beet  promoted.    In  .commencing  any  f 
of  experiments,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  a  definite  plan  should  be  laid  dew 
The  experimenter  should  put  before  himself  some  question  or  questions  for  solution,  ane 
should  then  set  himself  to  consider  careftilly  how  his  experiments  may  be  so  shaped  as  to 
giye  a  definite  answer  with  accuracy  and  precision.    To  secure  this  no  precaution  should 
be  omitted,  and  he  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  inaccurate  experiment  is  not* 
only  useless,  but  is  misleading,  and  that  the  omission  of  some  apparently  unimportant 
pieoe  of  information  may  depriye  an  otherwise  excellent  experiment  of  half  its  yalne. 
Aboye  all  things,  he  must  ayoid  undertaking  too  much.    He  will  find  no  dlftoulty  at 
seed-time  in  beginning  a  large  number  of  experiments,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  all 
the  necessary  weighings  at  haryest,  when  he  has  so  many  other  matters  to  attend  to.    It 
is  Tory  desirable  also  that  the  experiments  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  re-. 

6— A. 
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petted  during  ieteral  ioeeMsite  ymt§  <m  m  eztetl/  iiinflftr  pltfi,  by  wKieli  tiiefr  ?alw 

will  be  enormouBly  inereMed* 

HaTing  fixed  upon  the  pftrtioular  sulijeot  to  be  examined,  the  next  point  ie  to  aseerfllklii 
•xactlj  the  existing  state  of  information  on  it,  the  current  opinions  regarding  it;  and 
snj  proTiotis  experiments  bearing  on  it  should  be  minutely  examined,  by  irhioh  meuM 
much  labor  and  unnecessary  repetition  may  be  ayoided.  The  prerious  experiment^ 
should  be  rery  carefully  studied,  and  their  weak  points  traced,  so  that  the  same  errora 
or  defects  may  not  occur  in  those  about  to  be  begun.  Haying  arranged  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding,  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  the  experiments  about  to  be  performed  mighi 
not  at  the  same  time  be  made  to  throw  light  on  some  points  not  included  in  the  original 
plan;  or  whether,  by  some  slight  modification,  they  might  not  embrace  some  farther 
matter  without  detracting  tram  their  accuracy  in  relation  to  their  primary  object  These 
arrangements  should,  if  possible,  be  made  long  before  the  time  at  which  it  is  necessary 
to  commence  the  experiments,  so  that  the  plan  may  be  well  digested,  and  nothing  of  im- 
portance be  OTerlooked.  The  plan  being  Arranged,  the  next  matter  for  consideration  is 
the  field  in  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  and  to  this  Tory  great  attention  should 
be  paid.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  soil  should  be  as  uniform  in  quality  and 
texture  as  possible.  Absolute  uniformity  can  rarely  be  secured,  but  eyery  effort  should 
be  made  to  come  as  near  it  as  circumstances  will  permit;  and  if  the  experimenter  wishes 
to  give  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  to  his  results,  he  will  endeayor  to  produce  some 
experimental  eyidence  of  t|ie  uniformity  of  his  soil,  or  of  the  limits  within  which  the 
produce  of  diflferent  parts  of  it  dilfer— a  point  in  regard  to  which  most  experiments  are 
▼ery  deficient. 

Preference  should  always  be  giyen  to  a  field  which  is  perfectly  flat.  Undulations  on 
the  surface  are  generally  connected  with  differences  in  the  soil  or  subsoil,  and  are  often 
due  to  the  existence  of  rocks  beneath  the  heights,  which,  of  course,  modify  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  nature  and  quality  of  the  superincumbent  soil.  On  a  considerable  slope  the 
soil  can  neyer  be  uniforaii  as  any  one  may  easily  conyinoe  himself  when  the  state  of  a 
ploughed  field,  on  eyen  a  yery  moderate  inclination,  is  examined  after  a  heayy  foil  of 
rain.  The  furrows  at  the  lower  part  of  the  field  will  then  be  often  seen  filled  with  mat- 
iers  washed  down  ^m  the  higher  leyel ;  and  what  is  there  deposited  is  sometimes  the 
ooarser  sandy  p^rt  of  the  soil,  the  fineJiy  diyided  clay,  which  is  generally  its  most  yaln- 
able  portion,  haying  been  carried  off  to  the  ditches  or  drains;  while  at  other  times^  and 
more  particularly  when  the  skq^  is  gentlci  the  finer  particles  are  deposited  at  the  bet* 
tom,  and  the  coarser  left  behind,  Whicheyer  of  these  be  the  case,  it  is  yery  manifest 
that  the  effect  is  to  create  a  difference  between  the  two  portions  of  the  field,  which  must  in 
the  course  of  time  become  considerable.  When  it  is  unayoidable  to  make  the  experimenta 
on  such  a  soil,  the  plots  for  the  different  substances  should  be  arrai^iged  in  a  single  row 
along  the  middle  of  the  slope,  the  upper  part  of  each  being  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
top.  In  this  way  the  chances  are  that  all  of  them  will  be  fairly  comparable  with  one 
another;  but  it  must  neyer  be  forgotten  that,  though  experiments  in  such  a  soil  are  ad- 
missible,  they  are  open  to  some  risk  of  fallacy,  which  can  only  be  ayoided  by  the  great- 
est possible  care. 

The  importance  of  unifomxity  of  soil  is  so  obyious  that  there  is  scarcely  an  experiment 
on  record  in  which  it  is4iot  referred  to,  and  a  statement  made  that  the  portion  selected 
for  the  experiments  was  suitable  in  this  respect;  but  it  is  genearlly  a  mere  statement  of 
a  fact  which  we  are  led  to  infer  has  been  determined  merely  by  ocular  inspection.  But 
as  this  is  liable  to  be  fallacious,  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  if  some  more  precise 
method  of  ascertaining  it  were  adopted.  This  could  be  readily  done  by  deoiding  on  the 
nature  of  the  experiments  and  the  position  of  the  plots  a  year  beforehand.    The  plots 
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should  then  be  at  once  itaked  out,  and  the  erop  being  raised  in  the  nsnal  way,  (be  pro* 
dnce  of  eacb  should  be  harrested  and  weighed  separately ;  and  if  it  prored  equal  in  all 
cases,  the  soil  would  be  perfectly  uniform.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments  in 
which  this  precaution  has  been  taken— ^indeed,  I  beliere  It  is  now  suggested  for  the  first 
time;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  year's  delay  and  greatly  increased  labor  would 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  additional  yalne  and  precision  of  the  results. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  is  also  a  matter  of  great  importance.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be 
«tated  that  experiments  are  most  satisfactory  when  made  on  soils  which  haTe  been  for 
eome  time  under  carefdl  cultiTation,  for  by  this  means  equality  of  texture  is  most  readily 
••cured;  but  is  adyisable  to  avoid  those  which  are  in  the  highest  condition,  or  which 
haye  been  recently  and  heayily  manured.  In  general,  a  soil  which  has  been  well  worked 
but  not  highly  manured  is  best^  because  on  it  the  dilfeiences  between  the  manures  en» 
ployed  will  be  most  marked. 

Not  less  important  is  the  consideration  of  the  sise  of  the  plots  on  which  the  experi* 
aients  should  be  made— a  subject  of  some  difficulty,,  and  in  regard  to  which  Tory  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  larger  they  are  the  better ; 
Mid  it  has  been  held  by  some  that  no  experiment  should  be  n^ade  on  less  than  an  acre, 
while  others  haTe  made  half  an  acre  their  standard;  and  still  smaller  quantities,  dowa 
in  some  instances  to  a  Tory  small  fraction  of  an  acre,  haTe  been  used.  It  seems  to  me 
that  no  good  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  our  guidance  in  this  respect,  and  that 
much  must  depend  on  the  ol^ect  of  the  experiments,  and  the  oiroumstanoes  under  which 
«ach  indiTidual  iuTestigator  is  placed.  If,  for  examplci  the  olgeot  be  to  grow  a  crop  bj 
means  of  different  manures,  and  then  ascertain  the  relatiTO  feeding  Talues  of  the  pr»» 
duoe  by  feeding  experiments  on  cattle,  it  is  Tory  obTious  that  no  results  worth  hsTing 
can  be  got  except  by  working  on  a  considerable  scale;  and  OTon  an  acre  may  be  too 
•mall  a  quantity  to  giTO  good  and  trustworthy  results.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it  is 
merely  intended  to  compare  the  weight  of  the  produoe,  that  quantity  is  unquestionably 
tkf  too  large. 

Without  underTaluing  the  adTantages  of  large  plots,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently 
obTious,  I  haTe  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  experiments  on  a  small  scale  offer  great  eon* 
Toniences ;  and  when  made  with  the  necessary  care,  are  quite  as  accurate,  if  not  more 
•0,  than  those  made  on  larger  plots.  The  arguments  which  haTO  been  brought  forward 
in  sdpport  of  large  experiments  are  chiefly  that  the  crop  can  be  raised  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ordinary  methods  of  cultiTation;  that  local  inequalities  of  soil  are  to  a 
great  extent  aToided ;  and  that  a  fairer  aTorage  is  obtained.  When  small  experiments 
are  made,  it  is  argued  that,  from  sbme  unexpected  or  unobserTod  peculiarity  of  the  soil, 
one  or  more  plots  may  be  greatly  superior  or  inferior  to  the  others;  and  the  result  of  the 
experiments  would  be  to  place  the  manures  used  on  them  in  a  position  aboTo  or  below 
that  which  they  ought  to  occupy.  It  will  be  obserfed,  howcTer,  that  this  argument  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  no  method  other  than  the  fallacious  one  of  oocular  inspec* 
tion  has  been  used  to  ascertain  the  uniformity  of  the  soil.  If  the  mode  of  testing  this 
point  by  weighing  the  produce  of  the  ordinary  crop  in  prcTious  years,  already  adTerted 
to,  had  been  used,  this  difficulty  would  hsTO  been  aToided.  The  fact  is  that,  though 
large>  plots  may  haTe  the  advantage  of  eliminating  any  local  peculiarity  of  the  soil,  they 
are  no  guarantee  for  its  uniformity  in  respect  to  gradual  changes.  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  field  is  heavy  at  one  end,  and  gradually  shades  off  into  a  lighter  soil  at  the  other; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  large  plots  are  Tery  disadTantageous,  because  such  differences 
are  peculiarly  apt  to  escape  detection,  though  Uiey  may  greatly  affect  the  results  of  the 
•xperimenta. 

Supposing  it  be  resolTed  to  make  only  five  experiments  on  an  acre  each,  this  requires 
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fire  acres  in  all ;  and  I  do  not  lieiitaie  to  saj  Uiat  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
find  that  quantity  of  soil  of  the  necessary  uniformity,  and  that  in  the  great  mi^o^^y  ^^ 
eases  plots  of  an  eighth,  or  eyen  a/ sixteenth,  of  this  size  would  give  much  more  accurate 
results.  It  is  urged,  also,  that  the  crop  can  be  more  accurately  weighed  when  the  spaces 
are  larger ;  but  this  is  only  because  experimenters  generally  are  content  with  the  rude 
weighings  which  suffice  for  the  ordinary  farm  purposes,  while,  if  they  used  a  somewhat 
more  refined  appi^tus,  equal,  if  not  greater,  accuracy  might  be  secured  in  the  small 
scale.  The  size  of  the  plots  must,  in  fact,  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
periments to  be  undertaken.  Where  the  olgect  is  merely  to  make  .what  I  haye  calleds 
special  experiments,  a  considerable  breadth  of  land  is  best;  but  it  need  nerer  exceed  it- 
quarter,  or  at  most  half  an  acre — a  quantity  amply  sufficient  to  glTC  a  fkir  ayerage  of 
the  whole  field.  Inhere,  howcTcr,  the  intention  of  the  experimenter  is  to  contribute  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  agricultural  science,  much  smaller  quantities 
of  land  will  suffice,  and  a  twentieth,  or  eyen  a  hundredth,  of  an  acre  will  often  be  suflU 
cient.  In  these  cases,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  comparative  results  that  are 
wanted ;  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  produce  from  the  plots  be  4boTe  or  below 
the  ayerage  oyer  the  whole  fleld|  provided  only  they  be  made  under  precisely  similar  cir* 
cumstanoes,  and  are  fairly  tomparable  among  themselyes. 

The  main  objection  which  may  be  made  to  small  experiments  is  that,  when  the  crop  is 
one  of  a  kind  which  throws  out  long  roots,  it  is  likely  that  the  mutual  interpenetratioa 
of  the  roots  of  adjoining  plots  may  occur  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  to  some  extent 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  If,  for  example,  a  plot  to  which  nothing  has  been  ap- 
plied adjoins  one  which  has  been  heavily  manured,  some  of  the  roots  Arom  the  outer  pari 
•f  the  former  will  penetrate  into  the  latter,  so  that  its  produce  will  be  somewhat  in« 
creased;  while,  in  the  same  way,  the  outer  plants  of  the  manured  soil  will  stretch  into 
the  unmanured,  and  the  diiference  between  the  produce  will  consequently  be  less  marked 
than  it  ought  to  be.  The  difficulty  can,  however,  be  easily  overcome  by  a  slight  separa- 
tion of  the  plots  by  a  sort  of  outor  rim.  If,  for  example,  it  be  resolved  to  make  the  ex- 
periments, say,  in  a  fiftieth  of  an  acre,  the  space  should  be  measured  off  by  fortieths 
for  manuring,  while  the  portions  actually  weighed  should  be  in  each  only  a  fiftieth  of  an 
acre  in  the  center  of  each  fortieth.  So  that  the  field  would  be  arranged  somewhat  as  in 
this  diagram,  where  the  inner  squares  represent  the  quantities  to  be  weighed.    Another 


« 


objecUon  is  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  gathering  the  orop  without  overstep- 
ping the  boundaries  of  the  plots,  which,  when  they  are  small,  may  lead  to  great  inacon- 
laoies.   I  was  myself  led  to  direot  my  atto&tion  to  this  point  some  years  since  when 
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t&gftged  in  examining  the  progreM  of  TegtUtion  in  Uit  wlieai  erop,  wBen,  ftrom  the  rtrj 
Bftinre  of  the  inqnirj,  it  wet  inditpenteble  to  work  on  e  Jtrj  tmell  scele.  The  plen  I 
tlien  edopted  wae  to  meeenre  out  the  tpsoes  with  greet  cere,  and  to  driye  firm  pine,  pro- 
jecting ebout  eix  or  eight  inchee  eboTO  the  enrfece,  into  the  comers,  between  which  slen- 
der wires  were  stretched,  so  that  when  the  prodnoe  was  required  it  could  be  cnt  with  the 
greatest  certainty,  the  plants  taken  being  alwajs  those  included  within  the  wires  of 
each  plot 

This  plan  has  recentlj  been  adopted  at  mj  suggestion  bj  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Grange, 
Kilmarnock,  who  expresses  himself  highlj  satisfied  with  it  I  am  conyinced,  in4eed, 
that  when  such  precautions  are  taken,  small  experiments  will  be  in  manj  cases  more 
accurate  than  large  ones.  And  in  this  respect  agriculture  would  onlj  be  in  the  position 
of  the  other  sciences.  In  chemistrj,  for  example,  the  experimenters  of  the  sixteenth 
centurj  used  pounds,  and  those  of  the  eighteenth,  ounces,  where  we  use  grains ;  while 
there  is  no  comparison  whateTer  between  the  accuracj  of  the  results.  I  am  far  from  sup- 
posing^ howeTor,  that  the  use  of  small  plots  makes  experiments  easy ;  on  the  contraiy, 
I  am  satisfied  that  thej  require  more  care  and  attention  to  minutias ;  but  a  greater  num- 
ber can  be  made,  and  thej  are  more  rapidlj  performed.  This  latter  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  great  moment,  because  the  experimenter  can  then  superintend  personally  the  whole 
operations {  whereas,  when  the  plots  are  large,  he  is  almost  of  necessity  compelled'  to 
leaTc  a  considerable  part  of  them  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  farm-laborers,  who  cannot 
always  be  trusted  to  carry  out  with  intelligence  the  instructions  giTon  them.  There  is 
no  question  at  aU  that,  if  we  are  satisfied  with  small  experiments,  the  number  and  Ta- 
riety  of  those  performed  are  likely  to  increase  Tory  greatly.  They  can  be  carried  on  at 
a  much  smaller  expense  than  large  experiments;  and  this  Is  no  light  consideration. 
When  experiments  are  made  on  half  acres  or  acres,  the  expense  of  the  manures  employed 
is  often  serious,  and  when  a  considerable  breadth  of  land  is  to  be  taken  up  by  them,  the 
experimenter  will  naturally  arrange  his  work  so  that  the  crop  shall  in  all  cases  be  re- 
muneratiTe,  though  this  is  not  always  the  best  condition  for  elucidating  scientific  prln- 
eiples.  An  experiment  may  be  a  failure  In  one  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  may  show  that  the 
manure  used  produced  no  practical  benefit;  but  it  may  not  only  be  no  failure  in  a  scien- 
tific sense,  but  may  actually  contribute  Tcry  greatly  to  the  establishment  of  some  im- 
portant facts.  It  may  cTcn  be  Tcry  desirable  that  experiments  likely  to  giro  negatiTC 
results  should  be  made;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  farmers  will  be  found  ready  to  , 
sacrifice  the  produce  of  a  whole  acre,  though  they  might  not  olgect  to  loeing  that  of  a 
amaller  specs. 

Taking  the  question  as  a  whole,  I  think  that  small  experiments  should  be  more  en- 
couraged than  they  haTC  been,  proTided  they  be  made  with  the  necessary  precautions, 
not  certainly  to  the  exclusion  of  large  experiments — some  of  which  it  would  be  always 
adTisable  to  conduct— but  because,  by  giring  due  weight  to  them,  we  should  undoubtedly 
induoe  many  more  persons  to  engage  in  these  interesting  and  useful  inquiries.  Whether 
ve  choose  to  operate  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  it  must  noTor  be  forgotten  that  single 
experiments  haTO  comparatiTCly  little  Talue,  and  that  OTcry  result,  to  be  trustworthyi 
should  be  made  in  duplicate,  and  it  is  better  still  if  it  is  repeated  three,  o(  CTen  four, 
times  on  the  same  soil.  So  great  is  the  importance  of  this  precaution,  that  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that,  if  a  person  has  resolTcd  to  set  aside  a  sufficiency  of  land  for  experi- 
ments on  half-acre  plots  with  ten  manures,  the  ralue  of  his  results  would  be  increased 
fifty-fold  by  diTiding  each  space  into  four,  so  as  to  make  it  a  four-fold  experiment 
When  they  are  made  in  duplicate  •  or  tripli^te^  it  is  Tory  obfious  that  many  of  the  un- 
certainties which  beset  a  single  experiment  are  aToided^  The  risk  of  error  firom  local 
peculiarities  of  soil  is  so  far  more  effectual  than  it  can  be  by  increasing  the  sise  of  the 
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plota,  and  mitUkea  in  weigUng  or  meamring  the  land  and  prodaoei  wbieh  with  ererj 
.  care  muit  lometimes  occur,  are  greatly  diminished. 

The  dieiorbing  oauaet  which  are  not  eliminated  in  this  way  are  the  effects  due  to  th« 
kind  of  soil,  and  to  the  meteorological  conditions.    These  can  only  be  ascertained  by  ex- 
tending the  experiments,  so  as  to  include  different  descriptions  of  soil  (which  may  be 
selected  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  one  another),  and  localities  differing  in  their 
temperature  and  rainfall,  which  must  almost  of  necessity  be  at  some  distance  apart* 
When  these  matters  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  scope  of  the  experiments  is  so 
greatly  extended  as  to  make  them  far  beyond  the  power  of  an  indiTidual ;  and  such  a 
plan  could  only  be  accomplished  by  seteral  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
associating  themsel? es  together  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  same  experiments.    To 
the  Talue  of  such  an  arrangement  I  shall  afterwards  adTort    Of  other  precautions  to  be 
taken,  scTeral  must  be  referred  to.    Among  others,  I  would  particularly  refer  to  the  im- 
portance of  leaTing  plots  entirely  without  manure— a  matter  to  which  I  should  not  hsTO 
considered  it  necessary  to  refer  had  I  not  seen  many  series  of  experiments  otherwise 
well  performed  rendered  comparatiyely  useless  by  this  omission ;  and  I  haTC  felt  great 
Tcgret  that  good  experiments,  which  had  clearly  inToWed  much  labor,  should  haye  had 
their  Talue  diminished  by  an  omission  which  might  haTC  been  so  easily  supplied. 
^  The  application  of  the  manures  InToWes  some  attention.    Those  which  aii^  to  be  em- 
ployed should  be  procured  fh>m  dealers  of  reputation,  so  that  their  quality  may  be  good* 
Before  each  is  applied,  it  should  be  turned  out  of  the  bags  on  a  clean  wooden  or  stone 
floor,  and  careftdly  mixed  with  the  spade,  any  lumps  contained  in  it  being  broken  down. 
It  should  then  be  passed  through  a  sicTc  and  again  mixed,  and  a  sample  taken  for  analy- 
sis f^om  six  or  eight  handfuls  of  the  stuff.    The  quantity  required  should  then  be 
weighed  and  mixed  with  once  or  twice  its  bulk  of  damp  sand,  and  the  whole  being  again 
passed  through  a  sicTC,  it  should  be  put  into  a  bag  ready  for  use.    The  object  of  mixing 
with  sand  is  to  admit  of  its  uniform  application,  and  to  proTcnt  the  more  dry  and 
dusty  manures  being  blown  about  by  the  wind  during  application.    It  is  Tory  necessaryi 
▼hen  precise  results  are  required,  that  the  actual  manures  nsed  should  be  analysed,  in 
order  to  see  that  they  come  up  to  the  proper  standard;  and  this  precaution  should  nerer 
be  omitted,  for  mistakes  will  occur,  in  proof  of  which  I  may  Just  mention  that  I  not 
long  since  examined  a  manure  supplied  for  experimental  purposes  by  a  manufacturer  of 
the  highest  standing,  and  stated  to  contain  88  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphates,  in  which 
only  28  per  cent  was  found.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obserTc  that,  had  the  manure 
been  used  without  analysis  and  on  the  faith  of  its  containing  88  per  eent^  any  conclu- 
sions drawn  fh>m  the  experimental  results  would  hsTS  been  completely  fkllacious.    tot 
Still  greater  completeness  the. soil  should  also  be  examined,  or  at  all  OTonts  a  sample 
should  be  taken  Just  before  the  experiment  is  begun,  which  may  be  afterwards  analyied 
should  it  be  deemed  necessary.    For  this  purpose  a  hole  should  be  dug  to  the  depth  of 
the  soil,  say  ten  inches,  and  from  its  perpendicular  side  a  slice  two  or  three  inches  in 
thickness  should  be  taken.    This  should  be  repeated  at  flye  or  six  different  parts  of  the 
field,  and  the  whole  of  the  soil  thus  taken  should  be  oarefiilly  mixed  with  the  spade, 
passed  through  a  coarse  sioTO,  and  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  on  large  sheets  of  paper 
for  some  days  to  dry  in  the  air;  and  6  or  0  lbs.  fkirly  selected  fh>m  this  should  be  pre- 
•erred  in  a  tin  box.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obserre  that  during  the  growth  of  the 
crop  attention  should  be  paid  to  cTcrything  bearing  on  its  progress.    The  time  at  which 
it  braids  in  each  plot,  when  it  comes  into  ear,  if  a  cereal,  and  all  similar  CTcnts,  should 
be  careftilly  noted. 

A  knowledge  of  the  rainfkll  and  tempertture  during  the  time  of  the  experiments  Is 
also  of  mach  importancoi  and  the  necessary  information  on  these  points,  obtained  f^om 
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•ly  mtUoroIogiMkl  obierrw  Ia  iht  Migkborliodd,  will  g^ntrftUy  tuffiec  Tke  mett  ptf* 
<Mi  plfta  would  be  to  hAte  &  nU  gtug«  on  the  laid  ittoli;  Mid  if  the  tirength  of  the 
•olftr  t%j%  were  ftlfo  obeerred^  tlie  reeidis  would  doabileas  be  moot  intereBting ;  but 
tfcese  are  reflnements  wMeh  we  ean  eoareely  expeei  to  see  adopted  in  the  preeent  tUte  of 
igrioultare.  When  the  crop  approaohee  matarity^  the  proper  time  f<»r  harretting  be- 
eomet  a  matter  demanding  mueh  oareftel  eoMideration.  The  general  eyetem  is  to  ooUeot 
tbeprodnoe  fh>m  all  the  orops  on  the  tame  day.  As  far  as  root  orope  are  ooaoemed,  this 
is  probably  right,  becanse  there  is  no  definite  point  at  whioh  they  ean  be  said  to  be  ripe ; 
bat  it  ii  quite  otherwise  with  the  eereals.  In  them  the  period  of  exact  maturity  should 
be  carefully  attended  to;  and,  as  the  effect  of  some  manures  is  to  accelerate  this  point,  ii 
would  be  wrong  to  reap  all  the  produce  on  the  same  day.  If  this  be  done,  it  it  necessary 
either  to  wait  till  tlie  latest  plot  is  ripe,  in  which  case  some  of  the  grains  of  the  earlier 
OiMS  are  liable  to  be  shed,  particularly  if  the  weather  is  windy ;  or  to  begin  when  tha 
first  is  ripe,  in  which  place  the  others  are  placed  at  a  disadtantage. 

The  experimenter  must,  therefore,  examine  the  crop  day  by  day,  and  gather  each  when  in 
the  same  condition  as  to  ripeness.  The  crop  has  tiien  to  be  weighed,  the  bulbs  and  tops  of 
roots  being  iaken  separately,  and  the  gross  weight  of  the  cereals  being  noted  in  the  meantime^ 
idiiie  the  separate  weights  of  grain  and  straw  is  left  until  it  is  oonyenlent  to  thrash  them. 
Here  the  experiments  terminate  for  the  year,  unless  it  be  thought  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
outritiYe  yalue  of  the  produce  by  analysis.  Where  the  experiments  have  no  other  dbjeoi  than 
the  determination  of  the  utility  of  different  kinds  of  manures  under  special  circumstances,  this 
is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  but  where  they  hare  been  made  with  the  intention  of  contrite 
ntlng  to  our  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  agriculture,  it  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  inquiry.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  set  of  experiments  to  be  made  by  applying  differenl 
quantities  of  ammonia  to  the  soil,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  a  larger  dose  may  not  only 
increase  the  crop,  but  also  yield  a  produce  richer  in  nitrogenous  matters.  In  this  case,  analy- 
sis  is  indispensable.  Although  the  series  of  experiments  may  be  considered  to  end  here,  they 
would  still  leaTc  an  important  questioa  regarding  the  effects  of  the  manure  unselTed.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  in  no  case  does  the  increase  en  the  produce  contain  more  than  a  rery 
soiall  proportion  of  the  Taluable  matters  contained  in  the  mannres  ;  and  if  the  experiments 
»e  to  be  exhaustlYe,  they  ought  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  the  remainder,  and  what 
efltot  it  will  produce  on  subsequent  crops.  The  determination  of  this  point  renders  it  necea- 
aery  to  weigh  the  produce  from  the  same  plots— to  which  no  manure  of  any  kind  has  been  ap* 
pUed  in  the  meantime— in  the  subsequent  year,  or,  better  still,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
rotation.  It  is  very  difficult  to  accomplish  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  particularly  with 
mall  plots ;  and  hence  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  are  very  ftw,  although  the 
question  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  calls  loudly  for  investigation. 

I  have  now  discussed  the  precautions  neoesssty  for  draining,  complete  and  exhaustlYe  re* 
salts,  la  one  great  step  of  agricultural  iuTestigatlon ;  but  there  is  another,  in  which  the  great 
dject  is  to  determine  the  nutritiTC  value  of  diflRsrent  substances  by  feeding  experiments  oil 
stock.  Experiments  of  this  kind  are  more  difficult  and  troublesome  than  those  into  the  dll- 
oOBsioli  of  which  I  have  gone  so  frilly ;  and  ^me  will  not  permit  me  to  consider  all  the  pre- 
ONlions  they  require.  They  are,  howerer,  of  great  Importance,  and  offer  a  wide  and  fertile 
field  for  the  agricultural  experimentor.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  entered  here  into  some 
MaQs  regarding  the  exact  kind  of  experiments  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  undertaken,  bat 
1  hare  already  occupied  so  much  time  that  I  fear  I  should  exhaust  the  patience  of  my  audienoe 
by  doing  so ;  and  I  must  reserve  its  fon  consideration  for  some  fritore  opportunity,  and  con- 
tent myself  with  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Act  Is,  there  Is  scarcely  a  department  of  scientific  agriculture  In  which  experiment!^ 
anhiadng  all  the  precauHoos  and  details  already  given,  woald  not  be  valuable.   Among  snb- 
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jaoit  ptttionlarlj  Kqidring  eztmiimiloii,  I  may  mention  the  ^ffie^  of  jibmi^^ii^  is  dUfebfol 
ttfttM.  In  bones  tbe  pho^thatee  eziflt  in  an  iniolable  totmi  tmt  they  ney^eleM.  op^te  tery 
powerlally  as  a  mannie.  If,  however,  tbe  bonee  be  burned,  the  phdfeptiates  left  appetf,  bo  fbir 
at  (he  few  ezperimentB  made  with  them  hare  gone,  to  be  withoat  manuial  effect,  onTeia  tiiey 
are  treated  with  acid,  and  so  rendered  solnble.  Repeated  and  varied  experiments  are  aebea- 
•arify  dne.  A  comparison  between  the  action  of  nitrogen  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  aid  lb 
gelatine,  in  which  form  it  exists  in  the  bones,  woold  ahM>  be  of  inter^t  A  seHes  of  exf^eH- 
Bants  on  the  manorial  effects  of  the  salts  of  potarii  is  ahM>  mnch  required;  Soi&e  years  siooie, 
when  discussing  tbe  alleged  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of  the  BriUeh  islands  by  the  modern  systett  . 
of  agriculture,  I  expressed  the  opinioa  that,  so  long  as  the  present  supplies  existed,  there  waa 
no  probability  of  the  ammonia  or  phosphates  being  eidiaosted,  but  that  a  dimintitioii  in  t|M 
available  supplies  of  potash  was  a  possibility,  though  a  distant  one.  tJp  to  the  ptresent  time 
we  have  very  little  information  regaiding  the  effects  of  potash ;  and  what  there  is  is  conflicl- 
iog.  A  few  years  ago  experiments  were  made  at  my  instigation  with  muriate  of  potash  on  tbe 
potatoes  crop  requiring  a  large  amount  of  that  alkali— and  the  results  ware  very  fkverable  j 
and  in  one  case  so  remarkable  that  the  gentleman  who  made  the. experiments  procured  asop- 
ply,  and  nsed  it  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  subsequent  yeitf,  but  the  results  were  then^n- 
tirely  negatives.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  difference,  and,  indeed,  everything  relating  to 
the  manorial  action  of  potash,  is  still  to  learn.  The  same  applies  to  the  salts  of  mngn^^ia, 
which  are  sometimes  used  as  manures  for  the  cereals,  nnder  the  impression  that  they  must  ba 
useful  because  the  ash  of  these  plants  contains  a  large  quantity  of  magoesia. 

As  regards  experiments  in  cattle,  I  would  just  observe  that  we  are  still  greatly  in  want  of  a 
•omplete  and  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  on  the  relative  nutritive  value  of  swedeaand 
common  turnips.    An  effect  of  water,  in  promoting  the  fattening  of  stock,  also  merits  Inquiry. 
It  has  been  recently  expressed  by  a  French  experimenter,  that  when  a  horse  was  liberally  sup- 
plied with  water  it  gained  weight  rapidly,  even  when  Its  dally  rations  of  solid  food  were-sMfc- 
terially  diminished.    Should  this  be  confirmed  by  further  experiment,  and  found  to  be  appUcar 
ble  to  cattle  and  sheep,  it  would  obviously  be  a  matter  of  great  Importance  to  the  farmer^    I 
have  now  further  to  consider  what  may  be  done  to  promote  the  pursuit  of  experiment,  and 
here  it  may,  periiaps,  be  thought  that  the  description  of  all  that  Is  necessary  for  a  perfect  ex- 
periment, and  the  numerous  precautions  it  requires,  may  have  rather  the  effect  of  deterring 
those  who  might  otherwise  wish  to  engage  in  it— and  it  must  be  admitted  that  good  experi- 
ments do  require  both  time  and  patience ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  secure  accuracy, 
and  to  attend  to  all  these  precautions,  as  it  may  appear.    Any  one  inclined  to  take  up  experi^ 
ments  will  find  that,  as  In  everything  else  the  hand  gets  into  it,  and  that  What  at  fir^  occasiona 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  becomes  much  simpler,  and  can  with  experie^e  be  accoinpItBhed  With-- 
out  the  effort  it  required  at  the  outset    Neither  should  he  be  deterred  frbin  th^-g^  woft  by 
being  in  a  position  in  which  he  cannot  carry  out  all  the  details,  for  he  inay  rest  assured  that 
experiments  In  which  some  of  the  precautions  are  omitted  may  still  be  ise^t,  afthongh  neces- 
sarily not  so  valuable  as  those  In  which  they  are  observed.    This  much,  however,  majr  be  teid, 
^t  wherever  the  choice  lies  between  many  experiments  with  few  precautions  and  few  experi- 
ments with  many  precautions,  the  latter  alternative  should  nnhesltatlngly  be  adopted.    13ia 
true  plan  Is  to  undertake  no  more  than  can  be  well  and  effectually  accomplished ;  and  where  a 
variety  of  results  Is  required,  it  is  best  that  several  individuals  should  associate  themselrea  to- 
gether for  the  purpose.    Where  this  is  done,  the  results]  are  sure  to  be  Aiost  valuable,  partloo- 
e  the  same  experiments  are  repeated  on  dlfi)srent  soils  and  districts  for  several 
successive  years,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  effect  of  disturbing  causes.    But  when  several  person* 
unite  for  this  purpose.  It  should  be  made  a  strict  regulation  that  the  experiments  should  ba 
made  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  modify  any  of  tha.de- 
talls.    I  have  seen  Instances  in  which  the  value  of  experiments  was  materially  diminiehfid  in 
Ibis  way. 
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tW  prindp^B'  of  aaKxsbticm  to  which  I  have  josft  adrerM  to  one  of  gmt  iaypprlaim  It^lte 
fotore  of  eiqperimen^'  agrioultorei  and  to  one  of  the  methodB  bj  which  it  may  be  tabtt  sot- 
•eetfhUy  ffsomoted.  '■■  As  our  knowledge  a^yanoes,  experiments  must  of  neoeidity  becobie  ttoio 
and  more  oomplciz  and  elaborate,  and  at  length  require  expenditure  of  both  time  and  mpn^ 
^irtdeh  at  no  dUtant  date  will  pat  it  beyond  the  power  <^  indMdnals  to  inake  thei^  Tb* 
elaborate  researches  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  which  are  ipiorpasaed  fdr  ipainateness  and 
predsion,  may  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  what  agriooltnral  experiments  ooght  lb  bei  and 
of  the  diffioaly  of  increasing  their  nomber,  for  I  need  aoaroely  si^  tli^at  th^e  casp  is  qt^te  exo^p- 
tiooal  in  which  anlndiyfSaal  has  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  expend  upwards  of  ^00  a 
year  for  many  suceessiTe  years  in  inquiries  of  thto  kind.  It  might  be  accompllflhed,  howerer* 
if  the  means  requisite  for  the  Ji^urpose  were  raised  by  sabspriptipn ;  ^  this  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  the  German  agriculturists,  whose  exertions  well  merit  attention.  There  baVe  bean 
aatablished  for  some  years  back  in  that  country  what  are  called  AgtioultutalBxpeytmiat^tar 
tfoos,  of  which  the  number  is  considerable— I  believe  not  lees  than  eight  or  ten  Hxing  in  axipt- 
aoce— supported  chiefly  by  subscriptions,  to  which  the  Government  in  '«>me  instaJMes  oon- 
tHbntes,  their  entire  object  being  to  cany  out  inquiries  in  various  d^ipatiih^nls  of  a^finlinw. 
They  diif^  considerably  in  extent  and  in  the  particular  departmient  ^bf  expei^ment  they  pro^ 
oate ;  bat,  as  an  example,  I  may  instance  that  at  Sakmunde,  in  Suony,  wbi<^  to^  under  tba 
direction  of  Br.  GrouT^ec,  an  able  chemist*  and  autiior  of  a  .oourse.o^  lectures  fa  aj^oijiltaral 
•  diemistry ;  it  includes  a  laboratory,  small  cattle  boose  for  feeding  experiments,  and  Other 
necessary  appllancea  ^he  cost  of  starting  the  station  was  between  £400  and'i£54(^,  iuod  the 
annual  expenditure  about  ^60 ;  but  this  does  not  include  imy  charjge^for  land,  manure;  Wbor, 
or  cattle  food  consumed  ia  the  experiments,  all  of  which  were  sap|)liedt  by  a  iid^boring  ;I»to- 
prietcv  free  of  all  expease.  The  other  experimental  stations  th¥Oii^|H>nt  |^e  country  wero  ooik 
teeled  on  a  similar  plan,  though  in  some  instances  the  means  are' smaller;  in  which  oaaa,  of  J 
ooorse,  the  experiments  are  more  limited.  Dr.  Grouven,  who  appeats  to"  Save  gitei  muck  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  isof  opinion  that  the  minimum  outlay  sbolM  not  ^l^tto  it  ia  at 
Satamnde. 

The  cost  of  a  similar  institution  ;in  ihto  country,  taking  into  account  Ihe  much  greaiet  ex^ 
peose  of  living  and  wages,  would  not  be  less  than  double  what  it  to  in  Gcrmangri  or  say  £1,000 
a  year ;  to  thto  must  be  added  the  cost  of  land,  labor,  Ae.,  which  I  have  no  means  of  estimating, 
bat  It  could  not  be  well  done  under  £200  or  £300  a  year  i  ao  that  the  e^qp^se  of  jm  experi- 
mental station  in  thto  cotmtiy  would  not  be  less  than  £1,200  a  year. '  As,theTC  are  eigbt  or  tea 
stations  in  Germany,  the  agriculturists  of  that  country  are  at  the.]«;efl^t,i|om^n^iex|;^|dliif 
a  aom  equivalent  to  £8,Q00  or  £10,000  a  year  of  our  money  for  the  ^durag^c^  of  s^leiitiflt 
agiloaltQre.  The  experimental  stations  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  worlt,  and  suppi^rt  a 
periodical,  in  which  the  whole  of  their  labors  to  given  io  the  pubUp..  We  hkve  herr  aa^e^^pia 
wtdch  might  be  advantageously  followed  in  thto  country,  and  though  it  may  be  vi^n  to-expaot, 
at  least  at  present,  an  outlay  at  all  equivalent  to  that  which  to  mAde  |n  Qermany,  sq|i)i^$hfAg 
might  sorely  be  done.  If  an  institution  of  this  kind  could  l>e  established  i^  SooUan^it^boald 
nysalf  be  |^d  to  contribute  towards  it  both  money  and.lahor ;  and  I  am  nitisfled  lha(t  if  M 
were  properly  started,  its  results  would  In  thelSourse  of  timQbe  in  th^  highest  {^^grea  bena- 
Mai  to  agriculture. 

METKOBOLOGY  AND  CROPft  OP  1868.    ^ 

.  Ab  there  are  no  meteoarological  statistiea  or  reports  retimied  to  tlie  iStafee 
Botfd  of  Agrieoltoiey  we  haye  taken  the  liberty  to  copy  the  £;^dip[^ 
fiK)mthereportof  the  CioinmiBBioner  of  Statistics:  ^' 

The  general  results  of  temperature,  of  falling  water,  laind  of  wini^  fbr 
AX  di&r^t  pwita^  aie.giTen  in  the  following  tab!^,  tlz.:  Pai^es^^ 
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(Mr.  Stom)  Table  1;  aereland,  (Mr.  Hyde)  Table  2;  Kell/«  Wtocl, 
(Mr.  Huntington)  Table  8;  Medina,  (Mr.  Clark)  Table  4;  Portemouth, 
(Mr.  Engelbrecht)  Table  6,  and  Cincinnati,  (Mr.  Harper)  Table  6.  The 
otMobined  resolts  of  these  tables  lor  the  year  ending  Noyember  1,  axe  as 


m 
m 

BCean  tempera- 
tore. 

Depth  of  fallen 
water. 

Weather. 

Winds. 

Dajsof 
rain. 

Gear. 

Soatiierlj. 

Northern. 

puiQepville  ...     , 

48.59  deg. 

51.09  '• 
49.70    « 

49.10  " 
58.57    « 
54.        " 

37.36  inch. 

52.37  « 
29.79      ** 
81.262    « 
30.15      « 
41.18      « 

GleyelftDd 

618 

379 

Kelly's  Ulmnd 

Medina 

Portamouih 

141 

103 

77 

427 
477 
131 

18S 
399 

Oincinimti 

91 

llMAofaU 

5L84  deg. 

33.68  inch. 

113 

92 

413 

%9i 

The  numbers  given  for  the  days  of  rain  and  of  winds,  simply  show  Ae 
proportions — the  winds  being  observed  more  than  once  a  day,  and  some- 
tunes  noted  in  different  directions  on  the  same  day. 

To  interpret  this  table  properly,  we  must  look  at  the  averages  of  thflse 
places  for  several  years : 

Mean  temperatare,  Cleveland,  8  jears • 49.6    deg^ 

**  «  KeUey's  Island,  4  years 49.66    ** 

^  «  Medina 49.       « 

•*  "  Portsawmft i 55.       « 

•*  «  OinoinnatL 58.7     •* 

The  last  two  are  the  averages  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  observatkm. 
The  above  table  proves  conclusively  that  the  av^:age  temperature  of  1868 
was  higher  than  the  average  <^  a  series  of  years.  The  same  was  true  of 
1862. 

The  following  is  the  mean  fall  ofwater^  in  inches,  for  several  years,  viz. : 

Olftoiniiati 4a02lncfcia 

X    ^'  y'sWaod .*. 27.74     «* 

a 20.474  •« 

Marietta 44.10    « 

Stoabenyme 44.48    « 

Olie  average  fisOl  oi  water  in  Ohio,  in  1888,  being  but  83.68  inches,  it  is 
vefj  evident  that  it  was  much  less  than  the  avenge.  At  Cincinnati  it  wis 
seven  inches  shorty  and  at  Portsmoutfi  stall  more  deficient  This  corMi< 
ponds  with  another  &ct,  well  known  to  all  observers,  tiiat  drouth  prevailed 
HoM^  a  lai:ge  part  of  the  State,  seiioisly  mjttring  most  cr(^ 
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i  i                    OBSEBVATIONB. 
Grettort  htf ghi of  themonMter  daring tiit  yettwas •••••• 96^ 

liMlt  **  .■:■••.  u  7© 

Bulge  **  *•  ^---^ ^•^ 

DoiiDg  the  14ik  and  15th  of  January,  there  was  one  of  the  heayiest  snow 
storms  ever  intneseed  in  this  yicini^.  The  ayerage  depth  of  snow  wa0 
over  twenty  inoh^  which  was  not  only  the  greatest  amount  I  have  ever 
measured  at  one  time,  but  the  greatest  I  have  ever  measured  during  an 
entire  winter.  On  the  5th  of  February,  there  was  another  severe  snow 
storm,  daring  whibh  oyer  eight  inches  felL  ThQ  winter  of  1882-3  was 
very  mild,  the  thermometer  having  a  range  of  only  siKty-one  degrees.  The 
depth  of  snow,  over  three  feet,  is  an  amount  unprecedented  at  this  place. 
The  month  of  Mjiy  was  very  dry.  From  the  5th  to  the  26th,  there  fell  less 
tiian  one>tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain.  The  average  temperatures  of  June  and 
October  were  the  lo^^t  I  have  ever  recorded  for  those  months.  The  last 
week  of  August  was  the  coldest  ever  experienced  at  this  place  during  that 
month.  On  the  i^^oming  of  the  SOth,  the  thermometer  stood  at  7  o'clock 
at  45  degrees,  by  &r^  the  lowest  recorded  observation  ever  made  at  this 
place  at  that  time  in  the  year.  GEO.  W.  HAB^EB,  A.M. 

Novi.— The  bttrometrical  obflerraiioni  were  made  at  a  height  of  305  feet  aboFe  low  water 
in  the  Ohio  rirer,  or  688  feet  abore  the  ocaaa.  Tbej  are  aU  reduced  to  the  freezing  point  and 
foroapUlaif^. 
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Ta^lB  TV.-^Aittract/ram  Metearohgiaa  Journal  kept  at  KeOey's  Island,  Ohio, 
by  George  C.  HunttngUm.  LaU  41  deg.  35  min*  44  *cc  North,  Long.  82  d^. 
42  min.  32  eec.  We$L    Height  ofcUtem  ofharomter  abode  tidewater,  5Q7/L 


IM— December.. 

IdO^-Jumerj  ••• 
Febrnary  . . 

Harch 

April  •••••• 

jtey  •  ••••.• 

Jane 

Joly  •••.••• 
Anguft  •••• 
September  • 
October..  •• 
Norember  • 
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32.74 
90.64 
«5.39 
S9.09 
40.40 
66.68 
63.70 
69.03 
70.06 
d9.S3 
47.16 
40.07 
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36.S9 
34.58 
32.43 
36.61 
47.33 
66.13 
7«.16 
76.3t 
76.81 
67,73 
M.19 
46.60 


34.16 
31.87 
29.18 
31.29 
41.37 
fi6.97 
63.67 
68.90 
69.61 
60.43 
49.06 
42.63 


34.39 
32.63 
29.00 
32.00 
43.03 
69.92 
66.61 
71.48 
72.16 
62.46 
60.14 
43.07 


o  o 
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64" 
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Inch 


Inch'p 

29.34229.91128 
29.27629, 
29 

29.282 
4r>  29.312 
29.297 


.378129 


.322129 


72o|29.396|29.64 

.76 

.76 

29.69 


70*89 

74H29.3S4|29.6529.15|0 


29.43429.7629.100, 
49*  39.376  29.76|28.9S|0, 
40*"  29.308 


Inch. 
.91 
28.70' 
28.8] 
28.87 


.77 

79 
29.64 

29.6428.6810 
29.68 

66 


28.87 
28.94 


29.100 


28.960 


tin. 
1.00 
1.07 
0.98 
0.77 
.96 
0.71 
0.61 
42 
.64 
66 
83 
,74 


4.71 

3.04 
2.GS 
1.61 
1.98 
2.12 
3.00 
1.43 
1.74 
1.29 
2.84 
3.61 


33i[29.79 


SUMMABY  POB  THB  YeAR  ENDING  NOV.  80,  1863. 

Heui  temperatoFB  at  7  A.  H 47.01^ 

Mean  temperature  at2P.H 6Z.B50 

Heaa  temperature  at  9  P.  M 48.260 

Mean  temperature  of  the  year,  from  1,095  obeenraMonB 49. 70^ 

It  is  found,  from  actual  obseryations  oontinued  through  long  periods, 
that  if  the  temperature  is  recorded  daily  at  7  A.  M.,  2  F.  M.,  and  9  P.  M., 
the  resulting  mean  temperature  is  nearly  identical  with  that  found  from 
observations  made  every  hour  during  die  twenty-four ;  consequently  the 
mean  temperature,  as  deduced  from  these  three  daily  observations,  is  con- 
sidered sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Highest  temperature  recorded  at  regular  hour,  Aug.  5,  2  P.  M.,  89  deg. 

Lowest  temperature  at  regular  hour,  Feb.  $,  7  A.  M.,  2  deg. 

Extreme  range  for  the  year,  87  deg. 

"Warmest  days,  July  8d  and  August  6— mean  temperature,  80.88. 

Coldest  day,  February  8d— mean  temperature,  7.88  deg. 

Latest  frost  in  spring,  April  8. 

Earliest  frost  in  autumn  to  injure  vegetation^  Nov.  9th. 
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^A0vti«<i^-•Mazfa^ •««  Sl9.f  1  liidtlei. - 

.     ;     Ifliaimmi, -^ril  M, 7  A.  M .•. ;  3».«f     « 

^        ,  IBxtreme  rttge ♦ .• ::  IM      « 

'  Alnoxi^t  of  snow  in  inohe0|  83i 

Amount  of  water  fh)m  lain  and  melted  snow,  29 J9  inchea 
I  have,  in  a  former  commnnicationi  alluded  to  the  yer^  great  degree  of 
^iini$)nmt^  in  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  any  given  {^acfi  aa  found 
from  obBetVatrons,  continued  for  a  long  period,  in  various  places,  and  I 
now  ad^  a  few  notes  from  my  journal,  tending  to  show,  that  in  this  locattty 
the  same  results  are  observed  in  a  very  marked  degree.  These  notes 
would  be  entitied  to  no  particular  consideration,  if  the  facts  were  confined 
wholly  1t0  tibis  section  of*  country,  but  as  corroborative  of  observations  made 
by  various  iB^viduals,  in  different  and  widely  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
they  nsay  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  tibds  commxmication. 

Kno  f^fentmept  t)ie  year  ending  Not.  30, 1860 49.54  d«|^ 

'  ^'    '         «.    -^  ;       M  14         30,1861 49.61     « 

*•     :     ;  *'''■■:.:       ^  -         80,1862. 49.76     « 

:<*;  **;         V       ••  •*         30,1868 ...49.70 

;  ;  :        V      '         :  4)198.61 

Meao  iemficntare  (^  four  eontecntiTe  jetra,  49.62}— or  say. 49 .  63 

Ooldest  year  in  four— memo  lemperatore 49.61 

Whieh  is  Imttw^Telma^edUiB  of  one  degree  below  the  mean 12 

Wannest  year  in. four — ^mean  temperature,  49.76 — which  is  but  thirteen 
hundredths  of  one  degi^e  above  the  mean  of  four  years. 

Difference  between  the  coldest  and  warmest  year  in  four,  is  twenty-five 
hundredihs--or  one-fourth  of  one  degree. 

Again:  If  we  put  it  in  a  different  shape,  and  end  the  year  on  the  Slst 
of  March,  instead  of  80ih  November,  we  have  the  folloiring  results,  viz: 

Tear  ending  March  Slat,  1860— mean  temperatore 49.40  deg. 

«  March  3lBt,  1861—  *'         49.38     « 

"  March  81rt,  1862—  "         49.60     " 

**  March  31st,  1863—  •«         60.20     « 

4)198.68 

Mean  temperatnre  of  fonr  yean  ending  March  3l8t,  1868 49. 64} 

Here  we  have  the  same  mean  temperature  within  fifteen  thousandths  of 
one  degree;  but  the  extremes  are  somewhat  different  The  coldest  year 
in  four  is  twenty^six  hundredths  of  a  degree  colder  than  the  mean  of  four 
years,  and  the  warmest  year  is  fifty-five  hundredths  of  a  degree  warmer 
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l£an  the  mean;  and  ihe  extreme  differenee  between  the  coldest  and  th# 
vaimest  year  is  eighty-two  kondredths  of  one  degree.  If  we  take  a  period 
of  ten  years,  instead  of  fbur,  the  result  wonld  be  found  not  materially 
difierent  r 

In  view  of  these  &cts  we  may  assume  the  mean  temperature  of  any  plaoe^ 
as  deduced  from  regular  obsenrations  continued  through  ten  consecutiye 
years,  to  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  fixed  quantity,  and  make  our 
estimate  accordingly. 

But|  it  may  be  asked,  of  what  practical  importance  is  it,  if  these  are  es- 
tablished facts  ?  The  question  is  best  answered  by  a  practical  illustration* 
We  have  had  for  months  through  the  newspapers  prophecies  to  the  effect 
that  the  coming  winter  will  be  one  of  unusual  seyerity.  These  prophecies 
lore  based  upon  what  are  said  to  be  the  instincts  or  intuitions  of  some  saga* 
dous  animals,  which  are  said  never  to  faiL  We  are  told  that  the  beaver,  the 
muskrat^  and  some  other  animals,  have  made  unusual  provision  for  the 
coming  winter  in  the  building  and  storing  their  habitations.  Again,  it  is 
said  by  the  furmers,  that  the  ears  of  com  are  enveloped  in  an  unusually 
thick  covering  of  izmer  husks.  This,  too,  is  said  to  be  a  never-failing  sign 
of  a  cold  winter. 

Kow,  if  these  prophecies  hold  good,  they  will  be  at  variance  with  whajb 
we  think  the  legitimate  deductions  from  observed  facts.  In  the  first  placQi 
we  have  seen  that  the  mean  temperature  of  this  locality  will  not  differ 
materially  £rom  49.68  deg. ;  this  gives  an  aggregate  of  mean,  for  the  twelve 
months — 

Of &96.5« 

The  Aggregate  of  mean  for  the  eleven  montha  ending  wtth  Koy.  SOth,  is  foond, 

hj  obeervation,  to  be • 662.07 

Leaving,  for  ihe  mean  temperatore  of  December,  1868.... 83.49 

It  may  be  a  little  above  or  a  little  below  this ;  but  the  difference,  what- 
ever it  is,  will  be  compensated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  first  of  April,  as 
will  be  seen  when  our  estimates  are  completed.  For,  if  we  take  anotiier 
view  of  the  case,  and  end  the  year  with  March  81st,  instead  of  November 
SOth,  we  have  the  following  results : 

Say  aggregate  of  mean  for  twelve  months  ending  Maroh  Slet 695.56 

Aggregate  of  mean  of  eig^t  montlis—Baj  from  April  let  to  December  1st,  at 

obtained  from  observations ;  468.71 

Leaving  fbr  the  aggregate  means  of  Dec.,  Jan.,  Feb.  and  ICaroh 126.85 

or  %  mean  monthly  temperature  of  81 .71. 

This  does  not  preclude  the  pesribility  of  some  severe  weatheTi  but  ia 
this  case  we  shall  have  warm  weather  enough  to  bring  the  mean  very  neari 
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I  tiiink,  to  the  above  figares.  It  is  not  pretended  tbat  hj  this  method  ire 
can  always  tell  exactlj  what  the  temperature  will  be  a  month  in  adranoei| 
bnt  we  can  probably  make  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  &e  truth  than 
by  any  system  of  blind  guessing.  There  is  in  this  method  one  chance  for 
error  which  will  readily  suggest  itself.  For  instance,  in  our  table  of  means 
ending  March  81,  we  find  the  warmest  year  in  four  is  fifty-five  hundredths 
of  a  degree  warmer  than  the  mean  of  four  years.  Now,  if  the  whole  of 
{his  difference  is  thrown  into  one  month,  it  will  make  a  difference  in  thai 
month  of  something  over  six  degrees,  which  would  throw  doubts  on  the 
reliability  of  the  plan.  Although  this  is  possible,  it  is  by  no  means  probi^ 
ble;  and  if  we  allow  one-half  of  this  difference  for  one  month,  it  will 
reduce  it  to  about  three  degrees,  as  the  probable  limit  of  error.  In  prao- 
tice  I  have  found  these  estimates,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  wiibin  one 
or  one  and  a  half  degrees  of  the  truth — oftentimes  less  than  one  degree^ 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  greater  accuracy  is  insured  by  taking 
into  account  the  mean  temperature  of  the  given  month  for  a  number  of 
years — some  months  being  much  more  variable  than  others.  This  may 
make  it  necessary  to  modify  somewhat  the  result  of  the  first  calculatioik 

I  have  extended  this  communication  much  beyond  the  limits  I  intended; 
but  if  it  shall  have  the  effect  to  call  the  attention  of  my  brother  observers 
to  these  matters,  my  object  will  be  attained,  and  we  may,  by  united  actioui 
in  lime,  reduce  some  of  the  laws  governing  temperature  to  something  like 
science.  GEO.  0.  HUNTINGTOIT. 

Kxlley's  IsLAin),  0.,  Dea  10, 1868. 
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Tablb  TI. — Sxiraciijrom  the  Meie^ogicdl  Journal  JUpt  at  PatnuvSUf  OhiOt 

by  J.  Starrip/ar  1863. 

temperaiore  of  the  wiaier  monllif v • Sl^  18^ 

"  ••      spring     do    450» 

«  •«      eammer  do    •♦ «7o  86' 

•  **      aatamn   do    ••*••• •••• ••■•••••  50<*  ly 


Merooiy  fell  the  lowest  on  the  18th  (^  January,  7^  above  0;  and  the 
18ih  of  March  mercury  the  same,  7^    Meroory  highest  August  9thy  90^ 

You  will  see  we  had  a  mild  winter,  mercury  not  touching  zero  by  7*, 
In  summer  it  seldom  rises  higher  in  this  section  (2  miles  from  lake)  than 
90^  on  account  probably  of  the  lake  breezes.  Our  coldest  weather  is 
usually  in  February* 

Whole  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow : 

In  tlM  winter  moDtbfl*.....- • — •m 6.75 

f      wpt\ug    do     7.18  " 

M      mmmer  do     ....• • 8.81  ^ 

M      Mtonm  do      14.68  ** 

lUkii^atotalor. 87.86 

December  of  this  year  not  being  included  in  the  above.  The  most  re* 
markable  feature  in  the  present  year  was  the  frosts  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber; the  first  occurring  August  80,  injuring  com  on  lowlands,  and  the 
second  tioBt  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September^— the  last  hard  enough  to 
kill  all  tender  plants,  and  greatly  injuring  com  that  was  not  ripe  or  cut  up. 
A  frost  in  August  has  not  occurred  here  before,  it  is  believed,  since  the 
settlement  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  very  unusual  to  have  a  froet  here  till 
about  the  20ik  of  October,  or  the  1st  of  November. 

The  season  has  been  &vorable  for  most  crops.  The  rains  were  light  in 
May  and  June,  and  tiie  hay  crop  in  consequ^ce  was  lighter  than  usual ; 
winter  wheat  a  fiur  crc^;  com  much  below  the  average,  in  quantity  and 
quality;  oats  middling;  potatoes  very  fine,  and  Mr  yield;  barley  a  good 
crop.  All  the  smaller  fruits  were  good.  Apples  not  plenty-^trees  bore 
too  excessive  in  ^62,  and  did  not  blossom  much  last  spring;  about  « 
medium  crop  of  peachea 

The  cultivation  of  peaches,  pears,  and  grapes  is  greafly  increasing.  Our 
warm,  sandy  and  gravelly  ridges  are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fiui^ 
and  yield  liurge  profits  to  the  grower. 
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STATISTICS  OP  OEOP  RETUENS. 

In  tlie  Ohio  Agrioultaral  Beport  for  1869  we  gave  a  ^*  Hisiory  and  Biview 
€fihe  QmdUion  of  Agriculture  in  OMo,"  in  whioh  the  more  homogenous  por* 
tions  of  the  State  were  dassified  as  valleys.  It  is  proposed  to  retain  the 
same  dassLScation  in  relation  to  the  crops  of  1888.    These  valleys  are  \ 

The  Miami,  embracing  the  counties  of  Butler,  Biown,  Olarke,  Clermont, 
Champaign,  Clinton,  Darke,  Qreene,  Hamilton,  Logan,  Miami,  Montgcnnery, 
Preble,  Shelby  and  Warren.  This  group  of  counties  contain  the  Great  and 
Little  Miami  and  the  Mad  Bivers  and  all  their  tributaries,  and  forms  n 
natural  hydrostatic  basin,  in  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  die  soil 
is  of  more  uniform  quality,  the  meteorological  phenomenon  more  idrattoal, 
than  if  some  other  system  of  division  or  grouping  had  been  adopted. 


From  1850  to  1858  the  amount  of  crops  of  wheat  and  com  only  were 
required  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditor  of  State  and  published  in  the  Agri- 
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cnltoral  Beport;  in  1858  the  orops  of  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  and 
meadbws  were  added  to  the  list;  batter,  cheese,  stone-coal  and  pig-iron 
in  1860 ;  in  1862,  sorgho,  flax  and  maple  sagar  were  added ;  and  Anally, 
in  1868,  tobacco  and  dover  were  added.  The  oonectness  oi  the  retams 
made  of  crops  has  been  donbted  by  many  rery  excellent  citiaens  of  the 
State,  and  held  by  them  as  mere  '^gneas  work."  No  doabi  they  are  not 
precisefy  correct  in  erery  respect,  bnt  they  have  one  merit  at  least,  and  that 
is,  that  they  have  been  very  uniform;  when  there  is  a  good  crop  it  never 
fsdls  to  be  indicated  in  the  returns,  and  a  poor  (me  is  equally  certain  to  do 
the  same.  It  has.  been  argued  that  a  fear  of  tazaticm  on  the  part  ol  farmers 
induces  them  to  withhold  a  portion  which  should  be  returned.  If  this 
were  g^ierally  true,  then  the  returns  to  the  State  Auditor  should  difier 
more  widely  than  they  are  found  to  do  fiom  the  census  returns.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  are  inchned  to  believe  that  the  crop  returns,  as  made  in  the 
State  of  Ohio^  are  as  nearly  correct  as  the  returns  of  merchandise,  capital 
invested  in  trade  or  manu&ctures,  and  much  more  reliable  than  the  returns 
of  personal  property  generally. 

The  crop  returns,  as  usually  published,  present  nothing  more  than  ^'  dry 
columns  of  figur^"  and  the  reader,  if  interested  in  them  at  all,  will  glance 
at  the  aggregate,  and  proceed  to  some  other  subject  But  these  statistics 
are  the  only  statements  to  which  we  can  refer  to  prove  our  condition  agri- 
culturally ;  and  many  important  as  well  as  interesting  &cts  are  contained 
in  these  "dry  columns  of  figures,"  as  will  be  manifest  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  For  several  years  past  we  intended  to  analyze  these  crop  returns, 
and  show  what  they  really  embraced,  but  the  returns  made  by  the  County 
Auditors  to  the  State  Auditor  have  been  so  tardy  as  not  allow  proper  time 
to  do  so  before  the  time  of  publication.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  in 
part,  and  to  secure  additional  statistics,  the  L^islature,  at  its  last  session, 
passed  the  following  law,  and  which  was  at  once  forwarded  to  the  County 
Auditors: 

Stat*  Aoriovlivral  Rooms,  ) 

Ohio  Srin  Board  of  AomoiTLTUBa.  V 

CoLDiiBOS,  0.,  May  26ik,  Isil     ) 

DiABSn:  The Legidatve at tlie iMt 06iiloo pttned the ftUowiilg kw : 

AN  ACT 
Iq  relatloQ  to  statistios  of  agriooltoral  and  mineral  products. 

of  the  seyeral  township  assessors  in  all  the  oonnties  in  the  state,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
aamtal  assessment  of  personal  property  for  taxation,  to  coUect  the  foUowing  items  of  statlstiea 
^  additloQ  to  those  already  anthoriied  by  Uw,  Tis : 
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JIntf— The  immber  of  aores  grown  In  oloy^r,  the  nnmber  of  tont  of  hay  made  from  it^ihe 
flDmber  of  boflhels  of  seed  obtained,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  clover  plowed  under  for  mannre* 

Second— The  number  of  acres  planted  in  tobacco,  and  the  number  of  pounds  obtained. 

fMni— The  number  of  (old  and  young)  dogs,  both  male  and  female. 

liourik^Tbe  number  of  tons  of  pig^hron  manuAictured,  and  the  bushels  of  stoae-ooal  dog. 

J{^V— The  number  of  acres  sown  in  flax,  number  of  pounds  of  fibre  gathered,  and  the  number 
ctf  bushels  of  seed  obtained. 

Sixth  The  number  of  acres  planted  in  sorgho,  the  number  of  gallons  of  syrup  manufactured, 
«Dd  the  nnmber  of  pounds  of  sugar  obtained. 

Seventh— The  number  or  pounds  of  maple  sugar  made,  and  the  number  of  gallons  of  ^yn^ 
manufiustnred. 

JSifklh— The  number  at  pounds  each  Of  butter  and  dieese  manuflMtured. 

Nbnh— The  number  of  acres  planted  to  potatoes,  and  the  number  of  bushels  obta&ied ;  and 
make  a  correct  return  thereof  to  the  county  auditors  of  their  respecUve  counties  at  the  sane 
time  that  a  return  of  the  enlisted  property  is  made. 

Bsc  2.  TheX  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  au^tors  to  forward  annually  on  or  befbrt 
file  first  day  of  June,  to  the  oflloe  of  the  Ohio  state  board  of  agriculture,  the  aggregate  of  eaoli 
gf  the  items  of  statistics  enumerated  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  together  wilh  the  aggregate 
qf  each  and  every  item  of  statistics  of  acreage  and  product,  where  acreage  is  enumerated,  and 
the  aggregate  of  product  where  no  acreage  is  enumerated,  of  all  the  agricultural  statistics  bj 
law  authorised  to  be  returned  to  the  auditor  of  state  ^  together  with  the  aggregate  number  and 
mine  of  the  horses,  oattle,  dieep  and  swine  in  the  county,  as  sent  to  the  office  of  state  auditor. 

Bmo,  8.    This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

JAMES  B.  HUBBELL, 

iSjuafar  qf  the  Bmte  of  Stprmmiatim, 
CHARLES  ANDERSON, 
mi>ruary  20, 1864.  Pmident  qf  (he  Senate. 

Aooompaiiying  this  I  send  you  a  proper  blank  in  which  to  place  the  aggr^^te  of  eaoh  statia* 
AM  item.  You  will  please  fill  up  the  blank  properly,  and  forward  to  me  in  the  aocompanyisg 
envelope  by  the  time  prescribed  bj  law,  and  much  oblige, 

Yours^  re^ectfkilly, 

JOHN  H.  KLIPPART, 
CormpondU^  Sec^y  Ckh  Stoie  Board  qf  A^frieuthm. 

Btkt  eyen  this  did  not  liaye  the  desired  effect,  for  one  county  (TmmbuII) 
made  no  retam  until  the  8d  of  November,  at  which  time  the  printing  of 
this  entire  report  was  almost  completed,  liierefbre  albwing  yery  little  time 
bx  which  to  prosecute  the  contemplated  analysis. 

During  the  year  1863  crops  were  harvested  from  6,4d5|279^  acres  of  land 
in  the  aggregate  of  the  State,  or^  in  other  worde^  about  <Hie-fourth  of-  the 
«ea  m  the  State  was  in  crops  in  186&  * 

In  1860  theie  were,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  EquaHzation 
wbkHi  met  in  1869, 

Acreaof  arable  or  plow  land • ••• 9,351,921 

**         meadow  or  paiture • « 3,764,024 

•*        QacoUlnMI or  woodland ...•••••. 12,310404 

Total  taxable  acrai  in  the  SUte 35,816,099 

I—       — — — —    ■      ■  ■.,..-,.  rn-  J   — ■  ■  ■    . 

*  In  tlM  •tatemant  on  pagt  XJJL,  in  tho  oobunn  fior  1SI3,  oas  eoontj  it  omMuL 
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The  crops  of  18^3,  aa  returned  to  this  office,  were  gatliercd  from  abotft 
one-half  of  the  ''  cleared  lands''  in  the  State.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  other  half  is  Mow.  In  the  non-returned  half  are  orchards,  yin^- 
yards,  pastures,  and  small  crops.    A  portion  of  it^  certainly,  is  lUlow. 

MIAMI  VALLEY. 

The  lower  portion  of  this  valley  rests  directly  upon  the  Silurian  lim^ 
stone  formation,  and  the  upper  portion  upon  the  CJomiferous  lime-stone. 
In  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  Miami  and  Mad  rivers  the  soil  contains 
the  shells  of  many  species  of  fresh  water  molluscs  in  a  state  of  disinteg^ 
tion.  These  shells  will  furnish  lime  to  the  soil  for  many  years  to  come; 
the  soi^l  is  deep,  and  an  additional  inch  to  the  usual  depth  in  pbwing 
produces  a  very  marked  ejQfect  upon  the  succeeding  crops. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  agronomic  condition  of  the  yalley^ 
Its  population  per  square  mile  exceeds  that  of  any  other  valley  in  the 
State ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Cincinnati,  the  Queen  City  of  th^ 
West^  is  situated  in  it,  and  in  which  is  concentrated  folly  one-fourth  of  ibm 
entire  population  of  the  valley : 

TiBLB  Na  L 

Amonntof  equaie  miles  of  area — .^ 7«50D 

Amount  of  acres  of  plow  or  arable  land 2,013,809 

"  "         meadow  or  pasture  land 445,789 

^  "         woodland  or  nncnltivated  land...: 1,682,8(0 


Total  acres  for  taxation ^^ 4,142,4QD 

Imonnt  of  acres  in  crops,  1863,  measured  by  the  bnahel* 1,192,7661 

**  "     bearing  other  cropet .»....»«« 238,891 


Total  acres  in  crops  in  1863.^ 1,421,559 

Per  erat.  of  the  valley  in  efops  in  1863.^«..  ^^••^  ^., »  3411 

Miles  of  railroad •. 801 

Square  miles  of  area  for  one  mile  of  railroad 9} 

Population  in  1860 606,307 

Papulation  per  square  mile «. BOM 

Acres  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 6^ 

Aoiss  in  crc^  in  1863,  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860  ..^ 2^  . 

Bushels  in  1863,  per  acre 22.01 

Bushels  in  1863,  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 43.^ 

From  this  it  will  be  seen^  that  if  the  entire  area  of  the  valley  was  in  a  state 
•f  cmltivationi  and  e8timating.to  each  individual  the  same  number  of  aeresin 

■— »_ _ — — , „ ^ — , —         I    mm 

*  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  com,  oats,  flax  ssed«  and  potatoes, 
t  Tobacco,  4o«|pho^  doyer^  and  xnbadOw* 
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erops  BB  in  1863,  tben  the  vaHey  could  contain  1,772,829  inliabitants  and 
the  industrial  product  per  capita  remain  the  same  as  at  present  From  iha 
DTunber  of  miles  of  railroad  in  comparison  with  square  miles  of  areiE^  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  yallej  enjoys  more  j&cilities  for  the  shipment  of  sni^ 
plus  products  than  anj  other  equal  portion  of  the  State. 


Square 
Miles. 


Miles  of 
Railroads 


Railroad  to 
Square  Mile. 


Acres. 


Acres  to 
1  mile  of 
Railroad. 


Miami  YaUey 

Scioto       "      

Huskingom  Yalley 
Maumee            '' 
Hocking           ** 
Western  Reserre . . 
River connties  .... 
fitate  at  large 


7,500 
7,500 
8,128 
7,500 
3,466 


1,907 
40,000 


801 
368 
464 
527 
167 
527 
172 
3,000 


Ito   9f 
lto28 
ltol5i 
ltol4i 
lto20| 
Ito  10 
Ito  11 
Ito  131 


2( 


K) 
K) 
)9 
r9 

16 
>0 


6,000 
17,910 
9,723 
9,100 
13,383 
6,423 
7,097 


In  the  annexed  table  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  specifia  crops  re- 
turned, together  with  the  acreage,  aggregate  product,  and  product  per  acre. 
The  fourth  column  shows  the  per  centage  or  proportion  of  area  in  bearing 
in  each  particular  crop.  Thus,  it  will  be  observed,  that  82.40,  or  nearly  88 
per  cent  of  the  entire  area  in  crops  was  devoted  to  wheat,  nearly  87f  per 
oeni  to  corn,  and  less  than  10  per  cent  was  in  meadow.  From  this  w# 
iViturally  infer  that  comparatively  little  grazing  is  done  here. 


Tabub  No.  n.— Pboducts 

or  1863. 

Acres. 

Bashelai 

Product 
per 
acre. 

Per 

bentage  of 

acres 

bearing 

crops,  in 

186^. 

Per 

centage  of 
crops  in 

the  State, 
grown  in 

thevaUey. 

PercentM 

of  land  in 

the  Miami 

VaUev,  in 

crops,  mthi 

Stateinl8Q3. 

'Wheat 

460,680 

4,195 

39,435 

5,335 

532,513 

102,918 

38,413 

19,283 

5,678,468 

54,137 

601,624 

118,036 

16,049,286 

3,394,233 

257,933 

1.094,175 

12.33 
12.90 
20.45 
33.13 
30.13 
33.27 
6.71 
56.75 

83.01 

885.1 

68.75 
0.62 
0.97 
0.20 
163.7 
•••• 

32.40 

.39 

3.17 

0.37 

»7.65 
7.34 
3.73 
1.36 

1.53 
0.46 
3.33 
9.9 

37.31 
17.30 
45.55 
37.10 
39.47 
31.16 
41.33 
30.13 

53.80 
19.57 
18.51 
13.71 

7.98 
14.88 
14.51 

0.49 
17.66 
39.63 

35.34 

Sye 

13.99 

Barley 

39.88 

Buckwheat 

Com 

19.35 
35.45 

^te :;.:.: 

18.08 

^ftx 

40.31 

^tatoes 

33.90 

I&baooo 

Bonrho 

1,193,763 

21,746 

6,595 

60,559 

140,891 

26,347^1 

18,591,008  lbs. 
453,477  gaUfl. 
37,397  &ns. 
136,741    ** 

4,^*470  lb0. 

93,674    ** 
1,192,905    " 
133,056  galls. 

44.18 
•    19  82 

Clover 

15.37 

Meadow 

Clover  Seed 

Flax  Fiber 

Butter 

11.76 

Chf^me  ......... 

Maple  SugaT.... 

•••••« 
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KotwithBtanding  the  ftct  that  this  vallej,  in  1863,  prodooed  more  thsED 
one-half  of  the  tobaoco  gio?m  in  the  State,  yet  it  employed  no  more  thaa 
li  per  cent  of  the  area  in  crops,  or  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  tha 
entire  area;  that  is,  in  other  words,  about  half  an  acre  in  one  hundred.    , 

This  fourth  column  soItcb  another  very  important  problem,  namelji^ 
what  relative  proportions  of  one  hundred  acres  of  cleared  and  tillable  land 
are  put  in  the  several  kinds  of  crops.  Whether  the  farmers  in  this  valley 
have  adopted  the  system  of  growing  such  crops  only  as  are  most  success- 
M  on  each  individual  fisurm ;  or  whether  they  have  by  experience  learned 
which  ia  the  best  relative  proportion  in  which  to  grow  crops;  in  either 
event  the  valley  taken  as  a  whole  shows  that  a  fiurmer  having  one  hundred 
acres  to  put  in  cropii,  divides  them  as  follows,  viz : 

Acres.                                 Acteft.  Aeret. 

Wheat 82.40  Oats 7.24    Clover : 3.32 

Eye Ja9  Flax 2.72   Meadow 9.90 

BMley 2.17  Potatoes 1^ 

Bookwheat 37  Tobacco 1.53  -^— 

Oocn 37.66  Sorgho,.- 46  100, 

And  the  next  table  will  show  that,  in  addition  to  these  crops*  nearly  11 
head  of  horses,  almost  17  head  of  cattle,  81  head  of  sheep,  and  SI  head 
of  swine  are  kept  on  the  same  100  acres.  The  amount  of  horses  is  con* 
siderably  above  the  normal  average,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  horses 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati;  probably  4  or  6  horses  are  as  many  as  reaUy  axe 
kept  on  Ihe  £urm  of  one  hundred  acres  of  cropping  land. 

The  fifth  and '  sixth  columns  exhibit  respectively  the  proportion  of  the 
entire  crop  of  the  State  which  is  grown  in  the  valley,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  land  in  crops  in  the  State  in  each  particular  crop  in  the  valley. 
Thus,  the  Miami  vaJley  produces  27  per  cent,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of 
all  the  wheat  produced  in  the  State  in  1868,  on  just  one-fourth  the  amounl 
of  land  in  wheat  in  the  State.  This  proves  that  the  wheat  crop  in  ihg 
valley  is  ftiUy  2  per  oent  more  ihan  an  average  yielded  in  other  portions 
of  the  State.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  area  in  barley  in  the  State,  19 
grown  in  tiie  valley,  and  yields  nearly  one  half  (45|  per  cent)  of  the  bat- 
ley  grown;  this  shows  that  eitiier  {he  barley  crop  is  well  adapted  to  ths 
■oil  of  the  valley,  or  else  the  &rmeis  here  understand  how  to  grow  it  su^ 
oessfully — ^better  than  their  eo-laborers  elsewhere  do.  Neither  dover  not 
meadow  crops  appear  to  have  done  as  well  in  the  valley  aa  elsewhere,  bo* 
cause  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  the  area  in  tiiese  crops  in  proportioi^ 
to  iheir  products  than  in  some  other  valleys.  Com,  rye  and  tobacco  ap- 
pear to  be  weU  adapted  to  tiips  valley,  but  potatoes  do  not  do.so  well;  on^ 
fourth  of  the  entire  area  in  potatoes  in  the  State  was  cuUivated  in  this 
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valley,  whilst  it  yielded  one-fifth  only  of  the  entire  product  Bat  the  per 
centage  of  the  yield  of  buckwheat  is  just  double  the  per  centage  of  the 
lelative  amount  of  land  in  this  crop, 

KoW|  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  crop  returns  made  by  the  assessors 
are  equally  reliable  from  all  portions  of  the  State.  Is  it  then  true  that 
the  farmers  in  the  Miami  yaUey  understand  the  culture  of  some  crops 
better^  and  of  others  not  so  well,  as  &rmer8  of  other  valleys,  or,  is  the  sdl 
in  this  valley  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  these  extra  average  crops, 
and  not  so  well  adapted  to  those  which  fall  below  the  average  ?  We  are 
well  aware  that  the  frost  in  August  seriously  injured  the  com,  sorgho, 
potato  and  tobacco  crops,  but  that  would  affect  the  gross  product  but  not 
affect  the  pro  rata^  from  the  fiu^t  that  the  frost  extended  over  the^entire 
State. 

We  have  now,  including  Table  No.  8,  analyzed  the  crop  and  live  stock 
returns  of  the  Miami  valley,  and  from  this  the  agronomic  condition  of  the 
valley  must  be  apparent  to  the  careful  reader. 

Tablb  Ko.  nL— Lets  Stock  nr  ihs  Mumx  Vaixbt. 

Ko.ofHoBSKS 151,042  No.of SmsBP ^.440,3» 

"         **       per  iqaaie  mile 20JS  "        «     per  square  mHe 68.71 

"    acres  in  oreps  for  each  hone.  9.41  **  acres  in  crops  for  every  sheep  ZSU 

**    horses  per  100  acres  in  crops.  10.02  **  sheep  for  eyery  100  acres  in 

^    inhabitants  to  each  horse....  4                      crops 30.8B 

^    horses  to  eyery  100  inhabit-  '^  inhabital^fbr  every  sheep..  1.35 

«nts  ..^ „ — ..  25  *  sheepfbor eyery  100 inhabitants  73.52 

H 0.  of  Cattus « 235,708   No.  of  Swdtb 447,591 

**         "       per  square  mile 31.43  ••        **     per  square  mile 69.07 

**    acres  in  crops  f<nr  eyery  head  *  acres  in  crops  for  eyery  head 

of  cattle 6.02                   of  swine 3.17 

*"    cattle  per  100  acres  in  crops.*    16.63  **  twine  for  eyery  100  acres  in  : 

^    inhabitants  to  eyery  head  of                            crops 31.54 

cattle 2.57  "  inhabitants  for  eyery  head  of 

•    eatUe  to  eyery  100  inhabit-                           swine 1.35 

ania 38.91  «*  swine  for  every  100  inhabita'ts  74.81 

Now,  if  we  suppose  each  &mily  to  consist  olfive  persons,  we  have  the 
following  as  the  agronomic  condition  of  each  &milj,  including  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  viz : 

Horses  t*  each  fionily J^....  1.25  Acres  In  eropstoeadiiilunily....      11.70 

Cattle          *" 1.94  Busheb  produced     *'             «*..  216.40 

flheep           « 3.67  Butter                      "              Ibe.      37.35 

twine          « a74  Maple  sugar             "             lbs.       9.80 

Acres  of  land  to  each  fionily 34.15  Maple  and  sorgho     "  gals,  nearly       5. 

From  these  tables  m  the  attgregate  it  will  be  seen  that  the  valley  is  in  a 
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oondition  to  export  mucli  of  its  ^^  bushel  ^  crops  and  largely  of  tobaooo,  yet 
it  must  import  mubh  batter,  sugar,  syrup  and  hay. 

SCIOTO  VALLEY. 

This  valley  is  oomposed  of  the  counties  of  AdamSj  Delaware,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Hardin,  Highland,  Jackson,  Madison,  Marion,  Morrow,  Pike, 
Pickaway,  Boss,  Scioto  and  Union.  These  counties  embrace  within  ihdr 
limits  all  the  waters  of  the  Scioto,  and  form  a  "  valley  "  of  about  160  miles 
in  length,  and  an  average  breadth  of  less  than  60  miles.  The  soil  and 
topography  of  this  valley  varies  much  more  than  in  any  other  valley  in  ihe 
State.  The  counties  of  Jackson  and  Pickaway  ccmtrast  strongly  in  their 
topography,  as  well  as  in  their  soil  and  comparative  perfection  in  agricul* 
ture.  The  geological  formation  of  ike  lands  west  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scioto  differs  from  that  on  the  east  of  the  left  bank.  The  formation  west  of 
the  stream  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Miami  valley,  whilst 
that  on  the  east  almost  embraces  the  lower  series  of  the  carboniferous  for- 
mation. On  the  west  of  ihe  river  the  lands  are  very  level,  on  the  east  ^ 
more  ''rolling,"  and  from  Pickaway  county  to  the  Ohio  river  the  lands  ai^ 
very  ''brokeu,"  with  many  pleasant,  fertile  and  extensive  vales  intervening. 

Table  Ka  IT* 

Amount  of  aqnare  milei  of  aiea..«.^^»*^« , •« 7,500 

Acres  of  plow  or  arable  land —^.  .«....* »...^     1,498,478 

Aores  of  meadow  or  pastnrelaiid.... •... .••       705,021 

Acies  of  woodland  or  nncultlTated  land..  .^^ 84^i507 


Total  acres  for  taxation.^ •...^..^.^ ^...»,     4,451»006 

Amonnt  of  acres  in  crops  in  1863,  measnred  by  the  bushel .  ^ 686,419 

Acres  in  crops  in  1863,  bearing  other  crops ^       207,675 


Total  acres  in  crops  in  1863 ^ ^     1,094,004 

Per  cent,  of  the  yaQejr  in  crops  in  1863.. ...«...• «^. ...—«•  24.58 

Mlee  of  raihoad _ ^ 968 

Square  mUes  of  area  for  1  mile  of  railroad 28 

Population  in  1860 ^ 331,788 

Population  per  square  mile .....—. ^.«  44.23 

A.cres  to  eaoh  inhabitant  in  1860 ••« ,...•  ld.4ft 

Acres  in  crops  in  1863  to  eaoh  inhabitant  in  1860..^..^..^ ZJa9 

Bushels  per  acre  in  1863 ..•  20.40 

Bushels  in  1863  to  each  inhabitant  in  I860., « »..^ •  54.51 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Scioto  has  nearly  half  a  million  more 
acres  ottaocable  lands  than  the  Miami,  it  has  fUly  half  a  million  acres  more 
woodland,  and  in  1868  had  887,469  acres  in  crops  Um  than  its  rival    In 
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fiust  it  had  no  more  than  one-fonrih  of  its  cleared  lands  in  oropfl.  From 
the  annexed  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Scioto  yalley  does  not  equal  the 
Hiami  in  any  prodncty  whether  considered  in  the  light  of  absolute  quantitiea^ 
relatiTe  product  per  acre^  or  relative  proportion  of  the  entire  State. 


Tablb  Ka  T« 


Aont. 


Ftodnot 
Aoro. 


^Hiettt 

Bye 

Bwley 

Bookwhest. 

Com 

Oftto 

Pl«x 

Potatoes  .., 


896,069 
St426 

513,649 

•  66390 

14,960 

10,014 


2,807,115 

24,417 

41,196 

15,078 

13,665,326 

911,429 

86,789 

4n,828 


10.03 
10.07 
18J} 

7.85 
26.60 
16.30 

6.08 
47.14 


886,419 18,08347B 


TobAoeo 

CloTer  ....... 

Meadow 

CSorerseed... 
Flax  fibre... 

Butter 

Cheeee 

Maple  ragar. 
Mi^le  gyrnp. 


1,561 

9,164 

38,338 

158,698 


835,389  lb§ 
426,372  gals. 
20,618  tons. 
121,679 


3,279,159  lbs. 
198,317  lb§. 
844,612  Ibe. 
69,649  gals. 


20.401 

535.5 

46.41 

0.53 

0.76 

0.22 

85.84 


25.89 

JU 

SO 

.17 

46.96 

5.00 

1.30 

^1 


M 

JB3 

3.50 

14.49 


13.79 
7.75 
3.11 
4.60 

25.09 
8.06 

13.90 
a67 


2S& 
18.41 

6.90 
11.31 

5.72 
31.05 
10.50 

1.03 
12.51 
15.66 


15.67 
7.51 
3.06 
6.92 

24.56 
9.81 

14.96 

12.40 


3M 

27.60 

9.89 


The  manifbst  impression  which  this  table  will  make  when  compared 
with  Table  No.  2,  is  that  the  Scioto  Valley  is  not  so  ^nrtile  as  the  Miami, 
but  those  who  have  traveled  extensivelj  in  both  are  not  so  ready  to  con- 
cede the  superiority  of  soil  to  the  Miami,  but  all  readily  concede  thai 
fiyming  seems  to  be  conducted  on  a  much  better  system  in  the  Miami  than 
in  the  Scioto  Yalley.  There  is  undoubtedly  less  stimulus  to  cultivate  in 
fhe  SciotOi  owing  to  the  want  of  facilities  to  export  the  surplus  producci 
ikerebeiDg  only  one  mile  of  railroad  to  twenty-eight  sqvare  miles  of  terri« 
toiyi  or  about  one  third  of  the  railroad  &cilities  enjoyed  by  the  Miami 
Yalley.  In  the  year  186S  the  Scioto  produced  just  one  half  the  amount 
of  the  great  staple,  wheats  that  was  produced  in  the  Miami  Yalley ;  and 
xxpoa  the  whole  the  system  of  fitrming  diffiars  ftom  that  in  the  Miami 

From  Table  No.  5  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fiurmer  in  the  Scioto  Yalley 
bailing  one  hundred  acres  to  put  into  erqpi,  does  not  follow  the  precise 
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proportions  which  obtain  in  the  Miami — ^the  Sdoto  &riner  puts  in  less 
wheat,  but  more  oom ;  less  barley  and  tobaeco,  but  more  meadow.  The 
relative  proportion  of  crops  in  the  Scioto  Talley  is  as  follows : 

Wheat 25.98aores.  Corn 46.95acrei.  Tobacco ^  •'U  aorefl» 

Eye 0.22    "  Oats 6X)0    "  Sorgho 0.8a     « 

Barley 0.20    "  Flax 1.30    "  Clover 3.60     •« 

Buckwheat 0.17    "  Potatoes 0.91    **  Meadow K49      " 

This  produces  for  him  neariy  20^  bushels  per  acre  of  grain  and  root 
crops,  enabling  him  to  keep  eleven  head  of  horses,  twenty-two  head  of  cattle^ 
sixty-nine  sheep,  and  thirl^-six  head  of  swine.  The  amount  of  manure 
produced  from  the  amount  of  live  stock  kept  on  each  hundred  acres  more 
ihan  is  kept  in  the  Miami,  should  do  something  towards  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the.soiL  The  following  table  shows  the  analysis  of  the  live 
stock  returns  in  the  Sdoto  Yalley : 

Tabu  YL— Liy]^  Stock  in  thb  Scioto  Yaixxt. 

Ko.ofHoKfflss 121,900  Ko.  of  Sheep ..v 756,53& 

«  «       per  square  mile.... ..^    16i25  ,    "         ".    year  square  mile 100.87 

**  acres hd crops fbreyery  horse..      8.96  "  acres  in  crops  lor  cyery  sheep.      1.44 

"  horses  for  07*17 100  a^.  in  crops    11.13  **  sheep  per  100  acres  in  crops . .    69.44 

**    iiihabitants  to  each  horse 2.73  **       **     to  every  inhabitant ftJStS 

**  horses  to  every  100  inhaVts..    96.76  *'  **     to  every  100  inhabitants  238.00 

No.  of  Cattle .246,775  No.  of  Swine 395,058 

«         "      per  square  mile 32.90  '*        "     per  square  mile 52.69 

"  acres  in  crops  for  ev'ry  head  of  *'  acres  in  crops  for  each  head  of 

-     •         cattle.... 4.49  swine 2.75 

'"  cattle  for  every  100  ac.  in  crops    22.57  "  awinc  to  each  100  acres  in  crops    36.23 

.      **  inhab.  to  each  head  of  cattle.      1.34  '*       '*          "     inhabitant 1.19 

«"  cattle  to  every  100 inhabits...    74.62  ••  ^          «<     100  inhabitants.  119.09 

From  the  data  contained  in  the  several  tables,  we  deduce  the  following 
as  the  arerage  agronomic  condition  of  eacdi  fSsmfly  of  five  persons  in  the 
Sdoto  Valley,  viz : 

Horses  to  each  family 1.83  Acres  oflond  in  crops  to  each £uni]y..  16.4S 

Cattle  "  3.73  Bushels  produced         "  "      ..272.55 

Sheep  " 11.40  Butt«r       "  **  •*      ..  49.49 

Bwine  "  5.95  Maple  sugar  "  **      ..  12.79 

Acres  of  land  to  each  family 67.10  Maple  and  sorgho  syrup  **      ..    7.45 

This  shows  a  much  better  condition  than  in  the  Miami  YaUey,  yet  if  the 
population  of  Cincinnati  and  Dayton  are  deducted  from  the  Miami,  and 
Columbus  from  the  Scioto  Yalley,  then  the  condition  of  the  Miami  ieimilies 
will  be  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Scioto.  But  we  have  not  deemed  ii 
proper  to  deduct  the  population  of  either  of  the  cities  from  the  populatt(»i 
of  the  valleys  in  which  they  are  situated,  because  the  city  population  is 
dependent  upon  and  really  derives  its  breadstuff  £rom  tile  vadley  in  which 
it  is  located. 
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MUSKINGUM   VALLEY. 

This  Talley  contains  nearly  one  million  more  acies  Ot  taxable  lands 
ihan  the  Miami,  and  embraoes  the  following  counties,  yiz:  Afibland| 
Carrolly  Coshocton,  Guernsey^  Harrison,  Holmes,  Knox,  Licking,  MnB« 
kingom,  Morgan,  Noble^  Bichland,  Stark,  Tuscarawas,  Washington,  and 
Wayne.  It  embraces  what  was  formerly  considered  the  wheat  regiou 
of  tiie  State.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  counties,  it  lies  entirely  within 
the  coal  or  carboniferous  formation,  has  abundant  lime  and  sandstone  for 
industrial  and  economic  purposes ;  is  well  watered,  and  as  a  hydroetatio 
basin  is  unequalled  in  the  State  for  natural  drainage.  No  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  as  level  as  the  western  part  of  the  Scioto  or  Muskingum 
Valleys;  the  entire  valley  is  a  succession  of  gentle  undulations  of  sur£Eice 
-4n  some  few  instances  these  undulations  are  tolerably  abrupt,  yet  thero 
is  very  little  land  which  is  not  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  by  reason 
of  the  ''  brokennesB  ^  of  the  country.  The  agronomic  condition  of  this 
▼alley  is  as  follows : 

Tablb  No.  Vn. 

Amotuit  of  square  miles  of  Aie* 8,128 

Aeres  of  plow  or  aiable  land 2,668,660 

Aoree  of  meadow  or  pasture  land 553,740 

Aeree  of  woodland  or  imcultiYated  land 1,953,102 

Total  acres  for  taxation 5,175,602 

Amount  of  acres  in  crops  in  1863,  measured  by  the  bushel 1,011,392 

Amount  of  acres  in  crops  in  1863  bearing  other  crops «....       424,660 

Total  acres  in  crops  in  1868 " 1,436,072 

Percent.  ofthoTaUey  in cxops in  1863 27*12 

MUes  of  railroad 464 

Square  miles  of  areafor  one  mile  of  railroad ^ 15*25 

Population  in  1860 455,276 

Population  per  square  mile 56 

Acres  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 »..».*.••  11*37 

Acres  in  crops  in  1863  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 3*15 

Bushels  per  acre  in  1863 17*73 

Bushels  in  1863  to  each  inhabitant  of  1860 39*39 

This  yalley  affords  better  data  for  ascertaining  the  real  agricultural 
condition  than  either  the  Scioto  or  the  Miami,  because  there  is  no  city 
containing  ten  thousand  inhabitants  within  its  limits,  according  to  the 
census  of  1860.  It  embraces  about  one-fifth  of  the  territory  of  the  State, 
and  contains  about  one-fifth  of  the  population — Whence  it  is  not  improper  to 
infer  that  it  should  produce  one-fifth  of  {he  gross  product  of  the  State    In 
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ibe  fifth  oolanm  of  Table  Na  8|  it  will  be  seen  that  reiy  few  of  the  crops 
tre  under  twenty  per  cent  or  one-fifUi  in  quantity  of  those  produced  in 
the  entire  State.  It  is  farther  manifest  that  all  the  crops  returned,  except 
com  and  rye,  succeeded  ^tter  in  the  Muskingum  than  in  the  Sdoto 
Valley.  So  £ur  as  wheat  is  concerned,  this  valley  cultivated  about  one- 
fifth  of  Ihe  land  in  wheat  in  the  State,  and  produced  from  it  about  on^ 
fifth  of  the  aggregate  amount  produced.  It  fiJls  short  of  its  relative  piopo^ 
tiional  quantity  in  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  com,  and  oats ;  it  exceeds  in 
potatoes  and  sorgho,  and  then  falls  short  on  tobacco,  clover,  and  meado?i^ 
Its  railroad  fSeuulities  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  Miami,  but  in  course  of 
time  these  fifteilities  will  probably  exceed  those  of  the  latter — ^when  the 
mineral  resources  of  this  valley  are  onoe  fully  developed,  there  is  no  other 
portion  of  the  State  which  will  require  the  same  amount  of  &cilitie8  for 
transportation. 

Table  Ka  TIH 


Aore«» 


Bnahela 


Fh>daot 
per 
aoi6. 


Wheftt 

Bye 

Barley 

Bookwheat . 

Com 

Oata 

FUx 

Fototoes.... 


Tobacco  ...., 

Borgho 

CloTer 

Meadow 

Clover  Beed .. 
Flax  fibre.... 

Batter 

Cheeee 

Maple  sugar  . 
Mai^le  synip . 


399,470 

12^4 

18,109 

11,595 

369,833 

173,039 

•  12,604 

14,468 


4,295,876 

106,884 

281,238 

99,832 

9,102,414 

2,991,304 

80.837 

975,960 


1075 
8-70 

16-27 
8-61 

24-61 

17-291 
6-41 

07-49 


1.011,392 

14,700 

7,740 

135,ier 

267,073 


17,934,345 

9,044,329  lbs. 
638,875  gallB. 
88,501  tons. 
229.483  tona. 


1773 

615.3 

82*53 

0-65 

0-85 

0-32 

70-55 


27-61 

•85 

112 

•80 

2576 

12H)5 

0-87 

1-00 


1-02 

•53 

9-40 

18-59 


7,266,432  Ibe. 

414,840  lbs. 
1,046,103  lbs. 

106,807  gana. 


21*63 
33-96 
21-29 
3070 
16-72 
26*34 
12-94 
17*96 


24*42 
27-58 
29-63 
21-34 
28-58 
11*30 
23-26 
2-17 
15-50 
24-01 


21-8B 
38-00 
24-53 
41-83 
17-68 
90*41 
13-23 
17-92 


23-26 
34-87 
22-30 
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Ffbm  the  fourth  oolomn  in  table  No.  8,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  finmei 
in  the  MnskiDgom  Yalley  haying  100  acres  to  put  into  crops  apportions  it 
as  follows,  viz : 

Wheat 27.81  Cora 25.76    Tobaooo 1.03 

Bye 0.86  Oats 12.05    Sorfi^o 0.54 

Barley 1.13  Flax ;••  0.68   Clorer 0.41 

BockwlMat 0.80  Potatoei..'. 1.       Meadow 18UM 

The  gndn  a^d  root  crops  yield  him  17.78  bushels  per  acre.  In  addl* 
tion  to  these  crops  he  keeps  nearly  t^  horses^  twenty  head  oi  cattle,  ost^ 
hundred  and  twenty  head  of  sheep  and  nineteen  hogs.  This  valley  coo* 
tains  nearly  one-third  of  the  aggregate  number  of  sheep  in  the  State,  and 
appeals  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  wool  growing. 

The  average  agionomio  condition  of  every  fiunily  of  Ave  persons  in 
the  Muskingum  Yalley  is  as  follows: 

Hones  to  eaeh  famUjr JM   Acres  In  erops  to  each  fiunilj 15.75 

Cattle  ''  3.24    Boehde  procUmd       "  IHM 

gheep  **  19.63    Butter  « 70.80 

Swine  "  8.       Kapleeogar  "  11.45 

▲ores  of  land  to  each  family 56.85    Kapleandsorglio^jrrt^ineaidifkmilj.    au 

It  is  conceded  by  every  one  capable  of  entertaining  an  intelligent  opinion 
on  the  subject,  that  the  Muskingum  Yalley  is  not  near  so  fertile  as  either 
the  Scioto  or  Miami  valleys  are,  yet  the  agronomic  condition  of  every  &m* 
ily  in  the  latter  is  superior  to  that  of  those  in  the  Miami.  The  large  pro* 
portion  of  stock  kept  in  this  valley  must  furnish  sufficient  manure,  if 
properly  appropriated,  not  only  to  maintain  its  present  state,  butgrad^ 
ually  to  increase  its  fertility.  Com  is  better  adapted  to  the  Scioto  and 
Miami  than  the  Muskingum  Yalley,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  turnip  crop  would  be  more  remunerative  than  corn  at  twenty-five 
bushds  per  acre. 

TiBLi  No.  EL— Lim  Stook  nr  Xubkdioux  Yallit. 

No.of  HoBsn 141,002    No.of  Sh»«p... 1,788,270 

«         •*       penqaaremUe 17.34       •*        **      per  eqnare  mile 220.01 

**      •ores  in  orope  for  each  horse. . .    10.18       **      acres  in  crops  fbr  every  sheep        0^ 
«      horses  for  every  100  acres  in  "      sheep  for  every  100  acres  in 

crops 0.82  crops 126. 

"      inhabitants  to  each  horse 3.22       *      sheep  for  every  inhabitant  .. ..        aOft 

««      Jiorses  to  every  100  inhabitants    80.07       «i        m         m        lOOinhaUtants     8017i^ 

No.ofOATTLB 287,660  NaofSwiNi 278,012 

**    '     •*       persqnaremile S6.39  **        **      per sqnare mile a&AS^ 

«      acres  in  crops  for  every  head  of  ^  acres    in    crops    for    every 

cattle 4.W                   hog 6.2f 

V      oattle  for  every  100  acres,  in  *  swine  for  every  100  acres  in 

crops 20.04                   crops. It. 

^      inhabitants  to  each  head  of  cattle  1.64  ^  inhabitants  to  every  swine...  IM 

'<      tattle  to  every  100  inhabitants.  04.03  f  swine  to  every  100  inhabitants  tOM 
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MATJMEE  VALLEY. 

Thifl  valley  compriBes  the  foUowiDg  conntiee,  yiz :  AUeo,  Angbdae, 
Crawford,  Defiance,  Fulton,  Hancock,  Henry,  Lucas,  Mercer,  Ottawa, 
Paulding,  Putnam,  Sanduaky,  Seneca,  Van  Wert,  Williams,  Wood, 
Wyandot  It  encloses  that  portion  of  the  State  known  as  the  ^^  Black 
Swamp,''^  and  for  many  years  was  not  considered  a  very  desirable  portion 
of  the  State  in  which  to  locate.  But  since  the  several  railways  have  been 
aampleted  through  this  region,  it  is  manifesting  indubitable  evidence  of 
some  day  rivaling,  at  least,  if  not  surpassing,  the  Miami  Valley  in  fertility. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  agronomic  condition  of  this  valley: 

Tablb  No.  X. 
Amount  of  aqaare  miles  of  area 7fi09 

Aeres  of  plow  or  arable  lands 1,0€8,607 

**       meadow  or  pasture  lands 374,042 

*<       woodland  or  oncnltiyated  lands 3,385,003 

Total  acres  for  taxation 4J95^U 

Amoant  of  acres  in  crops,  in  1863,  measured  hj  the  bnahel 756,996 

"  **  •<  Rearing  other  crops 228,810 

Total  acres  in  crops  in  1863 985,806 

Per  cent  of  the  yalley  in  crops  in  1863 20.5 

Httes  of  railroad 527 

Square  mUes  of  area  for  one  mile  of  railroad 14.25 

Population  in  1860 295,323 

Population  to  the  square  milt 89.37 

Ao^  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 16. 

Aores  in  crops  in  1863  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860. 3.33 

Bushels  per  acre  in  1863 15.09 

Bushels  in  1863  to  each  inhabitant  of  1860 44.39 

The  population  of  the  valley  is  as  strictly  rural  as  that  of  the  Muskin- 
gum, there  being  one  city  only  (Toledo)  containing  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  there  is  only  one  other  in  the  entire  valley  which 
contains  6,000  or  over.  It  is  twice  as  well  supplied  wiih  railroad  facilities 
as  the  Scioto,  and  fully  as  well  as  the  Muskingum,  besides  having  the 
advantage  of  a  lake  port  By  comparing  table  No.  11  with  similar  taUei 
of  the  other  valleys,  it  will  be  found  that  the  valley  is  either  not  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  com,  or  else  the  com  in  this  region  suflfered  more 
severely  from  the  August  frost  than  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  for 
there  is  no  other  valley  or  region  in  which  the  average  is  as  low  at 
eighteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  lowest  average  product  per  acie  of 
tobacco  is  also  found  in  this  valley. 
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TiBUiKa  XL 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley  .... 
Buckwheat . 

Com 

Oats 

Flax 

Potatoes  ... 


Tobacco 

Sorgho 

Clover  

Meadow 

Clover  eeed.  • 
Flax  fibre  . . . 

Batter 

Cheese 

Maple  sugar . 
Maple  syrop. 


Acres* 


816,101 

2,127 

6,600 

3,058 

828,146 

74,088 

16,628 

12,408 


776,996 

774 

8,296 

79,298 

146,442 


Boihellk 


3,406,683 

20,772 

96.686 

30,628 

6,999,073 

1,612,047 

96,176 

850,760 


12,111,668 

374,614  lbs. 
183,623  galla 
79,446  tons. 
143,632  tons. 


4,314,064  lbs. 
136,669  lbs. 
764,972  lbs. 
40.444  galls 


Prodnot 
per 


10-81 
976 

17-26 
999 

18-28 

21-77 
6-76 

68-60 


1609 

483-9 

65-7 
1002 
0-987 
0-662 

14-95 


li 


^1 

&I 

I? 


31*96 

•21 

•66 

•80 

33-28 

7-60 

1-676 

1-287 


•0785 
•8344 
8-043 
14-76 


II 


I 


1516 

6-60 

7-31 

t-21 

1104 

14-05 

15-26 

16-64 


1-01 

7-927 
26-60 
13*35 
84-09 

6-26 
18  81 
•709 
11-83 

9-09 


<P         pH 

boo  _ 

li 


17-28 
6-58 
7-68 
11-01 
16-68 
1301 
17-34 
1637 


1-67 

20-42 
12-U 


The  following  table  shows  tliat,  consideriDg  the  amount  of  land  cleared^ 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  comparatively  recent  settlement  of 
this  valley,  great  attention  is  being  given  to  live  stock.  In  1830  the 
population  of  this  valley  amounted  to  17,493  only;  in  1840  it  had 
increased  100,559,  or  more  than  five  hundred  per  cent,  and  the  increast 
from  1840  to  1860  is  nearly  three  hundred  per  cent  No  region  of  country 
having  a  normal  or  full  average  population  for  its  fertility  and  commercial 
fecilities,  could  under  any  known  precedent  increase  so  rapidly,  and  the 
inference  is  very  manifest  that  the  population  is  not  yet  very  dense,  nor 
are  the  agricultural  resources  fully  developed. 


Table  No.  XTL^-Liyb  Stock  m  tbm  Mimcu  Vallit. 

No.of  HoRSiB 109,090    No.  of 

"       "       per  square  mile 1464         *' 

"    acres  in  crops  for  every  horse..      9  03         ** 
**    horses  to  every  100  ao.  in  oropSL    11-OT 

"    inhabitants  to  every  horse 2*70 

'<    horses  to  every  100  inhabitanti.    87-08 


869,888 

*'    per  sqaare  mile« 88-24 

acres  in  crops  for  every  eheep. .      2-73 
sheep  to  every  100  acres  in  crops    86-68 

sheep  to  every  inhabitant 8-2€ 

sheep  to  every  100  Inhabitants.  ,224^ 
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NaofOinui ,.246^41   Ko^tfSwra 288,3aS 

*•       ".      per  sqoare  mile 32-92         •*        **    per  square  mile 88'44 

'*    aciQcropsforev'rj  head  of  cattle     3*91  *    aoree  in  crops  for  ererj  hog....      3*41 

**    cattle  to  eyerj  100  ao.  in  crops.    2508  **    hogi  t«  ererj  100  acres  in  crops    29*32 

*'    inhab'ts  to  erery  head  of  cattle.     1*15         ^    inhabitants  to  eyerj  hog 1*02 

«    catae  to  erety  100  inbaUtanls.    86-95  «*    hogi  to  ererj  100  inhabitants. .    98  03 

l^he  Maumee  Tidlej  fairmer  having  one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  put  into 
orops  in  1868|  apportioned  it  as  follows : 

Acres.                                    Acres*  Acres. 

"Wlieaf 31*96  Com 33-28    Tobaooo OOT 

B^ "21  Oats 7*60     Sorgho 0-88 

Barley 0*66  Flax l-tt    Clover 8*04 

Baekwheat -30  Potatoes 4-28    ICeadow 1476 

These  hundred  acres  produced  for  him  of  first  eight  specified  crops  15*09 
bushels  per  acre,  and  enabled  him  to  hd&p  eleven  head  of  horseSi  twen^* 
five  head  of  catde,  thirty-six  head  of  dieep,  and  twenty-nine  hogs.  The 
average  agronomic  condition  of  every  &mily  conosting  of  five  persons  in 
this  valley  is  as  follows : 

Horses  to  each  fiunily « 1*86  Acres  of  land  in  orops  to  each  fomily..  16*68 

Cattle            « 4*34  Buehelsprodneed          "            «      ..221*96 

Sheep            «           ...•. 11*38  Butter       «                  «            «      ..7000 

Hogs              "           4*90  Maplesagar                   **            "      ..12*96 

Acres  Of  land  *<           8000  Maple  and  sori^o  j^ymp  <<           "      ..    3*96 

Compared  with  the  Scioto  Talley,  each  family  has  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  horses,  sheep,  acres  of  land  in  crops,  and  maple  sugar;  they 
have,  however,  more  cattle,  and  consequently  produce  more  butter  than  in 
the  Scioto,  but  produce  less  bushels  and  have  fewer  swine,  whilst  the  Scioto 
has  twelve  and  one-third  per  cent,  greater  population. 


WESTERN  BESERVK 

This  region  embraces  a  greater  variqfcy  of  geological  formations  than 
any  other  in  the  State.  The  extreme  east,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  is 
wdil  supplied  with  bituminous  coal  in  eitu — ^ihe  central  portion  is  conglom- 
erate  formation,  and  the  western  partakes  largely  of  drift,  covering  the 
upper  dlurian,  or  comiferous;  whilst  the  nprthem  perticm  is  more  lacus- 
tzine.  But  the  agriculture  is  not  so  varied  as  l^e  geolo^cal  formations 
are.    This  district  is  composed  of  the  Mowing  ooxmties,  viz :  Ashtabulai 
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Cuyahoga,  Erie,  Qeaug^  Haroa,  Lake,  Lorain,  Medina,  Mahomng,  Por- 
tage, Sommit  and  TrambolL    The  following  is  its  agronomic  oondition : 

ABioont  of  wqpxn  niHm  of  areft BJIS8 

Acresof  ploif  oraral^le  land 867,484 

"     «  meadow  or  paatore  laad ^ 1,890,804 

"     **   woodland,  or  mumlttTated  land ^ 1,166,661 

Total  acres  for  taxatf on 8,404,849 

Amount  of  acres  in  crops  in  1868,  measored  by  the  bufihel 398,441 

"  "  "  ^        in  other  crops 889,848 

Total  acres  in  crops ia  1868 ,..   788,284 

Per  cent,  of  the  crops  in  1863 28. 

Miles  of  Railroad 257 

Sqoare  miles  of  area  for  one  mi)e  of  railroad • !• 

Peculation  in  1860 , 866.698 

"          per  sqaare  mile , 67.26 

Acres  to  each  inhabitant  la  1860 ^ 9M 

'<     in  crops  in  1863  to  each  inhabitant  of  1860 2.20 

Budiels  per  sere  in  1868 20.18 

**     in  1863  ta  each  inhabitant  of  1860 2&10 

The  railroad  facilities  of  the  Beserye  are  fully  equal  to  Ihoae  of  the 
Mianii  Yallej,  and  the  Lake  is  of  as  much,  if  not  more^  importance  to  h 
tban  the  Ohio  river  is  to  the  Miami  Tallegr. 

It  appears  somewhat  singular  that  both  wheat  and  com  should  succeed 
better  on  the  Besenre  than  in  the  Miami  or  Scioto  Tallies — those  which 
boast  the  greatest  fertility  of  any  portion  of  the  State.  The  ptodnet  per 
acffe  <^  wheat,  com,  oats,  flax  seed,  potatoes,  tobaooo,  sotrgho  and  clover 
hay,  exceed  those  of  the  Miami  YaJley,  and  fiftlls  veiy  little  short  on 
m^idow  hay.  Why  is  this?  Surely  not  on  account  of  soil,— iiot  on  ao- 
aoQount  of  dimate.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Beserve.3repc»rts  more 
ocrfrectly  than  otiber  portions  of  the  State;  but  if  we  accept  tixis  explana- 
lioii  m  the  pn^r  one,  it  jeopardizei^  to  say  the  least,  tiie  ver^sity  of  the 
<&er  portions,  and  this  we  are  not  disposed  to  do.  We  are  willing  to  be- 
%Fe  diat  all  have  made  equally  correct  retoms  to  thei|r  xespectlve  ai- 
i^yK>rs.  A  bettetr  system  of  culture  obtains  on  the  Beserve  than  anywhesa 
Sfie  in  the  State^  and  it  is  to  this  fiact,  ii]^  a  greater  degree  than  in  anything 
•^b#,  ihat  the  superior  crops  are  foi^i^  there.  It  is  true  that  the  va- 
iMeB  of  com  gwwa  in  the  Miami  and  Sciot*  vallies  will  nol  ripen  on  the 
Be^erve,  but  this  is  the  only  exceptidn.  Potatoes  do  better  th^re  tiian  in 
,mj  of  the  vaUies;  so,  too,  with  tobacco ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
only  BAmple  of  coOm  grown  inJOhio  and  offeie4  foe  Qomp^tion  for  the 
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premiam  oflEered  bj  the  State  Board,  was  giown  in  tiie  open  air  on  the 

Lake  shore. 

Tabu  No.  XIY. 


Aorea 


Boahda 


Prodnot 
per 
Acre. 


Pi 


£5 


i^4 


Wheat.,.. 

Bye 

Barley 

Buckwheat . 

Corn 

Oats 

Flax 

Potatoes  ... 


130.771 

6.270 

11.667 

8.093 

126.064 
90.706 
10.43S 
16.637 


1,834,048 

63,186 

188,846 

34,020 

4,049,308 

2,217.293 
82,087 

1,636,329 


1402 
10-22 
16-34 
11- 
82-89 
24-44 
7-87 
92-92 


Tobacco 

Sorgho 

Clover. ...... 

Meadow  . . . . , 

Clover  Seed . 
Flax  Fiber.. 

Batter 

Cheese 

Maple  Sugar. 
Maple  Synip. 


393.441 

651 

981 

38.889 

349.422 


9,996,817 

661,056  IbB. 

92,662  giOls. 

48,076  tons. 
823,828  tona 


8,620,187  IbB. 
17,971,786  Iba. 
2,664,259  Ibe. 
63.766  galhi. 


2018 

1200« 

94-36 
1-23 
0-92 
062 

12-64 


16-69 

•68 

1-47 

•39 

16-96 

11-68 

1-33 

2-11 


0-70 

•12 

4.96 

44.61 


8-82 
1712 
14-29 
10-29 

7-43 
2006 
13- IS 
28-25 


1-7J 
3-9S 
1609 
3012 
16-70 
33-4(3 
27-27 

94-oa 

87-99 
12-09( 


163i 

15-K6 
IMS 

16*94 

lu-96 
20-49 


1 


1-11 

2-94 

10-08 

2919 


An  examination  of  the  following  table  (No.  15)  wU  show  that  the  Be- 
serve  has  about  as  many  horses  for  every  100  inhabitants  as  the  Miami 
Talley,  nearly  twioe  as  many  cattle,  nine  times  as  many  sheep,  but  about 
one-third  only  as  many  hogs.  Com,  cattle  and  swine  preponderate  in  the 
Scioto  Valley,  com  and  swine  in  the  Miami,  and  com,  cattle  and  sheep  on 
the  Beserye.  Whilst  &e  area  of  the  Beserye  is  about  one-eighth  of  the 
State,  it  produces  nearly  one-third  of  the  butter,  flfteenth-sixteenths  of 
the  cheese,  almost  two-fifths  of  the  maple  sugar,  one-third  of  the  flax 
fibre,  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  hay  crop  of  the  State,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  tile  potatoes,  one-fifth  of  the  oats.  The  apportionment  of  the 
acreage  in  crops  k  therefore  different  firom  that  in  the  valleys. 

Tabui  Na  XVw— LiTB  Stock  iv  Wwammt  Bmsektm. 

No.  of  Shop 1,159X^1 

'*       *'     per  flqnara  mile il8-79 


Kcof  HoBiss ^     85,211 

'<       «     per  ■qoare  mQe 1$-U 


acres  la  er^M  for  every  boiae .  9*20 

horsee  to  ey'rj  100  ac.  in  crope  10*86 

inhabitants  to  eyerj  horse ....  4*17 
horses  to  every  100  inhaUi- 

ants I8J8 


aores  in  crops  for  eveiy  sheep 
sheep  to  ev'rjlOO  ac's  in  crops 
sheep  to  every  inhabitant. . . 
sheep  to  every  10*  inhaUt- 


0*17 

149*i2 

8*25 

82Mt 
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MaofOAWUB 157,716    NcofSwiKi.... S5,124 

*'       "       per  square  mUe 48-7i  *"       "     per  aquare  mile [If^ 

'*    acres  in  crops  for  every  head  **  acres     in    crops    for    each 

of  catUe 303                 hog $•» 

**   cattle  to  every  100  ac.  in  crops  33  *  hogs  to  every  100  acres  in 

**   Inhabitants  to  every  head  of  crops lOH 

cattle 1^7  *    inhaUtants  to  every  hog 

"    oatUe  to  every  100  inhabitants  73  "  hogs  to  every  100  inhabitants      I8*N 

Tbe  Western  Beaerve  fanner,  with  one  hundred  acres  to  put  into  crops, 
Diakes  the  apportionment  somewhat  different  from  the  fimners  in  ib8 
Scioto  and  Miami  ralleys.    His  land  in  crops  in  1863  were  as  follows : 

Acres.  Acres.  Acres 

Whert 16-69  Com 16-96  Tobaeoa 0-OT 

Bye 0-68  Oats 11«68  Sorgho O-D 

Barley 1-47  Flax 1-83  Clover 4-96 

Bockwheat 0.39  PoUtoes 2*U  Meadow  ^ iMl 

The  Beserye  farmer  puts  in  one-half  the  number  of  acres  in  wheals 
twice  the  amount  of  rye,  rather  more  than  half  the  amount  of  barley, 
about  the  same  amount  of  buckwheat^  less  than  half  the  amount  of  com, 
one-half  more  oats,  one-half  the  amount  of  flax,  almost  twice  the  amount 
of  potatoes,  about  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  of  tobacco,  one-fourth  as 
much  sorgho,  one-half  more  dover,  and  nearly  five  times  as  much  meadow 
as  does  the  Miami  Valley  £Eurmer.  Hence  arises  a  very  pertinent  question, 
"  Does  the  Beserve  fiurmer  and  the  Miami  £Eurmer  each  grow  such  crops  as 
are  best  adapted  to  their  respective  soils,  or  do  they  grow  such  crops  and 
in  such  proportion  as  pay  best  in  their  immediate  markets  ?"  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  great  disproportion  in  the  acreage  of  each  in  crops? 
-  The  average  agronomic  condition  of  each  &mily  of  five  persons  on  the 
Bescffve  is  as  follows : 

Horses  to  each  flunQy 1*19    Boahels  ptodoced IKHM 

Gattls     ''  '*      3-6fr   Bntter        '*       119^ 

Aeep     «<  "      16*26    Cheese        «       26ajt 

Swlna     "  **     1*20   Maplesngar*'       91 

Acres  of  land  to  each  ftonlly 4785    liaple  and  sorgho  symps MS 

Aorea  la  crops  In  1868  to  each  fiunily  •  • .  •  11 


HOOKINO  VALLEY, 

This  valley  is  smaller  in  superficial  area  than  any  other  in  flie  State, 
•nd  is  composed  of  the  following  counties:    Athens,  Fairfield,  Oallia, 
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Hbdring,  Lawrence,  MeigB,  Vintoa  and  Perry.  This  valley  is  well  WhleB- 
•d  by  numerons  streama,  of  whioh  the  Hocking,  or  rather  Hockhockingi 
ia  the  principal  one.  The  entire  region  is  very  *'  1»roken,''  and  its  mineral 
xesooroes  are  perhaps  greater  than  its  agricnltnraL  Lime,  coal,  iron  om 
and  salt  abound  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities.  Every  coun^  enept 
Tairfleld  is  located  in  the  great  Allegheny  cdal  field. 

The  agronomic  condition  of  this  region,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
ralley  except  in  the  sense  of  a  hydrostatic  basin,  is  as  follows; 

TiBLiNa  XVI. 
JLmoiut  of  iqnare  milet  of  area 8,4M 

Aoret  of  plow  or  amble  land • •   780,634 

^       meadow  or  pMkare  kuid • 229,859 

*<       woodland  or  QBoiiltiTated  land....; 1,26T^2 

Total  acres  for  tazatloo 2,218,21ft 

Amount  of  acres  ia  crops,  la  1863,  measured  by  the  boshel 350,836 

•^  «  •*  inothercrops 98,412 

To(alacraifaier<9sixilS68 4ii2a 

P'er  cent,  of  the  yalley  In  crops  In  1868 • 20. 

Mllee  of  ranroad WT 

Square  miles  of  area  for  one  mOa  or  railroad 20.75 

Population  in  1860 174.094 

Popalation  per  square  mile 60.22 

Acres  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 1L69 

Acres  in  crops  in  1863  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 2.49 

Bushels  per  acre  in  1863 »  17J0 

Bnahelsin  1863toeacli  iahaUtant  of  1860 36.72      - 

IText  to  the  Scioto  Yalley,  it  has  the  least  number  of  miles  of  railroad 
in  proportion  to  its  aapeifictal  extent,  bat  then  it  enjoys  a  greater  exlonl 
«f  rirer  navigation  than  any  other  yalley ;  four  of  the  eight  counties  ot 
which  it  is  composed  border  on  the  Ohio  river. 

Being  situated  in  one  of  the  oldest  settled  regions  of  the  State,  it  i« 
natural  to  expect  agriculture  to  have  attained  a  greater  degree  of  perfec- 
tion than  elsewhere.  The  acreage  and  products  for  1863  are  submitted  in 
the  following  table: 
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Tabia  No.  XTIL 


Buhel& 


Prodaot 


Peroenlage 

of  Mret 

bearing 

crops  in 

18«8. 


Per  oentegc 

oforop«in 

the  State 

Srownin 

▼aUey; 


Peroentagt 

•f  land  in 

oropein  tlM 

thelState  in  180$ 

intkOTaUey. 


Bye 

BarWj  .... 

Bnokwiieai. 

Com. 

Cats 

Plax 

Jr  9tKutti  .  .  I 


T^lMOba. ... 

lorgho. 

Olorer 

Meadow 

OloTor  Seed.. 
Flax  Fiber... 
BatiBT 

Cheeee 

K^>le  Sngar. 
Xa^  BjTup. 


158,708 
1,826 
1,68S 
1,989 
164,665 
28,154 
1,484 
4,928 


350,836 

2,666 

4,631 

13,057 

73,068 


•••••• 


1^716,248 

17,226 

80,247 

14.376 

3,916,518 

399,653 

9,058 

289,692 


10.95 
11.88 
17.96 
10.34 
25.33 
14.20 
6.10 
58.74 


6,392,912 

1,^00,932  IbQ. 
363,342  gan& 
7,080  tons. 
68,480  tons. 


1,926,289  Iba. 
124,145  lbs. 
200,782  lbs. 
20,909  galli. 


18.22 

715.4 

.  78.45 

.54 

•93 

.63 

42.54 


.41 
.37 
.31 
94.01 
6.33 
.33 


1.04 

2.93 

16.45 


8.26 

6.0 

2.28 

4.23 

7.19 

8.33 

1.41 

6.31 


6.18 
15.68 
2.89 
6.37 
2.71 
1.60 
6.16 
0.64 
2.97 
4.69 


8.68 

6.66 
2.28 

6.01 
7.39 
4.M 
1.65 
6.16 


6.39 

13.92 

8.38 

6.24 


TEreM»yenihs  raly  of  the  area  ii  '^  cleared/'  and  less  than  lialf  of  tliii 
flieared  was  in  crops  in  1863,  thus  reducing  .the  actual  amount  of  acreage 
in  the  yallej  in  crops  to  twenty  per  cent  of  its  entire  area.  The  topo- 
graphy of  this  region  does  not  difier  essentially  from  that  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Muskingum  YaUey,  where  so  many  sheep  are  kept ;  yet 
fix>m  ihe  small  comparative  number  kept  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  it  is  rery 
evident  that  sheep  growing  is  not  held  in  the  same  estimation  as  in  die 
t^oining  and  more  northern  valley  of  the  Muskingum.  Cattle,  horses 
and  swine  compare  in  relative  proportions  very  fiivorably  with  the  Mut- 
king^im,  as  may  be  seen  £rom  the  following  table : 

TiBLi  No.  XVm.— Lin  Stock  uf  Hoamra  Yixuit. 


Vaw  QfHoMn 46,686 

**        „      par  aiiiiaraiilla  ••••••  13^16 

**     asm  in  ctopa  tot  vwnj  harm .  8.78 
**     bonaa  for  erery  100  aMp  la 

eropa 10.27 

«     bbabilttirts  to  eacb  bone 8.08 

**    tamteeroymiababitaBli  •a.^O 


Ko.afSn» 817,889 

^      «•      paraqoaraiaUe 914K 

«     fhaep  for  e?aqr  i^  mm  Id 

oropi.* ••••••••••• in.M 

«     iJhtcploararyiBhabitaat IM 

a      u         u     ^{pbabltea^..  |||*|» 
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ITo.  ofOATTUi : 112^  No.ofSwnw 109^651 

<<         "       pertqnarendle 82.46  •'       «'        per  sqaare  mUe SLOt 

"     Acres  in  crops  for  erery  head  of  "  acres    in    crops    for    eyerj 

•attie S.95                  hog 40» 

**     cattle  for  eyery  19%  acres  in  **  hogs  for  every  100  acres  in 

crops 20^1                   crops 24.01 

«     iohabit'ts  to  eyery  head  of  cattle      1.54  "  inhabitanti  to  every  hog.....  ••  IM 

"     cattle  to  every  100  InhaMtants.    64.92  "  hogs  to  every  100  inhaUtanta..  63JI 

So  &T  as  the  wheat  and  com  crops  are  concerned,  the  Hocking  farmer 
ieems  to  be  following  the  same  relative  proportions  in  area  that  is  adopted 
In  the  Miami  The  Hocking  furmer  apportions  one  hundred  acres  of  CK)p 
land  as  follows : 

Acre&  Acres.  Aoies* 

Wheat «.  35*27     Com 3401      Tobacco 0-0$ 

Bye 0-41      Oats c 633      Sorgho 1-04 

Barley 0-37     Flax 0-33      Clover 2-91 

Dnckwheat 0*31     Potatoes MO      Meadow 16-4ft 

In  grain  and  root  crops  he  harvested  18*22  bnshels  per  acre,  and  keeps 
a  litde  oyer  ten  head  of  horses,  twentj-fiye  head  of  cattle,  seyentj-two  head 
ef  sheep,  and  about  twenty-fiye  hogs. 

The  ayerage  agronomic  condition  of  each  family  of  fiye  persons  in  this 
region  for  the  year  1868  is  as  follows : 

Hones  to  each  fiunily 1*62       Acres  in  crops  to  each  fiunily It'U 

CftttU  <<  3-24       Bnshels  produced       *"         183*60 


911       Butter       ••  «*         55-3i 

Iwlno  "  316       Maplesngar  «         Mf 

▲ores  of  land  <' 67*95       liaple  and  sorgho  qrmps lIHIi 

The  agricultoral  condition  of  the  families  in  this  region  compare  yerj 
fiyorably  with  that  of  any  of  the  yallies. 

In  making  this  somewhat  elaborate  and  extended  analysis  of  the  azmual 
returns  of  crops  and  stock,  we  haye  steadily  ignored  eyery  other  element 
which  might  enter  into  the  estimate,  except  that  which  is  strictly  agricnl- 
tanJ,  and  for  this  reason  haye  not  deducted  the  population  of  cities,  towns, 
and  yillages,  but  haye  regarded  eyery  inffiyidual  in  the  State  as  being 
engaged  in  an  actiye  agricultural  occupation.  From  one  point  of  yiew 
tliiB  is  really  the  only  correct  method  of  determining  the  supply  produced 
tor  each  £Eunily  or  indiyidual  in  the  State ;  on  the  other  hand,  howeyer,  it 
•hows  that  the  product  or  allotment  to  each  &mily  (if  aU  were  aotpially 
•Qgaged  in  agriculture)  would  be  contemptibly  small 

Again,  there  are  in  eyeiy  yalley  or  district  seyeral  counties,  whose  pio- 
duolB  are  &r  aboye  &e  ayerage  as  returned,  but  their  abundanoo  m 
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neutralized  by  the  feHure  of  rery  poorly  cnltirated  crops  in  another 
portion  of  the  same  valley  or  diBtrict.  Hence  the  analysis  of  the  following 
fonr  connties  will  perhaps  be  more  aatia&ctory  than  the  analysiB  of  a 
valley  consisting  of  sixteen  or  twenty  counties. 


EIVBB  COUNTIES. 

In  dividing  the  State  into  valleys  or  hydrostatic  basins,  foor  counties, 
viz:  Belmont,  Columbianai  Jefferson,  and  Monroe,  could  not  well  be 
included  in  any  of  these  basins,  because  in  tiie  range  of  counties  imme* 
diately  adjoining  them  on  the  west,  the  waters  flow  westward  and  south- 
ward,  while  the  streams  which  water  these  counties  as  a  general  thing  tabs 
their  rise  within  their  own  boundaries,  and  flow  into  the  Ohio  river  on 
their  eastern  boundaries ;  at  the  same  time  there  are  ien  other  counties 
which  might  with  equal  propriety  be  termed  "river  counties,"  but  then  all 
of  the  other  ten  have  streams  which  rise  in  and  flow  through  a  portion  of 
the  valley  or  region  in  which  they  are  included.  These  four  counties  aie 
continuously  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  immediately 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Beaver  river  into  it  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
entire  area  is  very  hilly:  sometimes  these  hills  present  sides  too  steep  to 
admit  of  successfol  operations  with  the  plow.  The  following  is\he  agio- 
nomic  condition  of  these  counties^  viz : 

Amoontof  aqoaremllesof  area 1,907 

Aeret  of  plow  or  Aiable  land M8,260 

Acres  of  meadow  or  pasture .«...• 170,060 

Aoret  of  woodland  or  onoolilYated  land 482,409 

Total  acres  for  taxation • l,320,72t 

Amoont  of  acres  in  crops  In  1819  measured  by  the  Imshel » 204,89f 

••«"••   inothercrops 96,329 

Total  acres  in  crops  in  1889 900,829 

Per  cent  of  river  counties  in  crops  in  1889 .*. 94*99 

Miles  of  railroad 179 

Square  mUes  of  area  for  one  mile  of  railroad 11 

Populatlonin  1860 m,09e 

Popalation  per  sqoare  nme 68*44 

Acres  to  each  inhabitant  in  1810 10*91 

Acres  in  crops  in  1868  to  each  inhabitant  in  1860 9-47 

Boshels  per  acre  in  1869 • 18*68 

Sqihel8inl869tocachlnhaUtinlof  1860...« 91^40 
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TBtae  counties  preoent  the  smgoUr  oondition  of  haying  fifty  per  eSnt 
mote  arable  pasture  and  meadow  land  than  they  have  woodland.  They 
axe  almost  aa  well  supplied  with  railroad  fiunlities  as  the  Ifiaaii  Yalley  ia 
proportion  to  the  area  they  oocapyy  and  if  we  include  rirer  navigation, 
there  are  no  other  four  counties  which  enjoy  such  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion of  suiplus  products  as  these  da  The  following  table  presents  at  a 
l^oe  tiie  average  product^  product  per  acrCi  &c.|  of  these  counties : 

TiBLi  Mo.  XL 


Acrfa 


BqiMi^ 


Ph>4aot 
per 

acre. 


Wheat 

|je 

Berley...., 
PnclcwbeM 

Com 

Oetf 

Flax , 

royUipee..,. 


T6,eM 
4,174 
6,144 
1,S40 
68,33e 
44,319 
1,548 
8,050 


998,e8t 

37,554 

82,028 

13t504 

1,648,916 

713,551 
12,465 

219,162 


12*67 

en 

15-95 
9-32 

2412 

17-87 
804 

Tl-81 


Tebaeoo..... 

Sorgho 

Clover , 

Meadow 

Glover  teea., 
Flazflhre..., 
Batter  ...... 

Cheese 

Kaple  ffigar  . 
Mapteeymp  . 


204,896 

7,218 

1,852 

28,168 

63,088 


3,804,270 

5,629,801  Ihe. 
155,530  gallB. 
17,595  tone. 
51,948  tons. 


18-58 

779-9 

83-9C 

••75 

0-82 

0-84 

86-4 


25-64 

1-37 

1-71 

•44 

22-77 

14*80 

•51 

1-01 


2-40 

•61 

7-71 

21-02 


;: 


1,403,478 

181,070 

136,791 

20.272 


4-8 
11-93 
6-2<J 
8-85 
8-02 
.7-01 
1-991 
4-02 


15-20 
6-Tl 
6-88 
4-8Q 
5-2fi 
1-42 
4-4^ 
0^4 
2-9S 
4-551 


4-81 
1275 
6-97 
4-88 
3-26 
7-8$ 
1-62 
8-78 


14-67 
6-56 
407 
5-26 


There  is  scarcely  a  crop  grown  in  these  counties  which  is  not  ftdly  up 
to  the  average.  The  protecting  influences  of  the  Ohio  river,  so  far  as  the 
effects  of  fix)st  and  drought  are  concemedi  nave  no  doubt  done  much  to- 
wards securing  such  good  crops.  Some  crops  appear  to  be  fidlures,  or  at 
least  much  below  some  other  portions ;  this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  ftct 
that  ihe  soil  was  not  adapted  to  such  crops.  The  following  table  exhibits 
an  a«al^  of  the  live  stock  in  these  xx^nntios; 
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Vo.  of  Homsw 82,328    No.  of  Shbsp 4TB,062 

**       **       per  squAre  niile....*^..*  1B-8S^         <•       *<      per  square  mile. a48'06 

^    meree  in  orope  tor  eyery  horse^    9^12  "    acres  in  orops  to  erery  sheep.      0^ 

^    horses  to  etery  100  aoret  in  "    sheep  to  ererj  100  aores  in 

erops.- .....•• •  10*28  orops 158*78 

"    Inhabitants  to  eyerj  horse....**    3*75         *    sheep  to  erery  inhabitant 8*90 

^    horses  to  bJWj  100  inhabitants  26*66  «        <(        »     .    ioq  inhabiUnts  890*60 

Fo.  of  OAms ..59,879    ]fo.  of  Simrs 47,878 

^       «       per  square  mile 81*89  <*        ^     per  square  mile  ......^.«    S5*10 

<'    acres  in  erops  for  eyerj  head  of  ■     acres    in    orops    to    ererj 

Chkttle.... •.••.•.•■••.••■••.•••••    5*18  ho^.M.......  ••.••••.••••.•.  ....M      6*27 

*<    cattle  to  erery  100  acres  in  **     hogs  to  CTcry  100  acres  in 

crops 0 19*80  crops 15*94 

*<    Inhabitants  to  CTcry  head  of  *     inhabitants  to  CTery  hog 2*03 

cattle... M8  *     hogs  to  eyery  100  inhabit- 

»    cattle  to  erery  100  inhabitants  49*50  ants .• 89<0$ 


As  these  comities  may  be  legarded,  so  &r  as  similaTity  in  population  is 
oonoemed,  as  a  continuation  of  the  Moskingam  Yallejy  it  therefore  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  general  system  of  agricultore,  and  the  relatiTe  ap- 
portionment of  soil  for  eropS|  will  not  vary  materiallj  from  that  of  that 
yalley.  We  find  the  following  to  be  the  apportionment  of  every  100  acres 
in  crops  in  1863|  vij : 

Acres.  Acres.  Acres* 

Wheal........... 2504.      Com ^ 22*t7      Tobacco 2*40 

Bye 1'8T      Oats 14*80      Sorgho 0*01 

Barley 1*71      Flax 0-51       CloTcr 7*71 

Buckwheat 0*44     PoUtoes 1*01      Meadow ..31*0) 

The  yield  in  grain  and  root  dtopa  is  18*58  bushels  per  acre.  The  amount 
of  live  stock  to  erery  100  acres  in  crops  is  ten  horses,  nineteen  head  of 
eattlei  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  sheep,  and  sixteen  hogs. 

The  arerage  agronomic  condition  of  erery  fiunily  of  fire  persons  is  ai 
follows,  riz: 

Hors^  to  eacli  fomily ....«•..••••  1*88  Acres  in  orops  to  each  family. 12*85 

Oattls      '«  •( 2-47  Bnshels  produced  to  each  family 157* 

Iheep      "  "     ..-..lO^S  Butter  "         ««  "       57*05 

•wine      "  "     ^. .  1*98  Maple  sugar "         '«  "       5*60 

Aerfi  of  land  to  each  flimily  •••»••• 54*06  Sorgho  and  maple  syrup  to  each  family    7*25 
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FBOBUOT  PIB  AOBB. 

Si 

5^ 

h 

1^ 

1? 

Si 

11 

Ji 

s  § 

Kje -.... 

Barlej 

11-80 
9-487 

17-90 
7-60 

27-82 

19-64 
0-92 
0-84 
0-48 
6-56 
887-1 

54-99 
751- 

12-88 
12-90 
20-46 
22-18 
80-12 
28-27 
0-971 
0-627 
0-206 
6-71 
152-7 
66-75 
885-1 

10K)8 

10H)7 

18-21 

7-86 

26-60 

16-80 

0-76 

0-58 

0-22 

6-08 

86-84 

47-14 

866-6 

10-76 

8-70 

16-27 

8-61 

24-61 

17-29 

0-85 

0-65 

0-82 

6-41 

70-66 

67-49 

616-8 

10-81 

9-76 

12-26 

9-99 

18-28 

21-77 

0-98 

1-00 

0-66 

6-76 

14-96 

68-60 

488-9  > 

10-96 

11-88 

17-96 

10-84 

25  88 

14-20 

0-98 

0-54 

0-68 

6-10 

42-54 

58-74 

716-4 

1402 
10-22 
16-84 
11- 
82-89 
24-44 
0-92 
1-28 
0-621 
7  87 
126-4 
92-92 
1200- 

12-67 

9-11 

15-95 

Baekwheat 

Oorn  •• ....• 

9-82 
24*12 

OaIs 

17-87 

Meadow 

0-82 

CloTAr.^  •.«•••••• 

0-75 

&pttkA 

0-84 

riax  Seed 

8-04 
86*4 

Potatoes 

71-84 

Tobacco  

779-9 

Tabli  Ko«  XXIII. 
Per  Centage  of  Land  m  Craps  in  the  State  in  1863  in  each  qf  the  Valleyg. 


Miami. 

Scioto. 

Muak'm. 

Maatbee. 

Eock'ng. 

Westem 
BeserTe. 

Rirer 
Coiiiiti*a. 

Ifheat. 

25-24 
12-99 
89-88 
19-26 
25-46 
18-08 
11-76 
16-87 
40-81 
23-90 
44-18 
19-82 

16-67 
7-61 
8-06 
6-92 

24-55 
9-81 

18-24 
9-89 

14-96 

12-40 
8-24 

27-60 

21-88 

88- 

24-58 

41^88 

17-68 

80-41 

22-80 

84-87 

18-28 

17-92 

29  88 

23-26 

17-26 

6-58 

7-68 

11-02 

15-68 

18-01 

12-14 

20-42 

17-84 

15-37 

1-67 

9-9 

8-68 
5-66 
2-28 
6-01 
7-39 
4-94 
6-24 
8-36 

01-55 
610 
5  89 

18-92 

•7-16 

16-82 

16-66 

1116 

5-97 

15.94 

29-19 

1008 

10-96 

20-49 

1-11 

2  94 

4-21 

Rye     

12-76 

6-97 

Baekwheat 

Corn....**  ••• 

488 
8-26 

(Vi.tfl 

7-80 

Mfnidow  ..........•..•..•••••• 

6-26 

CloTer 

407 

Flax 

1-62 

Potatoes • •..•.... 

8.78 

'j,*obacco* ••• 

14-67 

Sorgho  • 

6-66 
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Tabli  No.  XXIT. 


Kkomng  the  Per  Cent  produced  in  each  Valley  as  compared  with  the  eniire 

Product  of  the  StaUf 


■■■■■       t 

No.  of  Bush., 

i 

K 

'S 

'3 

•  " 

-3 

-■ 

tons,  po'nds 

and 

galls,  for 

Bute  at 

large. 

I 

> 

% 

^ 

to 
U 

si 

^1 

wA 

Wheai^ 

20,452,410 

27-81 

18-79 

21-68 

1515 

8-82 

8-25 

4-8 

99-71^ 

Bye.  .„ 

805,989 

17-20 

7-75 

88-95 

6-60 

17-12 

5- 

11-98 

99-55 

Barley.. 

1,829,251 

45-56 

8-11 

21-29 

7-81 

14-29 

2-28 

6-20 

100-08 

Baekwheat... 

225,868 

87-10 

4-60 

80-70 

9-21 

10-29 

4-28 

8-85 

99-98 

Com 

64,614,617 

29-50 

2509 

16-72 

11-04 

7-48 

7-19 

8-02 

99-9f 

Oats 

11,817,561 

21-16 

8-05 

26-84 

14-05 

20K)6 

8-88 

701 

100- 

Headow 

1,095,489 

12-71 

11-81 

21-84 

12-85 

80-12 

6-87 

4-80 

100- 

CloTer.. 

801,475 

12-51 

6-90 

29-68 

26-60 

1609 

2-89 

5-88 

100- 

CloTer  seed... 

151,606 

7-95 

5-72 

28-58 

84-09 

15.70 

2-71 

5-25 

100- 

Flax  seed 

624,224 

41-82 

18-90 

12-94 

15-25 

1815 

1-418 

1-996 

99-97 

Flax  fiber .... 

8,582,170 

14-88 

81-05 

11-80 

6-26 

88-46 

1-601 

1-429 

100- 

PoUtoes 

5.297,498 

20-22 

08-677 

17-95 

15-64 

28-25 

5.812 

402 

100-47 

Tobaeeo 

87,022,828 

58-80 

2-255 

24-42 

01-01 

1-785 

5181 

15-20 

108-59 

Batter 

81,121,276 

14-51 

10-50 

28-25 

18-81 

27-27 

6165 

4-491 

100- 

Oieese 

19,180,750 

0-490 

1.088 

217 

0-709 

94-08 

0-649 

0-9472 

100-85 

Sorgho......... 

2,847,578 

19-57 

18-41 

27-58 

7-927 

8-99 

15-68 

6-714 

99-8« 

Maple  sugar.. 

6,''53,048 

17-66 

12-51 

15-50 

11-88 

87-99 

2-§78 

2-025 

99*98 

M^le  symp 

444,606 

29-62 

15-65 

2401 

1    909 

1209 

4-698 

4-557 

99-71 

Tablb  No.  XXV. 
Showing  the  per  cent,  of  acres  in  crops  in  each  valley  and  region  of  the  State. 


1 

QQ 

11 

&\^ 

k 

11 

P 

ii 

Ifheat 

2849 

32-40 

26-98 

27-81 

81-96 

35-27 

16-69 

25-64 

Rye 

-509 

•37 

•22 

•85 

•21 

•41 

-6^ 

1-37 

Barley 

1-164 

2-07 

•20 

1-12 

-56 

•37 

1-47 

171 

Backwheat 

•425 

•37 

•17 

•80 

•30 

•31 

-39 

•44 

Corn 

81-41 

37-65 

46-95 

25-76 

83-28 

3401 

15-96 

22-77 

Oats 

9037 

7-24 

5-00 

1205 

7-50 

6-33 

11-58 

14-80 

Flax 

1-502 
1-272 

27 
1-35 

1-30 
•91 

0-87 
100 

1-67 
1-28 

•33 
1-10 

1-33 
2-11 

•5L 

Potatoes 

101 

Tobacco  

•776 

1-53 

•14 

102 

•07 

•69 

-070 

240 

Sorgho 

•491 

•046 

•83 

•53 

•35 

1-04 

•22 

•61 

GloTcr 

C-366 
81-66 

8-32 
99 

3-50 
14-49 

9-40 
18-59 

8-04 
14-75 

293 
16-46 

4-96 
44  61 

7-71 

Meadow 

21-01 
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tk0wmg  the  agnmtmie  amdition  qf  entry  fcanSLy  of  Jive  p^rsctu  in  tie  iemrei 
valley i  and  regions  of  the  State, 


IfiamL 

Soiolo. 

Moak'm 

^^^KJSI  Hooking. 

Rlrer 
Coontlef. 

Horaei  •••••••• •••• 

1*25 

1*64 

8*67 

8*74 

84*16 

1170 

216^ 

87*86 

9*80 

6*00 

1*83 

8*73 
11*40 

6*96 
67*10 
16'4l 
272-56 
49*40 
12*70 

7*45 

1*64 

8*24 
19*63 

800 
66*85 
16*76 
196*96 
79*80 
11*46 

816 

1*86 

4*34 
11*33 

4*90 
80-00 
16*66 
22196 
70*00 
12*96 

8*96 

1*19 

8*66 

16*26 

1*20 

47*86 

1100 

140-60 

119*76 

8600 

2*00 

1*00 

8*24 

911 

816 

16  96 

12*46 

183*60 

66*80 

6*76, 

1*88 

CftUle 

2*47 

gheep  •..4 

19*68 

Hogs 

1*98 

AoFes...  ••...•  ••••••••.... 

64*06 

12*8i 

Bimheli. 

167*00 

Batter 

67*96 

Maple  Bogar 

6'6# 

Maple  and  torfdio  ijitip.. . . 

11*00  1 

7*26 
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J3TATEMENT  SHOWING  TBE  CROPS,  &0.— Continlied. 


AUen 

ABhland  .  -  - . 
Aflhtabula  .. 

Athens 

Auglaize — 
Beunont  — 
Brown.... .. 

Butler  .... 

Carroll 

Champaign 

Clarke 

Clennont ... 

Clinton 

Colnmbiana 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford... 
Cuyahoga  .. 

Darke 

Defiance  ... 
Delaware  .. 

Erie 

Fairfield  ... 

Fayette 

Franklin ... 
Fulton 

Geauga  .... 
Greene  . . . .  . 
Guernsey  ... 
Hamilton... 
Hancock — 
Hardin  .... , 

£[arrison 

Henry 

Highland  .. 
Hocking  ... 

HMmes 

Huron  .... 
l^ckson  .... 
Jefferson  ... 
Knox  ...... 

Lake 

Lawrenoe... 

licking 

Logan..... 

Ijmin 

Lucas 

Hadison  .... 
Hahoning .. 
Marion  .... 
Hedina  .... 

HeigB 

Hercer  .... 
Miami ..... 
i(gnroe 


19,769 

JTQOfOOO 

403,956 

18,972 

477,037 

8,837 

342,420 

16,801 

598,156 

16,930 

289,490 

25,559 

700,911 

34,457 

924,436 

51,666 

2,275,145 

10,695 

223,602 

35,898 

962,762 

31,606 

934,942 

31,930 

909,597 

45,389 

1,382,012 

13,859 

288,478 

29,034 

753,968 

29,233 

619,171 

8,309 

282,736 

31,701 

520,931 

9,281 

197,893 

26,532 

662,740 

14,202 

353.024 

41,192 

1,065,633 

46,468 

1,698,026 

65,507 

1,591,252 

10,135 

270,056 

20,100 

461,682 

4,725 

132,397 

41,343 

1,486,020 

18,403 

413,761 

28,002 

1,093,779 

27,906 

748,820 

15,565 

262,624 

13,046 

349,339 

7,382 

189,152 

52,928 

1,610,424 

15,878 

353,888 

17,272 

424,128 

19,979 

635,350 

16,693 

323,791 

12,445 

255,606 

29,231 

788,356 

6,143 

209,691 

16,801 

^0,560 

48,647 

1,098,694 

26,966 

670,182 

12,712 

405,871 

6,410 

217,448 

37,627 

1,296,122 

9,753 

242,498 

26,476 

625,204 

12,642 

403,074 

14,109 

360,447 

17,335 

291,446 

40,403 

879,689 

16^173 

404,021 

2,846 
12,025 
8,420 
3,010 
5,053 
12,841 
6,725 


10,432 
6,549 
5,626 
9,113 
4,336 

13,778 
8,097 
9,448 

.8,124 
6,738 
3,095 
o,9oo 
4,766 
7,080 
1,173 
6,314 
3,605 
3.816 
4,992 


7,362 
6,171 
6,207 
3,095 
6,617 
1,663 
3,157 
3,552 
8,706 
10«622 
4,030 
9,439 
6,696 
2,830 


4,639 
6,089 
1,814 
3,806 
10,022 
6,162 
9,974 
2,539 
5,227 
8^277 
8,336 


48,425 
296,489 
228,556 

47,497 

83,882 
269,769 

78,670 
136,490 
175,509 
160,196 
134,084 
158,219 

84,610 
320,488 

97,236 
272,876 
168,989 
134,161 

66,136 

80,449 
113,693 
122,992 

26,853 
111,927 

86,974 

45,584 
121,585 

92,298 
111,536 
137,909 
130,081 

49,989 
121,619 

33,291 

42,514 

44,745 
167,972 
256,812 

44,558 
1824273 
123,745 

74,770 

22,093 
149,888 
103,084 
143,096 


49,312 
240,552 
117,145 
241,512 
35,722 
85,556 
205,887 
m,029 


7,411 
17,079 
49,913 
11,308 

5,457 
18,907 


6,595 
13,796 
11,247 
13,030 
14,055 
11,480 
19,348 
14,553 
12,774 
32,812 
10,311 

6,235 
19,748 

9,876 
10,697 

6,080 
13,037 
11,750 

8,200 
34,650 
.  7,226 
18,390 
13,631 
10,248 

7,304 
18,912 

4,497 
12,406 

7,673 
12,476 
24,800 

9,790 
14,146 
18,735 
15,210 

3,493 


10,569 
30,697 
10,672 
11,889 
26,151 
13,478 
26,396 
11,332 
6,844 
4,617 
10,687 


5,039 
16,817 
;49,498 
14,014 

6,060 
16,276 

6,995 

7,020 
11,113 
12,036 
13,455 
13,231 

8,741 
17,896 
10,246 
15,473 
32,090 
11,092 

6,391 
(18,613 
^0,944 
10,815 
r  4,874 
11,760 
12,714 

7,441 
26,215 

7,513 
12,216 
14,784 
11,212 

5,513 

13,106 

.   5,057 

7,858 

12,360 
23,196 

7,894 
10,803 
16,068 


3,216 
20,277 
10,756 
27,234 
11,848 
11,686 
23,426 
12,12* 
22,211 
11,261 
6,15a 
4,626 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  CB0P8,  A^.— Continued. 


COUNTEBS. 


CORN. 


ll 


ll 


OATS. 


II 


1^ 


Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Mnskingnm.. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Pteble 

Putnam .... . 
Bicliland . ... 

B088 

fiandusky  ... 

Scioto 

Beneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit . 

Trumbull  ... 
Tuscarawas  < 

Union 

Van  Wert.,-. 

^nton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams..., 

Wood 

Wyandot ... 


34,975 
16,420 
16,639 
38,844 
20,144 
4,577 
2,947 
18,057 
63,523 
21,954 
8,766 
35,549 
16,080 
25,344 
57,063 
15,194 


Total. 


24,392 
20,156 
17,892 
10,527 
9,469 
20,547 
26,201 
10,356 
10,633 
42,172 
23,605 
21,737 
11,585 
16,291 
20,542 


2,027,811 


1,165,759 
432,531 
409,854 
785,608 
574,494 
139,027 
66,753 
491,760 

2,164,112 
528,409 
339,096 
916,967 
323,272 
589,837 

1,484,646 
444,355 
656,048 
621,951 
401,813 
599,613 
405,462 
397,689 
500,904 
638,738 
169,322 
213,352 
536,163 
518,538 
614,348 
252,253 
376,557 
509,731 


54,614,617 


10,733 
3,090 
7,534 
6,959 
6,017 
1,068 

356 

4,032 

2,291 

3,006 

7JS7b 

7,225 

1,506 

16,696 

2,ftl2 

5,827 

3,482 

12,487 

8,305 

14,505 

7,931 

9,063 

12,591 

2,961 

914 
1355 
8,118 
5,121 
18,764 
5,058 
4,005 
3,929 


548,019 


266,773 

49,085 

163,484 

101,480 

86,511 

41,410 

7,522 

63,255 

36,266 

30,592 

196,839 

163,167 

31,604 

409,779 

23,607 

154,152 

36,346 

307,125 

183,614 

362,499 

212,122 

218,777 

243,528 

56,907 

20,864 

24,435 

144,971 

75,741 

430,090 

122,272 

92,581 

85,215 


11,317,561 


5,607 

11,529 

90,476 

20,378 

12,258 

3,667 

2.307 

12,806 

8,402 

4,508 

34,720 

5,171 

5,773 

17,657 

7,586 

9,103 

4,849 

154M9 

7,780 

13,883 

17,944 

47,251 

16,519 

13,426 

4,548 

7,703* 

9,678 

17,143 

17,784 

7,090 

9,847 

11,945 


1,195,560 


l,095^y 
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STITEIOQIT  OF  THE  CBGK,  ftOi^-Contliuidd* 


TOBACCO. 


CooimBB. 


'1 


II 


•I 


1 


P4  P« 


BUTTEB. 


"8 

II 


•8- 

II 


STONB 
COAL. 


PIO 
IBON. 


flOBefiUM. 


Il 


Adftnis.... 

Allen 

ABbland  .. 
Afihtabnla. 

Athens 

Anglaize.. 
Bemont .. 
Brown .... 

Butler 

Carroll 

Chfimpa'gn 

Clarke... 

Clermont 

Clinton... 

ColnmVna 

Cofihocton- 

Crawford 

Cnyahoga. 

Darke 

Defiance. 
Delaware 
Erie  .-•.-.. 
Fairfield.. 
Fayette., 
Franklin.. 
Folton — 
Gallia.... 
Geanga . . 

Greene 

Gnemsey  . 
Hamilton . 
Hancock.. 
Hardin  .. . 
Hacrison.. 
Henry  .... 
Highland  . 
Hocking .. 
Holmes ... 
Huron ... 
Jackson  . 
Jeflferson.. 
Knox ... 
Lake  .. 
Lawrence. 
Licking... 
Logan  .. 
Lorain.. 
Lucas... 
Madison 
Mahoning. 

Marion 

Medina.. 
Meigs.... 
Meroer — 
ttami.... 


41 
17 

649 
09 

3,504 

1,01€ 

4 

101 

13S 

1,6B9 

3S7 

d4 

69 

89 

a 

941 
ftSt 

82 

4S 

SS4 

lis 

15 

813 

11 

1,580 

3,113 

191 

15 

13 

50 

10 

409 

563 

15 

4€ 

54 

le 

106 

74 

895 

128 

58 

le 

74 
IC 

c 

IS 
4S 
81 
56 
1«839 


d894M)6 

84,019 

7,989 

883,605 

683,370 

31,197 

8,248,944 

8,684,503 

887/141 

8,405 

58,417 

102,^65 

1,066,756 

199,388 

6,080 

84,773 

13,188 

4,67i) 

588,499 

139,898 

43,197 

38,836 

158,979 

53,164 

85,515 

10,032 

184,028 

8,141 

1,319,943 

869,282 

119,203 

5,174 

7,289 

34,262 

2,989 

242,445 

334,194 

8,990 

51,458 

17,393 

10,243 

75,567 

66,790 

268,512 

85,403 

89,081 

83,098 

37,469 

9,018 

5,025 

6,258 

38,237 

47,109 

83,494 

1«045,154 


804,199 
869,465 
780,491 
963,785 
878,559 
130,903 
480,484 
864,984 
368,894 
343,576 
359,199 
836,019 
840,341 
881,431 
398,717 
334,187 
390,106 
666,630 
335,773 
8^,655 
385,040 
83^,820 
362,735 
161,976 
329,392 
352,044 
804,354 
534,234 
365,415 
306,945 
865,394 
449,508 
166,839 
313,233 
128,900 
247,365 
188,858 
447,300 
915:^958 
143,487 
894,163 


3,453 

11,643 

129,979 

3,092,226 

49,317 

1.641 

11,771 

5,924 

1,986 

6,217 

81,168 

8,256 

1,265 

16,361 

76,231 

8,909 

1,829 

959,719 

1,941 

8,765 

8,752 

88,070 

8,110 

8,355 

10,274 

86,614 

15,739 

4,095,584 

1,160 

6,473 

780 

6,276 

4,593 

6,317 


8,414.700 


1,466,937 


8,400 


148,165 


1,387,084 
708,730 


858,310 


159,078 


889,755 


467,870 
106,854 
507,060 
322,158 
816,121 
169,068 
138,714 
488,330 
853,511 
714,985 
838,864 
150,482 


8,041 
1,876 
11,860 
47,134 
86,356 
11,170 
10,406 
889,882 
11,229 
48,054 

1,(8)7,467 

16,918 

89,440 

105,537 

8,334 

687,354 

36,596 

11,820 

7,r- 


661,975 

754W0 


284,793 
1,414,635 


1|142 
9,185 


359,317 
1,760 


13,655 
1^250 


2,280,788 


4,000 
7,494,088 


690 
889 
851- 

15 
634. 
143 
748 
602 
394 
190 
881 
336 
776 
839 
198 
618 
185 

57 
418 
800. 
859 
178 
604. 
310 
976 
163 
769. 
1 
445 
791 
834 
881. 

60 
328 
190 
851 
559 
384 
831 
580 
279 
336 

65 
441 
513 
177 
804 

88 
344 

31 
133 

59 
731 
818 
386 


898 


114 

1,860 

1,386 

790 

161 

97 

801 

333 

,  842 

329 

287 

9 

860 

196 

""96 

775 

"'63 
609 
150 


86 

350 

320 

1,895 


890 

5 

3,369 

674 

60 

410 

81 

1,542 

198 

8 

10 

445 

146 

100 

15 

120 

637 

7 

97 


41,860 
18,919 
13,741 

1,830 
75,961 

4,818 
74,415 

5,623 
43,734 
18,796 
17,570 
27,863 
67,718 
55,500 
U403 
43,439 
10,138 

5,995 
16,891 
13,858 
17,804 
18,697 
48,347 
88,770 
44,119 
11,858 
61,888 
163 
31385 
60,986 
17,899 
18,499 

3,076 
86,848 


81,741 
48,370 
23,690 
19,387 
36,596 
18,556 
21,406 


70 
'470 


45,325 

13,748 

24,118* 

5,258 

16,098 

8,183 

7,107 

3,349 

60,076 

7,882 

87,778 
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CoTTinixs. 


TOBACCO. 


<  ft 


•si 


A4  ft 


BUTTSB. 


I 


%jn  mmtIM, 


BTOmB 
COAL. 


II 


PIG 

moN. 


SOROHUM. 


Is 


II 


Monroe  ..^ 

Montgom'y 

Morgan. 

Morrow. 

MnBking'm 

Noble.... 

Ottawa .. 

Paulding. 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage.. 
Preble... 
Putnam... 
Bichland.. 
Bofls.... 
Sandnsky. 
Soioto  — 
Seneca  — 

.  Shelby 

Stark.-... 
Snnuuit . . . 
TnunbuU, 
ToBcaraw's 
Union  — 
Van  Wert 

Vinton 

Warren... 
Washi'gfn 

Wayne 

•Williams.. 

Wood 

Wyandot  . 


4,600 

7^3 

1,373 

15 

63 

5,107 

8 

8 

422 

41 

94 

22 

1,394 

,    56 

52 

165 

14 

.      63 

32 

492 

111 

33 

29 

107 

25 

47 

222 

1,689 

2,318 

64 

31 

9 

31 


3,364,603 

7,720,223 

1,761,569 

9,565 

37,229 

4,399,169 

3,674 

2,865 

235,451 

19,851 

52,604 

16,100 

1,114,029 

21,271 

29,551 

70,239 

8,345 

33,755 

13,379 

321,421 

68,868 

25,056 

26,546 

52,931 

13,951 

12,087 

121,898 

1,400,745 

1,546,516 

39,906 

8,541 

4,740 

12,152 


230474 


291,628 
388,330 
463,722 
317,770 

66,671 

71,366 
346,316 
195,612 

74,461 
800,419 
338,685 
187,139 
670,685 
s  215,720 
228,880 
100,050 
458,175 
222,222 
623,227 
647,224 
14»7,931 
511,938 
275,072 
186,177 

774M)8 
301,820 
379,194 
6644268 
358,354 
251,856 
239,852 


o1,o9q 

800 

17,414 

717 

5,244 

18,067 

7,111 

440 

4,632 

1,619 

799 

2,879,837 

3,476 

2,622 

6,273 

8,571 

1,850 

967 

10,919 

1,929 

23,112 

1,403,072 

3,521,903 


83,127 

1,535 

2,624 

6,312 

31,978 

23,175 

13,525 

11,011 

1,936 


36,772 


98,217 


1,302,927 
199,197 


812,634 


1,125 


28,750 


23,072 


1,226,313 
793,368 

1,331,070 
562,510 


93,136 


1414^1 

863,400 


627 

497 
076 
212 
813 
805 
50 
39 
553 
394 
459 
35 
409 
163 
308 
552 
293 
371 
808 
196 
174 
93 
11 
440 
136 
130 
385 
605 
972 
207 
143 
337 
151 


185 


195 

295 

93 

187 
179 


140 


275 
15 
20 


15 
310 
301 
217 
217 

24 
104 
342 

30 

1,736 

6 


709 


54 

99 

894 

15 


51,455 
40,870 
72,501 
13,217 
82,377 
77,278 

3,123 

2,958 
47,572 
34,428 
32,438 

2,860 
31,796 

3,84d 
14,038 
33,128 
24,839 
29,091 
23,935 
10,476 
11,998 

6,511 

683 

30,078 

7,707 

5,649 
32,356 
55,333 
90,976 
12,008 

7,223 
18,633 

9,147 


Total. .  .1 47,262  37,022,3231 31,121 ,275|  19,130,750|  26,887,8991 50,704l  31,255|  27,359|2,3^,578 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  CBOPS,  Aor-OontiAiied* 


IIAFLX  SUOAB.    D006. 


II 


I* 


6H1MSP  KSLUSIK 


i 


i 


SHBXP  XNJX7BED. 


I 


Monroe 

Kontgomery.. 

Korgan 

Jiorrow .. 

Bfoflklaguiii  .. 

Koble 

Ottawa 

Paalding 

Pecry 

JPiekaway .... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Biohland. 

£068 

Sandusky  .... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark. 

Summit ...... 

Trnmbull 

ToBcarawas  .. 

Union 

Van  Wert-... 

Vinton 

Woven 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

WiliianiB 

Wood 

Wyandot 


yotal. 


14,690 

117,146 

13,444 

126,434 

8,885 

11,178 

6,648 

16460 


21,732 
7,460 

404,117 
61,179 
39,606 

152,384 
35,296 
20,456 
5,769 
80,564 
36,945 
84,805 

104,990 

263,373 
35,819 

254,252 
27,886 
20,807 

123,412 
13,562 
97.540 
87,727 
34,359 
40,901 


1,088 

19,422 
1,551 
6,437 
2,250 
2,100 
326 
971 
6,023 
3,609 
8,694 
8,812 

10,253 
1,953 

10,786 
8,726 
1,173 
616 
2,923 
3,507 
7il46 
2,741 

12,821 
3,616 
1^582 
1,370 
1,225 

18,203 
2,325 
6,363 
2,878 
1,687 
4,401 


2,759 
3,177 
1,973 
1,618 
3,322 
2,503 
7^06 
656 
1,911 
3,016 
U 
1,559 
2,585 
1,332 
2,828 
3,501 
1,597 
1,370 
2,107 

2^m 

3,179 
1,384 
1,648 
3,190 
1,669 
1,259 
1,302 
1,966 
3,469 
2,472 
1,645 
1,541 
1,701 


677 
295 
378 
217 
815 
517 
177 
82 
351 
<  448 
417 
274 
294 
403 
560 
755 
186 
637 
336 
238 
556 
390 
428 
476 
220 
158 
313 
413 
513 
331 
202 
280 
399 


$1,537  60 
1,045  00 
1,216  50 

891  00 
2,53100 
1,364  00 

601  00 

198  00 
1,250  00 
1,714  00 
1,155  00 

996  00 
14M3  00 
1,103  00 
2,024  00 
2,150  00 

499  00 
1,476  00 
1,249  00 

848  00 
1,704  50 
1,399  00 
1,567  60 
1,472  75 

829  00 

393  00 
1,021  00 
1,871  00 
1,436  00 
1,160  00 

532  00 

734  00 
1,988  00 


200 


311 
439 
226 

72 

■   7 

211 

336 

40 
277 
130 
132 
316 
276 
132 
166 
270 
197 
426 
121 
674 
395 
172 

29 

68 
323 
267 
355 
174 
149 
474 


$372  00 

89  00 

606  50 

672  00 

693  00 

355  00 

140  00 

5  00 

689  00 

767  00 

70  00 

466  00 

243  00 

81  00 

605  00 

665  00 

181  00 

84  00 

553  00 

355  00 

810  00 

289  00 

1,020  00 

660  50 

418  00 
45  00 

103  00 
696  00 
481  00 
511  00 

419  00 
176  00 

1,256  00 


6,753,0481444,606 185,0341 32,1751  106,607  00  22,657     39,419  00|  146,026  OP 


$1,909 
1,134  _ 
1,723  0b 
1,463  OD 

3.224  Ob 
1,719  db 

641  Ob 

203  Ob 

1,839  Ob 

2,471  Ob 

1.225  (* 
1,462  0b 
1,486  00 
1,184  (SO 
2,629  Oib 
2,715  db 

680  00 
1,560  00 
1,802  00 
1,203  Ob 
2,514  ^ 
1,688  00 
2,587  50 
2,133  25 
1,247  Ob 

438  00 
1,124  Ob 
2,567  00 
1,917  00 
1,671  00 

951  00 

910  00 
3,244  OD 


The  analyses  of  the  statistics  for  1863  were  computed  from  the  returns  made  to 
this  office  by  the  county  auditors.  The  aggregates  thus  returned  have  not  always 
corresponded  with  the  aggregates  returned  to  the  State'Iiuditor.  The  first  colamn 
of  Table  XXIY^  page  cxzvii,  was  taken  from  the  State  Auditor^s  aggregates,  but 
the  per  centaget  and  the  seven  other  columns  of  the  same  table  were  computed  from 
the  aggregates  on  pages  cxxz  and  cxxzi,  as  returned  to  this  office.  The  difierenoe 
in  these  returns  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  affect  the  per  cenUtgei  to  any  considerabte 
«Ktent 

Beq>ectfii)ly  submitted^ 

JOHN  A  KLIPPART,  Chr.  See. 

SrXTE  AORICULTUBAL  RoOMSy  > 

CoLUXBUSi  0.,  Dec  16, 1864     ) 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


NOTBMBBB,  1862. 

At  a  special  meetbg  called  bj  the  Goyernor,  to  consult  upon  the  pr» 
prietj  of  accepting  a  land  grant  for  an  Agricaltoral  College,  the  following 
was  submitted  te  the  Governor  as  the  sense  of  the  Board  : 

7o  hit  EudUueif,  Datid  Tod,  Chvemor  tif  Ohio  : 

The  Ohio  SUte  Board  of  Agricalture  haTiog  been  summoned  hj  yoa  to  conmlt  opon  Uie  fab- 
faot  of  accepting  the  appropriation  of  the  37  th  Congress,  to  prlyate  college  for  the  benefil  of 
Agrloaltare  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  q;»prQTed  Jnly  2d,  1862,  having  considered  your  comnraai. 
cation  of  facts  and  views,  respectftilly  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the  grant,  under  the  fg^ 
risions  of  said  act,  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  the  early  establishment  of  the  college 
eontemptated.  The  Board  Airther  desires  to  express  their  wiHinngess  to  co-qperate  wllk  the 
84ata  olQceTs  and  Legislature  in  measures  oaleulated  to  promote  the  interests  of  Agrionltwe 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  including  such  attention  to  military  tactics  as  shall  comport  with  tte 
exigency  of  the  times,  and  advance  the  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  sev- 
eral  professions  and  pursuits  of  life. 

CoLTTMBUS,  January  6, 1868. 

Board  all  present  except  J.  M.  Millikin  and  H.  B.  Perkins. 

The  day  spent  in  considering  the  commended  list  of  premiums. 

Messrs.  Townshend  and  Potwin  were  appointed  a  committee  to  exaattse 
the  Treasurer's  and  Corresponding  Secretary's  accounts. 

Messrs.  Tum^  and  Egbert  were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  tKe 
Executive  Committee's  account  After  due  examination  the  commitiee 
reported  as  foUows : 

Theundenigned  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  examine  the  ac* 
•cants  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  find  on  examination  that  the  amount  received  up  to  tUs 
dale  l»y  the  treasurer  is  $15,349  €9.  Amcant  paid  u  per  Tooohea  oa  file,  $15,0M  71 ;  shoviag 
m  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  $344  98. 

The  above  does  not  include  the  whole  amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  tatem- 
MTCcraunittce,uAeen  by  their  accounts.  - 

N.  &  TOWMSHEND, 
C.  W.  POTWIN, 

Cjmmitlce. 

Theuder^gncdooaimitteehaTeeaaniaeathcaccHatawlllittic  vcMhetaof  the  owMittfa 
iWiinlttae,  t>r  tiie  year  W2,  and  find  tiiqi  cccraot 

1— B, 
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Hon.— The  IbHowlog  wm  omltM  abore,  and  ihoold  folloir  the  trMnrvr'i  atettamot.  AU 
•tttMUtbeMCOQQteof  tbeCorrMpoodiagSecretarjaM  oomct»  aaA  that  tbcfftt  Is  doe  hia  froa 
Ikt  Board  tba  turn  of  thrae  hondraJ  and  aiz  doUan  and  8iztj4hi«eeeDtB. 

Wtiiidabalaikaedatftlir«D«iiJlaC * • $21  ti 

Aad  the  aoeoaot  due  Baldwin,  I twitt,  &  Co 627  75 

•*              •<         Geoigt  Worthiogton  &  Co 274  09 

•*             *•         Wm.  Bingham 60  24 

**              •*         Parriah  &  Knigbt 10  80 

«              *«         Ifr.Oathwalt 26  00 

«>              «        .OoodaU4Co 16  00 

M        Colamlms  Machine  Co 80  00 

Mi^ag $liOMtf 

TiM  abort  bOls  are  ofirect)  Aod  we  reoommend  their  jftffmoiX. 

H.  J.  T0B!!«BY, 

JACOB  BGBBaT, 

Commitlae. 


THVBiDAT,  Ja&naty  8ih,  188S. 

ITke  Board  met  in  AgricnUaral  Rooma. 

Members  aU  pieaent  except  H.  B.  Perkins  and  Wm.  R  Patnam. 

ThefoliowlDg  offioem  for  1863  were  oboseii  by  balloU :  N.  S.  Towve* 
liendi  President;  D.  McMillan,  Secretary;  J.  H.  Klippart,  Corresponding 
fiecretary.;  David  Taylor,  Treasurer. 

On  motioo,  it  was 

JUtoMl,  That  herealter  moneys  reoeifed  from  all  sooroes,  before  being  paid  ont,  shaU  piss 
lst«4ha  haada  of  the  taeaaocer*  aqd  bejMid  oat  onlj  on  his  order. 

On  motion,  Br.  TV)wii8lieQd  and  T.  G*  Jones  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  draw  up  and  present  to  the  Legislature  a  memorial  with  reference  to  the 
.^^lljl^idbment  of  agricultural  colleges. 

In  reference  to  the  diAcultii^  in  the  Agricultural  Societies  in  Apfattnd 
4KWAty,  it  was  agreed  tfa^.ihe  matter  be  referred  to  T.  C.  Jones  for  final 
A^AMneot. 

On  motion,  it  was 

M^fioed,  That  all  the  arraogeipents  for  the  fahr  ihall  be  made  by  the  EzecnUye  Commlttoa» 
«f^  po  moacyo  received  by  them  diall  be  paid  out  except  upon  the  order  of  its  Chairmaa. 

Om  motion,  the  meetbg  adjoiumed  ta  OMei  at  the  call  of  the  Prestdeol 

D.  McMillan,  Secretary, 


MKETINO  AT  THE  ANOEER  HOUSE. 

Ci^BVBLAin),  April  21, 1S68. 
•f embers  all  pfMemli  mm  7  Utmn.  TowMbeod,  McMtMan,  Taylor,  Be- 
filt,  Pel  kins,  Gardner,  Jones,  Tumey,  Putnam  and  Elippart  * 
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On  motioD)  it  wi0 

Seadved,  That  the  bond  prQBented  by  Ibe  eitliens  of  CleTelaDd  u  %  bonni  iQ  b(M  A^VMr  1» 
thlB  citj  in  September,  1863,  be  aeoepted. 

Oo  motion,  it  was 
iZfliofMtf,  That  the  Fair  for  18C3  beheld  on  ibe  15th,  iM|»  17tfi»  i^  ISIh  dafi  of  Septoabir 

Smbfed,  That  the  Secretarj  be  instmcted  to  charge  one  dollar  for  the  first  entry  of  ihetp^ 
and  fifty  oento  for  eaoh  additional  ttttCry,  (5  ewea  or  5  lamlli  «i%  to  be  regarded  u  «m  OBtry 
«4y.)  i 

Ordered,  that  the  pedigrees  of  aiOmalB  (hcnei  and  cattle)  be  dellnndte  tftoABm^ 
tlfte  of  making  the  entry. 

Ordered,  that  no  animal  vill  be  admitted  on  the  gronadi  caBepI  tew  regtdarly  entered  for 
eodiibitioa 

Ordered,  that  if  horses  are  entered  for  exhlbiUon,  and  are  not  exhibit^  whei^  o^Hefl  fi»f.  hf 
the  Superintendent,  they  shall  be  charged  for  forage  and  Stable  room  at  the  rate  of  one  dolltf 
perday. 

Ordered,  that  the  heading  of  f*3hort  Horns,''  in  the  fim  depavtoent,  be  stricken  Mi,  nni 
«  Thoiooghbred  CatUe  be  sabetitated  therefor. 

Ordered,  that^the  Devon  list  be  stricken  out. 

Ordered,  that  all  classes  of  horses  except  (&orvsyl&iw2,  the  premlnms  on  age^ 
and  $20  on  second  best ;  on  stallions  between  3  and  4  years,  the  pBemiom'be  $20 ;  thai  1»  tM 
class  of  Draft  Horses,  the  premiums  on  stallions  be  the  same  as  on  Mares. 

Ordered  that  the  class  of  Match  Horses  and  Mares  read  as  follows : 

Best  pidr  of  coach  horaepi • «f.*.#*,«..*.»..*»>..^««f^|l90 

2dbest  **  " .•..,.   10 

Best      **     fiurm  or  draft  hofsea or  mares «...  tk 

Mbest"  «  •♦         ..* ; 10 

Best      *<     Batched  roadsten 9t 

Sdbeet  "  «  " |o 

Ordered,  fliat  the  Secretary  be  autbofized  to  charge  an  additional  fbe  for  making  entries  of 
eatUe  and  horsea,  whose  pedigrees  are  to  be  published  in  «  pamphlet  inr  idtst«to>Uosi  on  the 
Fair  Grounds.  Parties  are  requested  to  state  in  addition  to  the  pedigMe^lho  i^  oslili,  aiwr 
of  animal,  and  also  whslhet  the anlsMl  is  for  sale  or  net  ill  nstrtm  lalniiliiit  Is  Isi  jiahliiliil 
in  this  catalogue  must  be  made  by  the  first  of  September. 

Ordered,  that  the  Sweep  stoke  premium  on  horses  be  as  follows : 

Best  stollion of  any  age  <^  beeed.., •« $5$ 

Bestmare  "  ♦*         , ...».• .••♦ •.•..•.  if 

Ordered,  that  the  class  of  Jacks  and  Mules  be  diODged  so  as  to  read'  as  followv: 

Best  Jack,  3  years  old  and  over ^ » .  • »« • f!^ 

**        2  years  old  and  under  3 |§. 

*'         lyear  old  andunder2 ; ••«^*,.*««.    H 

Best  Jennet,  3  years  old  and  OTer « . .   |§ 

**  2  years  and  under  3...«« « •..*»•• i§ 

«  1  year  and  uadev2 « *.............•.« M 

Best  pair  of  mules,  2  years  old  and  orer ,,, «•«•««»*   ll 

Best  pair  of  mulecolto • •♦••^•.••»«     §l 

Ordered,  that  the  words  "  and  grades,''  be  stricken  imit  nM  iflMsea  of  slMsp. 

Ordered,  that  theasCoodpnaUMM  ^Mkctm^rwm  tH  ■liiiii  Mt  #Mep«Mspllllo  MhilMk 

Ordered,  that  the  premiom  fbr  the  boitfleeooof  wool  hastrioktafroMall  the  i 
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Oriflred,  thil  ^  elMi  oT  Loag  Wooli  be  diridea  h  fdloiro  : 
Lovo  WOOL  8HBIP— unoismt. 

Bert  book,  t  jeara  old  and  orer ^ $15 

**        ttnder  2  yean  old 15 

Beat  pan  of  five  ewea,  orer  2  jean  old  .  • 15 

«  "        Bnder  2  yean  old 15 

**  fire  lamba,  NgardleM  of  lex • 10 

jjooKQ  WOOL  nnr^-oonwoLDa. 

BeilVMk»2yeanoldaiidOTer $15 

«<        «ader2yaaniM 15 

Beet  pen  of  ilTe  ewes  OTor  2  yean  old • 15 

•  f*  •«       vader  2  yean  old 15 

**  Ato  lamba,  legaidleas  of  aex ••...« • 10 

Ordered,  tiiat  ibe  following  be  tbe  premiums  offered  for  Gaabmere  goato : 

Beat  thoroaiA^bted  billy-goat $10 

Mbeak      "              "       5 

BeitthoroQgbbrednaanie-goat 5 

2dbeat       «                 «       8 

Baal  .        "        SWIa 5 

tdbiat      "            "    S 

Ordered,  that  in  tbe  claflsee  of  large  and  small  breeds  of  bogs,  tbe  preodams  abore  $5.00  be 
eacb  redaoed  to  $5.00,  and  tbat  second  premiums  be  offered  in  tbe  class  of  small  breeds. 
Ordered,  that  in  Oltm  IL  of  tbe  Fourth  Department,  there  be  offered  the  fbllowing  premlnms : 

Best  10 pounds dreaMd  flax • :.  $5 

"5     "      blcaobedflax , S 

«    5     «*      flazootton ^ 5 

,^    5     "      flax  yam 6 

M    5     M      of  cotton  grown  in  Ohio 10 

Ordered,  that  a  preoidam  of  $40.00  be  offered  tar  tbe  best  ten  pooada  of  Sorgho  sogar,  made 
mt  the  gfovnds  daring  tiie  Fair. 
.  Oi^tead,  thai  the  following  Uali and  preminmsfbrflowen  be  adopted: 

PROFESSIONAL  LIST. 
arova  avd  ounr-Hoosa  FLiim  iv  blooh. 

llstooUeotleo  of  not  leas  than  20  rarietiea,  Tariety  and   growth  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration  ••...« $: 

td  beat  ditto , 

Beet  12  Tarietiea  do 

<l       «  

BeatOTarietieado 

it      - 

Biatq^eolmeaplaaiinoroai  of  bloom..... 

Best  ooliectionofnoileea  than  10  ▼aiietiea  of  variegated  leaTedplante,  in  or  oat  of  bloom.. 

M  beat  do. 

BeaiaiaglespeeiBion 

•*  oolleetion  of  akw  and  oaotus  in  pola 

,^  SDltaattelaahaiaa  in  poli^giwtb  and  nviaty  lakes  lata  aoBiideratio^ S 

IfhMlda. i.^.^. 2 
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Bett  eoneetion  geraniums  In  bloom,  not  less  than  lOTases, • $3 

2d  beat  do •.. I 8 

Batt  Mdleetioii  glorialas  and  aeUmenea 

«  af^koUoB  tent  aad  Ijoopodiama 

2d  beat  "  *•  v-- 

Beet  and  largest  eollectioQ  Terbenaa  grown  in  poti,  growth  and  Moom  particularly 

eonriderad^* • 

2d  beat  do .> 

Baat  and  greatest  Tarlatjpelndaa  to  pata « 

Best  display  aaters • »•••*•..%.• 

"         gladiolas • 

All  plants  in  the  above  list  dmnld  be  exhibited  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were  gnowii,  making 
allowance  for  the  necessary  shifts. 

OCT  FL0WIB8. 

Best  display  dahHM,  not  kss  than  20  JMtnedrarietiea «.:..    tS 

2d  do 

Best  12  Tarietiea  dahlias, 

2d       "  "  * 

Best  and  greatest  display  of  rerbenas,  named 

Best  and  greatest  display  of  yosesy  named • -  » > 

2d  **  "  "  •••• •••••••••«•••••.! 

Best  and  greatest  diq»lay  cot  flowers  in  variety  and  quality  other  than  abore 

2d  do 

Best  display  <^  coxcombs  and  amaranths 

2^        *t  «<  "         ,,... •••...•. 

Best  pair  parlor  boqaets,  without  regard  to  style 

2d  do 

Best  pdr  hand  bofuets,  without  regard  to  sty le« 

2ddo 

AMATEUR  LIST.  ' 

Same  as  in  Professional  List 

OPEN  TO  ALL. 

Best  floral  omam^it H 

2d      "          "        * S 

Best  and  most  beautiftilly  arranged  basket  of  flowers,  for  table ^« S 

2d  do • .....v..  % 

Bestand  most  beautiAilly  arranged  basket  of  flowers,  for  hanging. «•«••••  3 

2d  do % 

I.  U.  KUPJRAtf^ 

The  Ohio  State  BoardM  Agrieultare,  at  Ae meeting  hdd  ia  Clerekuidi 
April  2l8t,  1863,  plaoed  upon  tbeir  record  this  memorandum : 
Jacob  B^bert)  a  member  of  this  Board|  having  departed  this  life  since 
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<^  last  meeting,  the  memben  now  asBem^Ied  embrace  ihia  opportunity  to 
tepi'ecis  die  high  respect  and  esteem  with  which  we  have  always  legaidei 
him»  u  A  high-minded  and  honorable  man;  wm  effieittit  Bienftbbr  of  tUi 
Board ;  a  liberal  and  enterprising  agricnltam^  and  a  tat^-keuled  and 
"genefona  friend. 

SmM,  These  prooeediagtbe  entered  npoa  our  Jearaal,  tad  a  oofj  of  the  imm  be  flmrartei 
As  hii  Cdeode^  with  the  tienmnce  of  oar  •jnpstiiy  ia.their  aflUetiott. 

BmoMlf  That  aa  obltoMy  nottoe  of  the  deoe>aaab»tigiseedlrth»aeeset<ty,  ead  pnhliehsd 
la  the  next  ToliuM  of  Beports. 

On  motion^  H.  B,  Perkins  was  elected  President  pro  tern. 

&a  motEoni  Ordered,  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  get  as  many  pre- 
mium Ksts  printed  as  he  can  for  $200,  and  as  many  posters  for  a  like  sum 
as  possible. 

AMivd;^t  the  Treumrer  of  the  Qbia  stele  Boetdef  AgrleaMv^  be^  snS  herct^ 
lied  toeeUeel  the  Clereleiid  eabeeriptlon  for  1S63. 

Mmtfmit  ThsiMee»i.PerUiiiaiidI>ewlttheeathorize4to  Mfaet  hMbedlsCeiy  ttid  renela. 
fag  $4SS^oa  the  bond  ef  1862,  deductliig,  if  thej  see  prop«r,  not  ezoeedlng  $50,  for  coUectM. 

Ofi  motion,  Mr.  Klippart  was  authorized  to  publish  a  catalogue  of  thl^ 
toaghbsed  horses  and  cattle  that  may  be  enteired  far  competition,  pioridet 
exhlWlen  are  wilUog  to  incur  the  expense. 


Cleteland,  0.,  April  22d,  18d&. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  pui^uant  to  the  call  of  the  Preri- 
dsD^  at  ihe  Angier  House.  Members  present :  Townshend,  Jones,  Oard- 
Mr,  Dewitti  Perkins,  Taylor,  Tamey,  Patnam  and  McMillan. 

The  consideration  of  the  controversy  existing  between  the  rival  societies 
in  Ashland  county  was  taken  up,  and  after  hearing  the  statement  of  the 
parties  representing  the  different  societies,  upon  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Gard- 
the  Board  made  the  following  disposition  of  the  matter': 


JtoolM»  That  aetther  of  the  AgrfeaTtond  Soolettee  ia  Aehlead  count  j  «e  leg«ll j  orgaabed. 

StkMi,  net  the  fifende  of  egrfoultare  in  Ashland  oonnij,  to  settle  the  nnfortanate  oontca> 
fm9f  HiHWiiia  the  rlTil  liortetles,  e^  reqUestisd  td  meet  at  Ae  Obart  Hoiue  In  Ashland  on  the 
eihdq^  sTJaae  aetC,  betireea  Ufe  h^mita  6f  t  and  4  ^.  lt»  andorgaoM  a  new  socletj  for  said 
teaa Vi  lUMhaat  to  Oe  law  abff  tegaUtioM,  and  that  doe  n6tioe  of  the  meeOngs  he  pabUshel 
ia  the  |ifM  «r  IM  eoriht/. 


0#  iBldiob,  it  was 
4MN4  tlMl tiMfceffttiteBveikai Cirea^ OM^IbB^ttM^ 


D.  XdtfLLAK, 

J2ia  Aentarf. 
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Ofncs  df  Oltte  &rAn  tktixt  «r  Aeftrwt/rawiiV  ' 
Ck)LUMBua»  0.,  Jan'y  5ih|»  IB64     | 

Board  met|  pursoant  to  notice.  Members  present:  Jones,  Perkins,  u^ 
witt^  Tomey,  Tsjlor  and  MoMOlen. 

Oq  motion,  T.  C.  Jones  was  appointed  President  pro  tern,,  the  Presideni^ 
1^  S.  Townshend,  being  absent 

On  motion,  the  commended  list  of  premiums  was  taken  up.  The  fottdW^ 
ing  were  noted  as  being  worthy : 


y.G.Pritdiard,Bniniwiek,0^  time  Bteertftt  one  blrtb,  three  jetrt  old Diplsa^ 

Ourroll  MerriU,  PidiieeTnie,  O,  bock  lamb,  5  moe.old ** 

ifcL,Ch>fee,JefcCToii»0^birt8hwiirtlfeb«Qk ^ *" 

SBOdiKD  IREPJAlimT. 

AAdcraoD  ib Ca,  PalMevme,  0, Portable G«ge  Sawicm Piploww 

Charles  Wellfs  Cloeiimati,  0.,  Job  Printing  Prett ! . .        * 

Wm.Kenjoo,SteabenTiUe,  0.,  Gat  pipe  Oatter ** 

S.  K.  Wissell,  Warren,  0.,  Spoke  Machine ** 

Obafkft  F.  Derteabaoh,  Ckrelaad,  O.,  Intestine  Oeaner  and  Toraiog  Msehine......        ** 

Wri^  2b  Holman,  Glereland,  C,  Hominy  Machine • ^ 


D.M.8onmeririUe,aeTelaiid,0.,8ewlBs  Machine  for  Leather BIptosMW 

MbI  ▲.  0.  Devenmi;  OleteUad^  Ohsd  Bahroidery ** 

T.L.  Wadsworih,  Embroidery  and  Machine  Work «..  ^ 

1Mm^&Ohdg,Ol0felaiid,O.,WaK^irorfc(lhd() ^ 

WmiamBerger,             "                     •*          •• 

Jbs.aifowbeny,          **     Knltihavl «* 

jL  1^.  Newell,  Warres,  O^  Patent  Fmit  Boies ^ 

W.  P.  Fogg,  Cleveland,  Deoorated  China-ware ^ 

VMO.L.Hi]K^lej,Broeklyii,0.,  10lbi.Lat« iA  M 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Tomeyi  Perkins  and  Dewitt  were  appointed  ta  imr 
amine  the  books  and  Toachers  of  the  Treasurer  and  Ezecative  Committof^ 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  same  place  at  7  o'elook  P.  M. 

D.  McunXAsr, 


Columbus,  O.  Jan*y  6tb,  1864^ 

lloafd  met  aooofding  to  adjournment 

Oa»olioa,th«  UU nf  ib^Uox^  a  g^t^impst, tot  IMfi^aaA  Ihil cT 
Wt.  BfijuAmglok,  kn  IcMfi  fcr  sattit  jmf^  WM  ifsdiled* 
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Tnrmxea^B  aoeomnt  sqpoarted  tte  balanoe  in  lihe  luodi  of  the  Tretaurer  to 
be  $9,982  70. 

On  motioii,  the  report  on  sngar  evaporators  at  the  late  State  Fair  waa 
taken  up,  there  haying  been  a  remonstrance  presented  by  John  L.  Gill 
4  Son  and  others,  agaiost  the  payment  of  the  premiums  awarded,  and  ask- 
ing that  the  awards  be  set  aside.  There  appearing  no  jast  caase  why  the 
above  named  awards  should  not  have  been  made,  on  motion  it  was  ord^f^ 
Ihat  the  premiums  as  awarded  be  paid. 

D.  McMillan, 

JRec  Sec'y. 
SYEKIKa  SESSION. 

Board  met  and  proceeded  to  the  organization  of  the  Board  by  ballot  for 
1864,  with  the  following  result:  For  President,  Nelson  J.  Tumey. 

On  motion  the  rules  were  suspended,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  Treas* 
nrer,  Wm.  F.  Greer  Recording  Secretary,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Klippart  Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

D.  McMillan, 


Columbus,  O.,  Jan'y  6th,  1864b. 

On  motion,  the  premium  offered  for  best  half  acre  potatoes,  was  awaxdad 
to  H.  Y.  Bronson,  of  Peninsula,  Ohio. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gardner,  the  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  invest  $7,000 
m  tr.  S.  5-20'a 

r    On  motion  of  Mr.  McMillan,  it  was  resolved  that  this  Board  have  finv 
iQgular  meetings  each  year. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  following  members  as  Executive  Com* 
mittee,  viz:  T.  C.  Jones,  David  Taylor  and  Daniel  McMillan. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gardner,  the  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to 
purchase  from  Mr.  Klippart  such  books  as  they  may  think  expedient 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McMillan,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  State  Fair 
on'  September  18th  to  16th  inclusive. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President 

WM.  F.  GBEER, 
'  JSec.  Soc'jf. 

hk  aoecMvlanoe  with  tiie  MK>hitioii  aithorizing  tbe  Board  to  memorialize 
ike  Legiilatiire  to  aooept  ^  gia&t  of  land  or  sorip  from  Oongreas,  for  th^ 
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ttfkaMishmeiit  oi  an  Agrieultonl  OoHege,  the  Piendent  (N.  S.  TowAsbeiic^ 
ftabmiUed  the  following  memorial,  which  was  j^ced  on  the  desk  of  ereiy 
member  or  the  Legialature : 


Xkmorixi*  op  tbb  Ohio  Statb  Board  or  Aomooltctrb,  nr  tator  op  aocrptino  thr  lands 

ORANTBD  BT  CONeitRflS  '*  III  AID  OP  IIWTRPCTKW  IN  AOBIOCrLTORR  AND  THR  MkOHANIO  ARTB,'' 
Am  m  PATOa  OP  IHH  aPRRDT  RffAMJmiRNT  09  AM  AORIDDLTURAI.  COIJJNW. 


fk  A*  OcmerubU  A$  Gmeral  Ammhiif  ^  JU  8tat$  ^  Ohh: 

TlM  <<  Act  for  the  enooortceMat  of  Asriooltve,"  pMMd  F«lk  27,  1MS»  FiodSet  for  aa 
«<  ARDaRl  Meetiog  of  the  Ohio  BtRte  Board  of  Agriooltare,  togetbw  with  the  Preddeot  of  eaoh 
OaoRtj  Agrieoltural  Society,  or  other  delegates  therofirom  dRlj  Ratboriiedy  for  the  purpoee  oi 
aeUbemtioB  and  cooealtRtioik  ••  to  the  WRots,  proifeote  Rod  ooodition  of  the  Agrie«ltarRl  intit- 
art  throoi^UHit  the  StRte."  At  r  oMetiog  hM  iR  RoeordRBoe  with  tUa  proririoa  io  the  dty  of 
OohuRboR  on  the  8th  day  of  jRORRry  of  the  preeeRt  yeRr,  Rfter  dRe  delihefRtioD  it  wee  Toted 
RDRDimoRflly  tibRt  the  State  Board  of  Agrioaltare  be  reqveeted  to  addreie  your  Hooorahle  body 
ta  flMTor  of  Roceptiog  the  grant  of  land  made  to  the  State  in  aid  of  "iostmetloo  in  Agrieoltnre 
and  the  Meohanic  Arte,"  RRd  Rleo  in  fhTor  of  eitRbMihing  ooe  or  more  inttitntione,  inch  ai  tht 
Rooditione  of  the  grRnt  require,  Rt  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

The  State  Board  of  Agrionltnre  would,  therefore,  reqiectftilly  represent  to  your  Hoaarablt 
body  that  the  acoeptaooe  of  the  lands,  and  the  establishment  of  one  or  vux^  Agrioaltoral  and 
Pdlytechoic  Schools  in  aooordanoe  with  the  terms  of  the  grant,  is  not  only  the  wish  of  the  intel- 
ligent fiurmers  and  artiians  of  the  State,  bat,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  is,  in  itself,  a  meanrR 
octremdy  desirable. 

The  StRte  has  ever  l^t  r  deep  interest  in  the  ednoRtioii  of  its  yoath,  snd  has  yearly  ezpendid 
miUioBfl  of  dollars  to  secore  that  aUooi  It  is  oonoeded  that  the  good  order,  secnrity  Rnd  h^^- 
pine«  of  the  people,  ooald  not  1>e  so  oertsinly  or  so  econcmioRlly  obtRiRed  by  other  means,  wem 
general  education  neglected.  The  Skate  hRs  Rlmost  the  SRiae  iAtereat  in  the  indnstriia  as  in  tht 
literary  edocatioii  of  its  popalatlon.  Not  only  does  the  i^ysical  as  well  as  Intelleotaal  and  moral 
wdl-haing  of  tiie  people  require  that  their  labors  be  conducted  with  such  skill  as  to  secure  a 
fitting  reward,  but  the  State,  in  its  present  financial  condition,  must,  of  necessity,  appropriate 
a  large  portion  of  the  earnings  of  the  people  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  actual  and  prospeo- 
tiTe  indebtedness. 

Should  it  be  supposed  that  all  requisite  Instruction  in  the  yarious  arts  of  life,  can  be  readOy 
obtained  in  the  shop  or  on  the  fturm,  it  may  be  answered  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
In  regard  to  education  in  letters,  howerer  valuable  home  or  priyate  instruction  may  be,  it 
is  not  the  most  economical  method ;  neiflier  is  it  practicable,  without  public  instructions,  to 
make  education  general  or  thorough.  The  same  principles  are  believed  to  apply  to  ednoatioD 
in  the  arts,  and  are  so  recognised  in  regard  to  medicine,  arms  and  some  other  callings. 

Many  of  the  natural  sciences  are  found  to  have  such  Intimate  relations  to  agriculture  and  the 
nmshanic  arts,  that  to  insure  the  highest  success,  these  branches  of  knowledge  must  j>e  under- 
stood and  applied.  Capital  or  labor  employed  In  ignorance  and  consequent  disregard  of 
RRtore's  laws,  is  thrown  away ;  the  loss  is  sustained  not  only  by  the  individual,  but  there  Is  a 
corresponding  loss  to  the  State.  The  necesBity  of  bringing  a  better  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
RRturRl  sciences  to  the  sid  of  Rgriculture,  has  become  psinftiliy  apparent  to  the  members  of 
this  Board.  It  Is  an  Indiqmtable  Ihct  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  our  State  is  diminishing 
onder  the  ^^Btem  or  want  of  system  pursued.  The  average  production  per  acre  of  all  our  prln- 
dpal  crops,  has  lessened  for  several  years,  as  the  report  of  this  Board  to  the  General  Assembly 
will  diow.  In  Ohio  sgrlcultnre  Is  by  far  the  greatest  of  our  Industrial  interests ;  three-fourths 
of  the  population  of  the  Stnte  Rre  directly  dependRnt  upon  it  for  lubslstcnce,  and  to  the  i 
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•ioiwakKgB^QriaairitoMautfWir&iiollMieatUB^  pn^Kp*  te^airastif^^to 

4obM«    AiidfH80tio«iAitfMAiiK7bft»i)wiiAogbeconi6rtluUt^ 

mea  are  ooatinuaUy  leaving  agricaUure  for  other  occopations— a  oonree  moat  detrimental  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  Slate.  In  many  Earopean  coantries  agricultural  schools  have  beeA 
•itablished,  in  which  the  sciences  related  to  agriculture  are  taught  in  a  practical  manner.  Tlit 
nUlitj  of  such  schools  is  there  unquestioned.  Polytechnic  schools  have  also  been  establishedy 
in  which  maoy  of  the  sokmces  are  taught  in  their  applications  to  the  Tarioua  arts  of  life^  Tbsst 
schools  are  highly  bvneioial,  and  have  oonrtrilNitoa  Ui^ly  to  givo  tho  manofhetmre*  if  «ht 
aountries  where  they  are  found  their  acknowledged  preeminence. 

Tour  memorialists  would  further  represent'  ft«t,  m  the  conAtioiiB^f  %»  gnmt  require  UmtoM 
0t  more  of  tba  kmHtlitfons  contMBpteted  be  established  wUhla  •  peHod  of  five  years,  tfmrt 
•ppears  no  snfldient  reason  fbr  wif&ht^ding  Hie  benefits  of  e«ch  inslitnllotts  beyodd  «bo  «iM 
•Messsrllyrequified;  to  pvttbsm  Into  operation.  The  flaanslalooniitiOD  of  the  State  eaaoAOtki 
groatly  improved  iHlhItt  five  y««rs;  nor  is  it  prcMble  fiat  ike  luiAi  gvantod  can  be  mim 
t^fttlableeJBe€9tbyttttbodBiio#opaitoy0ttf  adoptioiL  B«tocmmore,tf  this  form  of  eikii» 
tfooeaagivoabottsi'direotloii  to  any  oonsideNdble  portion  of  our  industry,  undtr  the  pnsmit 
iMene  of  the  States  wo  ounot  too  oeoa  e^joy  its  adrantan^ 

Tour  memeriallsta  ftM  deeply  anxious  that  liioiioblofmod,  now  ivtrostod  to  tbo  State  IbttlM 
f«rpo8»  of  **  iHrtfaolion  m  igHealtave  aad  tbe  meobanio  arte,"  should  not  be  misapplied  «t 
perverted  to  any  other  use.  There  are,  doubtless,  other  meritorious  obieots  to  wbkh  your  aMStt^ 
Von  miay  be  dbooted;  batthd  ftirmers  and  meebanfcs  of  the  Sl*to  brieve  they  have  tbe  right  to 
Inslit  that  this  graai  shall  be  applied  to  none  oHier  than  the  purpose  specified  by  Congress,  tttt 
more  especially  si  this  is  the  first  national  recognition  of  the  iimportanee  of  providing  techntoal 
Odneatlon  for  tiie  #orktag  olasses. 

Wo  further  pray  your  Honorable  hody  to  give  to  any  and  all  establisfamenti^  under  this  graiM; 
Ml  orgaoimttkHtwilob  #111  plaoe  them  to  soeh  an  extoM  as  you  may  deem  proper,  under  Ibo 
ib^tion  and  managsiselit  of  *e  IndusMal  interests  for  whooe  Iramediato  benefit  fhey  weM 
CMliintod,  and  iri  for  «i  pMMfooble  rsMoved  from  the  iafiaoMe  of  poMtlMl  partisamdiipb 

Anefour  MUfiitfliifctn  mUk  Mf  bomid,  mVA  #vw  pr«7. 

y.  &  Towmasm, 
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CONTENTION  OF  PRESIDENTS  OP  COUNTY  BOARDS 

OF  AGRICULTORE. 


The  80016^  oonvened  in  the  Senate  Otuttnber  at  10  o'olock,  A.  M^  Jot* 
narj  6(hy  and  was  called  to  oider  by  the  Preddent,  Hon.  Norton  S.  Tomi- 
shend. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  called  the  loU  of  counties,  and  the  foUowis^ 
delegates  presented  their  credentials : 


KAME.  SBSmEKGB. 

AMMad W.B.McCartr AahUnd. 

Airiitatels ^ AbnerKelltSK Jeffenon. 

Aiteni GeaPaduun Athens. 

Bdmoai JT.  A.  Rinker St.  ClairevlUe. 

Brown Jackson  Dugta Georgetown. 

Butler Fergoi  Anderaoa Roes. 

OhuBpaiga M.H.  Hsrr «, WestFillei 

Gbffk Ale^Waddlt Soaih  CktrkslKU 

(SermoQl Shadrach  Dial Amelia. 

C.  Linton Wilmington* 

Wn;.BaColieto».. Clarke. 

Oiijabo0i E.aWllla(d O^elaod. 

IMawart Robert  McKinney Delaware. 

^airfield VirgilKShaw Lancaster. 

FhMklili  ••••^« i Jared  Foresman Columbus. 

Onoga.*.* Ddos  WlUiami Barton. 

QnuL J.  ILNask Xenla. 

Hamilton Jobn  K.  Green Carthage. 

Hardia LC.8teTens Dndley. 

Brnlml..... BH  Peacock Cadia. 

twtm  ..•..•r«..*.. onesBoall Mor^alk. 

UOmA J.  Tripp JaiksDB. 

aaox , C. Delano ,. * MtTersoa. 

LAo Geo.  Anderson Painesfille. 

£aikiag> ; JiOBes  flttsfbrd Granrnie. 

fit(paa.....«...v.....i^ ias. U.  Kanffknas BellefoatAlaeb 

Unb^..^....., N,B.  Gates BIjils. 

Wm.C.  Bari • ToMow 
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XilO.  BntDBCGl. 

Ifadiaon Robert  Armttrong Londoo. 

Mahoning Richard  Fitch,  jr., Ellsworth. 

Marion E.  MeMenger .Marioo. 

Medina Wm.  H.  Witter Medina. 

Miami Wm.  B.  MoOlnng Troy. 

Morgan J.  B.  Stone McConnelliville. 

M<»row W.  P.Bduraett Cheaterrille. 

Moikingnm F.  A.  Sebom Zanefville. 

Noble Canfield  Phelpa Sarahaville. 

Pickaway N.  J.  Tnmey Circlcville. 

Portage Thomas  Gorby Randolph. 

Preble H.W.Dooiy Eaton. 

Pn  tnam D.  MoCnrdy Ottawa. 

Richland A.  G.  Weleh Mansfield. 

Boss Hugh  Bell GhllUootlM. 

Sandusky Piatt  Brash    ..Fremont 

Seneca Lewis  Baltzell Tiffin. 

Shelby J.  Duncan Sidney. 

Stark Jai.A.Saxton : Canton. 

Summit H.  P.  Canon Akroo. 

Tuscarawas U.  C.  Deardorff Canal  Dover. 

Union R.D.  Reed Milfwd  Center. 

Warren L.  G.  Anderson .Pndklln. 

Wayne John  MoClellan Wooster. 

Williams Wm.  N.  Noble Biyan. 

Wood John  Bates Perrysburg. 

Wyandot T.  V.  Reber Upper  Sandusky. 

The  President  proceeded  to  speak  as  foUows : 

Q-ENTLEMEN — I  bave  been  absent  from  Ohio  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
past  year,  and,  therefore,  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  minute  or  accarate 
statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  agrioolture  of  the  Stale.  Fbr  the 
sapie  reason  I  wUl  not  attempt  to  indicate  the  topics  which  should  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Gonyention ;  these  matters  I  may  safely  leave  to  other 
members  of  the  Board  who  have  been  able  to  bestow  more  thought  upoft 
them.  I  will  content  myself  with  ofikring  you,  in  view  of  our  natioiial 
struggle,  my  congratulations  on  the  faci  of  our  meetbg,  and  the  iayorable 
circumstances  in  which  we  meet 

Happily  for  us  the  founders  of  our  State  government  laid  its  foundations 
in  justice.  Those  honest  men  accepted  as  true  the  maxim  that  a  fair  day\i 
labor  is  entitled  to  a  fair  day's  wages— that  ^'the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire" — and  that  for  securing  profitable  labor  compeusation  is  better  than 
coercion.  The  i^titutions  of  the  State  reared  on  such  a  basis  proved  at- 
tractive  to  the  industrious,  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  people  of  older 
States  and  countries,  and  consequently  Ohio  has  now  a  large  uid  compar- 
alively  homogeneous  population— peaceful,  prosperous  and  happy.    The 
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States  on  the  South  side  of  the  Ohio  riveri  in  their  beginnings,  adopted  the 
policy  of  obtaining  labor  by  coercion  rather  than  by  compensation,  and 
thns  unwittingly  doomed  one  portion  of  their  people  to  idleness  and  its 
attendants  and  the  other  portion  to  ignorance  and  its  evils,  and  made  in* 
dustry,  enterprise  and  thrift  impossible. 

To-day  we  can  see  the  opposite  results  of  these  different  systems,  for 
those  that  sowed  the  good  seeds  of  truth  and  justice  have  harvested  peaoo 
and  plenty,  while  those  that  sowed  the  wind  have  reaped  the  whirlwind* 
In  Ohio  our  bams  are  full  and  our  homes  are  secure— our  little  children 
go  to  the  district  school  and  return  as  merrily  as  ever,  and  fathers  and 
mothers  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  without  fear  or  molestation* 
But  in  the  States  that  adopted  coercion  there  is  now£unine  and  terror; 
their  once  fruitful  fields  are  uncultivated  and  their  once  pleasant  homes 
are  deeolate,  and  the  people  by  thousands  are  fleeing  for  their  lives.  It  is, 
I  think,  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  seen,  to  conceive  how  t^riUe 
is  the  ruin  that  slavery  and  treason  have  wrought 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  then,  on  the  prosperous  and  happy  con* 
dition  of  our  State,  and  upon  the  peace  and  security  which  make  such  a 
meeting  as  this  possible.  In  comparison  with  the  people  of  many  States 
we  enjoy  much  for  which  it  certainly  becomes  us  to  be  deeply  thankful 

TTpon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Townshend's  remarks,  Mr.  KUppart  stated 
that  two  reports  had  been  submitted  from  Ashland  county — one  from 
Hayesville  and  the  other  from  Ashland — and  asked  which  he  should  re« 
ceive. 

Mr.  Waddle  moved  that  the  papers  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  announced  Messrs.  Kauffman,  McCIung  and  Welch,  as 
said  committee. 

.   Judge  Jones  then  spoke  as  follows : 

As  there  seems  to  be  no  business  before  the  Convention  claiming  imme* 
diate  attention,  I  beg  leave  te  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  State  Board  last  year»  the  present  conditions  and  proq)ectS| 
and  especially  in  regard  to  Counly  Societies,  upon  whbh  this  organizaticm 
dependa  for  its  existence. 

Four  years  ago^  in  obedienco  to  a  resolution  passed  by  this  Convention, 
the  State  Board  adopted  the  system  of  holding  the  Fair  two  years  in  one 
place.  That  was  carried  out  at  Dayton,  where  it  was  held  two  years,  and 
subsequently  at  Cleveland.  It  had  been  supposed  by  this  Convention,  in 
passing  that  resolution  of  instruction  to  the  Board,  that  in  this  way  a  por* 
lion  d  the  expense  in  fittbg  up  the  grounds  would  be  saved  and  its  oon« 
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iHioii  impTOTed.  And  bo  it  has  turned  out  Why,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  at  Dayton,  there  was  no  surplus  in  our  Treasury ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  with  a  much  smaller  attendance— for  that  was  the  year 
memorable  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war — we  had  still  a  surplus 
in  the  Treasury.  So  at  Cleveland,  a  larger  surplus  has  been  realized  than 
the  Board  ever  had ;  as  the  President  said  in  his  opening  remarks,  it  is  in 
ibt  neighborhood  of  $9,000.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  that  sum  repre* 
pents  all  we  have.  This  success  in  holding  the  Fairs  during  the  paat  four 
years  has  proved  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  making  the  system  less  mi- 
gralory  than  before.  Now,  having  this  money  in  the  Treasury  fbr  the 
first  time  since  the  organization,  the  question  has  occurred  to  the  Board-- 
what  riiall  we  do  beside  t^at  whidi  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do  annu- 
ally ?  What  else  con  we  do  towards  increasbg  the  efficiency  of  these 
organizations — County  and  State? 

We  have  had  under  consideration  the  matter  of  enlai^ng  die  Library. 
It  already  contains  a  large  number  of  volumes,  embracing  every  depart* 
ment  of  agriculture,  and  the  Board  will  probably  increase  the  number  by 
some  two  hundred  volumes.  We  have  been  corresponding  with  th«  Secre- 
taries of  other  Societies  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  reports,  with  a  view 
to  their  distribution  to  the  County  Societies  of  our  State,  and  in  this  way 
suggestbg  to  these  Societies  the  propriety  of  establishing  county  libraries 
for  the  use  of  their  own  members.  In  this  manner  the  farmers  will  acquire 
much  valuable  information  accessible  in  no  other  way. 

We  have  proposed,  also,  that  County  Societies  shall  make  some  provi- 
sion for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  to  these  Conventions 
A  few  have  been  in  the  habit  of  providing  for  such  expense^  but  some  do 
not  We  should  have  men  come  up  here  annually  who  will  stay  and  con- 
sult and  deliberate  upon  the  important  questions  that  come  up  for  consid- 
eration. In  the  State  of  Maine,  poor  in  its  soil  and  its  resources,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Agricultural  Society  consult  together  for  two  weeks,  and  their 
expenses  are  paid  by  the  State  out  of  the  public  Treasuiy.  Here  are 
fiturmers  in  this  State  capable  of  imparting  much  valuable  information  and 
advice  upon  questions  in  which  the  welfare  <^  the  State  is  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  which  come  up  for  legislative  action.  As  it  now  is,  gentlemen 
are  in  the  habit  of  coming  up  here  year  after  year,  meeting  in  the  raoraing 
to  hear  the  preliminary  reports,  and,  without  having  time  to  consider  any 
of  the  questions  of  viteJ  importance,  are  off  for  home  in  the  evening.  Tak^ 
for  instance,  the  question  presented  this  morning  in  the  Ashland  county 
case^why,  before  the  committee  can  decide  upon  that,  this  Ooavenltott 
will  be  ready  to  adjourn.  Now,  gentlemen,  no  Society  in  the  Utiited 
States  has  so  little  iuflasDeei  oonsiclering  the  number  of  pemberSy^  ani 
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fendd^og  tbe  fiiot,  m  stfOed  by  W^ebster,  that  Agneultm  /eedt  us  M»i 
oIoIImb  ufl,  and  without  Agricakare  we  would  have  bo  CoouoerQe-^Uuit 
of  Ibeso  three,  Agrioiiltaiei  MAoafiMtures  amd  Commafoei  AgriooUufe  li 
tiw  bope  of  the  nalioD.  Bat  here  ia  Ohio,  the  agpricaUonBt  is  at  boiM 
eottiideriog  bow  beet  to  oarrj  on  bia  baainean  There  ia  no  (KH>p6ratto& ; 
we  have  nothbg  to  bring  us  together.  We  have  nothing  in  tbe  ynMd  by 
which  farmers  can  come  together  like  other  classes,  or,  for  instance,  bj 
combination  so  arranged  as  to  make  their  influence  felt — ^nothing  except 
tbiB  organization  with  its  annual  Conventioa  of  only  a  d^f.  There  are 
many  questions,  probably,  of  State  interest  touching  agriculture,  that  it 
would  be  proper  and  competent  for  this  Conyention  to  consida:.  I  wish 
to  observe  further  in  regard  to  this  question  of  our  influence,  that  the  Wool 
Growers'  Convention,  sitting  on  yesterday,  is  a  proof  of  the  correctneas  of 
what  I  have  said.  Why  was  that  isolated  firom  every  other  branch  of 
agriculture  ?  The  reason  is  because  it  partakes  of  tbB  nature  of  commerce 
and  has  brought  ci^ital  and  energy  to  its  support.  Oentlemen  are  en* 
gaged  in  it  largely,  and  the  same  enterprise  that  is  exhibited  in  all  branches 
of  trade  is  manifesting  itself  there. 

Tbis  question  of  the  acceptance  of  the  grant  of  630,000  aares  of  land  fox 
the  endowment  of  agricultuial  colleges,  offered  as  a  f^  to  the  State  of  Ohio 
by  the  General  Government^  needs  further  consideration.  At  the  last 
(invention  the  Legislature  was  recommended  to  accept  the  gp'ant,  but  it 
was  nut  done.  All  the  other  loyal  Statep,  except  Indiana  and  Eentueky, 
have  accepted  tbis  munificent  gift,  and  many  of  them  have  located  tb^ 
lands,  principairy  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  where  a  profitable  markft 
promises  to  open  at  an  early  day.  And  here  we  are  behindhand — 630,000 
acres  offered  which  we  do  ucA  propose  to  accept  I  I  bope  the  Convention 
will  take  some  action  in  the  matter.  As  to  what  shall  be  done  with  ibf 
grant  after  it  is  accepted  is  another  matter  altogether. 

We  have  been  thinking  also  of  c^ering  a  premium  for  agricultural  nM> 
yeys  of  counties.  These  surveys  will  embrace  a  description  of  the  soili 
productp,  and  particularly  of  the  farm  management  in  differeot  counties^  so 
that  farmers  shall  have  their  attention  called  to  what  is  good  &rm  man^ 
agement  We  hope,  by  the  comparisons  which  will  result  from  these  sor* 
vejs,  that  we  shall  improve  the  general  condition  of  agriculture  through 
ont  the  State.  We  have  supposed,  also,  that  if  these  Societies  improve  tb# 
time  in  these  investigations,  and  the  advantages  affofded  by  these  coileg«i% 
agriculture  would  have  greater  charms  than  it  has  had  heretofore.  Froni 
the  birth  of  this  Republic  we  have  been  devoted  to  agriculture,  a^d  the 
greatest  men  of  the  country  have  been  bom  and  bred  npon  f^rms ;  birt 
Hgrkmltore  does  not  seem  to  have  charms  enoogh  to  cetmn  %\mm  ikfxf^ 
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And  henoe  we  see  the  moei  intelligent  and  actire  of  oar  friends  flocking  to 
the  towns  and  oities  and  giving  their  attention  to  trades  and  professions. 
Kow,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  so  improve  agriculture,  and  so  improre  the 
oonditi<m  of  agriculturists,  that  the  most  learned  and  energetic  shall  remain 
iSurmers  and  give  their  best  intellects  and  their  attainments  to  the  subject 
of  agriculture. 

AGBICULTUBAL  COLLEGE  QUESnON. 

Mr.  Gaedker.  In  order  to  make  that  practicable  I  offer  the  follo?ring 
resolution : 

SetoUed,  That  the  State  of  Ohio  oaght  to  aeetpl  the  grant  of  land  for  the  eBtabUahment  of 
agricoltiiral  coUeges  ••  soon  ••  poMible. 

N.  B.  QateS)  of  Lorain.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  States  have  accepted 
this  gnoit  made  b/  the  General  Government,  but  the  State  of  Ohio  seems 
to  remain  indifferent  to  this  magnificent  offer.  I  see  no  reason  why  she 
riiould  not  accept  it  I  was  reading,  quite  recently,  the  annual  message  of 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania^  in  which  he  shows  that  their  colleges  are 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition..  Although  we  have  advantages  as  an  agri* 
cultural  State  superior  to  Pennsylvania,  yet  she  is  ahead  of  ua.  Why  do 
not  we  accept  this  grant  of  land  ? 

I  like  the  remarks  of  Judge  Jones  on  the  various  questions  presented  by 
him.  He  is  right  when  he  says  we  ought  to  spend  more  time  here  to  dis- 
cuas  agricultural  matters.  We  come  in  the  night  time  and  hardly  stay 
through  the  following  day,  and  of  course  very  little  is  accomplished. 
Now,  when  we  have  an  election  this  afternoon  members  will  be  rushing 
home,  and  that  important  matter  will  be  neglected.  The  Ashland  county 
matter  ought  to  be  settled  and  settled  at  once,  and  when  it  comes  up  again 
I  shall  move  to  have  it  settled,  no  matter  what  the  report  of  the  committee 
may  be.  [Laughter.]  We  ought  to  spend  considerable  time  here  to  make 
our  influence  felt.  We  do  our  legislation  in  one  day  at  railroad  speed  and 
accomplish  very  little.  We  ought  to  spend  one  week  here  at  least — two 
would  be  better.  The  necessary  agricultural  legislation  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly considered  by  us,  for  it  is  presumed  that  we  understand  our  busi- 
ness better  than  those  who  are  not  practical  agriculturists.  The  men  we 
elect  to  fill  this  Senate  Chamber  are  mostly  lawyers,  and  they  meet*to- 
gether  for  other  purposes  than  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  Now, 
Ohio  is  an  agricultural  State,  and  this  great  interest  ought  to  be  fostered 
and  promoted.  Our  highest  intellects  ought  to  be  agriculturists,  but  such 
does  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  The  son  who  does  not  love  his  father's 
&nxk  goes  to  a  trade  or  profession,  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
Arming  is  an  old  fogy  institution,  which,  if  foUowed,  would  not  enable 
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him  to  go  to  the  Legifilature.  I  am  not  a  practical  agricnlturiBt  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm  on  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  until  I  was  21 
years  of  age,  and  then  cut  for  the  far  West  I  had  a  desire  to  make  some- 
thing of  myself  in  trade,  and  thus  abandoned  the  farm ;  but  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  farming  is  the  best  business.  Matters,  howeyer,  are  managed 
badly.  In  our  county  we  publish  tm  annual  report  of  the  proceediugs  of 
the  Society.  Usually  the  records  are  kept  by  an  incompetent  secretaiy  in 
pencil,  which  no  one  can  make  out  intelligently.  This  is  the  way  our  re- 
ports are  carried  on.  Every  thing  is  lefk  to  the  last-day  when  all  is  hurry 
and  bustle,  and  when  each  one  is  in  eager  chase  after  the  dollars  and  cents, 
which  being  secured  they  rush  away.  Let  us  have  some  action  whereby 
we  can  create  an  interest  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  McClung  of  Miami,  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  land  grant  ^e  said — ^I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Convention  last  year  met  with  a  feivorbte 
response,  and  I  think  the  only  reason  the  bill  did  not  pass  the  Legisla- 
ture was  for  the  lack  of  time.  This  project  was  one  of  very  considerable 
magnitude,  and  members  had  a  hesitancy  as  to  what  was  best  for  the  accept- 
ance of  this  grant  A  bill  was  presented  to  accept  the  grant,  that  met  the 
approbation  of  the  agricultural  members  of  both  Houses;  and  the  grant 
would  have  been  accepted,  I  think,  if  there  hadn't  been  another  year  in 
which  to  accept  it  It  was  put  off  with  that  idea,  that  it  would  be  accepted 
by  this  General  Assembly.  There  was  a  general  disposition  to  accepjt  the 
grant  if  we  had  known  what  to  have  done  with  it  We  wanted  to  make 
agriculture  occupy  a  position  that  would  make  it  felt  throughout  the  State, 
and  attract  the  attention  that  is  its  due.  My  idea  was  to  have  a  place  to 
which  the  farmer's  boy  could  go— a  Ko.  1  place,  which  would  stand  as 
high  as  our  best  theological  colleges.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  tjiis  General  Assembly  will  accept  that  grant  My  successor  here  is 
a  friend  to  agriculture,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  go  for  it  There  is  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  we  shall  dispose  of  this  thing ;  some  thinking  that  we 
shall  be  like  the  boy  who  drew  an  elephant  at  Bamum's  Museum — ^will 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it 

There  is  another  question  that  came  up  before  the  General  Assembly. 
Parties  desired  to  have  the  grant  divided  up  in  different  parts  of  the  Stata 
This  was  somewhat  against  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  mem- 
bers being  desirous  to  put  the  agricultural  college  as  &r  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  political  affairs  as  possible.  Now,  it  looks  to  me  tbjtt  we  ought  to 
have  this  college  in  one  place.  If  we  divide  up  the  grant  and  endow  sev- 
eral institutions,  we  will  find  that  we  shall  have  less  influence  than  with 
one  thorough  institution.  Here  lies  the  one  great  difficulty  in  our  way — 
2B 
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we  do  not  put  forth  in  any  movement  a  oneness  of  effort  So,  if  we  under- 
take to'  establish  two  or  four  colleges  we  shall  fail.  After  having  tried  one 
college,  and  it  shall  have  proved  successful,  we  can  then  trj  another,  if 
thought  best  I  should  like  to  have  gentlemen  express  their  opinions  on 
this  subject,  as  it  is  a  practical  question  that  will  come  before  the  General 
Assembly.  If  we  only  get  one  college  and  it  is  a  success,  then  we  can 
have  any  number  more.  The  Agricultural  Committees  of  both  Houses 
last  winter  were  unanimously  agreed  on  that  subject 

Mr.  Earl  of  Lucas.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  another  point  involved 
in  the  resolutions  presented ;  that  is,  whether  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
.  will  agree  to  accept  the  donation  of  a  large  tract  of  land  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  agriculture.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  great  difliculty 
in  regard  to  the  adceptance  of  the  grant,  but  as  to  how  it  shall  be  disposed 
of  when  received.  It  is  now  the  desire  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State  to  accept  this  donation  made  by  the  National  Government  Then 
let  the  grant  be  accepted,  and  if  the  present  Legislature  fails  in  unanimity 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  fund,  let  them  leave  that  to  those  who  may  come 
after  them ;  but  do  not  let  them  throw  away  so  important  a  grant  I  hope, 
therefore,  the  resolution  will  be  adopted,  and  when  the  question  comes 
before  the  Legislature,  let  the  wisest  heads  get  together  and  mature  a  plan. 

Mr.  MoClung.  The  bill  before  the  General  Assembly  not  only  involves 
the  acceptance  of  this  grant,  but  certain  conditions  that  are  essential.  The 
act  of  Oongress  provides  that  we  cannot  accept  this  grant  until  we  arrange 
what  we  are  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  feel  no  disposition  to  censure  the  last  Legislature  for 
the  course  they  pursued  in  this  matter.  They  were  influenced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  action  of  the  late  Auditor,  who  was  always  watchful  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  State.  His  report  was  adverse  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
grant  And  although  at  that  time  I  felt  as  I  now  feel,  that  the  State  ought 
to  accept  this  grant,  I  have  no  criticism  to  pass  upon  those  who  thought 
otherwise.  The  burdens  of  that  Legislature  were  onerous,  as  it  waa  re- 
quired to  consider  measures  which  should  enable  the  State  to  do  its  share 
in  carrying  on  the  war.  The  maturing  of  an  act  as  asked  by  this  Conven- 
tion, required  a  good  deal  of  time  and  careful  consideration,  as  it  involved 
not  merely  the  acceptance  of  the  grant,  but  the  legislation  necessary  to 
put  it  in  practical  operation.  But  this  year  the  situation  is  different  and 
more  auspicious  than  last  The  people  seem  to  carry  themselves  as  if 
their  burdens  sat  easy  upon  them.  Their  faith  insures  success.  And  now 
that  peace  almost  dawns  upon  us,  it  is  proper  to  consider  this  munificent 
grant,  and  it  becomes  the  State  of  Ohio  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  to 
accept  it    I  hope  that  the  expression  of  this  sentiment  upon  the  part  of 
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this  body,  may  be.  heard  by  the  Legislatare  of  the  State,  and  that  they 
may  take  sach  wise  measures  as  shall  secure  to  us  this  grant  of  land.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  resolution  may  pass  this  Convention  unanimously, 
and  that  it  may  also  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  State. 
The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously.] 

STATE  AGEIOULTUBAL.FUND. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Welch,  of  Richland,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Reaoloedf  That  the  State  Board  of  Agricaltare  ask  the  Legislatare  to  appropriate  tea  tbou- 
and  dollars  to  be  awarded  ia  premiams  at  the  next  Agricaltaral  Fair  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Welch.  One  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  State  of  Ohio  to  pay  these  premiums  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  while  that  sum  in  addition  to  the  funds  the  Board 
will  have,  will  give  such  premiums  as  will  induce  men  to  go  tnere  wh0 
never  before  have  attended  a  State  Fair,  and  who  will  bring  stock  there 
such  as  has  never  been  seen  at  a  £dr.  As  it  now  is,  there  is  not  sufficient 
inducement  for  this  class  of  men  to  run  the  ri£>k  of  damage  and  injury  to 
stock,  consequent  upon  railroad  transportation,  and  bring  their  fine  stock 
for  competition  at  our  fairs.  The  sum,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  nothing 
to  the  State.  In  Aichland  county,  in  1863,  the  people  paid  $40,000  towards 
crushing  out  this  infernal  rebellion.  Now  if  Bichland  county  can  pay 
$40,000,  what  cannot  the  great  State  of  Ohio  pay  ?  There  are  a  great 
many  men  of  this  kind  in  the  State  who  withhold  their  support  from  agri- 
cultural societies,  because  there  is  nothing  offered  sufficient  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Every  one  knows  that  agriculture  is  the  great  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, that  it  whitens  the  seas  with  the  sails  of  conmierce,  that  it  improves 
and  civilizes  the  vast  prairies  of  the  West  and  builds  towns  and  cities. 
Why,  the  gentleman  of  the  Senate  who  strives  to  make  a  popular  record, 
gets  his  backbone,  gets  his  very  style  from  agriculture.  [Applause  and 
laughter].  Let  us  draw  out  the  best  stock  and  the  best  products  and  man- 
ufactures from  every  section  of  the  country.  There  is  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Vermont,  the  victor  at  the  Hamburg  Exhibition,  who  should  be  induced 
to  visit  Ohio  and  enter  his  sheep  at  our  fair.  If  he  comes,  we  want  the 
ability  or  means  to  give  him  a  premium  such  as  no  Dutch  Count  can  com* 
pete  with.     [Applause.] 

The  speaker  again  stated  that  the  sum  would  be  nothinig  for  the  State 
to  pay,  which  had  never  contributed  anything  towards  the  encouragement 
•^  agriculture  save  an  annual  pittance  from  escheated  lands  and  show 
Ik  uses.  The  State — ^rich  in  soil  and  in  resources— ought  in  fiiot  to  oon- 
tribute  $20,000  for  premiums. 
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Mr.  STEYEHfl.  I  do  not  .think  we  oogltt  to  paa  tibia  resolntion.  I  do  not 
tbink  it  a  proper  time  to  add^to  tbe  taxes  of  the  Stote,  nor  is  it  right  to 
\mj  these  Shylocks  of  the  £Burm  to  bring  their  stock  to  the  fair.  It  is  asking 
too  much  of  the  LegisUture.  By  virtue  of  the  resolution  just  passed,  we 
are  requiring  of  the  General  Assembly  the  appropriation  of  a  large  sum 
in  order  to  secure  the  b^eflts  of  the  grant  of  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  land  are  to  be  invested  in  bonds, 
the  revenue  from  which  goes  to  endow  the  colleges,  but  before  we  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  lands  the  Legislature  has  got  to  do  something  for  the 
erection  of  buildings.  As  I  said  before,  the  gentleman's  resolution  asks 
too  much.  Last  year  we  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  kill  all  the  dogs 
in  Ohio;  next  we  ask  them  to  build  colleges  for  us;  and  now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pay  the  Shylocks  of  the  country  for  bringing  their  stock  to  our 

fairs. 

Judge  Jones.  I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Eichland,  a  modification, 
of  his  resolution,  (and  I  will  send  up  a  substitute  to  that  effect,)  so  as  to  ask 
the  Legislature  to  appropriate  annually  $8,000  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  office  of  the  State  Board,  instead  of  the  money  we  now  receive 
from  escheated  lands  and  show  licenses,  which  amount  to  very  little.  In 
the  case  of  escheated  lands  the  heir  may  appear  and  recover.  That  is, 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  money  which  we  may  receive  this  year 
from  the  sale  of  escheated  lands,  next  year  we  may  be  required  to  pay  back ; 
80  that  some  years  we  do  not  get  anything,  while  other  years  we  may 
receive  from  two  to  four  thousand  dollars.  And  in  lieu  of  this  revenue 
which  may  be  valuable  to  the  State,  I  propose  to  ask  the  Legislature  to 
enact  a  law  appropriating  this  specific  sum  of  $3,000. 

In  regard  to  premiums,  I  will  say  that  we  pay  larger  premiums  than  any 
other  society  in  the  country.  We  do  not  give  pictures,  but  we  pay  a  bonus. 
And  if  the  Legislature  will  give  us  a  fund  to  pay  the  office  and  other 
'  necessary  expenses,  the  State  Fair  will  raise  enough  money  for  the  pre- 
miums. 

The  substitute  proposed  by  Judge  Jones  was  in  the  foUowbg  language  r 

Betolved,  That  the  Leglslatore  be  memorialixed  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  three  thousand  doV 
Ura  anttuaUy  to  defray  the  expenflCB  of  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  lieu  of 
the  fund  now  provided  by  law. 

PREMIUMS  OK  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Judge  Jones  in  this  matter.  I  think 
in  regard  to  premiums  the  Fair  can  take  care  of  itself.  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
the  following  resolution : 

BmoMlf  That  the  State  Board  of  Agrienltnre  be  ln»tnicted,  in  so  arranging  their  annual  pre- 
adorn  list,  as  to  pay  separate  and  independent  premiums  on  aU  the  diiferent  classes  of  cattle 
reared  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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Owbg  to  the  TOdom  of  tbe  State  Board  Aey  hare  thrown  out  all  classes 
except  Shorthorns.  There  is  a  sort  of  Shorthorn  aristocracy  in  this  State, 
and,  as  can  plainly  be  seen,  they  always  come  out  ahead.  [Laughter.]  At 
Cleveland,  as  usual,  I  found  the  Shorthorns  represented,  but  no  Devons. 
What  was  the  result  of  the  State  Fair  everybody  knows.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Fair  there  was  a  plausible  excuse  for  limiting  the  premiums  to 
one  class,  but  there  is  no  excuse  now.  At  our  home  Fair  when  we  came 
to  fill  up  our  cattle  stalls,  notwithstanding  it  was  late  in  the  season,  and 
oold  and  unpleasant,  there  were  Devons,  Shorthorns  and  Ayrshires.  How 
was  it  at  the  State  Fair?  There  were  but  about  one-half  of  the  stalls 
filled  I  I  knew  how  it  would  be  well  enough — as  usual,  Shorthorns  car- 
ried the  day.  What  did  it  show  ?  That  the  interest  of  agriculture  was 
running  down,  and  that  the  State  of  Ohio  had  become  poverty-stricken. 
[Laughter.  J  Now,  we  can  well  afford  to  pay  premiums  on  all  these  classes 
of  stock,  but  the  jbct  is,  as  I  before  stated,  they  have  dwindled  down  until 
we  have  only  Shorthorns.  We  have  Hereford  men  in  our  county,  of  whom 
we  are  proud.  Lorain  bears  the  premium  on  Hereford  cattle,  which  are 
certainly  the  best  in  one  particular,  viz :  as  beef  cattle.  GKve  me  Hereford 
beef  in  preference  to  Shorthorns.  I  am  a  judge  of  good  bee^  and  a  judge 
of  good  living  also.    I  hope  the  Convention  will  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Waddle,  of  Clark.  The  gentleman  says  that  no  premiums  wer^ 
offered  at  the  last  Fair  on  Devons,  Herefords  and  Ayrshires ;  I  would  ask 
hnn  if  there  was  one  offered  on  Shorthorns  ? 

Mr.  QATEa  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  as  all  the  catde  were  of  one 
elass. 

Mr.  John  K.  Greene  of  Hamilton  Co.  At  first  I  felt  disposed  to  fkvor 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  fix)m  Lorain,  but  it  is  dear  now  why  it  should 
be  defeated.  During  the  two  years  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
we  paid  for  Hereford  cattle  about  twice  as  much  as  for  Shorthorns. 

Judge  Jones.  I  would  ask  die  gentleman  if  that  herd  of  Ayrshires  lh)m 
Hamilton  county  was  ever  paid  for? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  sir,  about  twkse.  [Laughter.]  Now,  I  am  in  &voft 
ofoflfering  a  premium  on  all  cattle  exhibited  of  the  Pennyroyal  breed, 
[laughter,]  and  if  Bucce88f\i],  let  llie  gentleman's  Devons  and  Herefords 
oome  in  for  a  share.  But  a  truce  to  tiiis  badinage.  The  reason  that  none 
but  Shorthorns  are  found  at  the  Fairs  to  receive  premiums  is  because  that 
in  this  enlightened  day  of  agriculture  everybody  is  ashamed  to  exhibit 
anything  else  but  Shorthorns. 

Mr.  Gates.  If  the  gentleman  has  any  PennyroytJ  cattle  I  hope  to  see 
them  at  the  Fair,  and  that  a  premium  wiU  be  .offered  on  them.  [Laughter.] 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  point  I  am  urging— give  the  different  breeds 
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of  cattle  in  the  State  a  chance.  Hereford  cattle  stand  next  to  Shorthorns 
in  England,  and  in  regard  to  beef  thej  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  So 
bring  on  your  Ajrrshire  and  Pennyroyal,  and  let  us  see  those  stalls  hereto- 
fore empty,  all  filled,  and  see  who  should  have  the  premiums  for  the  dif- 
ferent kinds. 

Judge  Jones.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Lorain  in  regard 
to  that  resolution,  that  if  the  Board  considered  itself  bound  by  it,  it  would 
make  a  greater  number  of  premiums  than  we  have  ever  had.  There  are 
some  Devon  and  Hereford  cattle  in  the  State,  though  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  herds  are  bred  pure.  The  Board  expresses  no  opinion  on  the  s{ibject, 
and  does  not  discuss  the  kinds  of  cattle.  There  are  requisites  in  determin- 
ing the  class  of  cattle  profitable  on  the  farm,  which  all  farmers  recognize. 
The  quantity  and  richness  of  the  milk,  quality  of  beef,  cost  of  keeping,  etc. 
Whatever  breed  will  fill  all  these  purposes,  seems  to  be  the  kind  we  want 
If  the  gentleman  will  make  his  resolution  specific,  we  can  then  determine 
what  action  should  be  had. 

Mr.  Gates  reiterated  his  arguments,  but  declined  to  modify  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Waddlk.'  This  is  an  old  subject,  as  it  has  been  before  the  Board  for 
years.  The  gentleman  complains  of  the  preponderance  of  Shorthorns. 
Now,  in  the  premium  list  of  the  last  Fair,  there  were  two  classes.  There 
were  thorough-bred  (that  is  the  proper  term  to  use,)  without  reference  to 
Shorthorns  as  a  class.  The  fact  is,  the  champions  of  the  Longhoms  did 
not  like  to  put  them  alongside  the  Shorthorns— the  comparison  would  have 
been  too  ridiculous.  A  few  years  ago  I  examined  this  matter,  and  I  found 
that  for  every  Hereford  exhibited  the  Board  had  paid  $20 ;  and  for  every 
Ayrshire  we  had  paid  $20 ;  and  for  every  Shorthorn  we  had  paid  $123. 
Now,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  having  so  many  classes  of  cattle.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  business  of  this  Board  to  introduce  into  the  country  and  pro- 
mote that  interest  of  agriculture  which  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  farmers 
of  Ohio ;  and  I  suppose  that  no  man  in  Ohio  can  make  Hereford  and  Devon 
•attle  profitable  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Gates.    Whoever  saw  Shorthorn  oxen  ? 

Mr.  Waddlk.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Board, 
and  he  will  see  that  the  greatest  number  of  premiums  has  been  given  to 
Shorthorn  oxen.  At  the  Cleveland  Fair  the  premium  for  oxen  was  taken 
by  Shorthorn  oxen. 

Mr.  Gates.  With  us  we  have  nothing  but  Devon  oxen — Shorthorns 
would  be  a  great  curiosity. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Gates,  and  it 
was  lost. 
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KEMBEBS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD. 

Mr.  Stevens.    I  move  that  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  members  of 
the  Board  be  announced,  that  the  Secretary  may  have  them  printed  daring 
leoess. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  following  nominations  made : 

Thomas  0.  Jones,  of  Delaware. 

W.  F.Greer,  of  Lake. 

E.  M.  Montgomery,  of  Mahoning. 

James  Fullington,  of  Union. 

R  R.  Donnelly,  of  Wayne. 

John  Sears,  of  Medina. 

Isaac  Thomas,  of  Harrison. 

Judge  Barton,  of  Belmont 

James  Buckingham,  of  Muskingum. 

Nelson  J.  Tumey,  of  Pickaway. 

D.  B.  Updegraff,  of  Jefferson. 

W.  B.  McClung,  of  Miami 

Davis  Miles,  of  Morrow. 
Judge  Jones.  I  wish  to  state  to  this  Board  that  I  am  not  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  I  would  not  have  been  a  candidate  two  years  ago,  if  my 
wife  had  not  insisted  that  this  was,  the  most  respectable  body  she  ever  saw 
me  in,  and  wanted  me  to  continue  in  the  place  two  years  more.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  McMillan  moved  that  the  election  be  had  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  which  was  agreed  to. 

DISTRICT  AND  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Earle  of  Lucas,  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Reacived,  That  it  be  recommeDded  to  the  farmers  and  others  of  this  State,  in  addition  to 
Gonnty  Societies,  to  organize  in  each  OoDgressional  District  a  District  Agricultural  Society, 
which  shaU  hold  its  Fair  prior  to  the  date  fixed  iosr  holding  the  State  Fair. 

Racioedf  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Coanty  Societies  to  hold  their  Fairs  prior  to  the  date 
fixed  for  holding  the  District  Fairs  in  their  respective  Districts,  and  that  in  av^arding  preminiiB 
— especially  to  live  stock,  or  important  improvements,  a  condition  of  the  award  be  that  the  mJ^ 
ject  thereof  shall  also  be  required  to  present  the  same  for  exhibition  at  the  District  Fair. 

Eeaohed,  That  it  be  reoommeoded  to  the  District  Sooieties  in  maldiig  their  awards,  to  adopt 
a  similar  condition  providing  that  the  subject  of  the  premium  shall  be  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair.  ^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Earle  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table  for  the 
consideration  of  members. 

A  leoess  was  then  taken  nntil  two  o'clock  P.  M. 
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AFTEBKOON  SESSION. 

Upon  reassembllDg  in  the  afternoon^  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Waddle,  the 
Presidents  of  Independent  Agrionltaral  Sodeties  and  all  persons  interested 
in  agricnltare  were  invited  to  take  seats  in  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Waddle  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Bmolffedf  That  the  reports  of  Independent  District  Agricoltoral  Societies  be  incorporated  in 
tile  aanaal  reports  of  the  State  Board. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Greene' county,  spoke  in  behalf  of  a  District  Society  com- 
prising parts  of  Fayette,  Clark,  Madison  and  Greene  counties.  He  said 
that  tiiey  had  held  five  Fairs  which  had  proved  a  perfect  success  in  point 
of  receipts  and  attendance.  They  did  not  ask  anything  of  the  State. 
They  had  money  in  the  Treasury  and  plenty  o^  it.  They  had  thought  that 
they  ought  to  have  some  s(iare  in  the  State  Agricultural  report&  All  they 
asked  was  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

THE  TOBACCO  QUESTION.' 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Butler,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

SetoUMd,  Tliat  to  tax  Tobacco  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  woald  be  inimical  of  one  of  the 
best  Agricaltoral  interests  in  the  State,  and  that  this  Board  shoald  take  measores  to  prevent 
such  legislation  by  Congress  as  would  materially  atfect  this  or  anj  other  Agricultural  product 
of  the  State. 

R99oUeif  That  our  Repree^tatires  in  Congress  hare  their  attention  called  to  this  snl^t  by 
tlie  Corresponding  Secretary  forwarding  to  each  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Gbsskb.  I  see,  Mr.  Oluurman,  that  we  have  Gen.  Loudon,  of  Brown 
county,  with  us  to-day.  As  he  is  largely  concerned  in  the  culture  of 
tobaooo,  I  move  that  he  be  heard  on  the  subject 

Gen.  LoiTDON  responded.  I  was  once  in  the  habit  of  making  speeches, 
but  of  late  I  have  done  nothing  in  that  line.  When  I  used  to  attend  meet- 
ings here,  it  seemed  to  me  that  something  was  not  right  in  the  action  of 
the  Board.  I  supposed  the  object  of  the  Society  to  be  to  benefit  all  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  die  State ;  yet  they  refused  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacoo.  We  all  know  that  this  interest  cannot  extend  over 
the  State,  as  all  kinds  of  soil  are  not  adapted  to  its  cultivation;  but  the 
shale  limestone  lands  of  the  river  counties  are  adapted  to  it,  and  they  are 
bound  to  be  the  most  productive  lands  of  Ohio — ^particularly  for  tobacco 
and  wine.  Let  me  assure  the  gentlemen  who  have  heretofore  sneered  at 
tobacco,  that  it  is  in  fact  the  cotton  of  the  North.  Cotton  is  King  in  the 
South,  and  t6bacco  will  be  King  in  this  State.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the 
amount  of  money  tobacco  brings  into  the  State.  The  tobacco-growers  of 
the  borders  have  a  greater  crop  on  each  acre  than  can  be  produced  in  ftny 
other  interest    When  several  yeais  ago  I  ofieBed  to  give  a  peminm  on  the 
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acre  of  gronnd  pToduGing  tke  best  tobaccOi  members  of  the  Board  ridicnkd 
it,  hitching  on  in  derision  "  rot-gut- whisky,"  and  yet  tobacco  in  spite  of 
all  opposition  is  growing  up  in  a  inighty  interest  Shall  this  coarse  be  pur- 
sued?  Shall  tobacco,  the  finest  crop  in  Southern  Ohio,  be  cast  down  and 
trampled  under  foot?  I  hope  that  gentlemen  coming  up  here  to  protect 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  will  have  an  eye  to  the  interests  of 
this  portion  of  the  State.  Your  flat  lands  of  the  Central  and  Northern 
portions  of  the  State  are  devoted  to  general  agriculture,  but  with  us  we 
must  depend  upon  specialities.  These  lands,  the  hill  sides  of  Brown 
county,  were  advertised  for  sale  a  few  years  ago,  and  ncjbody  would  bid 
over  62i  cents  per  acre ;  and  now  this  same  land  is  worth  $500  per  acre. 
The  Germans  have  taught  us  a  good  deal  in  this  matter.  By  their  skill 
and  industry  they  have  taken  these  shale  hills  and  made  them  the  best 
producing  lands  in  Ohio. 

Congress  is  about  to  tax  tobacco  in  the  leaf  20  cents  per  pound.  If  Con- 
gress does  that,  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  culture  in  Ohio.  If  ihat  is  done, 
in  order  for  the  producer  to  get  15  cents  per  pound,  the  amount  it  is  worih 
to-day,  he  will  have  to  add  20  cents  pei;  pound,  which  will  make  it  cost  86 
cents.  Then  the  merchant  must  have  a  commission  for  handling  the  to- 
bacco, and  that  promises  to  bring  tobacco  in  the  leaf  up  to  40  cents,  more 
than  it  would  pay  a  foreign  dealer  after  exporting  it.  I  have  already 
shown  the  importance  of  this  interest,  and  if  it  is  encouraged  it  will  pay 
the  Oovemment  a  greater  tax  than  com.  Now  I  ask,  gentlemen,  that  if 
this  is  a  leading  interest  of  a  portion  of  the  State,  why  not  let  it  take  a 
share  in  the  premiums  of  the  State  ?  The  ground  is  good  for  nothing  else. 
I  believe  that  every  interest  should  be  fostered  by  this  Society;  and  I  will 
state  here,  that  I  believe  something  should  be  done  for  the  wine  interest — 
that  a  premium  ought  to  be  offered  for  the  best  manu&ctured  grape  wine. 
In  conclusion,  as  touching  the  remark  I  have  made,  I  offer  the  following 
resolutions: 

[Objections  being  made,  the  resolutions  were  read  as  part  of  the  remarks 
of  Gen.  Loudon.] 

Amfcwf,  That  the  Agriooltnral  Bond  be  requested  to  offer  the  following  premlame  oa  To- 
bacco raised  in  the  State  of  Ohio :  $10  for  five  hands  each,  Mason  County  Seed  Leaf  and  of 
the  best  manafkotnring^  kind ;  $6  for  second  claas ;  $60  for  the  best  hogshead  of  each  of  the 
first  class ;  $25  for  the  best  hogshead  of  the  second.  Each  hogshead  to  be  inspected  at  one  of 
the  warehooMB  in  Cincinnati ;  the  tobacco  to  be  of  theerop  of  previoas  year  on  which  premimn 
ispaid. 

Setohed,  Tbat  a  premimn  of  $20  shall  be  offered  for  the  best  three  samples  of  pore  Ohio 
wine,  made  from  tiie  Catawba,  Virginia  Seedling  or  Delaware  grape,  and  $10  for  the  second 
best  The  wine  to  be  of  the  vintage  of  the  year  preTioos  to  the  ftdr,  and  taken  from  caidu  of 
atkaafctOgaUoos. 

Mr.  Loodon  continued  his  remarks,  which  covered  the  same  grounds  as  iioi 
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the  first  part  of  his  speech.  He  said  that  when  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee first  proposed  a  tax  on  leaf  tobacco,  the  Baltimore  dealers  protested, 
and  they  abandoned  the  attempt  at  once.  Now  the  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Anderson  is  simply  to  bring  the  matter  before  Congress  through  the 
Secretary  of  your  meeting.  It  had  been  asserted  that  Ohio  could  never 
compete  with  Kentucky  in  raising  tobacco,  but  it  is  found  that  we  can  and 
do  beat  them  all  the  time.  And  you  will  find  that  the  best  tobacco  sold 
in  the  Cincinnati  market  at  40  cents  per  pound,  as  Mason  county,  Ky., 
tobacco,  was  really  raised  in  Brown  county,  Ohio.  It  is  discreditable  to 
this  Society  under  all  these  circumstances,  to  put  down  their  foot  upon  an 
interest  so  prolific  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Waddle.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  friend  from  Brown  has  proven 
too  much,  that  if  it  is  more  profitable  to  raise  tobacco  than  other  produc- 
tions, then  it  can  bear  taxation. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Clermont  I  do  not  think  that  Gen.  Loudon  has  proved 
quite  as  much  as  he  might  have  proved  on  this  subject  If  he  had  gone 
further  he  would  have  found  that  there  is  a  tax  now  of  15  or  20  cents  per 
pound  on  manufactured  tobacco.*  We  do  not  want  to  put  a  tax  upon  leaf 
tobacco  because  we  want  to  ship  it  to  pay  some  of  our  outside  debts,  K 
you  do  put  a  tax  of  20  cents  upon  it,  then  the  price  is  increased  so  that  we 
cannot  export  it. 

Hon.  Columbus  Delano  of  Knox.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
questions  raised  by  the  gentleman,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Board  ought 
to  consider  a  little  this  question:  How  far  they  ought  to  interest  them- 
selves in  these  various  methods  belonging  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State 
so  fer  as  to  influence  Congress  in  perfecting  legislation.  This  Board  has  a 
specific  duty  to  perform,  that  is  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  Now,  if  we  undertake  to  make  our-  , 
selves  the  particular  advocates  of  any  particular  interest  of  the  State,  con- 
flicts will  ensue  and  interrupt  the  harmony  and  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
the  Board.  My  opinion  is  that  we  had  better  not  interfere  with  such  sub- 
jects as  contemplated  in  the  resolution.  Without  considering  whether 
there  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  a  tax  on  leaf  tobacco,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  concur  with  Mr.  Delano.  The  government  must  raise 
revenue  to  carry  on  this  war,  and  therefore  it  is  not  for  us  to  interfere  with 
Congress  in  this  matter.  The  question  is  outside  of  the  business  of  this 
Convention,  and  I  shall  move  that  the  resolution  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  had  supposed  that  the  object  in  creating  this  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  fostering  agri- 
culture, but  it  may  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  special  inter- 
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eBte,  Bach  as  Shorthorns,  for  instance.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  nsing  tobacco 
— ^never  have  used  it  myself  and  despise  it — ^but  I  am  astonished  at  coming 
np  here  year  after  year  to  find  gentlemen  opposing  the  encouragement  of 
this  interest — ^to  find  that  they  ignore  it  I  hope  this  question  will  be  put 
squarely,  and  that  the  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  will  not  prevail 

Mr.  Gardnbb.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  taken  an  active  part  in  this 
movement  He  is  interested  in  raising  tobacco,  and  has  called  my  atten- 
ticm  to  the  subject  It  is  a  growing  interest  in  tiie  State.  We  have  also 
manufacturers  who  are  making  large  fortunes  by  the  consumption  of 
tobacco.  Now,  then,  the  government  is  in  straightened  circumstances,  and 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  war  it  is  necessary  to  tax  luxuries.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  act  will  pass  through  Congress,  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  body  should  exercise  a  proper  d^ree  of  delicacy  in 
speaking  on  this  sulyect  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  and 
the  encouragement  of  its  production,  but  to  interference  in  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  body  occupying  the  position  of  this  body  to  dictate 
to  Congress  is  a  step  it  ought  not  to  take.  We  have  always  acted  with  a 
determination  to  make  as  few  recommendations  as  possible.  It  is*  cer- 
tainly proper  that  production  should  bear  its  share  of  the  butdens  laid 
upon  us  all.  Individual  members  of  the  Board  may,  with  propriety,  ex- 
press their  opinions  to,  and  use  their  influence  with,  their  Representatives 
in  Congress,  but  we  should  be  transcending  our  sphere  in  recommending 
the  modification  of  any  tax  necessary  to  the  support  of  governments  in 
time  of  war.  And  another  thing  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  dis- 
cussing this  question:  Luxuries  do  not  need  encouragement,  as  the  appe- 
tites of  men  furnish  them  sufficient  encouragement 

Mr.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me  that  gentlemen  do  not  understand  this 
question.  They  talk  as  though  we  do  not  want  a  tax  put  upon  tobacco. 
Now  this  is  the  point  we  urge.  European  manufiocturers  send  agents  to 
this  country  to  buy  tobacco  where  they  can  buy  cheapest  Now,  if  you 
put  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  per  pound  upon  your  tobacco,  the  market  price 
will  be  so  increased  that  they  will  not  come  here,  and  our  export  trade 
will  be  cut  off.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  high  tax  upon  tobacco,  so  adjusted 
that  it  will  not  be  upon  the  leaf;  and  we  are  in  £Bivor  of  sustaining  the 
Gtovemment  in  every  respect,  even  to  the  extent  of  putting  a  tax  upon  land. 

Judge  Jones.  To  which  Gtovemment  did  the  gentleman  have  reference 
in  his  remarks? 

Mr.  Smith.  To^the  French  Govemmen1|  which  has  had  employed* 
large  number  of  agents  to  purchase  tobacco  in  this  country. 

Judge  Jones.    The  English  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ii 
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poeed  an  import  du^  of  Sfl.  6d.  ^7^  cents,)  per  poond,  ao  as  to  difloourage 
Us  being  brought  there. 
The  resolution  was  then  put  to  vote,  and  lost 

DISTBICT  SOOIBTIES. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Earle,  his  resolution  in  referenoe  to  the  organizaftion 
of  District  Societies,  was  taken  from  the  table. 

Mr.  Earle.  It  may  have  been  a  littte  unseemly  in  one  who  has  just 
made  his  first  appearance  in  this  Society,  to  bring  forward  a  subject  of  ^o 
mu<di  magnitude.  I  do  not  know  what  the  experience  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  may  be,  but  I  do  know  that  there  is  a  want  of  interest  amongst  the 
farming  population  of  our  county  in  agricultural  matters.  They  do  not 
take  hold  of  our  county  organization  as  we  desire  they  should,  and  the 
qoeetion  is  whether  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution,  authorizing  tilie 
organization  of  a  society  in  each  Congressional  District,  which  shall  have 
a  tendency  to  excite  competition,  such  as  a  mere  exhibition  in  a  county 
cannot,  tliey  will  not  be  induced  to  interest  themselves  as  they  ought? 
Again,  the  ccmsideratbn  is,  whether,  when  we  have  articles  worthy  of 
being  exhibited,  especially  in  the  way  of  live  stock,  it  is  not  well  to  take 
scmie  means  hj  which  that  stock  shall  be  represented  in  a  larger  field? 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  awards  should  be  that  the  successful  competi- 
tor in  a  county  society  shall  take  that  animal  to  the  district  society,  and 
the  successful  party  there  take  the  suooessful  ammal  to  the  State  Fair. 
Now,  iTthls  rule  be  adopted  as  to  the  county  and  the  district  societies,  and 
Ihey  all  send  up  their  representatives  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  oigwi- 
zatbn,  instead  of  the  difficulties  represented  by  my  friend  in  referenoe  to 
the  vacancy  of  stalls  at  Oleveland,  eating,  we  shall  have  the  various 
oounties  represented  by  Uie  finest  animals  claimed  to  be  raised  there.  The 
time  may  come  when  it  will  require  all  the  influence  of  the  Board  to  keep 
«p  the  Fairs,  and  when  such  a  system  may  be  adopted.  If  gentlemen  fidl 
to  give  this  dieir  endorsement  to^lay,  I  ask  them  to  carry  it  h<Hne  with 
tiiem,  discuss  it  with  Ibeu  neighbon,  and  see  what  their  judgments  will  be 
in  the  future. 

The  resolution  was  lost 

TOBACCO  QUISTION. 

Mr.  Gbxene.  I  offer  for  adoption  the  following  resolution,  which  I  sub^ 
nit  without  debate : 

Smived,  That  the  State  Board  be  foiCnioted  to  offer  suitable  ptemfatmB  on  Tobacco  fntht 
of  the  pfodnoer. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 
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LOOAnON  07  STATS  FAIR. 

Mr.  Stevens.    For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  question,  I  oflfer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 
Smked,  That  aU  8ab9eqaont  Stoto  Fidn  be  held  at  the  city  of  Celombas. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  an  amendment  be  in  order?  If  so,  I  submit 
the  following : 

Adding  the  fbUowing  proviM :  Frumiei^  Odanlms  will  paj  a  larger  boau  than  asy  other 
dljj  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Gates.  If  Oolambua  will  give  more  than  any  other  cily  for  the 
next  two  years,  the  Fair  may,  with  propriety,  be  held  Aeie.  But  I  would 
not  locate  the  State  Fair  permanently  in  any  Copperhead  county.  [Ap- 
plause.] In  other  words,  in  any  ooun^  of  a  district  while  they  have  such 
a  representative  in  Congress  as  Sunset  Cox.  [Renewed  applause.]  Thafs 
all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subjeot  at  present 

Mr.  Gbbene.  I  think  it  is  useless  for  this  body  to  attempt  to  locate  the 
Stale  Fair  permanently ;  if  you  do  attempt  it,  you  must  first  have  a  perma- 
nent State  Board.  We  are  here  to-day,  but  somebody  else  may  be  here 
to-morrow,  and  undo  the  work  done  by  the  preceding  Board.  A  vote 
was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  Carried.  The  resoluticMi  as  amended 
was  lost 

ASHLAND  COUNTY. 

. 

Mr.  Jones  asked  if  the  Committee  in  the  case  of  Ashland  county  was 
ready  to  report  ? 

Mr.  McClung  (one  of  the  committee,)  stated  that  Mr.  Welch,  of  the  com- 
mittee, had  gone  home,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Greene  said  the  evidence  was  documentative,  and  so  voluminous 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  go  through  with  it  by  the  tpne  the 
Convention  would  adjourn.  He  therefore  moved  to  refer  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  State  Board. 

Mr.  McClung  hoped  it  would  take  that  direction. 

Mr.  Gardner  objected.  It  was  for  this  Society  to  determine  who  are  its 
members,  and  not  the  State  Board. 

Mr.  Greene  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Harr,  of 
Champaign  county,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  committer 

ELECTIONS  BY  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  Shadrack  Dial  of  Clermont,  offered  the  foUoT^ng  resolution : 

Betohed,  That  CoaQlj  Soeletiee  he  permitted  to  elect  their  officers  on  the  last  day  of  the  Fair, 
intlead  of  Jaoaarj.  Offioart«tooM  to  eater  vpon  their  offloial  dotles  after  the  Mmoal  nMeiiag 
of  the  State  Board  in  Jaoaoiy. 
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Hr.  Stevens.  I  woald  like  to  ask  gentlemen  advised  on  that  subject, 
if  there  is  any  statute  requiring  the  election  to  come  off  on  that  day  ?  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  law  prohibiting  societies  regulating  that 
matter  for  themselves. 

Mr.  McMillan  proposed  an  amendment  that  the  elections  be  held  in  No- 
vember. 

The  Pbesident.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
fixed  day  for  such  elections,  I  would  state  that  there  was  a  law  passed 
requiring  the  Board  to  make  regulations  for  the  government  of  County 
Societies.  The  Board,  for  some  good  reason,  fixed  the  day  of  election  for 
these  societies.  It  is  nec^aary  for  societies  to  furnish  evidence  that  they 
have  a  legal  existence,  and  a  formally  elected  Board  of  officers  is  essential 
as  this  evidence.    The  election  must  take  place  in  January. 

Mr.  McMillan  read  the  rule. 

Mr.  Gardner.  It  is  true  that  this  amounts  to  legislation.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Board  to  establish  regulations  for  the  societiee,  though  the  question 
has  not  been  asked  delegates  as  to  the  time  of  their  election.  Some  come 
up  here  representing  last  year's  duties,  and  all  representing  properly 
accredited  societies.  The  question  is  whether  the  societies  shall  be  com- 
posed of  old  officers  or  new  officers— whether  they  come  up  to  close  up  the 
old  business,  or  to  lay  out  new  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  members 
of  Boards  should  be  old  officers  to  close  up  business,  after  which  their  suc- 
cessors should  be  elected.  During  the  time  of  holding  the.  Fairs,  promis- 
cuous assemblages  are  in  attendance,  and  officers  elected  then  cannot  be  so 
substantially  the  representetives  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  as  if  elected 
in  January.  This  is  a  practical  question.  It  is  whether  the  old  or  the  new 
officer  is  the  proper  representative  in  this  Convention.  Practically,  the 
fact  is  that  societies  have  elected  their  officers  whenever  it  suited  their 
pleasure.  Some  have  been -elected  the  first  day  of  the  Fair,  others  when 
they  settied  the  premiums,  and  others  as  provided  by  the  rule  of  the  State 
Board  on  the  first  of  January,  so  that  the  regulations  have  been  inopera- 
tive, and  that  is  the  reason  they  should  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  Stevens  proposed  an  amendment  so  as  to  authorize  the  election  of 
officers  on  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  instead  of  in  January,  as  now  required. 

Judge  Jones.  I  would  add  in  addition  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gardner, 
that  the  law  requires  tiiat  the  members  who  vote  at  these  elections  shall 
be  members  of  the  society,  and  by  the  practice  of  most  societies  that  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  family  tickets  sold  during  the  Fair— the 
Treasurer  keeping  a  li#  of  persons  buying  tickets  amounting  to  a  dollar. 
Now,  if  the  day  for  holding  such  elections  was  fixed  on  the  day  for  holding 
the  Fair,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  who  are  entitled  to  vote.    If 
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fixed  for  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  everybody  would  be  runniDg  here  and 
there,  too  busy  to  give  thought  or  attention  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Donnelly  of  Wayne.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  societies  adhering  to 
the  regulations  of  the  State  Board.  In  our  own  county  we  have  elected  in 
January,  as  provided  by  the  Board,  and  have  suffered  no  inconvenience.  I 
am  opposed  to  giving  these  societies  the  license  to  take  their  own  time  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Stevens.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  oppose  the  resolution,  but  there 
are  good  arguments  in  its  favor.  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  tie  up  our 
hands  in  this  matter,  as  what  is  done  now  may  be  undone  hereafter.  There 
is  an  objection  raised  in  our  locality  to  having  the  election  held  in  January, 
as  was  formerly  done,  and  it  is  this :  January  is  a  season  of  the  year  when  it 
is  difficult  for  the  farmers  (and  they  are  most  interested  in  the  Fairs,)  to  get 
out,  while  the  majority  in  attendance  are  people  from  the  town,  who,  our 
people  claim,  go  in  there  to  control  the  offices.  Therefore  they  have  not  a 
feir  chance  in  these  elections,  and  on  this  account  I  would  favor  an  election  on 
the  last  day  of  the  Fair. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  In  our  county  farmers  do  not  lose  anything  by  having 
the  election  controlled  by  citizens  of  villages. 

Mr.  McClung.  I  am  in  favor  of  adhering  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
Board.  I  think  that  if,  as  the  gentleman  says,  in  his  county  farmers  are 
not  interested  enough  in  agriculture  to  go  to  the  election,  then  the  work' 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  people  of  the  town.  The  only  way  to  carry  this 
thing  on,  is  for  men  to  take  hold  of  it  and  spend  their  time  in  earnest  in 
the  matter.  In  our  county  we  have  always  complied  with  the  rule  of  the 
State  Board.  We  had  some  experience  in  the  last  day's  business,  and  found 
that  the  election  was  managed  by  persons  interested  in  the  success  of  cer- 
tain friends.  That  was  speedily  corrected.  The  kind  of  men  who  will 
build  up  a  society  are  those  who  will  go  through  hot  and  cold  to  attend  to 
the  business.  I  should  like  to  see  another  resolution  introduced  here  ask- 
ing the  Q-eneral  Assembly  to  repeal  the  law  requiring  us  to  meet  upon  the 
assembliujg  of  the  Legislature.  We  should  create  interest  enough  in  agri- 
culture to  come  out  at  any  season  of  the  year  independent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. We  ought  to  meet  in  session  for  at  least  four  days,  and  send  men  up 
as  representatives  who  take  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  when  we  do  this 
agriculture  will  loom  up. 

Mr.  Kelloqg  of  Ashtabula.  No  gentleman  in  my  hearing  has  suggested 
any  good  reason  why  we  should  not  hold  these  elections  on  the  last  day  of 
the  fdir,  or  any  other  time  the  members  of  the  society  may  choose.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  the  people  of  Ashtabula  county  should  be  compelled  to 
meet  on  any  specific  day  ?    Has  there  been  any  other  reason  assigned  for 
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holding  the  election  on  the  first  of  January,  than  because  it  is  a  rule  adopted 
by  the  State  Board?  In  Ashtabula  county  we  have  held  our  electioDS  on 
the  ladt  day  of  the  fiedr,  and  have  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  it 
Kow,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  in  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  leave 
the  election  to  the  choice  of  the  citizens  interested,  and  the  talk  about  com- 
pelling the  people  to  be  more  strict  in  this  matter,  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  it  There  can  be  nothing  neglected  by  doing  so,  for  fiEirmers  do  look  to 
their  interests.  It  is  not  the  gentlemen  who  come  up  here  to  make  speeches 
who  are  the  life  and  soul  of  these  fairs,  but  those  who  produce  the  articles 
upon  their  farms  contributed  to  theuL 

Mr.  Gates.  With  us  we  find  that  the  new  system  works  better  than 
the  old.  On  fair  days  we  have  enough  to  attend  to  in  getting  our  stock 
into  place  and  caring  for  it,  while  we  have  found  that  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Fair  some  intrigue  was  sure  to  be  gotten  up  in  favor  of  some  packed 
ticket  But  under  the  new  system  we  come  together  in  January,  take  the 
time  to  talk  matters  over,  and  elect  our  of&cers ;  and  we  find  it  profitable. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  SxEVfifNS  replied,  defending  his  former  position.  He  said  that  he 
found  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  between  the  country  people 
and  the  town  people.  He  wished  to  overcome  that  prejudice,  if  possible. 
He  did  not  think  there  was  anything  improper  in  granting  this  privilege 
to  Societies  to  elect  their  officers  at  their  own  pleasure. 

Mr.  Waddle.  I  was  a  member  of  this  Board  when  this  rule  was  adopted. 
There  were  petitions  from  several  counties  for  the  Board  to  take  action  to 
prevent  the  election  during  the  progress  of  the  Fair,  as  they  were  over- 
sloughed  by  interested  parties. 

Mr.  Harr  of  Champaign.  In  our  county  we  elect  our  officers  imme- 
diately after  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board.  The  payment  of  one  dollar 
entitles  to  membership. 

The  President.  I  will  read  for  the  information  of  members,  and  as  an 
excellent  way  for  managing  these  matters,  the  published  notice  for  an  elec- 
tion in  Batler  county.  But  I  will  just  say,  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Wad- 
dle has  said,  (for  I  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  at  that  time,)  that  such 
regulations  were  considered  necessary.  The  rules  that  we  have  on  the  last 
page  of  our  reports,  were  written  by  Major  Milikin.  The  Board  had  had 
before  it  ever  so  many  cases  where  there  were  two  or  three  claiming  to 
represent  their  respective  counties.  The  elections  were  held  on  different 
days,  and  each  claimed  his  election  to  be  perfectly  valid.  It  was  desirable 
to  have  one  time  fixed  when  the  election  should  be  considered  legal,  and 
all  cause  for  contention  removed.  The  president  then  read  the  following 
call  for  an  election  in  Butler  county : 
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BuKmoN  Noncii.p-Th0r8  will  be  an  etection  for  Bailer  oonniy  Agrieultnral  OfBoen  ci  Sti* 
urdaj,  Jan.  9th,  1864.  PoUe  open  at  the  Court  House  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  close  at  3|  o'clock:* 
All  residents  of  the  county  holding  a  family  card,  with  th^  names  inscribed  thereon,  are  ea^ 
titled  to  Yote,  and  none  others.— Hamilton,  Dec  26, 1863. 

Meflsrs.  Andeeson  and  Donnelly  both  expressed  themselves  in  fisiyor 
of  adhering  to  the  regulations  of  the  Board. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Greek,  the  resolation  was  indefinitely  postponed* 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  PLOWING. 

Judge  Jones  offered  for  the  consideration  of  members  the  following 
queries: 

1.  Has  sub-soil  plowing  been  found  beneficial ;  and  if  so,  upon  what  kind  of  soil  hare  the 
greatest  benefits  resulted  ? 

2.  Has  plowing  with  the  Michigan  Double  Plow  been  found  beneftdal ;  and  if  so,  upon  whal 
kind  of  sdl  have  the  greatest  benefits  resulted  T 

These  questions  were  accompanied  with  some  remarks  by  Judge  JoneSi 
which  were  not  distinctly  audible  to  the  reporter.  The  substance  of  what 
he  distinguished  is  here  given : — It  is  believed  now  that  it  is  no  advantage 
to  the  land  or  crop  to  turn  the  soil  clear  over  in  any  case.  The  object  in 
deep  plowing  is  to  loosen  the  soil  and  air  it.  In  regard  to  double-shovel 
plowing,  where  the  clay  soil  is  thrown  on  top,  and  the  surface  soil  clear  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  my  observation  is  that  it  is  no  benefit,  but  rather 
injurious.  And  I  have  not  observed  any  greater  benefit  from  sul>soiling ; 
but  I  have  found  the  most  beneficial  results  from  just  turning  over  the 
ground  so  that  it  would  lie  as  one  tile  upon  another.  My  experience  is 
that  sub-soil  plowing  on  clay  soil  is  not  beneficial ;  that  is,  that  it  does  not 
bring  up  the  clay  and  make  it  light  and  beneficial  to  the  grain.  A  plow 
has  been  invented  in  Scotland  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  by  which 
the  combined  benefits  of  deep  plowing  and  draining  may  be  secured.  The 
mold-board  is  convex,  and  the  soil  is  thrown  immediately  away  and  ihe 
farrow  left  loose.  It  is  claimed  for  this  plow,  that  with  one  span  of  horaea 
yon  can  plow  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches;  and  it  is  also  claimed,  ihat 
what  it  is  desired  to  accomplish  by  plowing  is  better  done  in  that  way  thaa 
in  any  other  mode  yet  discovered.  What  I  said  in  regard  to  plowing  with 
the  Michigan  Double  Flow  I  will  state  more  plainly :  It  was  that  you  pat 
the  surface  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  beyond  the  action  of  the  boh 
and  air,  and  the  clay  on  the  top,  which  makes  a  hard  surface.  And  now 
let  us  occupy  ihe  few  moments  left  in  hearing  the  experience  of  gentlemea 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  W.  SL  WiTTEB  of  Medina.    I  find  that  sub  soiling  does  not  anawer 

8— B. 
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tlie  fame  purpose  in  all  kinda  of  aoiL  Far  instaiioe,  a  aCiff  daj  soil  needa 
to  be  sub-soiled  deeper  and  finer  than  one  with  more  gravel  Mr.  Whiite^ 
then  gave  illustrations  from  his  own  experience,  showing  this  to  be  the  oaae^ 
He  had  a  piece  which  ^ad  been  in  pasture  nine  years,  gravel,  which  he 
sub-soiled — ^the  sod  being  turned  under;  planted  com,  and  gathered  some- 
thing  over  a  medium  crop.  Another  piece  he  plowed  to  the  depth  of  seven 
incbes ;  followed  with  another  team  and  sub-soiled ;  had  a  heavy  crop* 
A  third  piece  of  clay  sub-soil,  rolling  land,  tried/sub-soiling  and  got  about 
ten  bushels  to  the  acre, 

Mr.  QiLSS  BoALT  of  Huron,  had  used  the  Michigan  Double  PloW|  and 
derived  so  great  a  benefit  from  it,  that  he  resolved  to  use  the  sub-soiL  The 
crop  was  mo're  easily  tended,  and  the  ground  in  better  condition  for  jputting 
in  the  com. 

Mr.  Anbkbson  of  Lake.  My  experience  in  sub-soiling  lands  is,  that  it 
will  do  some  good  in  retaining  moisture  longer  and  protecting  the  ground 
tfom  drouth.  The  Michigan  Double  Plow  does  not  require  more  than  two 
)K>ra^  and  it  has  added  to  and  actually  made  soil  upon  land  that  had  beem 
oxliausted  by  imperfect,  cultivation.  When  I  was  a  boy,  a  Dutch  &rmer 
auDB  from  Pennsylvania  into  our  neighborhood  and  purchased  an  old,  wora 
out  &rm.  The  land  had  been  cultivated  for  many  years  after  the  shallow- 
plowing  method,  and  was  supposed  to  be  of  little  account ;  but  the  new 
l»x>prietor  put  on  three  horses  when  he  came  to  plow  it>  and  the  result 
wa^,  that  where  only  from  six  to  eight  bushels  per  acre  had  been  raised^ 
he  soon  produced  eighteen  bushels.  He  used  a  large  plow— old  £aahioned 
-t-and  plowed  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  Then  if  we  produce  the  same 
beaeficdal  results  with  a  heavy  plow  that  we  do  widi  a  double  plow,  we 
shall  save  expense.  My  experience  is  tiiat  this  kind  of  plowing  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  the  season.  Deep  plowing  is  sure  to  stand  drouth  better 
Aan  shallow.  A  stubble  plow  is  not  a  good  plow  for  sod  land.  In  plow- 
ing stubble  with  a  duoble  plow  you  put  die  stubble  out  of  sight  So  I  oon< 
aider  double  plowing  is  better  than  single  plowing  with  a  harrow.  The 
farmers  of  Lake  county  hold  annually  a  plowing  match,  which  keeps  our 
plow-makers  posted,  and  unless  they  make  good  plows  for  the  market,  we 
go  beyond  them.  I  think  every  Society  should  hold  a  plowing  match  oa 
tbe  first  day  of  the  Fair.  The  speaker  then  went  on  to  show  how  their 
plowing  matches  were  conducted,  and  how  advantageous  it  was  to  their 
people. 

I  Mr.  Whitteb.  This  field  I  spoke  o^  contained  some  eight  acres.  I  was 
holding  the  sub  soil  plow  myself,  and  just  at  night  a  gentleman  came  and 
dalled  me  away,  and  one  limd  was  left  without  being  sub  soiled.  I  was 
afterwards  glad  of  this  occurrence,  for  it  gave  me  an  opportuni^f  of  testing 
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the  advantages  of  snb-soiliDg.  Yoa  conld^  veiy  TerdDy  see  tbe  differenoe 
in  the  wheat  in  the  field.  The  smgle  land  that  was  not  sub-soiled  did  ilM 
yield  oyer  seven  or  eight  bushels  to  the  aoie. 

Judge  JoKBS.  That  is  the  way  to  do :  when  we  get  a  new  iflstvumeitt 
we  should  experiment  Now,  the  experiment  mentioned  does  not  get  at 
what  I  wanted  at  all.  Plowing  at  unequal  depths  with  different  kinds  of 
plows  is  no  test  Plow  with  a  Michigan  Doable  Plow  and  a  single  plow  to 
the  same  depth,  and  such  an  experiment  would  show  whioh  was  the  best 
And  so  make  the  test  with  a  sub-soil  plow.  The  Scotland  plow  I  mentioned 
before  plows  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know 
— and  it  is  the  information  I  wish  to  result  from  this  discuasiovi — ^whether 
the  same  depth  of  plowing  with  a  single  plow  is  not  better  than  plowing 
deep  with  a  Michigan  DouUe  or  a  sub-soil  {dow.  The  experience  ia  Epg^ 
land  is  against  sub-soiling. 

Mr.  Bbkicc  of  Fnmklin.  The  metliod  of  turning  the  clay  to  the  top^ 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Jones,  would  not  produce  peas.  Sub-BoiUng  is  bene- 
ficial, but  in  deep  plowing  you  turn  day  up.  Sub-soiling  loosens  tbe  groan<| 
and  admits  the  air.    But,  after  all,  success  depends  upon  the  kind  of  soiL 

Mr.  Whittbb  referred  to  a  furdier  and  interesting  experiment  of  hii^ 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  are  valuable  producing  qualities  in 
clay  sub-soil.  He  desired  to  make  a  pond  on  a  piece  of  low  swampy  grouAd. 
The  pond  was  scraped  out  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  fyet,  and  in  order  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  sub-soil,  he  sowed  wheat  upon  it|  hard  and  lumpy  as 
it  was,  and  the  result  was  that  it  produced  fair  grain. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Waddle  the  Convention  took  a  recess  until  seven 
o'clock  P.  M. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

VLBCnON  OF  MSICBBBS. 

The  Convention  re- assembled  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  pro- 
ceeded to  an  election  of  members  of  the  Board. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  name  of  James  Buckingham  Was  with* 
drawn  from  the  list  of  candidates. 

The  result  of  the  first  ballot  was  as  follows : 

Thomas  C.  Jones  of  Delaware,  46;  Wm.  F.  Greer  of  Lake,  20;  Eobt 
M.  Montgomery  of  Mahoning,  13 ;  James  Fullington  of  Union,  88 ;  B.  B. 
Dcwmelly  of  Wayne,  i2  ;  John  Sears  of  Medina,  13 ;  Isaac  Thomas  of  Har- 
rison, 7 ;  Ju^  Barton  of  Belmont,  8 ;  Nelson  J.  Turner  of  Pickaway,  88 ; 
Wm,  B.  McClung  of  Miami,  89;  D.  MUes  of  Morrow,  1 ;  D.  B.  Updegraff 
of  Jefferson,  16 ;  James  Buckingham  of  Muskingua^  7.  Whole  number 
of  votes  cast,  51. 
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^MeteB.  JoNis,  FoLLiNGTOK,  TuBNBT  andMcCLUKa  haying  received  a  . 
majority  of  the  votes  cast,  were  declared  duly  elected. 

•^he  names  of  Messis;  Domielly,  Thomas  and  Barton  were  withdrawn. 

^Upon  a  second  ballot  being  taken  the  following  votes  were  cast : 

"t Wm.  F.  Greer,  SI ;  B.  M.  Montgomerji^S :  John  Sears,  5 ;  Isaac  Thomas, 
2;.D.  B.  Updegrafl^4. 

.Mr.  Gbbvb  was  declared  elected. 

I 

AfiHLAUD  COITNTY  QUESTION. 

i^fr.  McOlxtsq,  from  the  committee  on  the  Ashland  county  case,  made 
tile  following  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

The  oommittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  contested  seats  of  del^ates  . 
from  Ashland  county,  find,  upon  examination,  that  the  whole  matter  of  thia  . 
ccyhtest  was  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  State 
B6ard  of  Agriculture,  by  resolution,  declare  that  neither  society  is  entitled  : 
u)  recognition  under  the  law,  as  regularly  constituted,  and  that  they  further 
declare,  by  resolution,  that  they  advise  the  contestants  to  meet  at  the  Court ; 
House  in  Ashland  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1868,  between  the  hours  of  1 
and  4  P.  M.,  and  organize  a  new  society  for  said  county,  (page  132  of . 
B^cords  of  State  Board  of  Ag.  Soc.)    Your  committee  find  that  the  Society 
represented  by  W.  B.  McCarty,  has  complied  with  the  above  action  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  in  view  thereof  your  committee  recommend 
that  W.  B.  McOarty  be  admitted  as  the  delegate  for  Ashland  county. 

W.  B.  McCLUNG, 
N.  H.  HABR, 
.    J.  M.  KAUFMAN. 

The  hour  having  arrived  when  the  Senate  Chamber  was  to  be  occupied 
for  the  delivery  of  an^address  by  Hon.  Henry  S.^Randall,'^the^Convention 
formally  adjourned. 
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The  Foarteenth  Ohio  State  Fair  was  held  in,  the  city  of  Qleveland,  qpi 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  ISth,  16th,  ITlJij,  aqi 
'IStfadaysof  Sept^nber,  1868.  '        .        ' 

At  the  argent  solioitation  of  many  members  of  the  Annual  Oonviex^qa 
in  1861,  the  Fair  was  held  two  suocessive  years  in  Dayton ;  and  in  acoo^- 
aaoe  with  a  generally  expressed  desire  to  test  the  suooesafulness  of  holdii^ 
'the Fair  two saocessiTe  yea»  on  the  same  grounds,  the  Fair  fi;>r  1863.  iffs 
located  at  01eveland«  .:    i 

}     The  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Annual  State  Fairs  were  held  in  thec^ 
'  of  Cleveland,  notwithstanding  the  fears  of  many,  weie  socoessfol^    ITi^lil|e 
-olti^r  State  Fairs,  they  were  held  at  a  time  when  our  conntry  was Mydiqg 
at  every  pore— -when  scarce  a  neighborhood  or  a  hamlet  in  tba  Stat^  bft 
•moomed  sons  or  brothers,  a  sacrifice  to  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  mi^vfffr 
1  waging,  without  cause,  by  armed  traitors  against  the  best  ^vemment  :evi|r 
devised  by  human  hands.    They  w^«  i^pointed  at  a  time  when  ma^r^pf 
^  the  best  and  bravest  of  Ohio's  sons  were  in  the  field — ^when  her  army,  no^ 
:  in  arms  to  defend  the  TTniou  fix)m  destruction,  in  rank  and  file  Wf^  ff^t^r 
tiian  the  army  of  the  Bevolution  had  at  any  time  under  arms,  greatei^'^l^ 
at  any  onb  time  in  the  field  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  twice  greatf^j;  tfaefi 
the  army  that  fought  its  way  fix)m  Yera  Cruz  tc  the  City  of  MexiaOi  aiyl 
planted  the  banner  of  the  Bepublic  on  the.  capitol  Of  that  nation,  yrh^cfc 
France,  with  her  mighty  power,  has  since  failed  to  subdue.    At  suot^ 
time  as  this — ^the  Union  in  danger  herself,  consequent  upon  a  state  of  war, 
crippled — ^financial  matters  deranged — ^the  State  Fairs  were  held  in  Cleve- 
land, and  each  one  was  a  mccess^  while  all  predicted  it  would  be  a  fai^vre, 
and  many  begged  that  it  might  not  be  held.    Cleveland  may  well  boast  of 
the&ct;  the  Western  Beserve  may  well  congratulate  herself  that  they 
were  not  a  failure,  for  her  sons  did  nobly  in  sustaining  them,  aricl  Ohfo, 
brave,  gallant,  and  patriotic  Ohio,  has  shown  that  although  she  haa  sent 
her  sons  to  battle  in  immbers  ^ippeater  than  any  army  ever  befoft  raised  fu 
th<i  condnent,  still  protects  and  fosters  ihe  arts  of  peace,  even  lift  the  midit 
of  peril  to  the  nation  and  amid  the  desolating  sceilefi  of  civil  iitx.         ^ 
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Haye  we  not,  theni  cause  to  oongratolate  ouraelyes  and  the  people  oi 
Ohio  upon  the  example  thus  shown  to  sister  States  ?  Haye  not  the  dtizens 
of  Northern  Ohio  cause  to  be  proud  of  that  successy  aohieyed  amid  the 
difficulties  which  beaet  us  7  Tititb  ibust  answer  all  Iheae  questions  in  tfao 
affirmatiye. 

That  success  proyes  another  ihingi  and  that  too  of  the  greatest  mmnent^ 
and  which  must  haye  its  efl^iot  It  riiows  ^t  our  people,  eyen  amid  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  the  prediction  of  men  that  the  Union  is  rent,  neyer 
again  to  be  reunited,  the  ''wish  being  father  to  the  thought,"  are  still 
%u(>3rant  with  hope,  for  without  ihat  hope  the  Fair  must  haye  ngiially 

The  world's  histoiy  shows  that  nations  haVe  never  degenerated,  Ikftts 
h&tre/t  been  enslayed,  while  holding  labor  as  reputable.  It  was  only  after 
iftlhei  and  luxury  had  begot  pride  and  extrayagance  that  Borne,  onoo  the 
Ifabfcreial  of  the  world,  began  her  decline,  and  fell.  Later  she  became  Hlh 
feptkWfcle,  tiiechanio  and  agricultural  pursuits  were  held  as  derogaloiy  to 
man,  and  were  to  be  performed  only  by  menials,  and  the  term  Boman  eill- 
iMa,  k)6i&  ceased  to  b6  a  boast,  for  Borne  forgot  her  industty,  ceased  its 
f  hHebtioo,  and  went  the  ihiy  of  the  idle  and  the  depraved.  The  heairt  of 
tfie  iLmeiican  people  itill  dusters  alound  the  labor  of  the  ooantry ;  iMr 
Ifriiiers^  artists,  mediLani(^  are  still  her  pride,  her  boast,  her  bulwiarit,  aiid 
%4  ktat  ever  will  be.  At  such  a  time  as  the,  in  the  daffcest  hour  of  our 
ftaliott's  tratail,  Ohio  sent  up  her  finest  stock,  iier  finest  fabrics  and  artides 
^  afkdust^,  and  her  most  enterprisiog  men,  to  the  great  State  ezhibitiola, 
t^  aid^  in  making  it  the  great  success  it  was.  Thus  may  it  ever  be ;  no 
iMitttf  what  the  state  of  the  country,  let  Ohio  pcnnt  to  her  industrial  crops 
is  dM  the  mother  of  theC^cohi  tohersons,  nd  cherish  tiiem  as  her  Jeir* 
ilb^  Attd,  in  ddng  00,  foste/  her  State  exhibition  as  academies  of  desfgn  and 
ictiobis  of  industry,  where  in  competitions  the  people  of  the  State  cotto 
Ic^ihei^  and  in  a  noble  strife  compete  for  the  greatest  exeellenoe  of  iia^U 


Th6  following  is  a  list  of  Entries  and  awards  at  the  fait: 

BNTBlte  OF  THOROUGHBRED  CATTLE. 
I.    H.  A.  Mllliklii«  Wbdham,  Portage  ooiiqIj,  bal^  President,  jr.,  1  jfi  old. 
ft.    D.  &  Ba^OD,  Wakeman,  HnroD  coantj,  ball,  Ben  Batler,  16  montha. 
I.   i^ht  IL  Glover,  West  UheltVf,  Ldgan  eoiintj,  ouir.  Snow-drop,  (RtMm)  5  yettra 
IL  lo  da  46  da   Leirena  Wklte,4yeara. 

C  «B  d^  Ao  Ml»  TheKaiqalilLt  wkite,  S  jiMrs. 

C  d0  da  da  Cttlf>  FkM,  whlfe,  6  montba. 

T«   J.  Emaraoa  Smith,      da  do  boll,  Toimg  Ezoeption,  (Ugbt  roan)  1 7^ 
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&  G.  p.  IrwiOy  FaihteM,  Buoa  woUtf,  Ml,  Berneurd,  7  yaota. 

f .  do              do              do              do    Robert,  S  jtsn, 

10.  do  do             do         '    do    Oblonel,  1  f^ttt. 

11.  B.  Baker,  Ayoo,  Lorain  ooanfy,  bull,  New  Tears  Daj,  8  months ;  red  and  whitt. 
11  Wm.Harst,do             Ao          dd   OapiGlay,  2 yean;  TCdJAd white. 

13.  J.  PiAers,  Barton,  Qeanga  coontj,  boil,  Red  Jacket,  2  years. 

llh  do        do  *            do            do   Sig6l,  1  year. 

IS.  do        do              do           cow,  Jenny  Brown,  5  years. 

IS.  do        do               do            heifbr  calf,  Stella,  5  inontfad. 

it.  D.  Mclfilhtn,  jr.,  Xenia,  O.,  bnll,  Bnokeye,  8  years. 

Hi  '         do                   do        do    General  Grant,  1  year. 

iK  do                    do        do    calf  Miami  Doke,  15  donthft. 

U  Ao                   do        cow,  Elsie,  4  years. 

f  1.  do                   do        do   MlSB  Ophelia,  8  yean. 

M.  Ao                   do       hdfbr,  BnohesB  of  Oakland,  t  yent^ 

11.  do                   do          do          do          do          IL,  a  years. 

It  do                   do          do     Florence,  1  year. 

tk.  do                  dd          do     Lady  Fairy,  TlH.,  1  yMcr. 

H.  do                   lid          do     OOf  Carrie  Wat«tti,  0 

1^.  00                   tio          db       do  Alfkretta,  6  monthb. 

Itt.  Wm.  Pahner  &  Bon,  BlOdUfidld,  0.,  bklll,  Fayette,  4}  years. 

to.  do                       do               do  Mf,  4i  months. 

M,  do                       do             cow,  Prarie  Flower,  5  years. 

51.  d6  do               do    Linda  Bell,  4  years. 
91.  do                       do               do    Red  Em,  4  years. 
38.  do                       do               do    Lady  Blanche,  2  years. 
84.  do                       do               do    Prinoess,  1  year. 
35.  George  IL  Conlter,  llecsirjlle,  0.,  cow,  Kannle'Bhod«»,  ^  years. 
88.  do                       do          do    filisabeth  ly.,  8  years. 

87.  io  do          do    I^^tineIIL,7yeaca. 

88.  do  .do          do    Strawberry  H,  2  years. 
8f .  do                       do          do   Ilglantine  IL,  7  yeara. 
40.  do                       do        ball,  Bnokeye,  1  year. 
4L  do                       do          do    Challenger,  8  years. 
41  do                      do         do   Toiiii«CoQBi  Fathom,  8  yoon. 
43b  Jacob  Powell,  ReymMsborg,  ball,  Washington's  Day,  3  years. 

44.  &  Driggs,  Elyrla,  0.,  cow,  Amanda,  8  years. 

45.  do  do  do  Snow  Ball,  6  yeaiok 
48.  do  do  ball,  Msy  Dvke,  6  yeani 
47*  do           do       oow,  Lady  Jane  (W,  4  yeank 

48.  do  do        do   Bella  Soeil,  4  yeanb 

49.  do  do  heifer.  Matchless,  3  yeaiv. 
80.  do  do  oow^8aBiaBell,8  yeOhk 
6L  do            do        do    Pride  of  the  Valley,  8  yews. 

52.  do  do        do   Qrado  Oow,  6  years. 

53.  q.  IL  ClaA,  Springfield,  0^  boH,  Dukeof  Olark,  22  mAths. 

54.  do  do             do    calf.  2  wedn. 

55.  do  do            oow,  Fkta  Bell,  6  yeoN. 

50.  4lo  do             do    Anna  Hont,  4  yeaiB. 

IT.  4o               do          m  tttmt)^inr*n. 

81  do                    do           heifar  calf.  Fanny,  ISmotttli. 

88.  do                   io                io        DofO  IL,  5 
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<0.   C.  M.  Clark,  Springfield,  0^  b«ifer  calf>  Lidy  of  CUrk,  7 
ei.    p.  0.  Haley,  CleTelaod,  boll,  Jack,  4  monthB. 
•2.    C.  Rlchmoiid,  Eaolid,  ball,  Bakewell,  6  monUia. 

Un  OF  AWABOS  OH  THOBOU^DRBD  CAtTLI. 

Beet  ball,  8  years  old  and  over,  <' Fayette,"  Wm.  Palmer  A  Son,  Bloomlngton,  Fayette  Ga  $§f 

9d  best  do,  "  Washington  Day,'' Jacob  Powell,  Beynoldaborgh • M 

Best  boll,  2  years  old  and  ander  S,  Wm.  Harst,  Ayoo,  O ; M 

2d  best  do,  G.  IL  Coalter,  ReesYille f^ 

Best  boll,  1  year  old  and  ander  2,  C.  M.  Clark,  Springfield 26 

2d  best  do,  D.  McMillan,  Xenla W 

Best  ball  talf,  Wm.  Palmer  &  Son,  Bloomlngton .«  10 

2d  best  do,  D.  McMillan,  Xenla .., 6 

Best  cow,  2  years  old  and  upward,  C.  M.  Clark,  Springfield M 

2dbcstdo       do                 do              do               do        80 

Best  cow,  2  years  old  and  ander  8,  D.  MoMlllan,  Xenla M 

2d  best  do,  Wm.  Palmer  &  Son,  Bloomlngton St 

Best  heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  D.  McMillan,  Xenla  • SS 

2dbestdo          do          do                    do            do U 

Best heif^ calf, CM. Clark,  Springfield 1« 

2d  best  do,  D.  MoMnian,  Xema 4 

AwABDiNO  CoxMiiTEB— A.  Waddle,  B.  W.  Ma^grare,  C.  Wallace,  A.  L.  PerrllL 


ENTRIES  OF  WORK-OXEN  AND  STEERS. 

1.  H.  S.  Johnson,  Windham  Station,  O.,  pdr  of  working  steers,  2  years  old. 

2.  F.  6.  Pritehard,  Brnnswlok,  Medina  coonty,  pair  of  steers  (oxen),  8  yean  oM. 
3l  do  do  do  steer,  8  years  old. 

4.  do  do  do      *      steer,  3  years  old. 

6.  do  do  do  8  steers  at  one  birth,  8  years  old. 

6.  WnL  Nelson,  Farr,  Medina  coanty,  1  pair  of  oxen.  4  years  old. 

7.  J.  L.  Xelsey,  Learenworth,  Kansas,  1  pair  of  Imialoes,  2  years  old. 

5.  do  do  1  do  2  years  old* 
9.  G.  S.  King,  Madison,  Lake  coanty,  1  pair  oi  oxen,  2  years  old. 

IOl  L.  G.  Byington,  Elyria,  0.,  1  pair  of  oxen,  8  years  old. 
IL  do  do        1  pur  of  steers,  8  years  old. 

12.  do  do        1  pair  of  steers,  5  years  old. 

1  yoke  oxea,  6  years  old. 

1  steer,  Jack,  6  years  old. 

1  steer.  Constitution,  8  years  old. 

yoke  oxen,  7  years  old. 

17.  Luke  Domell  &  Co.,  Royalton,  0.,  yoke  oxen,  4  yean  old. 

18.  do  do         yoke  slaen,  8  yean  old. 

FKUaUMB  IWlBDftD  ON  WORt-OCDBH  AND  8TISB8. 

Best  yoke  of  oxen,  4  yean  old  and  epwards,  Wob  N.  Fan,  Medina « %H 

2d  best  do,  Domell  &  Co.,  &9yaltoa»  0 ,;., 16 


IS.            do 

do 

14.  B.  Driggs, 

do 

16.       do 

do 

16.       do 

do 
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BMTRHS  0^  PAT  CATTLE  AND  ULCH  COlfS. 

1.  Jaoef  Lani^ionii  Cl«Td«id,  O.,  tteei^  4  yean  old. 

2.  do  do  heifer,  6  yean  old. 

3.  R.  Baker,  Atoo,  Lorain  coontji  oow,  Yiotoria,  9  yean  old. 

4.  do        do  do  cow,  Empreei,  9  yean  M, 

6.  M.  Pellett,  Clerelaiid,  0.,  miloh  cow,  Schook,  black  aod  wliitt,  A  yean  old.  x 
<^.  J.  jr.  Ooiater,  ReesTille,  0.,  ikt  steer,  Bright,  7  yean  old. 

7.  do  do  fftt  steer,  Pagh,  6  yean  old. 

8.  Mn.  Pooit,  Cleyeland,  O.,  milch  oow. 

9.  B.  Driggs,  Elyria,  O.,  1  fkt  cow,  6  yean  old. 
10.       do  do        1  fat  oow,  6  yean  old. 

FBIUlTia  AWABDED  OH  FAT  CATTLB  AND  ICILQH  O0W8. 

Beat  single  bnlloek.  4  yean  old  and  upwards,  J.  G.  Gonlter,  Reesville $9t 

2d  best  do,  J.  Langhorn,  Cleveland • 20 

Best  steer,  3  years  old  and  nnder  4,  L.  G.  Byington,  Elyria 20 

2d  best  do,  E.  Driggs,  Elyria 10 

Bestooworheifer,RDri|Bgs,  Elyria....  20 

Beet  milch  oow  of  any  breed,  R.  Baker,  Ayoo,  0 30 

Mbestdo                 do                do          do       20 

H.  C.  Harris,  Chairman  of  Awarding  Committee. 


STATEMENTS  OF  EXHIBITERS. 

Bosviixi,  Clinton  connty.  Sept  14, 1868." 
These  cattle  (Bright  and  Pogh)  were  fed  once  a  day  on  diock  corn  during  the  winter,  and 
sinoe  then  ran  on  grass.  J.  G.  COtJLTEE. 

Avon,  Lorain  connty,  Ohio,  Sept  8tb,  1863. 

*•  Victoria,"  roan,  a  milch  cow,  entered  and  owned  by  R.  Baker,  Avon,  Lorain  county,  Ohio, 
was  calved  in  May,  1854,  being  nine  years  old ;  was  got  by  Corsair,  out  of  a  half  Durham  cow. 
Tictoria  calved  last  on  April  6tb,  1863.    She  was  put  to  bull  again  July  1st  ' 

She  gave  in  ten  days,  commencing  June  4th,  485  lbs.  of  milk,  from  which  was  made  21  lbs. 
6  OB.  of  butter.  She  also  gave  in  ten  days,  commencing  August  9th,  351i  lbs.  of  milk,  from 
iriiich  18  lbs.  1  oz.  of  butter  was  made. 

The  cow  fed  on  grass  only  from  Ist  of  May  last  to  present  date.' 
'   During  first  trial,  she  waf  on  old  pasture.    Four  days  previous  to  second  trial,  She  was  pitt 
into  good  clover  meadow,  which  had  been  mowed.    The  weight  of  oow  1,180  lbs. 

R.  BAKER.' ' 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  milked  the  cow  Victoria ;  helped  to  weigh  the  milk ;  assisted  in  makr 
l^g  the  hotter,  and  weighed  the  same ;  and  believe  the  above  statements  are  correct 

FRED.  R.  BAKER.  ' 

Personally  came  before  me,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Lorain  county,  R.  Baker  and  Prefi 
R.  Baker,  and  made  oath  that  the  above  statements  are  correct. 

PHILIP  8AWT1R,  Jnstioe  of  the  Feaee.. 

Avoi^  Lonin  connty,  Ohio,  Sept  Mh,  1863.*  * 
*  ^  EhnpresS)''  light  roan,  catted  in  June,  1854:    Entered  and'  owned  by  R.  Baker,  Avon,  L*£ 
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nJa  ooanty,  Ohio.    Wm  got  by  Gondr,  oat  of  a  three^t^nrteri  Dutem  oow.    Empreis  calrod 
iMt,  May  11th,  1863.    She  was  pot  to  ball  ag:aiD  June  24th. 

She  gave  in  ten  days,  commenoing  Jane  lOth,  186S,  416  Ibk  ti  Urift,  from  irbM  ^0  Hm.  6  di. 
of  batter  was  made.  She  also  gave  in  ten  days,  commenoing  Attgast  14th,  311  lbs.  of  mlA^ 
from  which  was  made  16  lbs.  8  ot.  of  batter.    The  cow  fed  on  gtan  o^  since  let  of  May. 

Doring  first  trial,  she  was  on  old  imstare  land.  Poor  days  prerlOas,  and  dOring  second  tM^ 
ihe  was  pat  on  good  clovier  meadow,  #hieh  had  been  m()#ed.    The  Weight  Of  oow  1,000  Ib& 

R.BAKttk 


This  is  to  oertify,  that  I  milked  the  cow  Empress ;  helped  to  weigh  the  milk ; 
make  the  butter,  and  weighed  the  same  ;  and  belieTe  the  above  statements  are  correct. 

FEED.  R.  BJkfSSi. 

Personally  came  before  me,  a  Jastioe  of  the  Peace  for  Lorain  connty,  R.  Baker  and  Fred.  R. 
Baker,  and  made  oatik  iSaX  Ihe  th&re  statements  ai«  corteot 

PHILIP  SAWTRR,  Jasttoe  of  the  Poaoa. 


ENTfiHES  IN  SWHEPSTAEEB-CAtTLB. 

L  D.  R  Baoon,  Wakemaa,  Haron  ooonty,  ball,  Ben  Bnttiir,  16  monthi. 
1.  C.  P.  Irwin,  North  Fairfield,     do  do    Bernard,  7  years. 


s.  . 

do 

do 

do           do 

Robert,  3  years. 

i. 

do 

do 

do           do 

€olonel,  1  year. 

6.  G.  McMillan,  Jr, 

,  Xenia,  0., 

ball,  Bockeye. 

6. 

do 

do 

d6    6ea.  6rant 

7. 

do 

do 

•ow/HWe* 

$. 

do 

do 

do  Jessie. 

$. 

do 

do 

do  Dachess  of  Oakland.' 

10.  Wm.  Palmer  A  Son,  Bloomington,  0.,  ball, 

Fayette. 

IL 

do 

do 

oow. 

Prairie  Flower. 

IS. 

do 

do 

do 

Linda  BelL 

13. 

do 

do 

do 

Red  Em. 

li. 

do 

do 

herd,  ball,  Fayette  j  oows, 

Prairie  Flower,  Linda  fiell^ 

Red  Sm  and  Lady  Blaoohe. 
16.  George  M.  Goalter,  Reeeyille,  0.,  boll,  Challenger. 

16.  do  do  do    Coant  Fathom. 

17.  do  do  oow,  IfglantlnelL 

18 and  19.  do  do  herd,  ball  and  five  calves,  ball.  Challenger;  oow% 

Nannie  Rhodes,  Eglantine  HI.,  aiaabeth  IV.,  Strawberry  XL  and  Buckeye. 

fO.  aeo.M.  Goalter,  Reesvllle,  O.,  herd,  ball,  Challenger ;  oows,  Nannie  Rhodes,  Bllaabeth  17., 
Englantine  IIL  and  Boglantlne  IL 

tL  Sathnel  Toms,  Elyria,  0.,  ball,  Chlppdway,  6  yeaiH  old. 

n.  D.  McMillan,  jr.,  Xenla,  0.,  herd,  bull.  General  Gtaiit;  eo#ti,  Jettle,  *We,  Miss  OtiktSk 
ifid  bncheto  of  Oakland. 

A  JaOob  PoKren,  Reynolisbal«h,  O.,  ImH,  Wasikiogioiili  Dly. 

14.  J.  Ward,  Cleveland,  O.,  oow,  Fairy,  9  years  oldT 

M.  a  S.  OlA,  «^tinirfi4lt,  O^  MOl,  NM  Tear's  Day. 

M.  do  do  do  GladUtor. 

Mr.  d*  4to  H  IMs^^ChA 

»  do  do  h«d,Wl,Gladlator;  e«ir%  FloraBeH,  Raster  Day,  DoToa^d 


AnnaHont 
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S9.  0.  K.  Clark,  Springfield,  O^  cow,  Flora  BelL 
SQL  d#  d#  d^  AnaHaat 

31.  4o  4o  do  BasterDaj. 

32.  E.  Driggs,  £l7ria,  0.,lierd,  boll,  M17  Dake ;  eows,  Hatchlow,  Snow  Ball,  Aoianda  and  Prid« 

of  the  Yallej. 
3S.  William  Hniat,  Aron,  0.,  ImU,  Gapt.  Claj* 

PBBKlUlin  AWAtUOD  OM  SWUrtTAtlli 

Beet  berd  of  («e  Boll  and  four  Cowe^  til  to  be  bred  and  owned  by  eihiblter,  D.  ]io3fnka» 

Xenia $1H 

2d  beet,  G.  IL  Glarfc,  Springfield M 

Beet  Breediim^  Bnll,  to  be  exhibited  with  five  of  hie  oalvely  not  lees  than  1  year  old,  and 
the  boU  aa  to  oonetitntion,  health  and  Tigor,  to  eiUbit  good  br«edii«  oonditiea,  a  M. 

Oooltar,  ^eesrille .....^ • M 

Beet  Ball,  of  anj  ag^  or  eiaes,  D.  MelliUan,  Xenia « • •     M 

Beet  Cow,  of  anj  age  or  elaeij  C.  IL  Clark,  Springflelfi k«.      ft 

AwimnDio  Oomiiittbi— Geo.  W.  Williami,  Thee.  C.  pye  and  J.  Y.  !>*  Pettitt 


SNTimS  OP  tHOBOUGHBRia)  UOBSBk 

\ 

1.  Darid  Law,  Willoaghbj,  Lake  co.,  etalllon,  Perfeciion,  4  yein  oUL 

2.  J.  W.  Fitdi,  Clereland,  O^  itaUlon,  CoL  Greyeon,  (dbeetont),  18  years  M». 

3.  Moees  Simmoba^     do         gelding,  Frank  Grayson,  (sorrel),  i       do 

4.  M.  RSehardson,       do        stallion,  Gray  Eagle,  jr.,  6  years  oH 

5.  Andoson  &  MeMUlan,  Xenia,  0.,  stallion,  Ben  Battler,  4  years  old. 

6.  John  Tod,  Clereland,  0.,  mare,  Grace  Tod,  3  years  old. 

7.  do  do  do     Bailie  Tod,  8       do 

8.  8.  Alexander,  Jamestown,  C,  stallion,  Boston,  5  years  eld. 

9.  do  do  do     Dan  Webeter,  7  years  old. 

10.  do  do  do     Woodfbrdi     t      do 

11.  Chas.  Herrick,  Warrensville,  0.,  stallion,  1  year  old. 

12.  Chas  W.  Brainard,  Brooklyn,  O.,  mare,  2  years  old.  ' 

15.  M.  K.  Spangler,  Cleveland,  stallion,  Boston,  4  years  did* 
14.  N.  C.  Baldwin,         do       brood  mare,  Llaaie,  6  years  old. 

16.  Wm.  A.  Neil,  Jr.,  London,  0.,  stallion,  ICiekey  Pree^  ^.,  8  years  Mk 

nMMTOMa  AWABDED  ON  uovBXB—faotwnittBai^ 

Best  stallion,  4  yeari  oldlind  over,  J.  If.  Fitch,  Cleveland %i% 

8d  best  do,  Anderson  &  MoMillftd,  Xenia » ifi 

Best  Stallion,  2  years  old  and  ander  3,  S. 'Alexander,  Jamestowo,  0 2t 

Best  Stallion,  S  years  old  and  ander  4,  Wm.  A.  Neil,  Jr.,  London,  0 2$ 

BiBi  Brood  Mlt«^gysM  old  and  ander  4,  J.  Tod,  Cleveland W 

Best  Brood  Mare,  2  yoan  old  and  onder  3,  John  Tod IS 

AwABDiMO  Comnmn— Geo.  W.  WlUlidma,  Erastas  Spencer,  Jas.  Buckingham,  John  S.  Baiy 
and  Jaa^M.  Brown. 
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ENTRIES  m  ROADSTEE& 

1.  W.  P.  Irwin,  North  Palrflcld^  Huron  ooonty,  italllon,  John  C.  HeeMo,  Imy,  6  ywn  old. 

2.  M.  M.  8pangler,CleyeIand,  stallion,  Boston,  bay,  6  years  old. 

'  S.  Solomon  Pinide,  Mansfield,' O.,  stallion,  Honest  Bill,  8  years  old. 
4.  A.  G.  Welsh,  do  do       Grey  Eagle,  6       do 

6.  John  Martin,  Glereland,  gelding,  Prank  Leslie,  7  ;f  ears  bUL 

6.  E.  H.  Keith,  Geneva,  Ashtabula  county,  stallion,  Simcoe  Chief,  5  years  old. 

7.  James  Brown,  Twinsbuig,  Summit  eoanty,    do     McClelbuVr  2       do 

8.  J.  M.  Southam,  Hinkley,  Medina  county,  mare,  Lucy,  1  year  old. 

9.  Geo.  Hewlett,  dereland,  O.,  mare.  Lady  Forest,  2  years  old. 

'^l^.  J.  T.  A  D.  a  Updegraff,  Mt  Pleasant,  a,  sUUion,  bay,  10  years  old. 
'  il.  Ur,  J^  T.  Updegraff,  do  mare,  Laura  Kent,  4  yeait  old* 

12.  do  do  mare  colt,  MInnte. 

18.  W.  J.  Wat^mon,  Clevelaod,  0.,  brood  mare,  4  years  old. 

^14*    do  do  sucking  colt  (horse).  ^ 

'15.  W.B.  Waddle,  do  mare,  Kitty  Girley,  3  years  eld* 

"U.  H.  G.  McDonell,         do do    Jewess,  5       do 

17.  John  Martin,  do  do    Buckekin,       8       do 

la  K  A.  Fuller,  Golumbus,  0.,  mare,  6  years  old. 

19.  E.  Hagen,  Willougby,  O.,  stallion,  William,  8  years  old* 

20.  do  do  do     Sherman,  6       do 

21.  James  M.  Brown,  MassUlon,  O.,  staUion,  Ton'ng  St  Lawrence,  6  years  old. 

22.  Jacob  Miller,  Ebberville,  Medina  county,  stallion,  Henry  Clay,  4       do 

28.  Gharles  Porter,  Hinckley,  O.,  stalUon,  Plying  Pilgrim,  4  years  old. 

24.  M.  Sterenson,  Bninswick,  O.,     do       Morgan  Stranger,  3     do 

25.  Fuller  &  Stimson,  Brooklyn,  0.,  do       2  years  old. 

26.  Geo.  B.  Setter,  Cleyeland,  O.,    do       Bay  Horse,  4  yean  old. 

€7.  S.  G.  Tibbetfi  &€o.,  Gleyeland,  O.,  stallion,  Henry  Glay,  jr.,  9  years  old. 
2a  James  H.  Taylor,  Seville,  O.,  do       Gorkacrew,        6    <   do    . 

29.  do  •    do        birood  mare,  7  years  old. 

30.  J.  P.  Pond,  Glereland,  O.,  sucking  horse  colt 

81.  Wathel  Baldwin,  Gbester  Hill,  Morgan  county,  stallion,  Jo  Glifford,  8  years  old. 

82.  Fred  Reed,  Brunswick,  O.,  lirood  mart ,  7  years  old. 

83.  H.  H.  Peters,  do-         stallion,  Dan  Tucker,  &  years  old. 

84.  R.  Thompson,  Johnson,  Trmnbull  county,  stalUon,  Excelsior,  11  years  old. 

35.  Ghas.  Herrick,  Warresnville,  O.,  stallion,  no  name,  1  year  old. 

36.  Wm.  G.  Hosmer,  Troy,  Gkauga  coudty,  brood  mare,  5  years  old. 

37.  L.  D.  Gibson,  Berlin,  O.,  mare,  6  yaars  old. 

3a  E.  J.  Acruff,  Meadville,  Pa.,  stallion,  Hambletonian,  4  years  old. 

89.  do  do  do     Grey  Miller,     1       do 

40.  G.  B.  Gobb,  Akron,  O.,  do     Jerry  Arnold,  4       do 

4L  J.  K.  McVeigh,  Wan»n8¥ille,0.,  do     Gharles,  8       do        . 

42.  do  do  do     Frank,  3       do 

r  48.  Robert  Anderson^  Golumbia  Station,  0.,  stallion.  Albino,  8  years  old« 
.44.  S.  W.  Blakeslee,  Royalton,  0.,  stallion.  Bonny  Scotland,  2       do  . 
f         .     . 

,  PBJEMIUIfS  AWABDBD  ON  BOADSTERS. 

' Best  Stallion,  4  yeart  old  and  oyer,  *<  Flying  Hiatoga,"  J.  T.  &  D.  B.  UpdegrmlT, Mt  FleaMiit$40 
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It.  A^  CL  Haicb,  GvtAng^,  Medlm  cmm^,  Bt^lUoQ,  ToQQg  Strang,  4  jeafs  old. 

n.  W»  B.  Tripp,  WeUlngton,  0.,  mare,  Topij^,  4  jean  old,  (haniefls). 

M.  GoUin  Arnold,  Warrensvilie,  O.^maie,  Fan,  13  yean. 

16.  do   .  do  notdiog  hofw  coh. 

^  6.  W.  Roberta,  Benlinville,  Erie  tountj,  stallion,  Indian  Chjef,  2  yean  old. 

37.  Cheater  Lamb,  Welchfield,  Geanga  county,  stallion,  Searcher,  12  yean  old. 

S8.  do  do  do       Champion  Searcher,  6  yean  old. 

If.  do  do  do       Yonng  Searcher,       S       do 

49.  do  do  do       Champion  Searcher,  jr.,  3  yean  old. 

41.  do  do  mare.      Lady  Buckingham,       3       do 

4t.  Arery  Cross,  Snffield,  Portage  connty;  ataltion,  Francisco,  4  yean  old. 

43.  Horace  Metcalf,  Chaidon,  O.,  mare,  4  yean  old. 

44.  La  Grange  Tyler,  Newbnrgh,  O.,  mare,  3  yean  old. 

45.  J.  H.  Taylor,  Seville,  0.,  mare,  Biddy,  8  yean  old. 

46.  EL  A.  Touag,  Breckvllle,  0.,  stallion.  Wake  up  Jack,  8  years  old. 

47.  John  Hooser,  Marshallville,  Wayne  connty,  stallion,  May  Duke,  7  yean  old. 

48.  T.  K.  Davis,  Cleveland,  O.,  Mare,  Lady  Davis,  7  yean  old. 

4t,  Gea  L.  Shipman,  Norwalk,  0.,  stallion,  Kennebeck,  14  jean  old. 

60.  John  Whitbeck,  do  #o      Mambrino  Chief,  2  yean  old. 

61.  &  T.  &  J.  B.  Curtis,  Farmington,  O.,  brood  mare,  6  years  okL 
6s.  do  do  do  6       do 
6S.  Mtehael  Oster,  Cleveland,  0.,  atalUon,  Albert,       6       do 

64.  John  B.  Robinson,  jr.,  Amherst,  O.,  man,  9       do 

65.  8.  C.  Canfleld,  Bridge  Creek,  Cuyahoga  county,  mare.  Flora,  3  yean  old. 

66.  B.  L.  Griffin,  Oberlin,  0.,  mare,  3  yean  old« 

67.  Jacob  Miller,  Ebberville,  O.,  stallion.  Emperor,  4  yean  old. 

68.  Charles  M.  Brainerd,  Brooklyn,  0.,  mare,  2  yean  old. 

69.  W.  C.  Hosmer,  Troy,  Gkauga,  0.,  stallion,  Billy,  4  yean  old. 

60.  do  do  mare,  Dolly,     9       do 

61.  do  do  suckling  stallion,  3  months  old. 

62.  do  do  mare,  Jenny,  8  yean  old. 

63.  W.  C.  Hosmer,  Troy,  Geanga  county,  O.,  mare,  Cozy,  2  yean  old. 

64.  James  Keckland,  Gate's  Mills,  stallion,  Arabian  Poatboy,  5  yean  old. 
66.  B.  S.  Perkins^  Waymoutb,  O.,      do      Union,  6       do 

66.  L.  A.  Savage,  Chagrin  Falls,       do      Black  Hawk  Morgan,  7  yean  old. 

67.  Hbam  Sykes,  Hinkley,  0.,  do      Sastman  Morgan,      14       do 


▲WARDS  ON  HOBSn  FOB  OINSBIL  PITRPOSEiL 

Beat  Stallion,  4  yean  old  and  over,  Chester  Lamb,  Welchfield,  0 $40 

Id  best,  L  S.  &  S.  C.  Crimm,  Gallon 20 

Sdbeet,  J.  T.&D.B.  Updegnflf 10 

Best  Stallion,  3  yean  old  and  under  4,  Chester  Lamb,  Welqh  field,  O 20 

<dbcit,D.T.Boynton,  Wilionghby. 16 

Beit  Stallion,  2  yean  old  and  under  3,  G.  W.  Roberts,  BerHnville,  O 20 

2d  best,  J.  L.  Beck,  River  Styx,  Medi na  county,  O 10 

Biit8oekllngStamonColt,Dr.J.T.Updegraff^,Mt.  Pleasant,© 10 

ad  best,C.  Arnold,  Wamnavllle,  0 6 

Best  Brood  Mare,'  over  4  yean  old.  Dr.  J.  T.  UpdegnlT,  Mt.  Pleasant 30 

id  beat,  Wm.  Mills,  Orange )0 

BiitB)toodMave,3yoanoldaadcuider4,B.  L.GriAn,OberHn JO 
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Mbe8t,C.Lainil),Welclifleld ....'$15 

Best  Brood  Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Dr.  J.  T.  Updegraff;  1ft  Pleaaaat -15 

2d  best,  W.  C.  Hosmer,  Troy,  (Jeauga N 

2d  best  saekling  Mare  Colt,  Wm.  Mills,  Orange A 

Awarding  GoMMnrEE—Abel  Erom,  James  BacUngbam,  Jas.  Fullington,  John  Sears  and 
James  M.  Brown. 

Old  Sbabcheb,  owned  by  Chester  Lamb,  Troy,  Greauga  county,  Ohio.  Searcher  was  got  by 
the  celebrated  horse  Barney  Henry,  owned  by  Mr.  Barney,  of  Whitehall ;  he  by  Signal,  and  he 
by  imported  Margrave.  The  dam  of  Searcher  was  a  Morgan  mare,  owned  by  Samuel  Moore, 
in  the  town  of  Shoreham,  Termont     She  could  trot  a  mile  in  less  than  three  minutea^ 


o 

< 

OQ 

O 


weighed  1,000  pounds,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  most  perfect  animal  Searcher  is  of  a  dark 
bay  color— not  a  white  hair  upon  him— a  heavy  flowing  black  mane  and  tail,  and  legs  black 
nearly  to  his  body,  is  16i  hands  high,  and  weighs  1,200  pounds.  When  four  years  old  he  took 
the  first  premium  at  the  Addison  County  Fair,  held  at  Middlebury,  Vermont  He  also  appeared 
at  the  Vermont  State  Fair,  held  at  the  same  place,  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  September,  1851,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  thousands,  and  on  a  heavy  sand  track,  trotted  one  mile  fh  harness  in  two 
minutes  and  fifty  seconds.  The  track  was  one-third  of  a  mile  around,  orer  wliieh  he  paawd  the 
tiiird  time  in  fifty  seocnds.    Thii  feat  he  performed,  althoqgh  he  had  neTer  been  trained  nor  Ui 
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CiPTAW  FAXRnxLD  U  a  dark  baj  hom  16}  bands  high,  wdght  1,350  poanda,  and  Is  of  mmm 
nbekaace,  great  siamioa  and  fine  style.  He  was  bred  In  Fairfield  eoanty,  Ohio ;  was  fbaled  ICav 
SOth,  1857  ;  was  sired  by  Yoang  Sir  Thomas ;  dam  by  llarylandcr.  Yooag  Sir  Tliaaiii^ 
aired  by  the  Woodyear  Sir  Thomas^  he  by  Young  Dtomede;  h^  by  inportod  Dtoa^dftr 
Gaptahi  Fairfield  is  a  half  brother  to  the  trotting  horse  known  as  Captain  Fbber,  qav 
•wned  in  San  Francisco,  Callforaia.  and  formerly  of  Lancaster,  Ohio  j  and  also' half 
llxither  to  the  roan  mare  known  as  Moll  Brooks,  owned  in  Oinohmati,  acd  fofviorlriC 


f 
LMcasicr,  Ohio.  He  has  trotted  his  mile  in  two  minntes  and  fifty  seconds,  and  eaii  riMw  i^ 
^y  good  strong  boned,  and  well  built  and  large  sized,  and  as  fine  styled  colts  as  any  botM 
•r  his  age.  One  filly,  two  years  and  eleven  months  old,  sold  for  $250.  She  oonld  trot  her  ttilo 
to  three  minntes  and  thirty  seconds.  Some  of  his  yearling  colts  have  sold  for  $150  eaok. 
At  «"^years  old,  past,  he  trotted  on  the  Bucyrus  Trotting  Park  for  a  parse,  against  one  of 
Wfying  Clond's  colts  of  the  same  age.  Captain  Fairfield  won  the  purse  in  throe  diinatsi  Mi 
isv  seconds. 


4-B. 
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ENTRIES  IN  DRAFT  HORSES. 

1.  John  QoiiiD,  GleTjeland,  0.,  mare,  Doll,  iron  grey,  6  years  old. 

S.  J.  G.  WhHnej,  Conneant,  C,  stallion,  Duke  of  Alva,  8  years  old. 

S.  Robert  Barrows,  Markham  Village,  C.  W.,  Bullion,  Sir  John  Franklin,  7  yean  old. 

4.  Samuel  Alexander,  Jamestown,  0.,  stallion.  Monitor,  10  yeaiv  old. 

5.  Wm.  Pfncnmbe,  Middlebni^h,  0.,  mare,  Madame,  3  years  old. 

6.  Henry  Rndi,  Llyerpool,  Medina  coanty,  stallion,  Charlie,  2  years  old. 

T.  William  Mills,  Orange,  Gnyahoga  coanty,  mare,  Fanny,  4  years  old.  * 

8.  Warren  Coon,  Wakemaa,  C,  stallion,  Frinee  Messenger,  6  years  old. 

▲WABD  Oy  PBimUMS  ON  O&AFT  nOBOM. 

Beat  Stallion,  4  yean  old  and  oyer,  S.  Alexander,  Jameston,  O $90 

2d  best,  R.  Barrows,  Markham,  Canada  West 20 

Best  Stallion,  2  yean  old  and  ander  3,  H.  Rash,  Liyerpool 15 

Best  Brood  Mare,  oyer  4  yean  old,  J.  Qnion,  Cieyeland 30 

2d  best,W.  Mills,  Onnge,  O •. 20 

Best  Brood  Man,  3  yean  old  and  ander  4,  W.  Pincambe,  Middlebargh,  0 20 

AwABDiNO  GoMMiiTUB— Daniel  McLean,  R.  C.  Thompson  and  Lndis  Ailing. 


ENTRIB3  IN  MATCHED  HORSES  AND  MARES. 

1.  A.  P.  Leland,  Newborg,  1  pdr  matched  coach  horses,  8  and  9  yean  old. 

2.  Wm.  Squires,  Oopopa,  Lorain  coanty,  1  pair  matched  roadsters,  3  and  4  yean  old. 

3.  Theo.  Clark,  Rayenna,  O.,  light  harness  mare. 

4.  S.  8.  Coe,  Cieyeland,  1  pair  matched  roadsten,  8  and  5  yean  old. 

6.  J.  Peffers,  Barton,  Geanga  oonnty,  gelding,  light  harness,  8  yean  old,  somL    . 

6.  Solomon  Finide,  Mansfield,  0-,  trotting  stallion,'Hone6t  Bill,  8  yean  old. 

7.  Israel  Clark,  Cieyeland,  0.,  1  pair  matched  roadsters,  Pet  and  Rob  Roy,  4  yean  old. 

8.  Qea  H.  Bent,        do  do       do       geldings,  roadsters,  Charlie  and  May  Doke, 

7  and  5  yean  old. 
f .  Gea  H.  Bent,  Cieyeland,  0.,  gelding  Charley,  7  yean  old. 

10.  A.  Stone,  Jr.^  do        '  1  pair  coach  horses,  8  and  9  yean  old. 

11.  A.  H.  Carpenter,  Bennetts  oomen,  Medina  oonnty,  1  pair  matched  roadsten,  4  yean  old. 

12.  James  Brown,  Twinsbnrg,  Summit  county,  gelding,  light  harness,  Maamee  CoL,  4       do 

13.  W.  a  Parker,  Madison,  Lake  coanty,  1  pair  carriage  geldings.  Bill  and  George,  4       do 

14.  Wm.  Edwards,  Cieyeland,  1  pair  matched  roadsters,  Maggie  and  Frank,  7  and  8       do 
1~   --  —  •    dp       saddle  mare,  4  yean  old  and  oyer. 

]  mett's  corners,  Medina  county,  1  pair  draft  horses,  4  yean  old. 

1  Hinckley,  Medina  county,  gelding,  Pet,  light  harness,  6  yean  old. 

]  ndependence,  1  pair  matched  roadsters,  mares. 

1  Cieyeland,  gelding,  Eclipse,  saddle,  4  yean  old. 
j  do         light  harness  mare,  Nellie. 

2  do         gelding,  harness.  Major,  7  yean  old. 

22.  Haryey  Steyens,    do         1  pair  matched  roadsters.  \ 

23.  D.  B.  Updegra0(  Mi.  Pleasant,  1  pair  coach  horses,  Dan  and  Prince,  oyer  4  yean  old. 
24»  do  do  saddle  gelding,  Prince,  6  yean  old. 

26.  do  do  light  harness  gelding,  Morgan. 
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tS.  L.  M.  Watt,  Ftndley,  EUnoock  oosntf » 1  harnot  gol^g. 

17.  H.  S.  Olmsted,  GterelaDd,  1  harness  gelding.  r 

S8.  Dr.  J.  T.  Updegraff,  Mt  Pleasant,  1  piur  matcbed  roadsters,  Jekmie  and  LaoM. ,        ^'  "^ 

19.,  d«  do  familf  saddle  mare,  Jennie  lOtcbell.        •      '  /' 

80.  do  do  do  Fanny  EUsIer. 

31.  A.  G.  Baldwin,  Gkreland,  1  pair  matched  ooach  horses. 

82.  Israel  Habbard,    .do       ^  do       do       mares,  roadstem 

83.  William  Brown,  East  Rockport,  Cuyahoga  coun^,  1  pair  aiatehed  ooach  hogcvesi  Jemy  Wfd, 

Naney.  ., 

%L  T.  J.  Towsen,  Clereland,  light  ham^ees  gdding.  ;    ^  ^ 

36.  Edward  Goetais,     do      1  pair  dntft  horses,  oyer  4  years  old. 

36.  G.  F.  Hntehings,  Litchfield,  Medina  ca,  1  saddle  gelding.  [ 

37.  Wm.G.  Yates,  Glereland,  2  pair  coach  horses.  / 

38.  John  Tod,  Cleveland,  1  harness  gelding,  over  4  years  okL       •  •  '    % 

39.  WuL  Bolson,  HolmesviUe,  Holmes  county,  1  saddle  gelding.  ,  ^  t 

40.  H.  A.  Smith,  Cleyelaad,  C,  1  harness  mare. 

41.  Fitch  Adams,      do  do       do  ^  .      >  > 

42.  W.  H.  Pattt,  do  ^  do      gelding. 

43.  J.  P.  Boss,  do  1  pair  roadsters,  mares. 

44.  G.  H.  Sargent,       do  1  saddle  gelding,  Bube,  6  years  old.  .  > 

45.  L.  G.  Sturgis,  Litchfield,  0.,  do 

46.  N.  Van  Loon,  Worthington,  0.,  gelding,  harness,  Tom  M^gaii.  , 

47.  E.  A.  Fuller,  Columbus,  O.,  do  Black  B^y. 

48.  J.  G.  Hussy,  Cleveland,  pair  coach  mares,  Maggie  and  Fanaie,.7  and  8  jmsn  old.  • 

49.  Gea  Spragve,      do       harness  mare,  Minnie,  6  years  old.  > 
to.  D.  C.  Kellogg,  Mnnsen,  Geauga  oo.,  pair  ooach  mares,  Kitt  and  Clara,  8  years  okL          % 

61.  E  Bassett,  Milan,  O.,  pair  matched  roadsters,  mares,  4  and  6  years  old.  :  *       ; 

62.  A.  M.  Biake,  Newburgh,  0.,  pair  matched  geldings,  Frank  and  John,  6  and  8  yeanifld.  ; 

63.  R.  B.  Colton,  Bootstown,  0.,  pair  ooach  horses,  Dick  and  Charley,  6  yean  old.     -     '       % 

64.  B  L.  Jones,  Shelby,  O.,  1  gelding,  BUI,  (family  horse),  6  yean  old.    |  /        e 

66.  Jas.  M.  Brown,  Massillon,  family  mare,  28  years  old.  t        ., 
6(i.  W.  S.  Dunn,  Cleveland,  pair  matched  roadsters,  mares,  6  yean  old.  « 

67.  Anson  Stager,      do      1  gelding  faimily  horse,  7  yean  old.  , 

68.  J.  P.  Roes,  do      1  harness  gelding,  Sam,  6       do  "^ 

69.  H.  N.  Slade,  Solon,  O.,  do  Prince,  7  yean  old.  .  .      .       4, 

80.  Royal  Taylor,     do        saddle  gelding  family  horse.  -       % 

81.  Luther  Moses,  Cleveland,  1  harness  gelding,  Charlie,  8  yean  old.  ,       ^ 

82.  Fullerd  Stimon,  Brooklyn,  0.,  1  pair  matched  roadsters.  1^ 

83.  do  do  do  .  ^ 

84.  do  do  1  harness  mare,  Maggie  MitebeH.  -    >    r       ^ 

85.  A.  O.  Cortrell,  Willoughby,  0.,  1  pair  coach  horses,  6  yean  old.  ^ 

86.  db  do  harness  gelding.  Tiff,  6      do  «.    '    *   r 

87.  do  do  do  Teddy,  8 do.  •   •       .   \   v       ^ 

88.  Reaben  Stickney,  Brooklyn,  O.,  do  Flying  Cloud,  8  yotn  old.  • 

89.  G.  W.  Roberts,  Berlinville,  Brie  county,  harness  gelding,  Jersey,  8  yean  old.  ^  \ 

70.  S.  S.  Beecher,  Garrt  ttsville,  O.,  harness  gelding,  Tom,  4  yean  old.  ,       ^ 

71.  do  do       .        1  pair  coach  horses,    4       do  - 

72.  A.  W.  Brainard,  Newburgh,  0.,  mare,  Nelly,  over  4  yean  old.  1 

73.  E  B  Sheldon,  Avon,  O.,  mare  Maggie  Bowers,     4       do  *     >       1 

74.  W.  B.  Sheldon,  Cleveland,  pair  coacb  borrtes,  geldings,  5  years  old.  ,  ^ 

75.  do ,  do        harnees  mare,  Black  Mariai,  5       do 

78.  J.  H.  Woodman,      do        1  pair  coach  mares,  4  yean  old.  ^  .  ,  1 
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f7.  S.  W.  IMfbrd,  Wai<mgMigrrO.>  I  V^  ftah  licrow,  T  years  oVL 

jr&  UtwlWfMf  Indepeodenoe,  O.,  pidr  fkm  and  drafl  mares,  jears  <3M. 

99.  *fix.  Wi^fi^,  Gleyeland,  kakneflB  mare,  Ladjr,  8  yeara  old. 

•0.  Ckocge  L.  Spragae,  H^iroii»  Brie  ooanty,  pdr  matched  roa^sterB,  mares,  Jennie  and  Bitie 

6]reanold. 
•1.  George  L.  Spragae,  Huron,  Brie  oountj,  hamees  mare,  6  years  old 
92.  /.  R.  Saoford,  Cleveland,  fiamees  gelding,  6  years  old. 
'  taiir.  B.  DftTis,  Weymottlli,  Mediaa  ooanfy,  harness  gelding,  0  years  old. 
•4.  &  Mggs,  Ifedlna,  O.,  harness  mare,  10  years  old. 
85.  i.  H.  Taylor,  Seville,  0.,  harness  gelAng,  Shot,  5  years  old. 
is.  do  do        saddle  gelding,  Buckeye,  6  years  old.  ■ 

•7.  H.  Hodfsrs,  Clereland,  1  pi^  matched  roadsters. 
$8.  D.  If .  Wooster,  Pittsfleld,  1  ^air    do         do. 
09.  >k.  KisNogg,  Cleveland,  1  jntir  fkrm  or  draft  horses,  5  and  7  years  old. 
99;  do  do     1  saddle  gel^ng,  7  years  old. 

91.  B.€omstock,  Bedford,  O.,  1  pair  matched  coach  horses. 

92.  W.  ii.  Baker,  Madison,  Lake  coanty,  1  gelding,  in  light  harness. 

93.  Wn.  D.  Liodley,  Sandusky  Cify,  0.,  1  pair  matched  roadsteis. 

94.  H.  B.'^urlfourt,  Cleveland,  I  pair  coach  horses. 

95.  Wathel  Baldwin,  Chester  Hill,  Morgan  county,  saddle  mare. 

99.  H.  Pelefs.  Milan,  Erie  county,  saddle  gelding,  Toung  Stranger,  4  years  old. 

97.  R  Ftaller,  Coolville,  Afbens  ooanty,  gelding  family  horse,  Prince,  7  years  ol4 

98.  &  C.  Rloe,  Troy,  O.,  hamSn  gelding,  Fred.,  7  years  old. 

99.  0eofg9  W » IfiiitfinMii,  Cleveland,  O.,  family  horse. 
IOOl  B.  B.  Felton,  harness  mare,  7  years  old. 

lOL  Edsrard  i^yliigton,  Elyrfa,  pair  matched  roadsters,  black  geldings,  9  years  old. 

M.  M.  #.  Drake,  dlevi^land,  bay  geMfaig,  in  harness,  8  years  old. 

101  Amy  F^rkMl,     do  do  do    ,     7       do. 

iOi.  Wsi.  Hettnan,      da       bay  mare,         do        7       do. 

lo5. /.  aOomlng,      do       i^matobed  roadsters,  4       do. 

109.  LoreoBO  Dunham,  Bedford,  O.,  pahr  matched  farm  horses. 

107.  L.  Crawford,  Cleveland,  saddle  gelding. 

108.  do  do        Ught  harness  mare. 

109.  American  Bzpress  Company,  Clevdaiid,  family  horse. 
119.  Vrank  Hoed,  Cleveland,  gdUUng,  In  harness. 

11 L  J.  Q.  Braggeman,  Clevelaod,  light  harness  mare. 

lIlJ.D.Bkfcop,  do  do  gelding. 

Ill  Wm.  W.  Battle,  Brighton,  Lorain  county,  1  pair  roadsters,  mares,  in  light  bamew. 

114.  H.  K.  Boylston,  Cleveland,  1  pair  farm  draft  horses. 

its.  C.  0.  Briggs,  do        ftunily  mare. 

Ill  Beiiiasrin  Plnley,  Chagrin  Falls,  0.,  gelding,  in  light  harness. 

il7. .  D.  B.  Madcer,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1  pair  oodu^h  horses. 

ill  Bnwfcins  A  Howe,  Akron,  O.,  gelding,  in  light  harness. 

119.  T.  M.  BaHlet,  Cleveland,  gelding,  in  light  harness. 

129.  K.  Shennan,         do        1  pair  match  roadsters. 

|2L  Philo  Thompson,  Jobnsen,  Trumbull  county,  trotting  stallion. 

121  Lafkyette  Bmsb,  LapOrte,  Lorain  county,  harness  gelding,  Blackhawk,  5  years  M^ 

$2Z,  O.  J.  Peek,  Wdlington,  C,  hamees  mare,  Kate,  6  years  old. 

124.  JerosM  Ohidsey,  Weymoutih,  O.,  pair  match  roadsters,  6  years  old. 

•21  do  do  gelding,  Frank,  family  horse,  6  years  oH 

121  E.  ILOoltott,  RooMbwn,  O.,  bamees  gelding,  Charley,  5  years  old. 

127.  0«w  WBbnr,  WcfMvdii,  O^  pidr  Batched  roadsters,  4  yeara  old. 
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1)9.  Gideon  Wilbur,  Branswiok,  0.,  harnesB  gelding,  If  org}  m.  4  jeart  M. 

ISa  a  A.BaUQn,Meeopotamla,0.,pairaoaohQ«f«i>COQ4l7y«|reoKL  ,  t:  > 

ISL  Newton  Wells,  Ifentor,  Lake  county,  p»ir  dnOt  WrttB^  f^ldioflb  7  yetciolA* 

132.  Jaoob  Foster,  Bninswiok,  0.,  pair  ooMb  mMM» 

181  George  Steadman,  Lagrange,  0.,  pair  cpaoli  g«l4}i9g%  4  j«ar9  ^ 

131  P.  J.  Price,  Cle?eland,  0.,  pair  matched  roadstei%  6  ao^  7  years  oR 

185.  Wm.  A.  Neil,  j^.,  London,  0.,  BtalUon,  Spartan,  fapiil|j  1mK9%  7  j^am  oM^ 

136.  A.  C  Armstrong,  Cleveland,  gelding,  in  light  bamerif^  '  ^. 

137.  D.  W.  Burrows,  Newborg,  O.,  pair  matched  roadsten^  7  and  Ijaan oMv  . j 
183.  H.  L.  Morgan,          do          horse  of  all  work,  in  harness. 

139.  G.  W.  Hart,  Stowe^  0.,  roadster  mare,  in  harness,  3year9^ 

140.  Richard  Garr,  Cleveland,  harness  gelding,  10  years  oldv 

111.  EL  J.  Aemff,  IfeadvUle,  Pa.,  light  harness  mare. 

112.  Horace  Beake,  Newbnrg,  O.,  harness  gelding,  Sorrd  ISSfy^  $  yeais  Old. 
148.  G.  R.  Starr,  Neelington,  0.,  harness  gelding. 

lU.  0.  T.  Reed,  Solon,  C,  pair  ftuners'  draft  horses. 

145.  Samoel  Whitney,  If ayiidd,  gelding,  in  harness. 

146.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Cleveland,  mare,  in  light  harness  '    ' 

147.  Jackson  Hall,  Cleveland,  mare,  in  light  harness, 

148.  R  Rockwood,  Carlisle,  pair  horses,  light  harness  roadslMw 
1|9.  0.  K.  Starr,  Penfleld,  light  harness  mare,  6  years  eUl 

It^  C.  M.  Fnignson,  Cleveland,  roadster  gelding.  ^ 

IM.  F.  H.  Hinman,  (Seveland,  harness  mare. 

14%  F.  Howe,  Warrensville,  pair  farmers'  draft  horses,  lO^rwa  oldk 

163.  S.  P.  Dunn,  Cleveland,  light  harness  gelding. 

164.  James  Taylor,  LitchOeld,  O.,  light  harness  gelling. 

166.  George  B.  Senter,  Cleveland,  family  hors^. 

ite.  R  J.  White,  Bedford,  O.,  pair  matched  roadsters,  4  yetraoH 

167.  G.  J.  Madison,  Cleveland,  light  harness  gelding. 
188.  Bdwaird  Rice,  Troy,  pair  fltirm  horses,  gddinga 
li9.  D.  R  Steams,  Berea,  Harness  gelding. 

160.  G.  L.  Shipraan,  Norwalk,  trotting  stallion,  Rennebee. 
itl.  J.  H.  Gorham,  Cleveland,  light  harness  mare. 

162.  Wm.  Flower^  Akron,  0.,  light  harness  gelding. 

163.  R  RosseU,  Cleveland,  trotting  mare.     . 

164  A.  C.  Ramorn,  Cleveland,  harness  gelding,  8  years  oI4* 

1^.  S.  A.  Savage,  Chagrin  Falls,  O.,  saddle  mare. 

106.  Moses  Simmons,  Cleveland,  harness  gelding,  Frank  Greysoo,  4  yeaiS  M^ 

167.  GL  W.  MoMtllan,       do       harness  mare,  Lady  Mao»  4  ysMV  oli 

16&  S.  8.  Wonalla,  Willooghby,  O.,  pair  draft  horses. 

169.  D.  K.  Tildeo,  Cleveland,  O ,  harness  gelding»  4  years  old. 

170.  Hiram  Roe,  North  Bloomfleld,  O.,  trotting  gelding,  6  yean  old. 

171.  R.  P.  Myers,  Cleveland,  light  harness  gelding,  5  yean  old* 

172.  L.  J.  Famam,      do  do        mare. 

171  8.  D.  McMillan,    do               do        gelding.  -    - 

174.  B.  A.  Bragg,        do       saddle  gelding,  6  years  old*  * 
176.          do               do               do        Frank  Forrester,  6  yeaia  oidk 

176.  Miss  L.  A*  Sfltmaer,  Ckveland,  harness  mare,  Lady  Bene,  4  ydu^  oil  '           ^ 

177.  John  Webster  &  Ca,      do       pair  eoa^  horaet.  .             '    ^ 
17&  Sylvester  Smithf  Jefferson,  0.,  pair  tfatebed  roaditera  ■ 
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m.  W«  IL  FlaiMigui,  Wert  JeflbiiOB,  Mftdiaoii  eo&nty,  1^  hmM  gOaiig,  finj  Bag^  f 

jetnold. 
18D.  W.  W.  Richards,  Soloa,  O^  Itght  bani«M  geldioif. 
18L  Filler  ft  StfnuoD,  Brookl/n,  O.,  pair  matehed  farm  geldlngi. 
ISt.  W.  H.  Widdeoomb,  Clevetand,  light  hamen  mare. 
ISS.  A«  8.  Hayden,  Collamer,  O.,  pafr  eoach  poaiee. 
184.  R  Haaen,  WiUoogbbj,  O.,  pair  matched  roadaten. 
16ft.  8.  L.  Mather,  der^aod,  pair  coaoh  horaea.  * 

168.  John  Dowd,  EacUd,  saddle  mare. 
16T.  JohaaoD  Glacier,  Bedlbrd,  pair  matched  roadaters. 

mAama  awabubd  mr  xatcbid  hobsss  ktn>  UAXm. 

Biikp»lr  ooaoh  horaea,  A.8toiie,jr.,ClevelaDd $S8 

MlMaldii.,R.B.Goltoii,Root8toini 16 

Bill  pair  fltfm  or  draft  horaea  or  marea,  H.  K.  BoyleatoD,  Clerelaiid S6 

Mbeal  do.,  Fuller  and  8tim8oii,Brookl7a 16 

BiikMalohed  roadster,  J.  P.  Roes,  Cleyelaod 26 

tibealdo.,  W.Edwaida,  Clerdand 16 

nnODMB  AWABIMD  Oil  (OLDINOS  AND  MABte  FOB  ■▲RNI88)  BADKJB^  EltL 

BiilgaIilDgforlighthariie8i,4  7earaoldaiidoyer,N.  Van  Loon,  WorthiogtOB 666 

6dbeeldo.,J.P.BofB,C|eTeland 16 

Biit  mare  for  light  harness,  4  jears  old  and  over,  Fitch  Adams,  dereland 66 

6ib6ildo.,H.A.8mith..^ 16 

■IIUIHTM)  USDBB  SADDLB. 

Best  fhmllj  horse  or  mare,  A.  Stager,  Cleveland 616 

6d  beat  do..  Dr.  J.  T.  Updegraff 16 

Beat  mare  ftr  saddle,  4  yeara  old  and  over,  Dr.  J.  T.  Updegrair,  Mount  Pleasant 16 

M  best  da,  N.Baldwin,  Chester  HiU 16 

Beat  gelding  for  saddle,  4  jears  old  and  over,  D.  B.  Updegrail^  Moont  Pleasant. ...  • 16 

6dbestda,L.C.8targis,  Utohfi^d • ^ 16 


kibilhstesttrottiog  mare  or  gelding,  N.  Tan  Loon,  Worthlngton SOrer  Medal 

Beatanifasteat  trotting  ftallion,Phiolo  Thompson,  — Johnson •...Saver  Medal 

AwiBBDio  CoMMHian    D.  B.  Anderson,  L.  W.  Crittenden,  James  M.  Brown,  L.  6.  Delano 


HMTBIES  IN  HORSES— SWEEPSTAKES. 

L  /•  W .  Fiteh,  Clereland,  ataUion,  CoL  Grejson,  cfaeennt,  12  years  old. 
t.  BdloBMn  Finicle,  Mansfield,  stallion,  Honest  Bill,  8  years  old. 

5.  Alennder  C.  Welah^  Mansfield,  staUioa,  Gcey  Eagle,  6  yeara  old. 

4.  Ubert  Barrows,  MarUMi  Tillage,  a  W.,  atamon.  Sir  John  FranUin,  7  years  old. 

f.  B.  H.  Keith,  Genenw  O.,  stallion,  Seminola  Chlei;  6  years  M. 

8.  Aadaraon  A;  MoMillan,XeQia,  stallion,  Ben  BmUer.  « 

6.  IL  P.  Yixundger,  Jonea'  Station,  Butler  county,  atallioo,  Toung  Belmont* 
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10.  J;  T.  9c  D.  B.  Updegrafl;  Mount  Pleasuit,  atallion,  Dan  Rioe,  10  yeftn  old 
IL    V  .'do  do  do  do       Fljing  HIatoga. 

1^  do  do    '  do  do       Dan  Rice. 

IS.  J.  T.  Updegraff,  do         mare,        Laitfa. 

14  Jh.'J.  T.  Updegraff,  Mount  Pleasant,  O.,  mare,  Laura. 

15.  .  do  do  do     Fanny. 

16.  do  do  do     Jennj. 

17.  do  do  do     Kate. 

Ifk  N.r  Ytm  Loon,  Worthington,  0„  gelding,  Tom  Morgan,  4  jean  old. 

19.  S.  A.  Fuller,  Golnmbus,  mare,  6  years  old. 

20.  Albert  Porter,  Tallmtdge,  0.,  stallion.  Prince  Orion,  4  yean  old. 
IL  M.'Sterenson,  Bmnswick,  0.,      do      Morgan  Stranger. 

tt  Foller  AStimson,  Brooklyn,  0.,  stallion.  2  years  old. 

t%,  do  do  mare,  Luey,  5  years  old. 

it,  fi.  Alexander,  Jamestown,  O^  stallion,  Boston. 

26.  do  do  do      Dan  Webster. 

M.  H.  BrPeters,  Bi^swick,  0.,        do     Dan  Tncker. 

21;  Chester  Lamb,  Welshfleld,  0.,      do     Searcher,  12  years  old. 

2S.  do  do  do     Champion  Search^,  6  yean  old. 

29.  do  do  do     Searcher,  and  6  colta 

8^  Is,  C.  Tibbjts  &  Co.,  Cleyeland,    do     H.  Qay,  jr.,  6  yean  old. 

9UJ1  H.  Taylor,  Seyille,  O.,  do     Corkscrew. 

32.  8. 0.  Canfield,  Bridge  Creek,  0.,  mare.  Flora,  3  yean  old. 

33.  William  J.  Hoemer,  Troy,  Geanga  county,  brood  mare,  6  yean  old* 

34.  Philo  Thompson,  Johnson,  Tmmbull  county,  stallion,  Excelsior,  11  yean  old. 
S^.^Qr  Hetcalf,  jC^iardon,  0.,  mare, Kit^,  oyer  4  yean  old. 

ZL  "K  J.  Acruff,  Meadyille,  Pa.,  stallion,  Hamblet^nian,  4  yean  old 

37.  G-.  L.  Shipman,  Norwalk,  0.,  stallion,  Kennebec,  14  yean  old. 

38.  John  Whitbeck,       do  do       Mambrlno  Chief,  2  yean  old. 

PBIMIUMS  AWARDBD  ON  BWBKFBT1KS8  ON  HOMES. 

Best  stallion  of  any  age  or  breed,  Anderson  Si  McMillan,  Xenia f5 ) 

Best  mare,  br^'J.  T.  UpdegrafT,  Mount  Pleasant K# 

Best  5  colts,  3  yean  old  and  under,  sired  by  any  one  horse,  and  the  sire  to  be  exhibited  with 
his  colts ;  style,  size  and  action  to  be  specially  considered,  Chester  Lamb,  Wdchfield .  •    40 

AwABomo  CoMMTTrEB— Wm.  A.  Neil,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Shinn,  B.  M.  Bennett,  A.  P.  Howard. 
In  the  class  of  Jacks  and  Mules  there  were  15  entries.    The  4^ards  were  as  followa : 


JACKS  AND  MULBS. 

Best  Jack,  3  yean  old  and  over,  J.G.Whitney,  Conneant •  t2i 

do        3  yean  old  and  ander,  G.  Lewis,  Worthington IB 

do        2  yean  old  and  under,  A.  P.  Leland,  Newburgh • 

BeslJennet,  3  yean  old  and  oyer,  Isaac  Powell,  Fitchville If 

Best  pair  mules,  2  yean  old  and  oyer,  Isaac  Powell It 

Best  pair  mule  colts,  A.  P.  Leeland,  Newburgh.... • i 

AwA&omo  CoMMrrTM— Joseph  Clark,  B.  S.  Ronyon  and  A.  Boaghton. 
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SHEBP. 


la  ilie  cliM  of  Bazoo  j't  there  went  no  entries. 

In  the  olaai  of  Iferinoe  there  were  83  entries,  cooBpiising  npwardi  of  these  boodnd  haaisf 
Hie  awards  were  as  follows : 


MBRINOS. 

Best  Booh,  S  Tears  old  and  oyer,  Thos.  Gorbj,  Randolph,  Ohio $11 

Mbestdo.,  A.  K.  Karr,  Sborebam,  Vi If 

BestBack,nnder  Sjears,  S.D.Karr,  Shor^am,  Yt.... U 

Sd  best  do.,  John  Duncan,  Sidney,  O !• 

Best  pen  of  S  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over,  Tbos.  Gorbj,  Randolph  O 1§ 

M  best  do.,  Robert  Perrlne,  Patterson  Mill^  Pa If 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  nnder  2  years,  J.  S.  Delano,  Mt  Vernon,  0 U 

Sd  best  do.,  Thos.  Gorby,  Randolph  O '. If 

Best  pen  of  5  lambs,  regardless  of  sex,  Karr,  Oarey  &  Co.,  Carey,  O !• 

2d  best  do.,  John  Duncan,  Sidney,  0 «  i 

AwABDoro  CcMOdTnEE— H.  J.  Conklin,  Charles  H.  Clark,  Ell  Keller  and  Chas.  PhilUs. 

In  tiie  ela«  of  Sileslans  there  were  9  entries  only.    The  following  1b  a  list  of  the  awards^  and 
tte  report  of  the  committee : 

SnJESIAKS. 


k  Book,  2  years  old  and  over,  Robert  Perrine,  Patterson  Mills,  Pa $U 

Best  pen  of  6  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over,  Carey  &  Starr,  Carey,  O U 

Best  pen  of  6  ewes,  under  2  years  old,  H.  J.  Starr,  Carey,  O U 

Report  of  CoMHrrm. 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  above  described  sheep 
would  report :  That  they  have  examined  the  same,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  H.  J  Starr  is 
••titled  to  a  premium  on  five  ewes,  one  year  old  ;  that  Carey  &  Starr  shoold  have  a  premiua 
•n  five  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over ;  and  that  Robtrt  Perrine  is  tntitltd  to  a  premium  en  his 
huc^  We  would  sty  that  we  did  not  come  t«i  this  conclusion  in  const  qoence  of  any  partlcn* 
lar  excellence  in  the  sheep  exhibiied,  but  rather  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that,  io  our  Offi»- 
S«9>  they  are  a  cla«  of  sheep  that  are  likely  to  be  wanted. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  iubmltted« 

Lucius  WABNKt, 

Wm.  B.  Shaw. 
In  the  elass  of  Ldcesters  there  were  17  entries.    The  followiog  is  alist  of  the  awards,aad  the 
lepcrt  of  the  committee : 

f      LONG  WOOL  RBKBf —UUCISTXRS* 

k  Bock,  2  years  old  and  over,  John  Chamberlain,  Avon,  O $li 

\  Bock,  under  2  years  old,  John  Chamberlain,  Avon,  O U 

b  pen  of  6  ewes,  over  2  years  old,  John  Chamberlain,  Avon,  O U 

k  pen  of  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  John  Chamberlain,  Avon,  O. ^••y    ^ 

BssI  pen  of  6  Umbs,  regardless  of  sex,  John  Chamberlain,  Avon,  0 lA 

RSPOBT  OF  COMMITTSn. 

Tour  oomaittee  have  been  pleased  with  the  exhibition  of  Leicester  fheep.  We  have  made  the 
awards  as  noted  in  the  margin.  We  will  briefly  say  that  we  believe  this  treed  of  sheep  oi^hl 
Id  be  encouraged  on  account  of  their  wool,  but  especially  for  the  mutton,  they  being  a  class  of 
sMep  thai  very  readily  fttteu. 

Thos.  Thoritloi, 
Wm.  Brioos, 
JuUM  Bbkktvalu 
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III  tke  clMi  of  Colmo]^  there  wen  11  entriee.    The  awarcU  were  m  foUows : 

LOKO  WOOL  8BBSF— COTBWOLDS. 

Beet  Book.  lyeereoM  andoTer,  N.  L.Cbftff(.e,  Jeffenon,  O $15 

Beet  Buck,  ander  2  jewe,  Wm.  Sqniree,  Copopa,  Lorain  co.,  0 15 

Beet  pen  of  5  ewee,  2  years  old  and  OTer,  T.  Aston,  ElTria,  0 < 15 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  under  2  yean,  Thoe.  Aston,  Elyria,  0 15 

Beet  pen  of  6  lambs,  regardless  of  sex,  Thos.  Aston,  Elyria,  O It 

AwABOtDiG  CoMinTTBi— J.  D.  Eastoo,  F.  P.  Vergon  and  J.  Parke  Alexander. 

In  the  etaases  of  Sonthdowna  and  Fat  Sheep  there  were  82  entries^    The  following  is  a  list  of 
Ike  awards: 

SOCTBDOWN  SHSKP. 

Best  Back,  2  years  old  and  oyer,  N.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,  O *., $15 

Best  Back,  ondur  2  years,  S.  Toms,  Elyria,  0 15 

Best  pen  cf  6  ewes,  2  fewm  old  and  over,  8.  Toms,  Elyria,  0 15 

Best  pen  of  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  8.  Toms,  Elyria,  0 15 

Best  pen  of  ]^  lambs,  regardless  of  sex,  J.  T.  Whitlam,  Barry,  O 10 


SOUTHDOWN  BUCK  "CHARLEY," 
Owned  by  K.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,  ABhtahula  co.,  O.    The  Soaibdown  Bnck  represented  in  this 
OBt  took  the  First  Fremiam  at  Ohio  State  Fair,  at  Cleveland,  in  1863.    He  is  two  years  old, 
■od  bred- directly  ttom  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb's,  of  Babraham,  Cambridgeshire,  England. 


FAT  I 

Best  pen  of  5  fat  sheep,  RI>piggs,  Elyria,  0 $16 

2d  best,  J.  Lenty,  Gates' milB,  0 ; H 

Beet  single  fat  sheep,  R.  N.  Andrews,  Rootstown,  O fi 

Bent  5  fat  lambs,  E.  Driggs,  Blyria,0 1» 

AwAKDiva  CoMMiTTXB— 6.  W.  Peouey,  B.  B.  Browning  and  Chestor  Palmer.* 
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SHROPSHreE  BUCK  "  LION,^ 
iBr^  V^  X^QT!!  Berwick^  of  Shrewsbnry,  England ;  imported  by  George  Miller,  of  MarkhuEi^  C. 
W,;.^M^vnaw  owned  by  A.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,  Aehtabola  co.,  O.    Now  three  years  old; 
weight  334  pounds ;  pboared  in  spring  of  1863  over  17  ponnda  of  washed  wooL    Took  Firsl 
Pctminm  at  Ohio  State  Fair,  at  Gleyeland,  1863. 


COTSWOLD  BUCK  «« DANDY," 
Bred  by  John  Lane,  of  Cirenoester,  Gloucestershire,  England ;  imported  by  George  Unift, 
Markham,  C.  W. :  and  now  owned  by  A.  L.  Chaffee,  of  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  oo.,  0.    Now  IhrM 
years  old ,  weighed  on  first  day  of  March,  1864, 381  pounds.    Took  First  Premium  at  Ohio  Milt 
Fair,  at  Cleyelaod,  1863w 
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There  warn  IS  entriet  ia  the  oUm  of  CMhmere  Goats  on  \tkkk  pwhwiii  were  awazAed  •• 
Mlowi: 

OASHMERX  G0AT8.  r 

Beakthotoi^liieedBiUjXioat,  W.D.Smitb,  Hebron^O $)0 

2dbeal,aaWilliam8,Granvme,0. 6 

Beat  thoroaghbred  Naniiie-Goai,  S.  &  Williams,  GranTille,0 6 

2d  bea^  W.  D. Sadth,  Hebron,  O ..,,.. S 

RlFOKT  OP  GOICIIITTSB. 

Webaye  examined  tbe  fine  tborougbbred  goats— botb  sexes— entered  for  competition ,  also 
the  deren  grades— from  3-4  to  15-16  blooded— find  tbe  bigh  grades  very  soft  and  fine  samples, 
and  almost  equal  to  tbe  ftdl  bloods.  Tbink  crosses  of  tbe  pore  Casbmeres  on  tbe  common  goc^ 
are  to  be  desired,  and  tbat  wben  bred  witb  care  tbej  will  form  desirable  aoqnisitionB  to  tbe 
wBd  prodnatioa  ofoor  State. 

iBTINO  F.  WiLLM, 
W.  N.  CPAMBBBLni, 

J»  A.  WBIQHT4 


SWINE. 

In  ibe  «lMiaf  large  bceeda  of  Swine  tbere  were  26  entries.  Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  tba 
Mrards,  and  Ika  report  of  tba  oommittee : 

BiitBoar,Of«c8jQacaold,A.Caton,CardiQgton,  O tl& 

Best  Boar,  orer  1  jear  old,  Geo.  Anderson,  Painesrille,  0 10 

2dbeet,  J.  H..Perrloe,  Lebanon,  O 5 

Beat  Boar,  Wider  1  jear,  J.  H.  Perrine,  Lebanon,  0 5 

Sdbeat,  Martin  CarroU,  Palneerille,  0 3 

Best  Breeding  Sow,  oyer  2  years  old,  Gkorge  Anderson,  Painesville,  0 16 

2d  best,  J.  EL  Perrine,  Lebanon,  O '. 6 

Best  Breeding  Sow,  over  1  year  old,  George  Anderson,  Painesrille,  0 IQ 

2d  beet,  Wm.  Probert,  Cleyeland,  0 6 

Best  lot  of  piga  of  tbe  same  litter,  not  less  tban  fiye,  Greo.  Anderson,  Painesyille,  0 6 

Sdbeat»  ILCarroU,  Painesville,  0 8 

EiFOBT  or  COMMrrTBB. 

We,  tho  undersigned  committee,  on  examination  fonnd  a  very  limited  exbibitlon  of  large 
breeds ;  some  entries  witbont  competition,  especially  large  boars ;  one  otber  difficulty  was  tbe 
want  of  porltj  of  blood,  witb  a  few  exceptions.  We  woald  call  tbe  attention  of  breeders  and 
alock  raiseiaio  tbe  above  facts. 

T.  P.  Johnston, 

T.  G.  SUUCLM, 

Wk.  Ausdobf, 
F.  P.  Ybboom. 

In  the  dasB  of  Small  Breeds  there  were  12  entries.  Tbe  following  are  tbe  awards  and  tba 
report  of  tha  oommittee : 


ti  best  Boar  oyer  two  years  old,  A.  P.  Leland,Newbaigb,  Ohio $i 

BMBoaroywaM]rear,8.Taau^Elyria «.«..  10 
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BmfbioMngtkm  WW  mfjmt  M,H.  Tmtm,  HyA ....v.*..* t10 

M  best,  C.  Laroe,  WarrensTiUe,  O *' 

BiPOBT  OP  ooKitrmm. 
Vke  Oanniittee  respeotftillf  report  ibat  tiraj  award  premimiw  at  per  uaiglii)  itti  vmild  a4i^ ' 
tftat  with  tbe  ezeeptioa  of  aoimak  ahown  by  nme,  they  find  the  eihiUtlea  of  hegi  in  this  eka 
vliworth  J  of  the  great  Stale  of  Ohio. 

J.  D.  KiSTOiiy 
J.T.D.P«inT.  ^ 

In  the  olaiB  of  Sweepetakee,  there  wene  19  entrlen : 

AWABOe  oaf  8WBBFBTAK18. 

Beet  boar  of  any  breed,  not  oyer  two  years  old,  Geo.  AnderaoD,  Palneeville $15 

Beet  BOW  of  any  breed,  not  over  two  yeara  old,  A.  G.  Smith,  Ford,  O 1§' 

AwABBON}  OoiniiTsn.-—B.  IL  Kinney,  Eraatas  Spencer,  Geo.  Lewis  and  L  0.  Tfeat      ^ 


POULTRY. 
There  were  70  entriee  Ui  the  claee  of  Poaltry.    Annexed  is  the  r^kfft  of  the  OtauDittee  and 
a  list  of  the  awards : 

Your  Gomraittee  seleoted  to  report  on  Class  Mo.  SI,  beg  leave  to  report  thai  Hmj  haTo  ea*. 
fblly  examined  the  entries  in  their  class,  (which,  by  the  way,  was  aomewbait  jllBeiit  oa  aoeou* 
of  the  arrangements  having  them  scattered  over  too  large  a  space),  and  would  hereafter  recom- 
mend the  proper  adjustment  of  the  several  entries,  but  having  done  the  beet  they  tonld  under 
the  eircomstaooes,  have  awarded  the  premiums  and  recommendations  as  balofi  Stated. 

Joi.  BaiATOir, 
0*  Watbsb, 

AWARDS  ON  FOULTRT. 

Beet  pair  of  China  fowls,  Henry  Bishop,  Springfield $8 

2d  best,  R  Biogbain,  Cleveland 2 

Best  pair  of  Game  fowls,  Wm.  Mills,  Orange % 5 

2d  best,  Moylan  Fox,  Cleveland 2 

Best  pair  of  DorkingH,  E.  T.  Stnrtevant,  East  Cleveland    , S 

2d  best,  B.  S.  Willard,  Cleveland 3 

Best  pair  <»f  Polands,  A.  Hall,  Cleveland 3 

2d  best,  Michael  Rahar,  Cleveland , 1 

Best  pair  of  Spanish,  Wm.  Beldin,  Detroit,  Mich S 

2d  best,  A.  Hall,  Cleveland t 

Best  pair  Turkeys,  J.  M.  Tnbbs,  Cleveland t 

2d  best,  J.  HuntiogtOD^  Cleveland f 

Best  and  largest  exhilntion  of  Poultry,  owned  by  one  exhibiter,  Henry  Bishop,  Spriagield,  O . .  5 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT 
In  tbc  class  of  Machinery,  Engines,  &o,,  there  were  23  entries    The  following  awards  wert 
made,  vis. :  ^ 

MAOUINBRT,  SXOTKli,  RTOL 

Best  portable  Farm  Engine,  G.  ft  J.  Cooper,  Hi  Veraoa "!.< M^ 

«*   Steam  Goage,  E. F.  Healy,  Cleveland* ^ ; ..«..#.k..4.  w    t( 
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kL.fi.rAlrayi4,0leT«l«iia $5 

«  Moolttit  UMAdi,  Afidrew  Paricer.  CletdMd $ 

•  WmterWhMl^JMLLeaaJtO(x,8pfftecieU • 

AwABmo  OMiifrrm.-^ohii  P.  Holt,  N.  &  C.  Perkins,  Wm.  Whitelj  and  J;  K  Owens. 

In«he**FinlDlTidoii''orA«rioaHarUMMhine%(herewef6  6dentciei.    Annexed  if  a  Uil 
of  tbe  awttdt  and  tke  C«uunktoe'a  report : 

▲OBIOULlVniL  lUOHIHII. 

B«iCtlireriilQ«MoUiie,aE.07iatt,  Richfield $1S 

**  sweep  hone  power,  R.  MeLeonao,  Springfield 1# 

"  eddlesBokoloboMe^ower,  R.&BL  EUtfder,  Cobleekill,  N.  T If 

**  threshing  Mwbioeoperated  by  endless  chain  power,  R.&M.  Harder,  Goblealdll,N.Y..\    $ 

**  cironlnr  saw  mill  operated  by  horse  power,  Baldwin,  DeWltt  k  Co.,  Cleveland 6 

**  log  croasoit  saw  miU  horse-power.  White  and  Boetwick,  Norwalk • 

«  eombiaeioloTsr  holler  and  eisaner,  D.  Whiting,  Ashland $ 

**  hemp  and  lax  dressing  machine,  P.  A.  Haven,  New  York 6 

**  cider  ■in  and  prrflB,  O.  B.  Hatchinson,  Cleveland 6 

**   hone  hi^  lake,  Hawldns  ft  Howe,  Akron,  O 9  t 

"  haj,  stew  and  stalk  ontter,  Hawkins  k  Howe,  Akron 6 

^   hay  presB»  8.  Colahan,  Cleveland • 6 

«*   power  ootashfUer,  Baldwin,  Du  Witt  ftCo^aeveland 6 

r,  A.  Higley,  Warren 2 


Toor  CoansHtoa  ind  aany  articles  in  this  class  worthy  of  a  second  preminm,  that  we  wero 
anaUe  to  award,  ai  there  are  no  seooad  preminms  in  this  class.  We,  however,  have  reoom- 
BWDded  soMs  stttoka  for  your  approvaL 

D.  W.  H.  HowABiv 

ChAS.  CARrBNTBBy 

B.  C.  Daniels, 
W.  S.  Stitbom. 

OYIATT*  IMPROVED  THRESHER  AND  SEPARATOR. 

This  ihreAer  aad  separator— the  result  of  five  yean'  labor  on  tbe  part  of  the  inventor— 
■ade  its  first  pabUo  appearance  in  tbe  fall  of  1863,  and  received  Ifarst  preminms  at  the  Ohio 
State  Fair  for  (hat  fsar,  and  at  sevenl  Connty  and  District  fain  where  it  was  exhibited. 

It  has  Tarioas  asw  featnres  which  entitle  it  to  the  nutrks  of  distinction  which  it  has  received, 
aad  oomflsead  tt  la  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  class  of  implements.  Sobm 
•f  these  iaprareawats  may  be  understood  by  the  aid  of  the  cut,  and  a  brief  desoriptioft. 
Standards  for  the  aapport  of  the  stacker  are  dispensed  with,  and  theh*  places  supplied  by  corda 
Iwiding  tnm  lis  appar  ead  to  a  hand-crank  shaft  nearly  over  its  base.  The  straw-carrier  Is 
drivea  firoai  Hs  ltw«  end*  and  its  driving  belt  has  tbe  same  tension,  whatever  may  be  the 
slsvatioQ  of  ftm  stnsksr.  The  staeker  n^y  be  easily  and  quickly  raised  or  lowered,  while  the 
Buchiae  is  ia  aprratioa,  by  turning  the  hand-crank  A  ratchet  holds  the  shaft  in  any  desired 
position.  The  stsslwr  is  Jointed  in  the  middle,  and  wh«^a  about  to  be  moved,  the  upper  part  la 
folded  under  tiM  lawer,  aad  held  there  by  hooks  and  staples.  Tbe  oreosbraoes  in  the  oarrisTt 
^poB  the  stastav  k^ept  it  ia  shape,  aad  it  is  not  easily  d&splaoed  on  the  pulleys 

The  stacker  la  alsasly  ooveied  by  a  caavsa  or  dl-cloth  *<hood,''  resting  upon  the  oords,  hj 
whiah  it  is  sappsrted,  aad  buttoned  to  its  sides.  Over  ihe  threshing  oy  Ihider  is  a  dram,  opea 
tewarda  the  nylladsr^  to  which  is  plaeed  a  rapidly  revolving  ftm.  An  air-tight  passage  oonaeali 
this  drum  with  the  apeaing  over  Uie  sieves.  By  this  sinq^le  anaogesMnt  the  dust  and  chaff 
r  an  dnum  into  the  fiyi^dran,  foned  tlvaagh  the  air  pa«sge,  deprived 
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apoD  the  sieves  of  bdj  grain  which  maj  have  been  drawn  in  hj  the  Usk^  aaidrireo  oat  aai 

.discharged  with  the  straw  at  the  end  of  the  staclcer.    Thos  is  closed  np  a  Vroad  avenne  throogh 

which  80  many  woriunen  with  threshers  have  been  conducted  to  disease  and  death.    There  art 


other  advantages  arisiDg  ftom  this  mode  of  construction.  The  blasts  of  air  from  flie  ftms,  Anl 
in  by  the  canvas  tabe,  impel  the  straw  along  the  carriers,  and  greatly  aid  la  its  diedbarge.  Ills 
nnnecessary  to  change  the  position  of  the  thresher  as  the  wind  veers,  for  the  fiA  blasts  are  sofll- 
dent  to  carry  oat  the  straw  against  a  head  wiod. 

The  shoe  has  an  end  shalce,  Whereby  the  side  rack  or  vibration  of  the  maohine  is  avoided 
and  space  is  gained  for  the  introduction  of  larger  sieves  than  are  commonly  oaed  with  the 
same  length  of  cylinder,  so  that  the  work  of  separating  and  cleaning  the  grain  is  more  thoroughly 
performed.  The  grain  and  screening  boxes  are  placed  nearly  under  tlie  oentt^r  of  the  body  of 
the  machine,  and  the  contents  of  each  may  be  drawn  oif  lW>m  either  side  at  pleasure.  Tha 
■eparaior  carrier  is  of  novel  construction,  and  is  constant^  disehargtag'Wiiat  M\»  through  ita 
aaeshes,  so  that  it  does  not  All  np  and  clog. 

The  feed  tables  are  hinged  to  the  mnchine,  and  are  folded  np  in  ooinpa#t  ftrm  when  not  In 
ase.    With  all  its  attachments  and  adrantages,  it  has  a  less  number  of  pulleyB,  and  requirea 
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l6M  belting  (ban  other  thraahera,  and  will  perform  a  giren  amoimt  of  ^^or^'  with  less  power 
than  is  commonlj  required.  As  a  whole  it  is  a  light,  compact  machine ;  easily  transported  ; 
quickly  set  up  for  work,  or  prepared  for  moving  when  its  work  is  performed ;  doos  iia-work 
thoroughly,  without  waste  of  time,  and  conduces  much  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  its  operar 
iors. 

the  inventor  and  patentee  of  this  machine  is  S.  R  Oviatt,  of  Richfield,  Sunmut^ouofy^  0. ; 
•od  the  thrasher,  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair,  was  manufactured  by  Hawkins.  Uiawe,  of 
Akron. 

STEEL-TOOTH  HORSE-RAKE. 

The  horse-rake,  to  which  the  first  premium  was  awarded  }t  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1865,  to 
Uao  manufactured  by  HawUns  &  Howe,  at  Akron,  Ohio.  The  leading  features  of  the  rake 
wtmj  be  observed  in  the  cut  The  teeth  are 
Bade  of  spring^steel  and  are  hinged  upon 
ft  rod,  above  the  axle,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  aOow  each  tooth  to  raise  and  fall  inde- 
pendent of  every  other.  The  points  of  the 
teeth  are  turned  up  so  as  to  slide  over  the 
grosnd,  and  not  tear  it,  as  a  harrow.  The 
teeth  can  adjust  themselves  to  the  inequali- 
ties  of  the  ground,  and  neither  tear  up  the 
■od  upon  the  hummocks,  nor  leave  a  part  of 

their  work  nnperformed.  The  hay  and  grain  gathered  by  it  are  as  free  ft-oro  dost  and  dirt  as  if  the 
work  ha4  been  done  by  hand.  The  teeth  are  made  long,  and  shaped  to  carry  the  hay  instead  of  rolK 
log  it  over  the  ground.  In  operating  the  rake,  when  a  stone  or  stub  is  struck  by  a  tooth,  the 
tooth  raises,  and  straightens  sufficiently  to  pass  over  it,  and  immediately  springs  back  into 
place.  Cleaner  fingers  arc  so  attached  that  when  the  teeth  are  raised  the  finger*  move  down- 
ward and  clear  the  hay  from  the  teeth.  The  teeth  are  raised  by  a  lever  placed  at  the  right 
hand  of  tb2  operator.  A  boy  or  girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  can  operate  the  rake  ;  and  on  very 
Bsany  farms  the  owners  could  pay  for  a  rake  of  this  description,  oot  of  what  they  mig^t  save 
by  its  U£e,  in  a  single  season. 


THE  BUCKEYE  FEED-COTTER, 
This  new  feed-cutter,  to  which  the  first  premium  was  awarded  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1863| 
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wai  i»atented  by  Horace  R.  Hawkins,  Not.  20th,  18S0,  and  Jing.  27tli,  1801 ;  and  if  mamifllM- 
tured  by  Hawklop  &  Howe,  Akron,  Ohio.  This  fee<l-cutter  has  a  single,  plain,  straight  knife, 
attached  to  a  crooked  knife  lever,  one  end  of  which  is  connected  with  the  driving  wheel,  and 
the  other  is  supported  by  a  right-angled  rooking  shaft,  placed  nearly  over  the  oenter  of  the 
mouth  of  the  cutter-bo:^.  Three' strokes  are  made  at  each  revolution  of  the  hand-crank.  The 
•troke  of  the  knife  is  wholly  made  while  the  driving  wheel  is  performing  one-third  of  a  revokb 
tion ;  and  that  part  of  the  revolution  is  used,  which  the  force  of  gravitation  would  cause  the 
wheel  to  pass  through,  were  it  placed  at  rest  with  the  knife  commencing  to  cut  The  knife 
makes  its  cut  with  both  a  shearing  and  a  drawing  strdce.  A  strong  pressure  is  exerted  upon 
the  knife,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  stroke,  through  ihe  lower  part  of  the  right-angled  shaft,  as 
it  is  brought  to  a  perpendicular  with  the  line  of  draft  The  horizontal  part  of  the  rij|hl- 
Migled  shaft,  which  supports  oat  ^d  of  the  knifis  lever,  is  placed  between  tWo  pivots,  or  heek- 
belta,  by  means  of  which  the  knifb  can  be  adjusted  to  and  iVom  the  mouth  of  the  box.  Tbe 
entter-box,  for  conveidence,  is  made  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  removable  at  pleasure.  Tl» 
other  part,  faced  with  hardened  steel,  rests  upon  set  bolts,  by  means  of  which  the  box  can  1m 
raised— the  knife  remaining  stationary— to  compensate  for  the  wear  of  the  knife.  The  heavy 
difviog  wheel  is  hung  low,  and  the  feed-cutter  is  kept  in  position  by  two  serew  bolts  pasrfig 
through  the  foot-pieces,  so  that  the  knife  may  be  driven  rapidly  without  injury.  This  feei* 
cutter  IB  strong  and  durable,  not  likely  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  is  adapted  to  the  cutting  of  all 
kinds  of  feed.  Hand,  power  and  combined  (hand  or  power)  feed-catters,  as  deeoribed,  avo 
made  by  the  manufacturers  above  named. 


HAWKINS'   FOLDING  HAT  BACK. 

This  is  an  improved  Rack,  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  box  on  carts  and  wagons  whea 
they  are  used  for  carrying  hay,  straw,  and  unthreshed  grain.  It  has  two  bed  pieces,  which  real 
Upon  the  bolsters.  Into  these  are  morticed  three  or  four  pair  of  arms.  Each  pair  are  so  oon- 
neeted  by  a  bolt,  placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  bed  pieces,  as  to  allow  them,  when  the 
aide  boards  are  removed,  to  be  folded  togeUier.  The  ride  boards  are  held  firmly  in  their  placet 
Ifj  stifles,  which  slip  over  and  clasp  the  upper  ends  of  the  arms.  Two  staples,  driven  in  the 
under  side  of  the  bed  pieces,  support  a  cross-bar,  upon  which,  and  the  bolsters,  the  bottosn 
boards  rest.  A  standard  (not  shown  in  the  cut)  is  seoured  in  place  by  two  staples  in  the  fbr* 
ward  end  of  each  bed  piece.  This  is  a  strong,  light,  and  durable  hay  rack ;  holds  its  load 
eeeorely ;  is  easily  constructed,  and  readily  handled  by  one  man,  and  can  be  stored  away  in  % 
■nan  space  when  the  season  for  its  nse  is  over.  It  was  patented  Itj  Haraoe  R.  Hawkinn^  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  July  lOtb,  1860. 
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HurcHiNSOirs  family  wine  and  gideb  mill,  with  press  gombinbd. 

The  machine  combined,  except  the  curb,  is  made  wholly  of  iron.  The  parte  that  come  in  eoo- 
tact  with  the  fniit  and  juice  are  prepared  bj  a  patent  process,  so  that  thej  will  not  affect  it 
The  rest  is  handsomely  ]Mkinted  and  vamiFhed.  It  occnples  lees  than  two  feet  square  space  en 
the  floor,  weighs  less  than  one  hundred  and  ^ty  pounds,  easily  handled  and  worked  bj  ooe 
man.  For  simplicity,  compactness,  strength,  economy  of  power,  and  quality  of  worlc,  challenges 
eomparison.  It  is  at  once  the  machine  so  greatly  needed,  and  should  be  owned  by  every  far- 
mer, gardener,  froit-grower,  and  in  fact  every  family  that  may  have  apples  for  cider,  gropes, 
currants,  berries,  or  other  fhiite  or  plants  for  wines,  jellies,  etc. ;  for  pressing  lard,  wool  for 
packing,  etc.,  etc.  It  forms  also  an  excellent  and  convenient  cheese  press.  It  should  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  every  family  of  small  means ;  is  indispensable  with  the  true  economist ;  a  rare 
novelty  with  the  man  of  wealth,  who  is  only  independent  with  it 

A  large  number  of  the  mills  have  been  sold,  all  of  which,  without  an  exception,  give  perfect 
satisfAction. 

The  mill  and  press  complete,  and  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  stated,  coete  but  eighteen 
dollars,  delivered  at  place  of  manufacture .    * 


HIGLET'S  CHAMPION  CORN  SHELLER. 


This  machine  Is  tor  power  or  hand ;  turns 
easy,  shells  fiuit  and  perfectly  clean  ;  separates 
the  com  and  cob,  taking  but  one  man  to 
cperate  the  hand  sheller. 

It  is  very  simple  in  ite  coostraetloQ ;  is 
durable,  and  not  liable  to  get  oat  of  order. 
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WESTERN  EMPIRE  SEPARATOR  AND  GENERAL  SEED  CLEANER. 

FATENTBD  DEC.  8,  1861,  BT  ▲.  HIOLET, 

Mannfactured  by  W.  H.  Hull  A  Co.,  Warren,  0. 

TbiB  mncbine  cleans  and  separates  all  kinds  of  grain  a|}d  seeds  that  vary  either  in  ase, 
rtmpe  or  weight ;  will  clean  flaxseed  to  perfection—making  it  into  one  or  two  qualitiea,  u 
desired ;  No.  1  being  perfect  for  seed.  Taking  a  compound  of  wheat,  oats,  cockle,  chen, 
gras^eeed,  straw,  sticks,  etc.,  once  passing  through  the  mill  cleans  and  separates  all  tke 


different  kinds—each  one  passing  out  by  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  wheat  into 
one,  two.  or  three  qualities,  as  desired — No.  1  being  perfectly  clean  ;  it  also  cleans  all  rye  f^om 
Dumber  one  wheat,  making  it  pure  for  seed. 

This  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction ;  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order ;  is  durable ;  nuii 
easy,  and  cleans  very  fast 
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BICH.Kf  >S  COBM  8EPASAT0B. 


? 
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GOLAHAM'8  FORTABLB  HAT  FBE3S-THE  TJNION  FOWER  TKBd, 

Far  Baling  Hay,  CoOan,   Wool,  Straw,  Hemp,  eU. 

lUnofkotured  by  S.  Colahan,  GleTdazid,  O. 
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TUb  is  an  article  the  public  has  long  been  in  qnest  of^ 
and  one  to  meet  the  necessary  requirements  has  never  been 
invented  until  the  discovery  of  this,  the  celebrated  "  Union 
Power  Press,"  which  is  an  entirely  original  invention,  com- 
Ittning  three  great  powers  in  mechanics,  most  happily  and 
i^vantageously  arranged. 

The  same  number  of  hands  that  are  necessarily  employed 
to  handle  the  commodity  to  be  pressed,  apply  the  power, 
Mid  will  press  a  bale  with  great  rapidity. 

This  press  can  be  placed  and  worked  in  a  very  small 
q;woe,  and  is  also  conveniently  worked  in  store  rooms  for 
packing  wool,  tobacco,  rags,  etc. 

Bales  can  always  be  made  at  one  pressing,  in  as  compact 
a  fbrm  as  may  be  deeored,  thus  safing  all  necessity  of  a 
•ompress. 


HAND   TRISS. 


In  the  Second  Division  there  were  67  entries,  to  which  the  following  awards  were  made : 

Beet  wheat-drill  (2-horBe),  Smith,  Barnes  &  Co.,  TiiBn $10 

2d  best,  Baldwin,  Dewitt  A  QjO.,  Cleveland ^ 

Beet  combined  clover-thresher  and  huller,  John  C.  Birdsall,  West  Hemrietta,  N.  Y 5 

Best  grain  or  grass  broadcast  sowing  machine,  A.  Ingals,  Independencci  Iowa 5 

Best  self-raking  reaping  machine,  Pritz  &  Kuhns,  Dayton ^ 

Beet  mowing  machine,  Baldwin,  Dewitt  &  Co & 

Best  combined  reaper  and  mower,  C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio •  5 

Best  display  of  reaping  and  mowing  machine  knives,  Whitman  &  Mills,  Fitohborg,  Mass.. .  ^ 

Best  hay  pitching  machine,  C.  Rundall,  Cleveland » 3 

Best  earn  planter  (horse  power),  J.  F.  Pond,  Cleveland 5 

Beet  com  planter  (hand  power),  Francis  Vandoren,  Adrian,  Michigan 2 

Best  potato  digger,  G.  H.  Kidney,  Cleveland 5 

Best  com  cultivator,  £.  Briggs,  Medina 2 

Best  horse  hoe,  H.  B.  Hammon,  Bristolville ,..••....  2 

Best  double  shovel  plow.  Rice,  French  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 2 

AwARUxo  CoiunTTEB— U.  C.  Deardorff,  Chas.  Smith,  Cbas.  PhilBs. 


DIRVCnOXS  POR  USINO  THB  "  BUCKBTB"  MOWER  AND  RKAPBR. 

Isi— Put  in  the  pole. 

2d.— Place  the  lever  on  pin  at  the  side  of  machine,  hooking  the  chain  firom  the  wrought 
oonpling-bar  to  the  lever. 

3d. — Attach  the  cast-steel  finger-bar  to  wrought  joint,  by  the  jrfn  in  the  tool-bor.  Be  careful 
to  tighten  the  set-screw  in  the  coupling-bar,  which  keeps  the  pin  in  its  place.  Examine  tlie 
aet-screw  at  the  other  end  of  coupling-bar,  and  see  that  it  is  screwed  up  tig^t. 

4th.— Fasten  the  wrought  brace  attadied  to  the  coupling- bar,  to  the  front  part  of  the  shoe 
by  a  pin  in  tool-box.  Be  careful  to  put  in  split  key  and  spread  the  ends,  to  prevent  its  losing, 
Pat  in  both  bolts  at  the  other  end  of  the  brace,  and  screw  them  up  very  tight 

6th.— Slide  the  knife  in  the  guards. 

6th.^ Attach  the  connecting  rod  to  the  crank.  In  doing  this  be  very  eareftil  to  notice  how 
yon  take  off  the  nuts,  and  the  strap  between  them,  so  you  can  put  them  on  the  same  way  again 
Move  the  two  half  boxes  apart,  far  enough  to  go  on  to  the  wrist ;  tighten  up  the  two  first  nuts 
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till  the  half  boxes  become  tight  on  the  strips  of  leather,  obsernng  that  the  wrist  has  sufBcienI 
play,  so  as  not  to  heat.  Pat  on  the  iron  strap,  then  put  on  the  outer  nuts  very  tightly.  Enter 
Ibe  connecting  rod  into  the  eye  of  knife,  putting  spring  key  in  same ;  should  this  spring  key 
get  lo0t  at  any  time,  a  piece  of  leather  or  wood  will  answer  a  good  purpose. 

7th.— Bolt  track  clearer  to  outer  shoe ;  put  cast-iron  plug  (of  which  there  are  two  in  tool- 
box) between  the  shoe  and  track-clearer,  with  the  thick  end  downward,  to  keep  the  track- 
C^learer  from  sliding  on  the  ground.  ' 

6th.— Examine  all  the  nats  and  see  that  they  are  tight 

9th.— Oil  with  good  sperm,  or  No.  1  lard  oil,  all  the  parts  whertt  there  is  any  friction,  and 
yoa  are  ready  to  mow. 

loth.— To  fold  the  bar  over  the  frame  for  traiMBportatk>n,  throw  the  pawls  oat  of  gear,  plact 
flie  wiist  to  which  the  connecting  rod  is  attached  that  drives  the  knives,  down  or  at  the  lower 
ride.  Take  plug  oat  of  outer  shoe.  Take  hold  of  the  shoe  and  lean  the  bar  against  the  tnme. 
Take  the  lever  in  one  hand  and  track-clearer  in  the  other,  bear  down  on  the  lever  and  you  will 
lay  the  bar  over  on  frame,  with  but  little  exertion.  Put  the  flat  key  between  the  shoe  and 
track-clearer,  which  will  keep  the  track-clearer  off  the  drive  wheel. 

11th.— To  unfold  the  bar,  push  the  knife  as  far  in  the  guards  as  it  will  go  ;  set  the  lever  up 
•tn^gfat ;  let  the  bar  slide  down  on  the  ground  ;  take  hold  of  shoe  and  ease  it  down.  A  little 
practice  will  enable  you  to  fold  and  unfold  with  ease. 

12tfa.— One  knife  should  not  be  used  longer  than  half  a  day,  without  grinding.  The  knives 
ean  be  ground  on  a  common  stone.    Be  careftil  to  keep  the  same  bevel  on  the  knives. 

13th.^Tfae  bearings  must  be  kept  well  oile^.  The  crank  bearings,  connecting  rod  and  shoe, 
fthould  be  oHed  often*  If  your*  machine  draws  hard  you  may  be  sore  that  it  wants  oiHng,  or 
the  knives  are  doll. 

14th.— To  make  good,  clean  work,  drive  out  at  the  comers,  nXte  the  bar  as  yon  drive  oat, 
and  drop  as  you  enter.  Never  commence  a  swath  without  having  the  guards  clear  from  col 
grass. 

Eeep  the  knives  sharp,  and  bearings  well  oiled. 

iHRBonoNS  FOB  BXAPDro  ATTAomsirr. 

Ist — Uncouple  the  mower  bar  at  hinge  joint  Take  off  front  brace  of  coupling-bar.  Take 
off  lever  and  fulcrum,  and  in  same  place  put  reel  arm  stand.  Hang  up  the  main  coupling-bar 
hj  the  longest  screw  cut  bolt 

2d.— Slip  the  sickle-knife  in  the  guards.  Have  the  platform  in  a  suitable  place,  so  you  can 
back  the  machine  up  to  it  Couple  the  bar  with  the  same  pin  as  you  do  the  mower,  the»ar^ 
range  the  back  coupling.  Hang  it  up  same  as  in  front  Put  on  the  reel,  and  be  carefhl  t» 
bave  it  a  suitable  height  for  the  grain  you  want  to  cut ;  lengthen  and  sh<»'ten  the  reel  chidn 
with  the  shcnrt  pieces. 

8d.— In  reaping,  move  your  seat  to  the  left,  as  yon  see  holes  bored  for  that  purpose.  Throw 
the  wheel  that  is  next  the  grain  oat  of  gear.  Any  common  three-pronged  fork  will  answer  to 
throw  off  the  grain. 

4th.— Should  the  machine  fail  to  operate  as  warranted^  yon  will  immediately  notify  us  or  our 
agent,  so  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  removmg  the  dilBcalty.    By  little  thought,  yo« 
will  at  once  see  that  the  success  of  your  machine  depends  on  the  strict  observance  of  the  abova 
.  nk»,  and  shoold  yoa  fail  to  observe  them  yon  forfeit  your  warranty. 

C.  AHLTMAN  A:  (XX 
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"BUCKEYE"  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 
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SMITH  BARNES  4  CO/S  GRAIN  DRILL. 

DvscnirriON  of  thv  Dbiu^. — The  wheels  are  h!gh,  with  broad  rims ;  the  axle  extends  Che 
full  width  of  the  drill  aod  works  in  compoeition  boxes.  The  box  is  large.  The  fhime  ia 
etroDg,  being  thoroughly  braced  and  put  together  with  joint  bolts  and  not  with  wooden  pins. 
The  tongue  is  stiff  and  long.  The  dcuble-tree  is  attached  back  of  both  oross-pieces,  and  has 
plen^  of  room  to  Tibrate,  the  single-trees  being  attached  to  rods  extending  through  the  frame 
pieces  in  f^ont  The  drag  bars  are  our  patent  double-braced  bars,  yerj  strong  but  not  heavy, 
and  are  attached  to  the  shovels  in  t  (  uFual  niRrncr,  or  by  springs,  at  the  option  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  points  of  the  shovels  are  sharp  and  made  broad,  to  give  both  depth  and  widtl^  to 
the  row  of  grain.  The  agitators  are  made  substantial,  and  run  upon  a  shaft  extending  through 
the  box  and  driven  by  gearing,  thoroughly  protected  from  dirt  and  grit  The  feed  is  gauged 
by  a  screw  at  the  end  of  the  box  and  can  be  Eet  to  sow  any  desired  quantity  to  the  acre.  Our 
patent  transverse  slides  are  so  arranged,  that  they  entirely  shut  off  the  Eowiog  when  the  shovels 
are  raised,  and  start  it  again  when  they  are  let  into  the  ground.  The  seat  is  firmly  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  frame  and  is  an  eafy  position  for  the  driver. 

With  this  explanation  we  will  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  drill : 

1.  It  will  sow  all  kinds  of  grain. 

2.  It  will  sow  all  kinds  of  grass  seed. 

3.  It  will  not  cut  or  break  the  grain. 

4.  It  will  sow  any  quantity  to  the  acre,  fVom  1  to  6  bushels. 
6.  It  will  sow  correct  when  driving  fast  or  f!ow. 

6.  The  quantity  is  gauged  without  any  change  of  gear. 

7.  The  feed  shaft  is  thrown  out  of  gear  in  an  instant. 

8.  It  can  easily  be  changed  from  double  to  single  rank. 

9.  Can,  in  sowing,  use  any  number  of  tubes  required. 

10.  There  is  no  weight  upon  the  horse's  neck. 

11.  The  driver's  seat  is  so  attached  that  a  man  can  ride  and  operate  his  drill  perfectly  with- 
out getting  off  to  turn  about,  raise  and  lower  the  shovels,  and  see  the  operation  ol  his  drill  as 
well  as  when  walking. 

12.  The  spring  shovels  will  clear  themselves  from  roots  and  stones  or  any  obstructions  thai 
come  in  their  way,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  stopping  to  replace  a  broken  pin  at  every 
little  obstruction. 

The  foregoing,  and  nuiny  others  which  might  be  named,  are  advantages  which  the  fanner 
ib<mld  consid^. 
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BRIGGS,  IMPROVED  CULTIVATOB. 

This  inTention  consists  in  a  devioe  exceedingly  simple  in  arrangement  and  constmotion,  bj 
which  cnltiTator  shoTels  may  be  changed  in  position  so  as  to  work  different  distances  firom  the 
main  beam  and  be  reversed  at  pleasure.  In  the  above  illustration  the  cultivator  is  arranged 
for  hilling  up,  and  by  loosening  the  bolts  G,  pas^ng  through  the  joints  F,  you  can  a^'ust  the 


width  by  moving  the  side  beams  either  backwards  or  forwards,  making  it  as  narrow  as  a  shovei 
ploW;  or  wide  enough  to  cultivate  corn,  hilling  it  up  by  going  onoe  in  a  row  each  way ;  the 
aide  beams  are  kept  in  position  by  the  use  of  different  rollers  (H)  placed  between  the  beams. 
When  adjusted  and  the  bolts  G  turned  down  tight,  it  is  as  firm  as  any  cultivator  that  is  not  ad- 
jnstible.    The  side  shovels  retain  their  parallel  position  at  whatever  distance  they  may  be 
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placed  from  the  main  beam.  By  removing  the  fonr  outside  bolts  G,  the  side  beams,  post  and 
shovels  may  be  changed  to  opposite  sides  of  the  main  beam,  to  work  corn  when  it  is  small, 
without  hilling  it  up ;  the  outside  shovel  will  then  turn  a  furrow  away  from  the  hill,  and  the 
middle  shovel  will  turn  it  back  pulverized,  and  the  weeds  destroyed.  Thus  making  a  cultiva- 
tor that  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  do  all  the  work  in  the  different  stages  of  the  crop  ;  doing  the 
work  of  the  fine- toothed  cultivator  in  email  corp,  and  the  double  shovel  or  three  shovel  in 
large  corn,  and  the  shovel  plow  among  potatoes ;  and  doing  more  than  the  two  latter,  as  this 
cultivator  can  do  all  the  work  by  going  once  in  a  row  each  way,  saving  one-half  of  the  tim^ 
and  adding  but  little  to  the  draft 
Manufactured  by  E.  Briggs,  Medina,  Ohio. 


L.  RONDELL'S  HORSE  PITCHFORK. 


This  is  the  simplest  and  most  complete 
working  hay-fork  yet  introduced  to  the  far- 
mer. Its  simplicity  and  compactness  render 
it  more  Bubetantial  than  the  complicated  ar- 
rangements heretofore  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  requires  less  room  for  operating,  and  can 
be  worked  with  greater  facility  in  all  places. 

Manufactured  by  R.  J.  S.  Rundell  &  Bro., 
Chicago,  111. 


HAMMONDS  HORSE  HOE  AND  CULTIVATOR, 
Patencd  April  10,  1860,  as  adapted  to  com,  tobacco,  cotton,  nursery  cultivations,  and  hilled 
crops  generally. 

The  side  teeth  are  of  mould-board  fonn, 
which  gives  great  cutting  surface,  thus  stir- 
ring much  soil.    The  front  tooth  is  diamond 
shape,  when  one  point  wears  off  the  other  is 
turned  down,  getting  double  wear.    The  side 
teeth  are  readily  set  to  turn  the  soil  from  or 
to  the  crop,  by  the  use  of  the  grooved  plate, 
<*  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  at  3.''    This 
plate  is  used  on  the  underside  of  the  short  beam,  In  connection  with  the  standard  at  1.    And  by 
the  use  of  the  grooved  plate,  the  teeth  are  set  to  plow  more  or  less  soil  to  the  plant,  as  the  case 
requires. 


In  the  third  division  there  were  48  entries.    The  committee  made  no  report,  but  the  following 
are  the  awards : 

Best  portable  flooring  mill,  Jos.  Sedgebeer,  Paineeville , $10 

Best  portable  grist  mill,  Jos.  Sedgebeer,  Painesville 6 

Best  smut  machine,  A.  J.  Tandegrift 6 
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Best  fann  feed  mill,  Job.  Sedgebeer,  PalnesyiUe $5 

Beet  fanoiDg  mill,  Aaron  Higlj,  Warren , 8 

Best  hominy  mill,  Wright  &  Holman,  Springfield — 

Best  self-regulating  wind-mill,  W.  B.  Wadswortb,  Cleveland 6 

Best  stock  scale  for  general  purpose,  K  &  T.  Fairbanks  A  Co.,  St  Johnsville,  Y t 10 

Best  platform  scales  do  do  do  do  6 

Beet  stump  extractor,  D.  C.  Smith,  Adrian,  Mich com 

Best  brick  machine,  J.  W.  Penfield,  Willoughby 10 

Best  drain  tile  machine,  J.  W.Penfield,  Willoughbjr . . .  < ^ 6 

Best  farm  gate,  Wm.  G.  Herder,  Miami 3 

Beet  grindstone,  Ghaa.  W.  Seams,  Gleveland 2 

Best  bee  hiye,  Flanders  &  Field,  Shelby,  Ohio S 

Best  refrigerator,  Baker  A;  Keith,  Walpool,Ind 2 

Best  portable  fence,  Reuben  Haynes,  Oberlin S 

AwARnzNG  GoM]inTEB.~N.  G.  Harrington,  J.  C.  Danks,  David  Kenfleld,  Albert  Van  Gorder. 


CHAMPION  NONPAREIL  MILLS, 

For  grinding  com  meal,  corn  cob  and  shuck,  oats,  mixed  feed,  spices,  malt,  bones,  A». 

The  Nonpareil  Mill  for  general  grinding 
purposes— both  for  the  farmer  and  mechaaic — 
for  grinding,  crushing,  and  pulverizing  pur- 
poses, being  a  powerful,  durable,  and  simple 
mill,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair ;  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  do  all  his  meal  and 
feed  grinding  at  home,  thereby  saving  both 
time  and  toll  in  going  to  mill.  This  mill 
possesses  some  new  and  valuable  features  not 
found  in  any  other.  The  teeth  are  Y  shape, 
and  so  constracted  that  each  tooth,  as  it  pul- 
verizes, forces  the  meal  or  other  substances, 
towards  the  periphery  and  discharging  edges, 
and  does  not  depend  upon  the  centrifugal 
force  at  all.  The  com  and  cob  crusher  being 
■eparate  fh>m  the  grinding  plates,  is  more 
substantial,  durable,  and  effective ;  requiring 
less  power  than  when  cast  on  the  plate ;  it 
also  operates  twice  at  each  revolution.    The 

journals  have  regular  caps,  and  are  on  each  — 

side  of  the  driving  puUy,  the  lower  end,  or  supporting  part,  being  cast,  with  the  frame  of  the 
mill,  in  one  entire  piece,  giving  it  great  strength  and  durability ;  it  is  not  liable  to  choke, 
runs  in  either  direction,  and  can  be  instantly  changed  from  grinding  fine  com  meal  to  cob  and 
com.    The  Nonpareil  is  adapted  for  fine  grinding  as  well  as  for  feed. 
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Rmning  Plate^  driyen  by  a  Bhonlder 
and  bolt  in  the  ipindle,  removable  at 
pleasure,  ninB  either  way,  and  self  bharp- 
ening. 


We  present  a  cat  and  a  short  description  of  Mattice  &  Pkkfield's  DRAIN  TILE  MACHINB. 

This  machine  not  only  grinds  the  clay, 
and  molds  the  |ile,  bat  places  them  apon 
the  drying  boards.  4,  represents  the  die ; 
3,  the  tile  ;  and  2,  the  drying  boards,  which 
are  cut  the  length  of  three  tiles,  and  placed 
apon  the  carriage,  1,  the  portion  of  which, 
ander  the  machine,  is  covered  with  an  end- 
*  less  belt,  upon  which  these  boards  are  placed, 

on  the  rear  of  the  carriage,  and  are  drawn 
under  by  the  tiles  as  they  issae  from  the 
die,  and  deposit  themselves  apon  the  boards. 

7,  7,  is  a  fraoie  held  together  by  the  handles, 
across  which  small  wires  are  stretched ;  8, 

8,  for  the  purpose  of  catting  the  tiles.  This 
frame  is  movable,  for  the  porpose  of  cutting 
the  tiles  where  the  end  of  the  board  occurs. 
6  is  the  shaft  which  passes  through  th« 
machine,  upon  which  iron  knives  are  fas- 
tened to  grind  the  clay.  To  the  lower  ends 
eccentrics  are  listened,  that  move  the  plunger 
in  the  clay  box,  to  which  the  die,  4,  is  fat- 
tened. 6,  is  the  lever  by  which  the  cut-off 
plate  is  driven  over  the  clay  box,  after  it  is 
filled,  to  prevent  the  clay  from  pushing 
back  up  in  the  machine  when  the  plunger 

pushes  it  out.  9,  is  the  yoke  upon  which  the  slide  is  fastened,  driven  by  an  eccentric  on.  the 
shaft  that  moves  the  lever,  the  plunger  throwing  It  back  when  making  the  plunge,  where  it  re- 
mains, leaving  the  cavity  open  again.  A,  is  the  sweep.  The  machine  makes  a  plunge  at  every 
turn  of  the  shaft.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  time  required  to  make  a  turn  of  the  shaft,  makes 
a  plunge,  which  gives  the  man  that  cuts  them  ample  time  to  do  so,  and  set  them  in  drying 
racks,  which  are  placed  upon  the  hand  barrows  for  the  purpose  of  moving  them  when  dried  to 
the  kiln. 
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SEDGEBEER'S  mPROYED  CONICAL  FRENCH  BURR  STONE  MILL. 
For  floor,  com,  and  feed,  Ifj  horse  or  uy  other  power. 


DncBimoN.— The  grinding  surface  of  the  Conical  Burr  Mill  is  made  of  the  best  imported 
French  Burr  stone,  conical  in  shape,  the  bed  stone  being  formed  ont  of  solid  cubical  block,  se- 
cored  in  a  square  cast-iron  ease,  in  the  center  of  which  Borr  blocks  the  concare  grinding  sor- 
face  is  formed,  as  above  represented,  in  Fig.  1,  at  B  and  0.  The  ninning  stone-stone,  or  cone, 
is  one  solid  block  of  borr  stone,  securely  fastened  on  the  mill  spindle,  as  above  represented  in 
F!g.  N.  Both  the  running  and  concave  stones  are  fitted  to  each  other,  and  then  ground  in  to. 
gother,  which  forms  the  grinding  surface  ;  into  which  furrows  are  cut  at  regular  intervals,  to 
ficilitate  the  discharge  of  the  flour  or  meal ;  the  whole  being  firmly  fastened  on  an  iron  frame 
as  above  represented  in  Fig.  2,  having  no  joints  or  wood  in  the  entire  frame,  which  establishes  a 
solidity  and  durability  beyond  any  other  portable  mill  known.  The  stones  are  dressed  in  per- 
feet  order  for  immediate  use,  to  be  worked  with  a  belt  as  wide  as  the  mill  pully,  drawn  from 
any  kind  of  power  soflloient  to  give  the  necessary  motion  to%be  mill,  as  designated  below. 

▲—Represents  the  head  plate,  secored  with  four  nut  bolts  to  the  iron  cubioally  shaped' case 
holding  the  stonea. 

B— The  iron  eobloal  case  containing  the  concave,  or  bed  of  stone,  secured  to  the  iron  frame 
D,  with  bolts  on  each  side. 

G— The  hopper  bed  wHh  thumb  screw,  eooloeing  the  revolviiig  feeder,  which  bed  moknoIlM 
onsefewed  fr<om  the  mllL 

D— The  oast  ifoa  frame  of  the  entire  mill  made  in  one  entire  piece  idthoot  Jototi. 

S— Thegrahi  lK)pperto  be  enlaiged  with  wood  as  reqoired,  and  removable  at  pleasure. 

F--TI»thnBibaorew  which  regolates  the  flBodl^forelng  the  swing  Tslve  againsl  or  Mtrlhe 

MvUvlttg  ftPMSTi 

/--•fh^miNrtb  or  dinhaiglog  apertore  of  the  mOl. 

K-PoHy  to  nm  ailnttlottedbxthe  anm  on  the  heed  pbrte,  Mrm  from  e  irvB  fteeittfcliUe 
ifleemlMiiitai 
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L— The^regalatiog  set  ecKW,  <'left  handed  thread,"  for  grindiog  fine  ixr  coane,  haying  a 
counter  rink  in  the  end  towards  the  mill,  that  holds  a  thick  piece  of  leather  which  receives  the 
prefigure  of  the  spindle  when  grinding,  and  holds  it  to  its  place. 

M— The  jam  not,  or  wheel,  for  holdhig  the  regulating  set  screw  to  its  place  when  set  as  Te> 
quired. 

N— A  detached  view  of  the  running  stone  with  the  revolving  feeder  on  the  mill  spindle,  show- 
ing the  feeding  groove  in  the  feeder. 

O — ^View  of  the  inside  of  the  concave  stone  in  the  iron  case,  detached  from  mill  frame. 

XXX  3— Journal  bearings  for  the  mill  spindle  of  the  running  stone. 


BOOK  BEE-HIVK 

The  above  cut  represents  W.  A.  Flanders'  Patent  Movable  Comb  Bee-Hive.  It  is  upon  a 
modified  plan  of  the  celebrated  Huber  Hive,  the  frames  opening  like  a  book,  with  surplus 
honey  boxes  above.  In  swarming,  this  hive  is  divided  by  uplifting  one-half  and  replacing  it 
with  an  empty  part 


HAYNES'  PATENT  PORTABLE  BRACE  PENCE. 


Patented  April  7, 1863. 
'  DiscRTPTioir. — This  fence  is  constructed  of  pannels  made  in  part  by  means  of  braces  interlaced 
diagonally,  which  pannels  are  so  united  together  at  the  ends,  that  the  fence  may  be  thrown  into 
a  zigzag  position,  which  Insures  great  firmness  without  the  posts  entering  the  ground,  and  also 
provides  for  opening  the  fence  at  any  desired  point  for  the  passsge  of  a  team,  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  opening  of  a  gate.  The  braces  are  made  about  four  feet  four  inches  long,  two  inches 
wide,  and  full  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  ;  and  are  nailed  to  top  and  bottom  rails,  made  of 
stuff  about  one  and  one-fourth  inch  thick,  and  about  three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  one  of 
vhioh  rails  is  inserted  in  the  standard,  and  both  are  nailed  to  the  post  inserted  between  them 
at  the  other  end. 
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ExPBNSS  OP  Matbruls. — When  lumber  is  worth  ten  dollars  per  thoiuandi  the  cost  of  lumber 
and  nails  for  one  rod  of  fence  complete  will  not  exceed  thirty- eight  cents.  The  pannels  cai^  be 
made  bj  any  farmer  at  a  rapid  rate,  with  the  help  of  a  bench  frame. 

The  advantages  of  this  fence  o?er  all  others : 

Ist  It  is  very  strong ;  wind  cannot  blow  it  over  if  properly  set  up  and  anchored  to  the 
ground  at  the  comers  with  a  small  wooden  hook. 

2d.    It  is  very  light— a  team  can  haul  enough  at  a  load  for  thirty  rods  of  fence. 

8d.    It  is  rapidly  put  up,  and  as  readily  opened  at  any  desired  point  as  a  gate. 

4th.  The  cost  of  building  and  materials,  as  stated  above,  make  it  the  moat  desirable  fence 
in  use. 


In  the  class  of  Tools  and  Household  Implements  there  were  58  entries,  with  the  following 
awards: 

TOOLS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  DCPLEXXNTS. 

Best  farm  road  scraper,  Baldwin,  Dewitt  &,  Co.,  Cleveland $1 

*<   cheese  vat  with  heater  attached,  Roe  &  Blair,  Madison,  0 5 

'•    churn,  L.  S.  Colburn,  Oberlin 3 

"   butter  worker,  Richardson  &  Keeler,  Sherman,  N.  Y 1 

«   washing  machine,  J.  F.  Pond,  Cleveland .     3 

**   clothes  wringer,  Putnam  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland 3 

"   mangle  or  ironing  machine,  Thos.  Farnesworth,  Cleveland 2 

"   clothes  horse  to  occnpy  the  least  space,  John  Danner,  Canton 2 

"   wcllpump,E.  Rhode?,  Sr.,  Clyde .' 3 

'*    apparatus  for  raising  water,  Ilutton  &  Co ,  Cleveland 2 

'*   and  most  numerous  collection  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  manufactured 

in  Ohio,  price  and  utility  to  be  considered,  Baldwin,  Dewitt  &  Co.,  Cleveland 25 

AwABDiKO  CosfxnTEE.— A.  T.  Barnes,  R.  R.  Donnelly,  and  B.  W.  Coutant 
L.  S.  COLBURN'S  REACTION  CHURN. 


ADVAKTAOES  GLADfBD. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  desirable  advantages  claimed  for  the  Reaction  Churn 
over  others  in  use  by  those  who  have  given  them  a  trial  for  the  past  six  months  : 

1.  Simplicity,  Cheapness,  Durability  and  Perfection  combined. 

2.  The  ease  with  which  they  are  operated,  managf  d  and  cleaned. 

3.  That  they  get  more  butter,  of  a  better  quality,  and  with  much  less  labor  than  with  any 
other  ohom  they  ever  used. 
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Mj  Inventloii  oonilsts  In  the  oombinatiooi  of  ft  charn-box  and  gew  wheel,  iHth  4  taro»d  hori- 
eontal  shaft  and  dashera ;  the  daihen  paadog  throogh  the  ehaftobliqiiely ;  and  also  in  peonUar 
oolmte^beate^l  in  the  lower  part  of  the  box. 

The  object  of  my  inrention  I0  to  improTe  the  eflloienoy  of  box  ehnriis,  by  giving  the  cream 
both  a  rotary  and  a  longitodinal  motion,  and  at  the  eame  time  to  force  a  aoffioient  amoont  of 
oool  air  through  the  cream  to  prevent  its  becoming  heated  by  friotioo  or  agitation.  The  ad- 
Tantages  of  the  diagonal  dashers  and  broad  shaft  are  as  follows :  ▲  oomplete  reaction  is  pro- 
duced in  the  cream  by  the  dashers  at  each  half  revolution  of  the  diafl,  and  the  shaft  being 
flat  and  broad,  the  cream  in  the  centre  of  the  chum  is  agitated  eqvally  iHth  the  rest  Although 
this  chum  is  extremely  simple  in  its  constraction,  yet  by  its  peculiar  reaction  on  the  cream,  I 
am  enabled  to  chum  in  from  three-quarters  of  a  minute  to  three  minutes,  and  make  as  much 
and  as  good  butter  as  any  chum  in  use. 

L.  a  COLBURN, 
[Manufacturer  and  patentee,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


PUTNAll  CLOTHES  WRINGER. 

jTu i«A«  v;i.v/ini»  IT ftinv^rou  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Vulcaniaed  Rubber,  wiU 

bear  hot  and  cold  water,  and  will  neither  bceak 
nor  tear  off  buttons. 

Our  hnproved  method  of  fastening  the  Rub- 
ber to  the  shaft,  secured  to  us  by  letters  patent, 
we  believe  to  be  superior  to  any  other. 

The  frame  being  of  iron,  thoroughly  galvan- 
ized, all  danger  from  rust  is  removed,  and  the 
liability  to  shrink,  swell,  split,  Ac.,  so  unavoidable  in  wooden  machines,  is  prevented. 

The  spiral  springs  over  the  rolls  render  this  machine  self  adjusting,  so  that  small  and  large 
articles,  as  well  as  articles  uneven  in  thickness,  are  certain  to  receive  uniform  pressure. 

The  patent  fastening,  by  which  the  maehine  is  tightened  to  the  tub,  we  believe  to  be  superior 
in  simplicity  and  efficiency,  to  anything  yet  offered. 

It  will  wring  thoroughly  anything,  from  a  single  thread  to  a  bed  quilt,  without  any  alteration 
whatever. 

Ko  thumbHKsrews  or  eomplicated  fastenings  to  wear  out  or  get  out  of  order ;  it  can  be  fas- 
tened firmly  to  the  tub  in  a  ringle  second. 

Among  the  ooUectioA  exhiUted  Ij  Baldwin,  Dewitt  &  Co.,  weit  the  fbllowing  machines: 
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oiDm  mzx*  AVD  pbibb. 


There  were  25  entries  of  Plows,  oq  which  the  following  awards  were  made : 

FLOWS. 

Best  plow  for  general  purposes.  Rice,  French  A  Co.,  Springfield •••  fit 

2d  best, Baldwin,  Dew!tt&Ca,GleyelaDd .....4 5 

Best  stubble  plow,  Rice,  French  A;  Co.,  Springfield It 

2d  best,  Domer  ft  Nolte,  CleTeland 6 

Best  sod  plow,  Wm.  Whitelj,  Springfield It 

2d  best,  Domer  ft  Ndte,  Cleveland  v.. 6 

Best  sab-soil  plow.  Pierce  ft  Blakeslee,  Clevehuid 6 

Best  one-horse  plow,  Rice,  French  ft  Co.,  Springfield :  1^ 

▲wABDDio  CoMMinxs.— Jacob  Dillman,  G.  W.  Woodwortfa,  Gea  R.  Brooker  and  DiWd 
Law. 


In  the  class  of  Ydiicles  there  were  29  entries,  to  which  the  annexed  awards  were  made : 


Best  two-horse  family  carriage,  Herts  ft  Riddle,  Ravenna $lt 

"   topbnggy,  Brewster  Co.,  New  York 1^ 
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Best  trotting  wagon,  Merts  &  Riddlo,  Bayiona 7 %^ 

<*   street  goods  wagon,  W.  T.  Tates  American  Express  Co.)  Cleveland 5 

"  Jack  screw,  G.  T.  Pierce,  Cleyeland 1 

"   willow  cab  for  children,  P.  J.  Body,  Cleveland med 

"  wood  cab  for  children,  Cleveland  Wood  and  Willow  Manufg  Co 6 

«  display  of  carriage  wheels,  bubs,  etc.,  Ohas.  Leverett,  Cleveland 5 

«   display  of  carriages  and  boggles,  Merts  A  Eiddle,  Ravenna tft 


AwABDixD  Comorm.— T.  B.  Fisher,  A.  W.  Hurlbat  and  Jacob  Lawman. 


There  were  20  entries  of  Sewing  Machines,  and  one  entry  of  Knitting  Maofaiie.   These 
received  the  following  awards : 

8SWD7,0  AND  KNimNG  MACUINBS. 

Best  knitting  machine,  Miss  S.  Branson,  for  ^ken's  machine,  Cincinnati $5 

Best  sewing  machine  for  mannfaetaring  porposes,  I.  A.  Isaacs,  Singer's  No.  2,  Cleveland. .  5 

Best  sewing  machine  for  family  ose,  J.  B.  Strong,  Wheeler  &  ^i^son's,  Cleveland 5 

Best  sewing  machine  not  to  exceed  $50,  D.  M  Somerville,  Howe's  machine,  Cleveland 1^ 


New  Style  Cloth  Prester  and  Hemmer.  QIaee  Braider. 

AwABUxo  OoxiiXTni>-Ira  Rose,  Mr&  N.  8.  Townshend,  M  J.  Horst 
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With  an  experienoe  of  eleven  jean  in  mannfactnring  and'  improTing  their  mieblM,  Hm 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  xSewiog  Machine  Company,  spariog  no  expense  to  render  the  nmcfaing  aa  p«r- 
fe<it  as  can  be  made,  have*  lately  introduced  seTeral  new  improTements,  among  ivhich  are  4te 
Glass  Cloth  Presser  and  Hemmer  and  the  Glass  Braider,  as  represented  in  the  followinff  4ifer 
grams. 

The  Glass  Cloth  Presser  enables  the  operator  to  see  each  stitch  as  it  Is  formed,  and  to  goMa 
the  work  more  accurately. 

The  Hemmer  is  easily  attached  by  sliding  It  in  the  place  of  and  snbstitntlng  it  far  the  GiMi 
Cloth  Presser,  which  is  much  more  convenient  than  the  old  style  Hemmer. 

The  Braider  is  a  simple  and  iogenions  device  for  stitcUng  braid  on  any  Und  of  fabric  fn  tie 
Bost  elaborate  designs,  withont  any  previons  bastiog.    The  braid  follows  the  needle  idth  p«r> 


m 


4 
g 
§ 

1 

Q 


hoi  accnr^oy,  taking  any  cnrve  desired,  so  that  the  most  intricate  pattern  may  be  braided  with 
great  rapidityi  and,  as  it  is  made  of  glass,  the  stamped  pattern  can  be  seen  through  it  and  readilf 
followed-  , 
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fbe.Ootder,]Daaeal0oof|ja»,liQldB  tbeoordtoUipkofl^aodiBol  grMtadr«Btageintiti 
lag  Aiil  boaotm,  ooUan^  etc 

neingenoily  of  Ihe  Botstlpg  Hook  ia  wondoifQl  firom  its  remirkablo  slmpUcitj ;  it  dlt- 
poMMMT  wilh  the  dirt  of  labricatioiit  wd  reqoiree  no  addition  to  the  power  needed  to  drive 
the  machine,  while  the  stitches  are  made  more  rapidly.  ▲  good  deal  of  time  is  also  sftTcd 
iar  nindiag  the  bobMns  to  form  the  look-stitch. 

f  This  invention  of  the  Rotating  Hook  is  that  which  has  given  character  to  the  Wheeler  ft 
fSkaa  Machine,  and  although  the  stitch  is  the  same  «s  that  originally  prodooed  bj  Howe, 
it  is  done  by  a  more  simple  and  ingenions  method. 

The  Rotating  Hook  is  upon  the  end  of  the  main  shaft  that  moves  all  the  work,  and  is 
oaaved  out  of  solid  steel  by  a  series  of  the  most  ingenions  macbinee  that  we  ever  saw  in 
operation.  Indeed,  it  conld  not  be  made  by  any  other  means,  so  that  every  one  wouU  be 
perfect  and  exactly  like  every  other  one.  As  it  revolves  it  seizes  the  loop  of  the  thread  la 
the  needle  the  instant  it  passes  through  the  cloth,  opens  it  out  and  carries  it  aronnd  the 
bobbin,  so  that  the  thread  is  then  passed  through  the  loop  of  the  stitch ;  this  is  then  drawn 
ap  with  the  thread  in  the  needle,  so  that  the  two  ai<  looped  together  about  half  way  through 
tlie  cloth,  forming  the  strongest  possible  seam,  showing  the  stitching  exactly  even  upon  both 
aldesj  with  no  threads  above  tho  surface  to  wear  off  and  allow,  the  seam  to  rip. 


THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  classes  of  silks  and  mill  fOnrioe  there  wese  25  entries,  and  the  following  premiums 
were  awarded : 

8ILX  ANB  FABRIOB  OF  8IIX 

Beet  lb.  reeled  silk  made  In  fhmily,  G.  Reeves,  Cleveland... $2 

Beet  lb.  sewiqg  silk  made  in  family,  G.  Cramer,  Cleveland 2 

Bettpahr  silk  stockings,  Mary  L.  Sampson,  Paineeville 1 

MILL  FABUGB. 

Best  10  yards  woolen  cloth,  Cleveland  Woolen  iCills,  Cleveland $5 

Beet  cassimere^  Cleveland  Woalen  Mills ' ♦ S 

Best  flannel,  Cleveland  Woolen  Mills , 3 

Best  pair  woolen  blankets,  Cleveland  Woolen  Mills *..,.' 6 

Be«t  10  yards  floor  oil  cloth,  John  and  L.  Webster 6 

▲wAROiNO  Comoraa--^.  8.  Martindale,  H.  B.  Spdlman,  B.  T.  Sturtevant 


In  the  class  of  Needle,  Shell,  and  Wax  Work,  there  were  245  entries,  in  which  tiie  follow 
log  awards  were  made : 

KianLB,  8HKLL,  AND  WAX  WOBK. 

Best  ornamental  needle  work,  Fanny  McGarry $3 

Beet  ottoman  cover,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Coplin,  Cleveland 8 

rfest  specimen  of  wax  firnlt,  Wm.  Burger,  Cleveland S 

2t  best  specimen  of  wax  flruit.  Miss.  E.  Craig,  Cleveland » .  t 

Beet  fancy  work  with  needle.  Miss.  Erinda  K  Thomas,  Newbnrgh S 
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B«it  worked  collar,  Ulm,  Emma  HillB,  Cleyeland 3 

Beet  crochet  work,  Mrs.  G.  0.  Beardsly,  Cleyeland 3 

B«8t  worked  qailts,  Miss.  M.  0.  Spring,  Geneva 3 

BpBt  white  quilt,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Shaler,  Ashtabula 3 

Bf8t  patch  work  qailt,  Mrs.  Margaret  Johnson,  Cleveland •  •  3 

Btet  aik  patch  work.  Miss.  Aorial  Paine 3 

Best  lamp  stand  mats,  Mrs.  George  W.  Campbell,  Delaware , . . . .  3 

2d  best  lamp  stand  mats,  A.  C.  B.  Lyman^  Strongville 2 

Best  ornamental  shell  work,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Parker,  Cleveland * 3 

24  best  ornamental  shell  work^  Mrs.  S.  Scrivens,  Cleveland • 2 

Btst  specimens  wax  flowers,  Mrs.  Dr.  Palmer,  Cleveland 3 

2^  beet  specimens  wax  flowers,  James  Davis,  Cleveland 2 

Q^  embroidered  sofa  eashions,  Mrs.  Allen  Richmond,  Clei(eland 3 

Best  embroidered  mantillas,  Hower  &  Higby,  Cleveland .^ 3 

Best  embroidered  slipper,  Miss.  Lydia  Weston,  Warrenville 3 

Best  worked  vail,  Miss.  Emma  Yanderman 3 

Beet  worked  handkerchief,  Mrs.  Fanny  M.  McGarry,  Cleveland 3 

Best  worked  woolen  shawl,  Mrs.  H.  Selden,  Cleveland 3 

2d  best  worked  woolen  shawl,  Mrs.  H.  Nesbitt,  Elyria 2 

Best  silk  bonnett,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Wheelock,  Cleveland 6 


In  the  class  of  Hooflebold  Fabrics,  there  were  120  entries,  with  the  following  awards : 

HOOBBHOLD  FABBIC8. 

Best  pair  of.woolen  blanketai,  Mrs.  R.  Hawkins,  Rookport $6 

2d  beat  da  Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmatead 3 

Best  10  yards  flannel,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmatead 6 

2dbestdo.  Mrs.  Electa  Ackley 8 

Best  woolen  carpet,  Miss.  M.  0.  Spring,  Gteneva 5 

2d  best  do.  16  yards,  Mrs.  Betsey  Homton,  Painesville 3 

Best  10  yards  linen,  MrsL  Merriman,  Barton 6 

9d  best  do.  Miss.  L.  Phelps,  Cleveland  6 

Best  10  yards  linen  diaper,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Dayton,  Alden,  N.  Y 6 

2dbestdaBir8.M.A.Robb 3 

Bast  10  yards  kersey.  Mrs.  A.  Anderscm,  Painesville 6 

2d  best  do.  C.L  Dayton,  Alden,  N.Y 3 

Best  pair  kersey  blankets,  Mrs.  R.  Hawkins,  Rockport 5 

2dbest  do.  Mrs.  Milo Caldwell,  Painesville.... 3 

Best  rag  carpet,  15  yards,  Mrsi  A.  Merely,  LindenviUe 6 

2d  best  do.  Mrs.  George  Anderson,  PainesvQle $3 

Best  16  yards  tow  cloth,  Mrs.  Milo  Caldwell,  Painesvlle 5 

Best  hearth  mg,  Mrs.  C.  K  Sweet,  Cleveland 6 

2dbestdaMr8.S.E.Ovlatt,Richfleld 3 

Best  doable  carpet  coverlet,  Mrs.  W,  W.  Richards,  Solon 6 

2d  best  do.  Mra.  R.  Hawkins,  Rookpwt 3 

Best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmstead 2 

2dbestdo;Mrs.C.L.  Dayton,  Alden,  N.Y..... 1 

Best  pair  cotton  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  Zenas  Jadd,  Ravanna 2 
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2d  beet  do.  Mn.  F.  L.  Richardson,  Brooklyn 

Best  lb.  of  linen  thread,  Mfh.  George  Anderson,  Painesvllle .... 

2d  best  do.  Mrs.  A.  Anderson,  Painesyille 

Best  pair  of  woolen  fHnge  mittens,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Tjler,  Crestline. 

2d  best  do.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmstead 

Best  pair  of  woolen  mittens,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Lewis,  Rockport 

2d  best  do.  Mrs  J.  T.  Merrlman,  Barton 

Best  worsted  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  R.  Hawkins,  Rockport 

Best  stocking  yam,  Mrs.  M.  A.Robb,  Olmstead 

fieni  woolen  shawl,  Curtis  Cramer,  Clereland 

Best  mill  bag,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmstead 

Best  gents'  shirts,  Mrs.  E.  K  Lamder,  Cleveland 

Best  10  lbs.  dressed  flax,  Mrs.  A.  Anderson,  PainesfUle 

Best  6  lbs.  bleached  flax,  Mrs.  A.  Anderson 

3e8t  6  lbs.  flax  yam,  Mrs.  A.  Anderson 


AwABDiNo  CoMMiTTEi— H.  B.  Spcllman,  C.  a  Martindale,  Mis.  W.  J.  West,  Mrs.  Samael  M. 
Tonng. 


In  worked  metals  there  were  26  entries,  to  which  the  following  awards  were  made : 

WORKED  UWTkia, 

Best  display  of  copper  work,  L.  A.  Lammott,  Marietta silvmed 

display  of  brass  work,  B.  P.  Bower,  Cleveland silv  medand  $6 

display  of  axes,  Robins  &  Hunter,  Norwalk S 

display  of  plumbers*  goods  and  ware,  B.  P.  Bower,  Cleveland sllv  med 

display  of  iron  fence,  including  posts.  King,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ashtabula diploma  and  S 

display  of  Coopers*  tools,  M.  E.  Higley,  Cleveland 6 

display  of  kitchen  utensils  of  tin,  Henry  Blisk,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio S 

Do    Wm.  Pollybank,  Cleveland. diplou 


In  the  class  of  Staves  and  Castings  there  were  13  entries.    The  prvuiiims  awarded  were  m 
fbllows: 

BTOVn,  OASHKOS,  ETC. 

Best  cooking  stove  for  wood,  J.  E.  Hall,  Cleveland $5 

cooking  stove  for  coal,  J.  J.  Low,  Cleveland 5 

parlor  stove,  J.  J.  Low,  Cleveland 6 

warming  furnace  or  other  apparatus,  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleveland med 

cooking  range,  J.  J.  Low,  Cleveland ft 

Awarding  Comiotter.— J.  Cooper,  J.  C.  Banks  and  A.  H.  Wreui. 


In  Cabinet  Ware  there  were  18  entries,  and  premhuns  were  awarded  •■  fbllows  ; 

J.  J.  Gillmore,  Warren,  0.,  chair  for  invalids 18 

The  fbllowing  is  the  report  of  the  committee  : 
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The  committee  on  Cabinet  Ware  report  that  bat  few  articles  of  this  ware  were  entered  for 
exhibition,  although  it  is  of  extensive  use  and  manufacture,  and  on  it  liberal  pr<  mlums  were 
offered.  The  committee  award  a  premium  on  an  Invalid  chair,  entered  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Gillmore, 
of  Warren,  O.  In  th«?ir  opinion  the  purposes  of  its  construction  are  well  attained  by  a  varie^ 
of  eaiy  poeitionfiy  which  an  invalid  by  a  little  exertion  may  give  himself  when  using  the  chair. 

J.  F.  MooRi, 

J.  H.MAM8FinD. 


There  were  20  entries  in  the  class  of  Wooden  Ware,  and  the  committee  made  the  following 
awards: 

WOODEN  WABE,  KTa 

Best  grain  measures,  D.  W.  Hickok,  Jeilbrson,  0 $S 

turning  lathe  work.  Otto  Schmidt,  Cleveland S 

orier  willow,  G.  H.  Lodge,  Cleveland. t 

tfck  couoh  or  chair,  J.  J,  Gilmore,  Warren 8 

AwiBDixo  CoiiMrrTBi.~M.  A*  Brown,  James  Taylor  and  Wells  Aldrich. 

In  the  class  of  Saddlers'  and  Shoemakers'  Ware  there  were  34  entries,  to  which  the  followinf 
awards  were  made,  and  of  which  the  oomodttee  reported  as  follows  : 

SADDLBBS'  AMD  BUOBMAKBRS'  WABB. 

Best  set  furm  harness,  W.  Pond,  Elyria,  0 : $5 

di^lay  hames  and  saddle-trees,  M.  R.  Hazard,  New  London S 

display  brushes,  B.  Figer,  Cleveland 

pair  of  dress  boots,  Geo.  Sill,  Cleveland 

pair  heavy  boots,  Smith  &  Dodd,  Cleveland 

pair  gents'  dress  shoes,  Smith  A  Dodd,  Cleveland    

pair  Congress  gaiters,  Smith  &  Dodd,  Cleveland 

pair  ladies'  gaiters.  Smith  &  Dodd,  Cleveland 

pair  ladies'  slippers.  Smith  &  Dodd,  Cleveland • 

pair  bootees,  Smith  ft  Dodd,  Cleveland. . . 

made  suit  of  gent's  clothing,  Isaac  A.  Isaacs,  Cleveland 


BBPOBT  OF  COMMITTBB. 

The  uodersinged  have  discharged  their  duty,  by  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  articles  oa 
exhibition  in  this  class,  and  report  as  follows : 

There  was  only  one  set  of  farm  harness,  but  that  was  In  every  way  worttiy.  One  pair  of 
hames— very  superior. 

The  display  of  bru8hes-HM>me  very  fine  brushes,  by  Industrial  School,  but  the  best  display 
was  No.  7. 

The  committee  were  at  some  loss  to  decide  upon  gents'  dress  boots,  but  finally  came  to  the 
f  onclnsion  that  No.  16  should  have  the  premium,  combining  more  utility  and  strength,  with  a 
Mgfa  order  of  -finirii  and  ddll  in  the  manufhcture.  We  wish,  however,  testate  that  No.  6  (fancy 
dress  boots)  oaonot  be  too  highly  commended  as  articles  of  taste  and  fancy  skllL  There  were 
three  entries  of  heavy  boots,  all  good,  but  the  best  were  No.  7.  There  was  only  one  entry  each 
of  gents'  dress  shoes,  congress  gaiters,  laidies'  gaiters,  ladies'  booties,  and  ladies'  slippers,  bat 
these  were  all  of  sueh  exetUeat  workmanship  and  quality,  that  we  did  not  hesitate  to  awatd 
tke  premiums  off(»ed. 

There  was  one  entry  only  of  gents'  suit  of  clothes— a  most  excellent  suit.    We  also  oommeni 
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Nos.  2,  S  and  4  under  the  he«d  of  salts  of  gents'  clothing.  Na  5  (mlseenaaeoos)  is  ft  rtrj  Inge- 
nloos  and  worthy  article  for  the  army,  or  travelois  deprived  of  hotel  or  house  tooommodrntiona. 
We  highly  recommend  the  boot  and  shoe  pattern,  No.  19,  (mieoellaneoiis)  ;  it  most  be  ft  rery 
usefhl  artlsle:  The  patent  backle  (No.  34)  we  commend  highly.  (Na  81),  broone,  an  excel- 
lent article.  Submitted, 

N*   W.  GOOUHUB^ 

John  Wolflbt, 


In  the  class  of  Chemicals  there  were  24  entries,  to  which  the  following  awards  were  made : 

CHSMIGAIfl. 

Best  white  lead.  Merely  ft  Carey,  (neveland « $1 

o    specimen  of  lard  oil,  Morehoose  &  Merriam,  Cleveland ,  •     ...  1 

display  of  blackiog,  T.  Larter,  Cleveland ^ 1 

:     lubrieating  coal  oils,  Morehoose  A;  Merriam,  Cleveland 3 

display  of  writing  fluid,  J.  N.  Owen,  Cleveland 1 

display  illuminating  coal  oils,  Morehouse  ft  Merriam,  Cleveland S 


In  the  class  of  Philosophical  and  Surgical  Instruments  there  were  13  entriea    Hie  pre- 
miums awarded  were  as  follows : 

PBILOBOPOIGAL,  Ra 

Beet  surgical  i nstruments,  J.  Frederick,  Cleveland • diploma 

specimen  dentistry,  T.  G.  Bristor,  Mansfield ^ploma 

electro-magnetic  apparatus.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  (Heveland diploma 

chronometers,  M.  Burt,  Cleveland.... diploma 


In  the  class  of  Glass,  end  Crockei^  there  were  35  eotrle^  bat  the  committee  failed  lo  report 
a^  awards  whatever. 


FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  class  of  Flour  and  Grain  there  were  66  entries,  to  which  awards  were  made  as 
follows : 

FLOUR  AND  QBAIK. 

Best  bbl  flour,  Ohio  manufacture  and  Ohio  wheat,  Dntton  ft  Preece,  Cleveland. $6  and  dip 

2d  best,  Chas.  W.  (Joe,  Qeveland 3  and  dip 

Beet  sample  of  white  winter  wheat,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel,  Thos.  Hird,  East  Roekport . .  $5 
Best  sample  of  red  winter  wheat,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel,  QeaAnderson,  PaiaeeviUe..    6 

Bestsampleiye,  not  less  than  half  a  bpahel,  Andrew  Wemple»  CoUamer « 8 

Dodooat8do,Thos.Bushnell,  HajsviU6.«.. 3 

Do  do  barley  do,  R.  Baker,  Avon 3 

Bo  do  buckwheat  do,  Thoe.Baehnell ,...•. 2 

Do  do  flax  seed  do,  €}ea  Anderson,  Painesville 3 
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BeBtBMnple  tfaotiij,  D0tle8iUuuiliairaba8helH.8.H(mt,  BaoUd 

Do  do  olOTer  seed  do,  Geo.  Andenoo,  PaloetTille 

Do  do  orohaid  cran  do, }  1ml,  J .  M.  T  abbe,  Cler  eland 

Do  do  yellow  corn,  J.  H.  Perrine,  Lebanon 

Do  do  white  oora,  J.  H.  Perrine,  Lebanon 

Coonytkee  reoommend  that  second  aa  well  as  first  premiums  be  offered  for  grain  and  seeds,  i 
this  departMeal  of  agricoltore  is  deeerring  of  special  enoonrageraent 

J.  IL  Olotu, 
T.  F.  Jot, 
L  Dbiogs. 


ITATBfBVT  OF  lyOTTON  *  PRKKgL 

1  hU.  white  wheat  flonr,  from  St  Clair  Mills,  Glereland,.  from  wheat  raised  hj  Mr.  Woolrloh, 
hst  ClerdaBd,  CoTahoga  coonty,  O. 
From  84  hnshols :  5}  bbls.  choice ;  U  bbl.  superfine,  and  }  bbL  oanaL 


CHEB3E. 

There  wste  14  entries  of  Cheese.    Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  awards,  statement  of  the  mann- 
ftetarers,  and  the  report  of  the  committee. 

fiesldieeee,  1  year  old  and  OTer,H.  F.  Giddings,  LindeaTille,  O $10 

2d  beet,  &B.  4  ^  N.  Carter,  Len^,  O ft 

Beet  and  largest  let,  A.  Bartlett,  Manson,  O SO 

2d  beet,  B.C.  Cos,  Mesopotamia 10 

Beet  eheeee  Oder  one  year  old,  H.  Sterens,  Sheflield 10 

2d  beet,  &  B.  ft  H.  N.  Carter,  Leroy 6 


Tb  rti  itawiihy  npwwilffiii  nn  lUnrin ' 

Qim :  Tea  are  preeented  with  twelre  samples  of  cheese,  to  which  your  attention  is  called, 
and  a  eareftil  examination  req^tfrdly  solicited.  Nnmbers  1,  2,  S,  4, 6,  0,  7, 8,  f ,  10  and  11, 
wcie  made  the  id,  Sd,  4th,  ftth,  ith,  7th,  10th,  Uth,  12th,  18th  and  14th  days  of  Jane,  1868. 
Mmber  12  waa  made  the  diet  day  of  Joly,  1862,  from  the  miUc  of  80  oows,  erening  and  mom* 
ings  arilk,  with  no  addition  of  cream. 

raoom  OF  MAKUFAonna. 

The  ereolQg'e  mUk  is  stndned  into  the  yat,  and  the  animal  heat  taken  therefrom  t^  poving 
cold  water  Into  the  water  chamber  of  the  Tat,  and  setting  tin  holders  filled  with  water  into  the 

What  eceam  has  arisen  during  the  night  is  ^iplied  into  the  steamer,  and  the  morning's  milk 
pouedootoit  A  fire  is  made  in  the  heater  and  milk  brought  to  a  temperatore  of  84  degrees. 
Bnongh  lemel  Is  then  added  to  coagulate  the  milk  and  make  it  sofllclently  firm  to  cut  ia  60 
ndnntesL  Thea  oat  with  a  wire  cutter  into  inch  square  blocks;  it  then  stands  20  minutes ;  then 
work  the  o«td  oareAilly  with  the  hands  20  minutes ;  then  take  off  a  portion  ot  the  whey  and 
start  a  fire  in  the  heater ;  commence  heating  gradually,  stirring  oarefUlyunta  the  temperatore 
1 04  degreei^  then  shnt  off  the  heat  and  coTcr  the  rat  with  a  cloth  and  let  it  stMid  60 
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ninates ;  then  take  off  some  more  whey,  start  the  fire,  and  ooatimie  to  work  the  card  with  tht 
hands  until  it  is  raised  to  a  tempuratare  of  104  degrees ;  eo^er  with  a  cloth  and  let  stand  one 
hour,  or  until  sufficiently  cooked ;  then  get  the  whey  off,  and  Fait  with  Onondagua  fkctory 
filled  salt — tw<  pounds  and  four-tenths  to  the  100  gallons  of  milk ;  work  the  curd  fine  before 
putting  to  press.  Press  one  day  with  two-inch  wrought- iron  screws  as  hard  as  one  man  cao 
turn  with  a  lever  four  fett  long.    After  taking  firom  the  press,  grease  and  turn  every  day. 


FBEPARATION  OF  BEKKKT. 

Kill  the  caif  at  five  days  old,  when  their  stomachs  are  empty,  salt  them  inside  and  out,  and 
hang  them  up  to  dry.  When  one  year  old  and  dry,  put  one  dozen  into  a  crock,  to  which  add 
salt  and  water,  let  stand  until  the  strength  is  out,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 

To  the  qu«^tions  propounded  we  answer  as  follows : 

1.  Improvtd  oative& 

2.  Timothy,  red  and  white  clover. 

3.  Long  continued  pa«turing  exhausts  the  soiL  Rotation  of  the  grasses  with  other  crops 
rightly  managed  will  improve  It. 

4.  When  cheese  commands  8  cents  per  pound,  dairy  lands  may  be  used  profitably  at  $35  per 
acre. 

6.  The  proper  temperature  of  a  ro>m  for  curing  cheese  should  range  firom  75  to  80  degrees. 
A  much  bigbtT  temperature  would  cause  too  rapid  a  state  of  fermentation  ;  causing  a  sharp 
pungent  flavor  aud  bitterness.  At  a  much  lower  temperature  fermentation  is  too  slow,  causing 
the  whey  or  moisture  to  remain  too  long  In  the  cheese,  causing  a  sourish  bitterness. 

a  £.  &  R,  N.  Cabbter. 

lb  the  Ommiliee  qf  Judgaon  Chme  at  (he  Ohio  State  Fair,  1863.* 

Gents  :  The  ob<  ese  offered  for  exhibition  are  a  sample  of  1,200  cheese  of  an  imiform  sise 
and  quality,  mauufastured  by  me  during  the  present  season,  at  the  Barlett  Dairy,  la  Muoson, 
Geauga  county,  Ohio. 

THB  PB0GB8S  OF  ICAinTFACTUBE. 

The  milk  at  night  is  r^eived  and  put  into  tin  vats,  set  inside  of  wooden  ones,  aod  a  stream 
of  cold  spring  water  set  running  through  the  wooden  vats  to  keep  the  noulk  oo^  and  sweet,  and 
kept  running  all  night 

In  the  morning  the  milk  is  again  received  and  put  in  with  tiielast  night's  milk,  the  temperature 
of  the  wh*ile  raised  to  82  deg.  Fahr. ;  coloring  is  added  sufficient  to  produce  a  nch  cream  color, 
and  sufficient  rennet  to  produce  perfect coagulatiou  iu  one  hour.  The  whole  mass  is  (hen  stirred 
until  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  is  then  left  until  the  curd  is  sufficiently  formed  to  commence 
working.  It  is  then  cut  up  very  fine,  heat  raised  to  88  degrees,  thoroughly  stirred  20  minutes, 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  the  curd  to  settle,  the  whey  is  then  drawn  off  duwn  to  ihe  curd  ; 
the  curd  is  then  filially  broken  up  and  the  heat  raised  to  1^8  degrees ;  it  is  then  k.  pt  stirred  for 
an  hour,  so  that  it  bhall  n  jt  pack  together,  aud  then  allowed  to  stand  until  the  curd  is  done,  the 
heat  maintained  at  i>8  degrees  all  the  while.  When  the  curd  is  finished  aud  firm,  it  is  dipped 
into  a  draiuer,  whero  the  whey  runs  off,  and  three  pounds  of  salt  to  every  100  gallous  of  milk 
is  added,  aud  thoroughly  worked  in  and  incorporated  with  the  curd.  It  is  theu  put  into  the 
press,  pressi'd  two  hours,  taken  out,  turned  over,  and' a  cloth  bandage  put  on,  replaced  In  the 
press  aud  lefl  until  the  next  day.  It  is  tben  taken  from  the  press  and  rubbed  over  with  grease, 
eaiTled  to  the  curing  rooms  and  placed  on  the  ranges,  turned  and  rubbed  evtry  day  until 
•ared. 
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nuCPAlUNa  A3SD  FBBSXRYIKa  BEVNBT. 

A  calf  shonld  neTer  be  kiHed  for  the  rennet  at  \em  than  five  days  old,  an^  ten  days  is  better. 
Let'tbe  calf  b»re  a  fbll  meal  of  milk,  and  let  him  stand  16  to  18  hours,  kill  him,  take  out  the 
rennet,  tnrn  the  skin  wrong  side  oat,  ^ve  it  a  shake,  mb  thoroaghly  with  salt,  turn  it  right 
side  ont,  mb  with  salt,  stretch  on  a  small  bow  and  hang  np  to  dry. 

To  prepare  it  take  one  gallon  for  each  skin,  and  at  90  degrees  temperature,  soak  three  days, 
stilting  and  rubbing  the  skins  each  day.    Add  a  larye  quantity  of  salt  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

ANSWEB8  TO  QUBSTIONS  BT  THS  BOABD. 

1.  Our  common  stock  crossed  with  Devon  I  consider  the  best  for  dairy  purposes. 

2.  White  clover  decidedly  the  beit  variety  of  grass  for  butter  and  cheese. 

3.  Uoless  manures  are  carefully  husbanded  and  judiciously  applied,  long  grazing  does  injure 
land  for  dairy  purposes.    With  careful  husbandry  and  judicious  management  it  does  not 

4.  From  $25  to  $30  per  acre. 

6.  70  degrees  Fahr.  A  higher  temperature  tends  to  make  a  cheese  strong  flavored,  and  a 
lower  temperature  sometimes  makes  a  cheese  bitter  in  taste. 

No.  of  cows  worked  80— ten  to  eleven  cheese  made  per  day.  No  addition  made  of  cream. 
A  screw  preas  is  used  and  we  intend  to  give  each  cheese  six  tons  pressure. 

A.  Babtlbtt. 

E.  C.  cox's  STATEMENT. 

fb  the  (hmmitUe  qf  Judges  on  Cheese  : 

The  cheese  that  I  have  offered  for  inspection  was  made  between  the  20th  and  25th  of  June  \ 
No.  of  cows,  430  ;  was  made  from  one  mill^iog  only.  No  addition  of  cream.  No  rennet  used 
with  the  curd.  Pressed  with  a  screw  press— pressure  not  known.  Pressed  from  24  to  36 
hours— prefer  from  36  to  40  hours ;  then  keep  in  a  cool  well  ventilated  room. 

R  C.  Cox, 

C.  H.  DUN-BAR  t  SON's  STATEMENT. 

One  cheese,  made  about  July  12, 1863.  No.  of  cows,  2a  Made  from  two  milkings.  No  ad- 
ditian  of  cream.    Rennet  prepared  with  salt  and  water.    Pressure,  self-press. 

TREATMENT. 

Caps  remain  in  two  weeks,  then  remove  and  grease,  turning  every  day. 

1.  Native  cows. 

2.  White  clover. 

3.  According  to  use. 

4.  $80  per  acre. 

HAMMON  Steven's  statement. 

My  cheese  was  made  the  lat-t  of  June  and  first  of  July,  from  the  milk  of  18  cows,  at  two 
milkings,  with  no  addition  of  cream.  Rennet,  when  taken  from  the  calf,  turned  and  careflilly 
washed  in  sweet  whey  or  milk  ;  turn  them  back,  salt  well,  stretch  on  a  stick  and  hang  by  the 
stove  until  well  dried,  then  put  in  a  bag  or  sack  and  hang  in  a  dry  place.  Prepare  two  rennets 
in  a  gallon  crock,  filled  with  water,  salt  well,  set  in  a  cool  place,  and  strain  through  a  cloth 
when  ready  for  use.  I  press  with  a  lever.  The  amount  of  pressure  is  1,500  pounds.  Grease 
the  surface  when  taken  out  of  the  hoop,  and  the  balance  when  dry ;  turn  it  every  day,  rubbing 
It  frequently  with  lard  or  batter. 
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I  ooDslder  the  native  breed  of  cows  the  best ;  they  produce  an  eqoal  amonnt  of  hotter  and 
eheeae  that  a  large  blooded'  cow  wiU,  with  aboai  two-thirds  the  expense  of  keeping.  Best 
grass  for  pasture  is  timothy  and  white  clover.  Long  coatinQed  pasturing  ezhaasts,  and  the 
wild  and  Jane  grass  rons  oat  the  tame  and  prodnoes  less  feed.  In  this  section  $20  wonld  be 
aboat  an  average ;  some  farms  would  be  profitable  at  higher  and  some  lower ;  about  75  degraea 
is  the  right  temperature  for  curing  cheese.  In  a  higher  temperature  thej  would  be  likely  to 
mould  and  sour.  X  set  milk  in  a  vat  over  ni^^t,  skim  the  thickest  part  of  cream  in  the  mocn- 
ing,  then  add  morning's  milk,  cool  or  warm  to  80  degrees ;  add  sufficient  rennet  to  fet<^  curd 
in  so  minutes,  then  break  curd  fine,  raise  the  heat  moderatelely  to  100  degrees,  stirring  the 
ourd  frequently,  draw  off  whey ;  one  teacup  of  salt  to  18  pounds ;  cool  to  80  degrees ;  press 
and  preserve  as  above  stated,  and  jou  have  such  a  cheese  as  1  make. 

'   ''Ha10I(6i^  $TIVldlB. 
8TATEMBKT  AS  tO  BLI>Rn>0E'8  CBXESm.  .  '  ' 

The  four  cheese  exhibited  were  made  June  13,  14^  1^  and  16.  He  keeps  200  CoVs.'  *Tfm 
cheese  is  made  from  two  miUdngs.  All  the  cream  is  worked  into  the  cheese.  Rennet  is  pre- 
served with  salt,  and  prepared  by  soaking  in  pure  spring  water.  The  cheeee  is  pressed  with 
iron  screws,  the  amount  of  presure  very  heavy,  but  not  ascertained.  The  best  cows  we  hcvo 
are  a  cross  of  the  Durham  and  conunon  stock.  Our  grasses  are  oommon— don't  know  which 
are  the  best  Dairying  properly  managed  improves  land.  The  price  per  acre  for  which  land 
can  be  profitably  uped  for  dairy  purposes  depends  on  the  quality.  The  proper  temperature  of 
a  room  for  curing  cheese  is  70  degrees  Fahr. 

The  milk  at  night  is  put  into  a  tin  vat  The  tin  vat  is  put  into  a  wooden  vat,  whidi.is  about 
two  inches  larger  each  way.  lliis  ppace  Is  filled  with  cpld  spring  water  and  the  job^  gently 
stirred  until  reduced  to  60  degrees  Fahr.  Then  the  water  is  1^  .to  run  all  night  wound  the 
miUc  The  cream  in  the  morning  is  mixed  with  milk  by  straining  and  stirring.  The  rennet  !• 
put  in  after  momiog  milk  is  put  in  and  the  heat  raised  to  80  degrees  Fahr.  It  is  leh  quiet  for 
about  40  minutes,  or  until  the  curd  breaks  with  sharp  comers  by  passing  the  fingers  through  it 
The  curd  is  then  thoroughly  broken  with  the  hands.  The  most  of  the  whey  is  then  drawn  off 
with  a  siphon.  The  heat  is  then  raised  to  100  degrees  Fahr.  and  left  to  cook  about  an  hour. 
The  balance  of  the  whey  is  then  drawn  off.  The  curd  Is  put  into  a  di%hier  and  salttfd,  ibout 
one  pound  of  fine  dairy  salt  to  40  pounds  of  curd.  It  is  then  putlnto  presses  and  pressed  ibout 
three  hours,  when  it  is  taken  out  and  bandaged  and  put  back  into  the  press  to  remain  until  the 
next  day.  When  first  taken  out  of  press  the  cheese  is  thorougly  greased  and  removed  to  the 
curing  room,  where  they  are  turned  every  day  and  rubbed. 

JoHx  L  SLMtmba. 

Toih$ff(m,Judge$<mChem,atth$OhioStaUFairfl6BZ:  .^    , 

The  two  chme  over  one  year  old,  exhibited  by  me,  were  made  on  M|ky,^7tii  an4  Jmi^  lyt,  '62, 
and  the  five  under  one  year  old,  on  the  4tb,  6th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  days  of  June>  ^^  fheest 
was  made  ttom  the  milk  of  38  cows,  at  two  milkings,  with  no  addition  of  cream. 

MOM  Of  FBBPABUIO  AHD  PBI8EBVIK0  BimiBT.  I 

The  calves  are  killed  when  five  days  old,  y^ith  an  empty  stomach,  which  is  usualfy  about  IS 
hours  after  sucking.  More  cheese  can  be  made  from  a  rennet  taken  from  a  cajf  soon  after  suck- 
ing and  saved  with  the  contents,  but  the  ftaoor  wiU  fio<  be  as  good.  When  taken  out,  tiie  renneta 
are  thoroughly  salted  and  stretched  on  hoops  to  dry— care  being  taken  to  h^ng  them  so  as  t» 
drip  as  little  as  possible.  Rennets  are  not  fit  for  use  untU  one  year  old  or  over.  When  wanted 
for  use,  half  a  dozen  dried  rennets  are  soaked  24  hours  in  one  gallon  of  soft  water,,  with  aa 
much  salt  added  as  will  di«olve;  the  skins  are  then  taken  out,  and  afterwards  soaked  agaha 
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until  the  Btrength  is  exhausted.  The  liquor  thiu  prepared  will  be  of  aniform  strengih,  and, 
after  using  from  it  once  or  iwioe,  the  amount  required  to  bring  tiie  cheeae  in  proper  dme  wifi  be 
aaoertained« 

▲MSWSB  TO  QUBSnONS. 

1.  The  native  breed  of  cows,  or  a  cross  between  the  native  and  Devon,  are  generally  better 
adapted  for  dairying  than  either  the  Shorthorn  or  Devon. 

2.  Our  pastures  are  principally  stocked  with  June  grass,  white  clover  and  red  top,  which 
probably  ftimishes  as  good  pasturage  for  making  cheese,  as  any  Idnd  we  have. 

3.  Think  it  will  improve  if  rightly  managed. 

4.  The  price  depends  much  upon  the  situation  and  quality  of  Boil,  whether  supplied  with 
goitable  buildings  or  not,  &c.  In  this  vicinity  it  would  probably  range  from  $25  to  $35  per 
acre. 

5.  From  70  to  75  degrees  is  ^e  proper  temperature  for  a  room  for  curing  cheese.  If  the 
beat  is  less  than  this,  more  time  will  be  required  for  curing ;  if  greater  the  cheese  is  apt  to  get 
"hufly,''  and  require  con^derable  attention. 

6.  Good  aparatus  for  making  cheese  is  an  important  item  in  dairying.  A  person  may  get 
along  with  an  old  fstshioned  €hee»e  tub,  press  and  a  kettle,  yet  the  saving  of  time,  fuel  and  labor 
in  ufiing  convenient  fixtures  would  soon  pay  for  the  extra  expense.  We  use  "  E,  A,  Bot^t  Pf- 
mium  Cheese  Vai  and  HealiTf"  which  undoubtedly  combines  more  advantages  tbian  any  other  appa- 
ratus introdaced.  As  fast  as  the  night's  milk  is  taken  into  the  dairy  room  it  is  strained  into 
the  vatf  and  well  cooled  by  turning  cold  water  into  the  water  chamber.  When  the  water  be- 
comes warm,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  more  cold  water  turned  in ;  with  this  process  the  milk  is 
kept  sweet  and  rich,  and  but  little  cream  rises  over  night  In  the  morning  the  milk  is  strained 
into  the  same  vat  with  the  milk  of  the  night  before,  and  a  fire  kindled  in  the  heater  about  20 
minutes  before  time  for  setting,  the  temperature  being  then  from  84  to  85  degrees ;  enough  ren- 
net is  added  to  curdle  the  milk  in  about  45  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  curd  is  well  formed  it  is 
thoroughly  broken  with  an  instrument  made  for  that  purpose ;  this  being  done,  the  curd  it 
allowed  to  settle  a  few  minutes,  when  the  fire  is  again  stiff  ted,  raising,  gradually,  the  temperature 
to  100  and  102  d^. ;  the  heat  is  then  checked  by  the  damper,  so  as  not  to  rise  above  that  point ;  the 
curd  is  well  stirred  and  broken  during  the  first  part  of  the  heating  process.  When  the  curd  is 
sufficiently  scalded  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  afterwards  the  whey.  After  the  whey  is  drained 
off  and  broken  up,  the  salt  is  put  in,  at  the  rate  of  a  teacup  frill  to  14  pounds  of  pressed  cheese. 
After  putting  in  the  press  it  is  thoroughly  pressed  two  days,  being  turned  in  from  two  to  three 
hours,  also  the  next  morning.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  rule  which  will  always  produce 
m^orm  resolts^-as  much  depends  upon  the  milk,  weather  &q.  How  and  when  to  do  this  can 
only  be- learned  by  experience  and  careftil  observation. 

H.  F.  GiDDnroa. 

BEFOBT  OF  OOMmTTra  ON  VBMKM, 

In  making  our  report  for  this  class,  your  committee  would  state  that  the  display  of  cheese 
on  exhibition  was  very  fine,  and  the  composition  so  close  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  came  to 
conclusions  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  and  that  we  have  ^one  entire  justice  we  can  hardly  hope. 
In  fact,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  of  different  manufacture,  the  competition  was  so  close* 
that  had  the  specimens  been  all  from  one  dairy,  they  would  have  done  credit  to  that  didry  Arom 
their  uniformity.    We  award  as  followa  : 

Best  cheese,  one  year  old  and  over,  entry  No.  11,  H.  F.  Giddlngs,  Lind^ville,  O. 

2d  best,  entry  7,  S.  £.  ib  H.  W.  Garter,  Ohio  State  Dairy,  Leroy,  O. 

1st  best  and  largest  lot  of  cheese,  entry  2,  Anson  Bartiett,  Hudson,  O, 

Mbest  do  do     9,  £.  C.  Cox,  Mesopotamia,  0. 
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lal  beti  oheeie,  one  jme  old,  mkij  8,  Harmoa  Stevoii,  BMRM,  Lorain  ooontj,  O. 
2d  best  do  do     6,  S.  R  ft  H.  W.  Carter,  Leroy,  O. 

In  ooming  to  the  concloaion  and  making  the  awards  we  have,  we  have  been  governed  by  the 
general  appearance,  the  quality  for  oittting,  and  ako  fitness  for  transportation ;  in  other  wordi 
for  handling  and  merchantable  purposes.  As  the  very  large  proportion  of  the  amoont  mana 
ftictnred,  must  necessarily  be  transported  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  this  is  a  c<m8ideratlon  of 
importance.  If  bnt  one  of  these  qualities  were  taken  into  accouot,  a  different  conclusion  might 
have  been  reached.  For  instance,  the  Ohio  State  Dairy  cheese  most  be  very  rich  for  cutting, 
but  apparently  ndght  M.  in  handling ;  while  entry  No.  2,  to  which  the  committee  award  1st 
best  in  lot  of  cheese,  appear  well  as  both  cutters  and  handlers.  As  has  been  intimated,  every 
lot  was  good  and  every  specimen  creditable^one  thing  which  caused  some  little  difficulty  in 
aiming  at  correct  condudons,  arose  from  the  classifications  adopted  by  the  Board.  The  manu- 
fluiture  of  cheese  is  annually  gaining  in  attention  and  importance  in  the  northest  counties  of 
the  StatOj  and  in  the  system  of  manufacture  there  has,  within  a  year  or  two  past,  been  a  great 
change.  Formerly  each  fiarmer  made  his  own  cheese,  upon  the  farm,  in  dairies  orfrom  ten  to  a 
hpndred  cows ;  now  a  number  unite  together,  building  a  factory,  or  individuals  build  such  fac- 
tories, purchasing  fhe  milk,  or  taking  it  to  make  up  at  so  much  by  the  pound.  In  this  mode  of 
manufacture,  a  somewhat  ditferent  description  of  cheese  is  made,  having  some  advantages  farmer 
dairies  cannot  have.  The  suggestion  we  wish  to  make  is,  that  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
interest  and  increasing  its  importance,  such  a  claseificaiion  be  hereafter  made  as  will  enable 
*'  factory  ''cheese  to  compete  only  with  '*'  factory  "  cheese,  and  ^^  farm  dairy ''  with  "  farm  dairy.'' 

P,  HrrcHooGc, 
£.  Bemiss, 
Thos.  F.  EiBBORy, 
F.  H.  Caknox, 

L.  T.  WiLMOT. 


BUTTBB,  BRBAD,  ETC. 

m  the  clasii  of  Butter,  Bre*d,  Ao^  there  were  H  entries,  the  fbllowing  are  tiie  airai^  and 
tlie  statementB  of  the  eiddUters : 

^  lot  10  lbs.  butter  in  rolls,  Mrs.  G.  S.  King,  Madison '. $!• 

24  best  do.  Mrs.  W.  Brown,  Rockport 6 

Best  lot  not  less  than  25  lbs.,  made  in  May  or  June,  Mrs.  R.  Hawkbis,  Rockport , . . . .  19 

2dbe8tdo.Mrs.M.  A.Robb,01mstead.. 6 

Best  tub  or  flf  kin  not  less  than  60  lbs.,  made  any  time,  Frank  Oakes,  BrecksviUe 10 

2d  best  do.  H.  Lane,  Geneva,  Ohio 6 

MXiO  AtfD  CBttAl,  FOOn. 

BeaiSloaveebaker'sbreaAnotlesithanidhonrsold,  John  Truber,  Cleveland 95 

Beat  biscuit,  MrsL  8.  W.  WhipiOe,  Cleveland 8 

Beat  soda  Usonit,Mi&  Sarah  W.  Whipple,  Cleveland 2 

Beat  aioavea  domeatio white  bread,  not  leas  than  48  hours  old,  Mrs.  W.  Brown,  East  Rock- 
port     9 

Best  domestic  com  bread,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Smith,  Cleveland 9 

Best  domestic  rye  bread,  Mrs.  G.  Perrine,  Milan,  O , ^ 8 

Beit  domeetio  brown  bread,  Mrs.  G.  Perrine,  Milan,  0 .' S 

Be8t6hams,MitchelftLadd,ClnofnBali 3 

Beat  half  bbL  mess  pork,  B.  Stetean,  Cleveland S 

Beat  half  bbL  beef,  B.  Stedman ^ 

AwABOiNO  CoiaaTTir.--C.  0.  Wick,  Miss  Louisa  Sumner,  Mrs.  Smith  Grimes,  Mrs.  0.  Watera. 
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Stathomt  of  B.  Baxbb.— Two  jan  batter  made  from  two  cowb  from  lOth  to  20th  of  Jane, 
The  cows  were  fed  on  grass  only.  Hilk  strained  into  tin  pans,  and  remained  86  boors ;  tiien 
skimmed,  and  the  cream  chamed  in  Dewitt's  Ther.  Cham ;  used  ttireo-fonrths  of  an  onnoe  of  lAw^ 
erpool  salt  to  one  pound  of  batter.    No  other  ingredients  ased. 

r  SrAnMEMT  OF  W3L  HuRST.—Ten  poands  batter  in  rolls,  made  September  12th,  ihmi  m^nn 
oows ;  no  other  feed  but  grass.  MIUl  strained  in  ten  quart  tin  pans ;  kept  thirt  j-siz  hoars  in 
oellar,  with  plenty  of  air  circulating  through.  Churned  in  a  box  chum ;  buttermilk  freed  from 
it  with  a  ladle ;  no  water  used.  Used  fine  Liyerpool  salt,  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  to  tho 
pound;  no  other  substance  used. 

Statbhimt  of  Hamhon  Stetkks.— My  batter  was  made  the  last  of  June ;  my  new  butter 
last  week  of  June,  from  18  cows.  A  small  mess  of  wheat  bran  and  whey  was  given  to  each 
eow  twice  a  day ;  the  milk  set  over  night  in  a  cheese  vat  Churned  in  a  stone  churn,  batter 
wadied  with  cool  water.    Salt  to  suit  the  taste  with  Ashton  salt    No  other  substances  used.' 

My  mode  of  managing  bees  at  present  is  yery  simple.  I  have  had  three  different  patent 
hives ;  I  put  my  bees  into  a  box  hive  with  a  hole  two  inches  in  the  top,  and  set  theminahoase 
made  for  that  purpose,  with  oie  side  open.  This  box  was  put  on  top  of  the  hive  the  early  part 
of  Hay,  and  taken  off  the  first  of  September.  H.  STEVENS. 

BftkTEitxsT  OF  Mrs.  S.  W.  Duxb. — Ten  pounds  of  butter  in  rolls.  Made  on  tiie  12th  day  of 
September,  1863,  from  six  cows,  gnus  fed.  Milk  set  in  tin  pans ;  skimmed  and  chamed  as  soon 
as  the  milk  soured,  in  a  crank  chum  of  '*  Foss  patent''  The  milk  worked  free  from  the  butter 
by  hand  with  ladle.  Salt,  one  and  one-half  ounce  to  the  pound,  common  barrel  salt  No  other 
■abfitance  used. 


HONET,  PBB8IBVB8,  FIGKLBS,  BTa 

In  .the  class  of  Honey,  Preserves,  Pickles,  &a,  there  were  175  entries,  on  which  the  following 
awaids  were  made : 

Best  10  lbs  honey,  B.  Holly,  Warrensville $6 

Jd  best,  W.  A.  Flanders,  Shelby 

Best  oollection  of  preserves,  "Mia,  J,  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland , 

Best  piokled  encumbers,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland 

Best  pickled  peaches,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bobb , 

Best  ^ekled  tomatoes,  Mr&  M.  A.  Robb 

Best  piokled  butteraats,  Mrs.  M.  O.  Spring,  Genera , 

Beit  i^ckled  melons,  Mrs.  Minuse,  Milan , 

Best  pickled  onions,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Blair,  Cleveland , 

Best  preserved  blackberries,  Mrs.  M.  Church,  Painesville 

Best  preserved  raspberries,  Mrs.  M  A.  Robb,  Olmstead 

Best  preserved  tomatoes,  Mrs.  M.  Church,  Painesville , 

Best  preserved  peaches  in  cans  and  jars,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland 

Best  preserved  pairs,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland , 

Best  preserved  gooseberries,  Mrs.  M.  0.  Spring,  Qeneva 

Best  preserved  quinces,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland , 

Best  currant  jelly,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland 

Best  gallon  apple  jelly,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent 

Best  pickled  gherkins,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland 

Best  tomato  oatsap,  Mrs.  Minuse,  Milan 

Best  cucumber  catsup,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmstead 

AwABDiMO  ComoTTBE— D.  W.  C.  SawycT,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Newton,  Mrs.  D.  W.  C.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  E. 
B.  PennywelL 
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SUOIR  BTAFOBATOBS  AKD  lOLLS. 

* 

In  the  elass  of  Sagar,  Eraporaton  and  Mills,  there  were  87  entries ;  the  following  ia  the  lia 
of  premioms  offered  in  this  class: 

Best  sorgho  mill $10 

2dbe8t    do        Silver  Medal  or    7 

Best  sorgho  evaporator , 10 

2dbest  do  Silver  Medal  <w    7 

Best  half  acre  sorgho  made  into  syrap* 20 

2d  best  do  do  do       Silver  Medal  or    7 

Best  lOlbe.  of  sorgho  sagarf • 40 

2d  best       do  do      6 

Best  gallon  sorgho  symp • •  •  • 10 

2d  best      do         do       6 

Best  gallon  maple  tsyrup 6 

Best  10  lbs.  maple  sogar 5 

In  the  Agricnltoral  Report  for  1857  is  a  statement  copied  from  a  publication  of  Joseph  Lov- 
ering  of  his  experiments  in  the  manofactore  of  sugar  from  the  Sorgho,  in  which  he  says  "  it  iH 
abont  as  easy  to  make  good  sngar  from  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  as  to  make  a  pot  of  good  mush, 
and  much  easier  than  to  make  a  kettle  of  good  apple-butter."  Tnls  para^ph  has  been  ezten- 
rively  copied  by  manufacturers  of  Sorgho  Evaporators  and  Sorgho  MiUs  in  their  catalogues, 
and  led  many  persons  to  think  that  Sorgho  sugar  was  as  readily  produced  as  a  "  pot  of  mush/' 
or  a  "  kettle  of  apple-butter-"  After  repeated  experiments  many  intelligent  persons  failed  to 
produce  any  sugar,  until  many  persons,  and  even  some  manufacturers,  doubted  whether  sugar 
could  be  produced  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  fiAct  that  the  Board  had  paid  premiums  on  Sorgho 
sugar  for  three  or  four  successive  years.  Statements  were  at  various  times  made  to  several 
members  of  the  Board  that  no  Sorgho  sugar  bad  been  produced  in  Ohio,  and  that  in  all  the 
cases  where  premiums  had  been  awarded  on  Sorgho  sugar,  that  it  had  never  been  awarded  to 
any  person  who  could  prove,  or  even  claimed  to  have  made  it.  In  order  to  ftilfil  their  mission 
the  Board  proposed  that  of  disseminating  correct  knowledge  upon  subjects  connected  with 
Agriculture,  the  Sorgho  Sugar  should  be  produced  upon  the  Fair  Grounds  during  the  Fair. 
This  proposition  did  not  meet  the  views  of  parties  manufacturing  Evaporat(Mrs,  and  pro- 
duced quite  a  number  of  protests,  from  among  which  we  select  the  following  one,  because 
it  is  the  Bhortest,  clearest,  ftillest,  and  embraces  all  the  points  of  the  more  lengthy  ones.  It 
is  the  desbre  and  object  of  the  Board  to  give  proper  encouragement  to  every  branch  of  pro- 
ductive industry  connected  with  agriculture,  and  the  Board  Is  firee  frx)m  pr^udice  in  favor 
of  or  against  any  special  processes  or  machinery  by  which  the  end  is  attained.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  awards: 

The  undersigned,  awarding  oonmiittee  on  Sngar  (Class  7,  Fourth  Department,)  at  the  last 
State  Fair,  having  been  informed  that  the  awards  made  are  r^;arded  as  informal  from  the 
absence  of  our  signatures  thereto,  we  respectftilly  submit  the  following  as  our  report: 

Best  Sorgho  Mill,  Clark  Sorgho  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati.  ^ 
2d  best       do        C.  &  J.  Cooper,  Mt  Vernon. 
Best  Sorgho  Evaporator,  Blymyer,  Bates,  ft  Day,  Mansfield. 
2d  best       do       do         no  award. 

*  The  culture  of  the  plant,  and  process  of  manufacture,  and  quantiW  of  syrup  produced,  to 
be  stated  in  writing,  sworn  to  by  (be  manufacturer,  and  filed  with  the  Secretary, 
t  The  sugar  to  be  manufiftotnred  during  the  Fair,  on  the  grounds,  from  the  Sorgho  or  Imphee 
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Best  half  acre  Sorgho  made  Into  syrnp,  no  ezhibiter. 

Best  10  Ibe.  Sorgho  Sagar  made  on  the  ground,  no  ezhibiter. 

Beet  gallon  Sorgho  Symp,  John  L.  Gill  &  Son,  Golnmbus,  made  In  Jacob's  EyaporatiO'. 
^  2d  best       do       do         Miss  M.  0.  Spragne,  made  in  Cook's  Evaporator. 
'  Beet  gallon  Maple  Symp,  Z.  E.  Eggleston,  G^nga  conntj. 

Best  sample  Maple  Sugar,  do  do 

Maple  Sngar  by  Geo.  Brockett,  and  Maple  Syrop  hj  G.  S.  King  and  G.  Brockett,  commended. 

R  S.  RiGUR, 

F.  N.  BiBout, 
Fbbs.  E.  Frit. 


PROTEST. 

2h  the  Ohio  StaU  Board  ^  AffHeuUure: 

Gbmtleiien  :— In  joor  list  of  i^eminms,  No.  iSy  Class  YII,  ezhibiters  of  Sorgho  Sagar  are 
reqaired  to  make  it  upon  the  ground  during  the  Fair.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  rule  out  hnmhreds 
of  farmers  who  have  been  successiyil  in  the  mannfaotnie  of  Sorgho  Sugar  since  your  last  Fair 
and  who  would  gladly  have  competed  for  the  premium  had  it  been  open  to  them.  As  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  bring  the  necessary  appliances,  they,  the  real  sugar  manufacturers  of  the  conn, 
try,  are  practically  ignored.  But  to  say  nothing  further  on  this  point,  as  the  manufacturers  of 
the  only  Evaporator  that  has  obtained  any  notority  for,  or  been  at  all  euccessftil  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Sorgho  Sugar  from  the  Sorgho  or  Imphee  canes,  we  beg  leaye  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  facta  concerning  the  production  of  Sorgho  Sugar  in  connection  with  the  above  coiidition> 
a  condition  which  we  presume  was  inadvertantly  adopted. 

1st  At  the  various  National  and  State  Fairs  and  Sorgho  Conventions,  to  this  date,  about  200 
samples  of  merchantable  Sorgho  Sugar  have  been  offered,  and  all  but  one  or  two  small  ones 
were  made  on  the  Cook  Evaporator,  and  this  result  in  face  of  the  fact  that  large  premioms 
were  offered  for  the  production  of  Sorgho  Sugar  by  any  mode  whatever,  and  also  of  onr  well 
known  claim  that  this  is  the  only  Evaporator  that  can  with  any  certainty  produce  sugar. 

2d.  You  will  allow  us,  then,  modestly  to  assume  that  the  conditon  attached  to  the  premium 
may  not  inappropriately  be  considered  as  pointed  at  the  Cook  Evaporator. 

Now  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  sugar  making :  In  all  our  publications,  and  in  all  remarks  at 
Fairs,  Conventions,  Ac,  no  other  claim  has  been  made  by  us  than  substantially  this:  That  bj 
Cook's  method  the  syrup  is  so  prepared  as  to  render  crystalization  more'certain  than  by  any 
other»  and  with  good  cane  and  the  use  of  the  Evaporator,  without  any  chemicals,  and  a  high 
even  temperature,  the  crystalization  may  be  rendered  absolutely  certain.  It  having  sometimea 
occnrred  within  12  to  24  hours,  we  have  so  stated  it,  and  from  this  has  arisen  the  mistaken 
supposition  that  we  claimed,  always,  to  be  aUe  to  effect  crystalization  immediately  npon  the 
ground.  But  as  crystalization  is  a  work  of  nature,  it  cannot  be  told  with  certfdnty,  and  we 
have  never  claimed  that  it  could,  whether  it  wUl  oe  completed  in  12  hours  or  12  days. 

Experience,  both  North  and  Soutii,  has  demonstrated  that  owing  to  various  causes,  the  length 
of  time  required  for  crystalization  of  the  syrup  is  prepared,  varies.  Hence  it  is  no  test  of  the 
sugar  making  quality  of  any  evaporator  should  the  syrup  fail  to  crystalize  within  a  epeciflad 
short  time. 

We  can  cite  several  cases  where  parties  have  gone  to  work  deliberately  upon  a  wager,  and  on. 
der  the  watchful  eyes  of  three  disinterested  witnesses,  and  produced  sugar  in  48  hours,  and 
drained  it  so  completely  that  it  was  dry,  merchantable  sugar  within  five  days  from  thegrindinf 
of  the  cane. 

But  with  the  Imperfect  appliances  on  a  Fair  Ground,  with  immature  cane  nipped  by  the  frost 
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with  no  warm  room  where  a  high  eren  temperature  can  be  kept  up,  the  probabilities  wonM  be 
against  the  most  soccessfti]  operator. 

We  respectfolly  snggest,  therefore,  that  the  condition  above  referred  to  be  waived,  and  that 
the  premium  on  Sorgho  and  Imphee  Sugar  be  awarded  to  the  best  sugar  made  since  the  last 
Fair,  the  samples  on  exhibition  to  be  not  less  than  20,  60,  or  100  lbs.  each,  as  you  may  decide. 
Tours  respectfully, 

BLTMYER,  BATES  &  DAY. 

Manufacturers  Cook's  Evaporator. 


VXOKTABLES,  ROOTS,  ETC 

In  the  class  of  vegetables,  roots,  3m,,  there  were  312  entries,  on  which  the  following  awards 
were  made : 

Best  one-half  bushel  Neshannock  potatoes,  6.  S.  King,  Madison,  0 $S 

2d  best,  W.H.H.Akms,  Brooklyn 1 

Best  o&e-half  bushel  Pinkeye  potatoes,  F.  G.  Lewis,  Rockport 2 

Best  one-half  bushel  Peach  Blow,  G.  H.  Lodge,  Cleveland 2 

Best  of  any  other  variety  not  named  above,  K  S.  WUlard,  CleveUnd 2 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Irish,  G.  S.  King,  Madison • :....    5 

Best  one-half  bushel  sweet  potatoes,  E.  S.  Willard,  Cleveland 3 

2a  best,  G.  H.  Lodge,  Cleveland •. 1 

B«6t  12  parsnips,  R  S.  WUlard,  Cleveland « 2 

Best  12  carrots,  John  Smith,  Cleveland 2 

Best  6  long  blood  beets,  John  Kelly,  East  Cleveland • 2 

Besteturnipbeets,B.S.Willard,  Cleveland 2 

Best  6  sugar  beets,  R  S.  Willard 2 

Beet  display  of  beets  io  variety  and  quality,  John  Smith,  Cleveland 4 

Best  peck  of  tomatoes,  Peter  Herker,  East  Cleveland 2 

2d  best,  J.  Baisch,  East  Cleveland 1 

Best  display  of  tomatoes  in  variety  and  quality,  John  Smith,  Cleveland 4 

Best  3  drum-head  cabbage,  R  S.  Willard,  Cleveland 2 

BestSred  dutch  cabbage,  R  S.  Willard 2 

Best  8  of  any  other,  not  named  above,  John  Kelly,  East  Cleveland 2 

Best  3  heads  of  cauliflower,  John  Marshall,  Brooklyn 2 

Best  head  of  broccoli,  John  Marshall 

B^t  6  heads  of  lettuce,  John  Marshall 

Best  one-half  peck  red  onions,  John  Seaber,  East  Cleveland 

Best  one-half  peck  of  yellow  onions,  H.  W.  Payne,  Brooklyn 

Best  peck  of  white  onions,  Peter  Herker,  East  Cleveland 

Best  &play  of  onions  in  variety  and  quality,  R  S.  Willard,  Cleveland 

Best  one^lf  peck  of  peppers  for  pickling,  F.  T.  Sherwin,  East  Cleveland 

Best^splay  of  peppers  in  variety  or  quality,  G.  H.  Lodge,  Cleveland 

'  Best  6  roots  of  salsify,  Lewis  Ford,  East  Cleveland 

Best  6  stocks  of  celery,  J.  Seaber,  East  Cleveland 

Best  3  marrow  squashes,  R  S.  Willard,  Cleveland 

Best  3  Hubbard  squashes,  G.  H.  Lodge,  Cleveland 

Best  8  crook-neck  squashes,  M.  B.  Oviatt,  Euclid 

Best  display  of  squashes  in  variety  and  quality,  G.  H.  Lodge,  Cleveland 

Best  and  largest  pumpkin,  J.  Baisoh,  East  Cleveland * .  • 
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Bdft  difplayofpompkins  in  yarietj  aid  quality,  G.  H.  Lodge,  Gleyeland $8 

Best  pe<i  of  Bweet  corn  in  •»,  F.  G.  L«wi%  Eockport ^ ,2 

Best  display  of  sweet  com  in  ear ,  G.  H.  Lod^,  Cleveland 3 

Best  3  mountain  sweet  watennelons,  P.  Herker,  East  aeyeiand 2 

Best  3  watermelons  of  any  other  yariety,  J.  S.  Blackwell^  Eaat  Cleveland 2 

Best  3  green  fleshed  musk-melons,  J.  Baisch,  East  Cleveland '  2 

Best  3  yellow  fleshed  musk-melons,  J.  B.  Lottridge,  Bockport . , 2 

Best  and  greatest  display  of  melons  of  all  varieties,  both  wateI-melol^  ^d  mus^-melonai  P. 

Herker,  East  Cleveland 1 , .  4 

Best  6 radishes,  J. Baisch,  East  Cleveland. ,.,...„ 1 

Best  one-half  peck  of  Lima  beans,  J.  M.  Tubbs,  Cleveland 2 

Best  peck  of  kidney  bunch  beans,  J.  B.  Lottridge»  Rockport 2 

Best  peck  of  pole  beans  other  than,  Lima,  J.  B.  Lottridge,  Bockport 2 

Best  peck  of  field  peas,  J.  D.  Herrick,  JefRirson 2 

Best  half  peck  of  garden  peas,  H.  Stephens,  Sheffield 2 

Beet  and  greatest  vaiie^  of  peas,  J.  D.  Herrick,  JeiBBnoii 3 

Beflit.halfp^k  of  gherkin  cuQumberB,G.H.  Lodge,  Cleveland 1 

Best  2  i^le  pie  melons,  Mrs.  G.  Penine,  Mika 1 

Beet  3  purple  egg  plants,  E-S.  WiUard,  Cleveland. ..,,. 1 

Best  6  stalks  of  rhub^b,y.T.  Sherwia,  East  Clevelaiid... 2 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  v^get^Wep  i^Osed  hy  on^.  exhibiter,  B.  a  Willard,  Clevelaid.  •  10 

AwABDiNo  CoMMiTTBB— D.  C;  Biofamond,  Henry  Bidenonr,  Geo.  W.  Sllngluff,  Henry  Bennet^. 


'  FIFTH  BEPABTMENT. 

raOWKtS)  maVEf  AMD  OBUII  HOUSB  PLAMTS— PltOFISBIOiriL  UST. 

In  the  class  of  professional  flowers,  there  were  42  entries,  to  wMob  the  I^Uowing  awafdl 
were  made : 

Best  collection  of  not  lees  thaa  20  vadeties,  variety  And  growth  b^ng  taken  into  considera- 
tion, M.  Hagerty, Cleveland ,..* • • $10 

Beet  12  varieties  as  above,  H.  Hagerty,  Cleveland .  • 

2d  best 

Beet  specimen  plant  in  or  out  of  bloom,  M.  Hagerty,  CtevelaBd 

Beet  display  of  not  lees  than  10  viuueties  of  variegated,  leaved  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom,  M. 
Hagerty,  Cleveland ,..• ,; *. 

2d  best,  B.H.BQemer,  Cleveland.... 

Best  single  specimen,  M.  Hagerty,  Cleveland • 

Best  eollection  of  aloes  and  cactus  in  pots,  J.  P.  Fletcher  Cleveland  •«. .  • « . . 

Best  collection  geraniums  in  bloom,  not  less  than  10  varieties,  IC.  Hagerty,  Cleveland 

Best  and  greatest  display  roeee  named,  M.  Hagerty,  Cleveland ^,.,, 

Best  displf^  of  coxcombs  and  amaranths,  J.  Galli^^,  Clet^and • 

Bestdiefilay  of  gladiolas,Ji.Hagerty«  Cleveland ....•• 

Best  hanging  basket,  M.  Hagerty « «...« 

2d  best,  G.J.  Proback 2 

Best  floral  ornament,  G.  J.  Proback,  Cleveland • 6 

2d  best,  Mrs.  H  Wick,  Cleveland 3 

Best  collection  of  fuchsias  in  pots,  growth  and  variety  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  G.  J. 
Proback,  Cleveland 3 

Best  disphiy  of  asters,  Peter  Herker,  East  Cleveland 3 
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Befltpair  parlor  boquett,  withoat  regard  to  style,  B.  H.  Boemer,  Clereland '$1 

Bast  20  Tarieaes  of  dahlias,  J.  P.  Fletcher 6 

2d  best,  Bateham  A  Hanford,  Oolambns 

Best  12  yarieties  of  dahUas,  MoIotodiftCo 

2d  best,  J.  P.  Fletcher 

Best  display  of  Terbenas  in  pots,  B.  H.  Boehmer 

2d  best  cat  Terbenas,  J.  P.  Fletcher 

2d  best  out  roses,  J.  P.  Fletcher 

▲wABDma  CoMMiTTU.— H.  B.  Lorn,  lira  H.  Brown,  Mrs.  Stephen  Boalt 


▲MATIUB   UBT. 

In  the  class  of  amafteor  flowers  there  were  83  entries,  to  which  the  following  awards  were 

Best  collection  of  20  rarieties  green  house  plants,  Geo.  Morgan,  gardener  to  Jos.  Perkins. . $10 

2d  best,  H.  B.  Holbnrt 

Best  collection  of  12  Tarieties  green  house  plants,  H.  B.  Hnlbort 

2d  best,  Geo.  Morgan 

Best  collection  6  yarieties  greenhoose  plants,  H.  B.  Hnlbort 

2d  beet,  John  Smith 

Beet  collection  lOyaiiegated  plants,  Geo.  Morgan 

2dbe8t,H.B.Hulbnrt...., 

Beet  collection  cat  flowers,  Geo.  Morgan 

2d  best,  John  Smith 

Best  collection  10  gloxinias  and  achimenes,  Geo.  Morgan , 

Beet  collection  ferns  and  Ljoopodiams,  H.  B.  Hnlbort 

Best  collection  yerbenas  in  pots,  John  Smith 

2dbeBt,H.B.Hulbort 

Best  oollection  petonias  inpots,H.B.  Holbort 

Best  oollection  dahlias,  committee  awarded  first  premiom  to  H.  B.  Holbort  and  Geo.  Mor- 
gan  

Beet  collection  cot  yerbenas,  John  Smith •• 

2d  best,H.  B.  Hnlbort..... 

Beet  collection  cot  roses,  H.B.  Holbort 

Beet  oollection  Aichsias  in  pots,  John  Smith 

2d  best,  H.  B.  Holbort 

Best  oollection  j^eranioms,  Geo.  Morgan •• 

2d  best,  John  Smith 

Best  specimen  yariegated  plant,  Geo.  Morgan ^ 

Best  hand  boqoet,  Thoe.  Marshall,  Painesyille 

Best  parlor  boqoet,  Mrs.  M.  Ghoroh,  Painesyille 

Best  display  of  asters,  Mrs.  N.  Fitch,  Concord 

Best  specimen  plant,  in  or  oot  of  bloom,  Gea  Morgan 

Best  coxcombs  amaranths,  Mrs.  N.  Fitch,  Concord 

2d  beet,  T.  Jenkins,  Cleyeland /. 

BIPOBT  OF  OOmCITTEB. 

The  display  in  this  department  is  yerj  soperior,  eepecially  in  yariagated  foliage  plants.    Far 
excelling,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  any  preyloos  exhibition. 

W.  H.  Beaumqht, 
M.  B.  Bateham, 
John  Flktcheb, 
Mb8.  B.  B.  Babsxt. 
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FRUITS. 
There  were  72  entries  of  Apples,  to  which  the  following  awards  were  made : 

APPIAB. 

Beet  10  varieties,  not  less  than  five  each,  J.  A.  Scott,  Toledo ^ 

2d  best,  J.  Gallup,  Clereland ••••  ^ 

Bo.  6  do.  of  apples,  J.  A.  Soott 8 

2d  best.  Miller,  Swan  ft  Layton,  Springfield ^ 

Do.  6  do.  of  winter  apples,  Lewis  Nicholson,  Bockport ' 

2d  do.  W.  B.  Hears  &  Co.,  Milford * 

Beet  arranged  basket  of  10  varieties,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel,  J.  A.  Scott 8 

2d  best,  M.  B.  Oviatt,  Euclid » 

Best  display  in  variety  and  quality,  J.  A.  Scott 10 

2d  best,  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y 6 

AwAXDDgQ  CoicifrrTH.^Giles  Boalt,  Geo.  Powers  and  D.  Ereps. 


ELLWANGER  ft  BARRY— 109  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 


Summer, 
American  Summer  Pearmain. 
Astracban  Red. 
Cole  or  Scarlet  Perfhme. 
Early  Strawberry. 
Golden  Sweeting. 
Keswick  Codliug. 
Summer  Hagloe. 
Summer  Rose. 
Summer  Queen. 
Bohannon. 


Alexander. 

Ant.  Strawberry. 

Cogswell 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 

Fall  Pippin. 

Fall  Russet 

Fleiner. 

Fall  Gennetting. 

Fall  Wine. 

Gravenstein. 

HawthiMmden. 

Hawley. 

Jefferles. 

Jewett's  fine  Red. 

LowelL 

Maidens'  Blush. 

Monson  Sweet 


Porter. 

Pomme  Royal. 
Pumpkin  Russet 
St  Lawrence. 
Striped  Sweet 
Menagera. 
Parrot  Reinette. 
Gloria  MundL 
Toune. 
Gifford. 
Kilham  HilL 
Sawyer  Sweet 

WhUtr. 
Alfristan. 
Baldwin. 

Bellflower  Yellow. 
Bourassa. 
Cardiual  Red. 
Dutch  Mignonne. 
Fallawalder. 
Fameuse. 
Jonathan. 

King  of  Tompkins  00. 
King  of  Pippins. 
Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet. 
Lady  Apple. 
Monmouth  Pippin. 
Minister. 
Mother. 


Northern  Spy. 

Ortley. 

PryorRed. 

Peach. 

President' 

Pomme  Gris. 

Rambo. 

Reinette  Canada.- 

ReinedesReinettes. 

Rambourde  Hiver. 

R.  I.  Greening. 

Bibston  Pippin. 

Russet  Golden. 

Russett  Rozbury. 

Swaar. 

Seek-no-ftirther. 

Spitaenburg  Esopus. 

Smith's  Cider. 

Tolman's  Sweet 

Twenty  Ounce. 

Vandervere. 

Winter  Pearmain. 

Wormsley  Pippin. 

Wagener. 

White  Seek-no-further. 

Tewksbury  Winter  Blush. 

Camp{ 

Blenhdm  Pippin. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Greening. 

Mannington  PearmaiiL 
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Detroit  Bed. 
Monmead's  Peannain. 
Sweet  Rambo. 
Beinette  d'  Ai^jon. 
Marke.  ' 

Golden  Rdnette. 
BeadtemweU. 
Scarlet  Nonpareil. 
OorAifh  GiUiflPV«r« 
Swee^PeafPwip. 


Belmont. 

Rome  Beanty. 

EostiB. 

Bomdow  Seedling. 

Beinette  d'Or. 

Ross  NonpareiL 

Beinette  WorOey. 

B^inetledeBwIW^e. 

Qoopejr. 

Sa^ispiar^l]^ 


Imperial. 

Aflhmead'B  Kernel. 
Scarlet  Peannain. 
ipchael  Henry  Pi{q»iB. 

Orab  Applet, 
OlilongCrabu 
BlTer's  Large. 
Lacge  Bed  Siberian. 


PSAGHSSf. 

In  the  class  of  Peaches  and  Pears  Uiere  were  70  entries,  to  which  the  following  awiids  were 


Best  6  Tarieties,  not  less  than  6  each,  J.  W.  Doane,  East  Cleyeland $5 

2d  best,  D.  G.  Richmond,  Sandusky 3 

Best  1  plate  of  1  yariety,  not  less  than  6  q;>ecimen8,  K  Taylw,  Cleyeland 2 

2dbest,R.W.  Hickox,  Cleyeland 1 

Best  and  greatest  display,  Lewis  Nicholson,  Rockport 8 

2d  best,  J.  W.  Doane,  East  Cleyeland 6 

PEAXa. 

Best  10  yarieties,  not  less  than  6  each,  Gko.  Morgan,  Cleyeland $6 

2d  best,  John  Smith,  Cleyelan^ 3 

Best  5  yarieties,  not  less  than  6  each.  Miller,  Swan  ft  Layton,  Springfield 5 

2d  best,  R  a  Willard,  Cleyeland 3 

Best  3  yarieties,  not  lees  than  5  each,  Miller,  Swan  &  Layton,  Springfield 3 

2d  best,  L.  Nicholson,  Rockport 1 

Best  peck  of  lyariety,  J.  Gallup,  Cleyeland 3 

2d  best  L.  Nicholson,  Rockport 2 

Best  display  in  yariety  and  quality,  Ellwanger  ft  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  T 10 

2d  best,  Bateham,  Hanford  ft  Co 5 

QUINGB8. 

Best  12  quinces,  J.  Gallup,  Cleyeland $3 

2d  best.  Miller,  Swan  ft  Layton,  Springfield 2 

PLUMS. 

Best  3  yarieties,  not  less  than  6  each,  Ellwanger  ft  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y $3 

Best  plate  of  not  less  than  12  each,  Ellwanger  ft  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  T 2 

Best  display  of  plums,  Ellwanger  ft  Barry — 

AwABDixQ  CoMMrrtEE^J.  Austin  Scott,  T.  P.  Johnston,  L.  A.  Hine  and  E.  G.  Willard. 
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ELLVANGEB  A:  BABB7— 110  VARIETIES  OF  PEABa 


Sufnmer. 
Bftrtlett. 

Buem  d'Amanlis. 
Bnerre  Hamecher. 
Bezi  de  Caasoi  d'Ete. 
Canandaigoa. 
DaoheflBd'Bemd'Ete. 
KingseBsitig. 
Kirtland. 

Livingston  Yirgaliea. 
Moyameniaing. 
Moskingnm. 
Pinneo. 

Summer  Yirgalieii. 
Tyson. 
Washington. 

Aviiamu 
Ba£Rftm. 
Bnerre  B08O. 
Bnerre  DieL 
Boerre  d'  Anjon. 
BuBrre  Langelier. 
Bneire  Glairgean. 
Bnerre  Hardy. 
Bnerre  Superfine. 
Bnerre  Moire. 
Bnerre  Brown. 
Bergamot  Gansela. 
Bdle  Lnorative. 
Coter. 

Gomte  de  Paris. 
Comte  de  Flanders. 
ClinrciL 
Oatinka. 
Colmar  Epine. 
Chapman. 
Bnerre  Manzion. 
Bnerre  Benoist  Monvean. 

First  preminm  on  display. 


Oomte  de  Lamy. 

Cabot 

Dix. 

Dnchesse  d'Angonleme. 

Dnohess  d^  Orleans. 

Doyenne  Bonssock. 

Doyenne  Robin. 

Doyenne  "Wliite. 

Doyenne  Downing. 

Doyenne  Dillen. 

DiUer. 

Delicis  d'Aloist 

Earl's  Seeding. 

Elizabeth  Edwards. 

Frederika  Bremer. 

Flemish  Beamty. 

Fnlvie  Gregoire. 

Figne  de  Naples. 

Fleor  deNeige. 

HoweU. 

Henry  IV. 

Jalousie  Fontenay  Vendee. 

Jdiannot 

Lonise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 

Liberale. 

Lodge. 

Ifi^Vean. 

Marie  Lonise. 

McELnight 

Napoleon. 

Nantids. 

Ontario. 

Oiiver's  Russett. 

Oswego  Bnerre. 

Pratt 

Paradise  d'Antomne. 

Panl  Ambre. 

Petre. 


Rapaljes  Seedling. 

Serrurier. 

Seckel. 

Sheldon. 

St.  Andre. 

Triumph  de  Jodoigne. 

Tyler. 

Frbaniste. 

VanBuren. 

Westcott. 

Muioadine* 

Winiar  Variaies. 
Bnerre  Easter. 
Bnerre  Gris  de  Hiver. 
Black  Worcester. 
Belle  Williams. 
Alphonse  Karr. 
Doyenne  Groubault 
Doyenne  SiemeUe. 
E^ine  Dumas. 
Easter  Bergamot. 
Figne  de  Alencon. 
Felix  de  LeiuL 
Homewood. 
Josephine  de  MalinM. 
Lawrence. 
McLaughlin. 
Passe  Colmar. 
Pound. 
Pater  Noster. 
Rushmore. 
St  Gemudn. 
St  Princess. 
Vicar  of  Winkfield. 
Winter  Nelis. 
Willermoz. 
Doyenne  de  Alencon. 


List  of  35  varieties  of  Plnms  from  Ellwanger  A  Bany,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


Purple  Gage. 
Fellemberg. 
Ooes*  Golden  Drop. 
Peter's  Yellow  Gage. 
Lawson's  Golden  Gage. 


Yellow  Egg. 

Lombard. 

Madison. 

Frost  Gage. 

Late  Black  Orleans. 


Queen  Mother. 
Shropshire  Damson. 
German  Prune. 
Guthries'  Aunt  Ann. 
Wine  Sour. 
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Wuling's  Superb. 
Dnane^  Purple. 
Imperial  Gage. 
Lucomb's  Nonsach. 
Schenectady  Calharine. 
Roes'  Aatamn  Gage. 
Monroe  Gage. 


Dennlson's  Saperb. 
Lawrence's  Favorite. 
Reine  Caade  de  Bary. 
Drop  d'Or. 
Victoria. 

Downton  Imperatrice. 
Smilli's  Orleans. 


English  Damson. 

Shropshire. 

Piune  de  Agen. 

Topai. 

Pond's  Seedling. 

Orange. 


CATALOGUE  OF  NATIVE  FRUITS  EXHIBITED  AT  STATE  FAIR  AT  CLEVELAND. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  native  uncultivated  fhiits  and  nuts  exhibited  by  R  J.  Ferris,  to- 
gether with  .their  common  and  botanical^  names,  &xi. 


COMMON  NAMES. 


1.  Alder,  Black. 

2.  Alder,  Tag. 

3.  Apple,  Crab. 

4.  Ash,  White. 
6.  Ash,  Swamp. 

6.  Arrow-wood. 

7.  Bane-berry. 

8.  Basswood. 

9.  Bittersweet 

10.  Blackberry,  high. 

11.  Blackberry,  running 

or  swamp. 

12.  Blueberry. 

13.  Burning  bush. 

14.  Button-bush. 

15.  Buttonwood. 

16.  Cherry,  Choke. 

17.  Cedar,  Red. 

18.  Cherry,  Red 

19.  Cherry,  Black. 

20.  Choke-berry,  Red. 

21.  Choke-berry.  Black. 

22.  Cohosh,  White. 

23.  Cohosh,  Blue. 

24.  Cornel,   alternate 

leaved. 
26.  Cranberry. 

26.  Currant 

27.  Cucumber  tree. 

28.  Dewberry. 

29.  Dogwood. 

30.  Elder,  common. 

31.  Elder,  Red  berried. 

32.  Elder,  Dwarf. 

33.  Fever,  bush. 

84.  Ginsing. 

85.  Goose-berry. 

86.  Grape,  Frost 

37.  Grape,  Fox  Ohio. 

88.  Green-brier. 

89.  Ground  Cherry. 

40.  Hemlock. 

41.  Honeysuckle. 


BOTANIC  NAMES. 


REMARKS. 


Hex  virticillata. 
Alnus  Tirrulata. 
Pyrus  Coronaria. 
Fraxinus  acuminata. 
Fraxinus  juglandifolia. 
Viburnum  dentatum. 
Actaea  alba. 
Tilia  glabra. 
Solanum  dulcamara. 
Rubus  villosus. 

Rubus  hispidus. 
Vaccinum  angustifolium. 
Euooymus  americanus. 
Cephalanthus  occidentalis. 
Platanus  occidentalis. 
Prunus  serotina. 
Juniperus  virginiana. 

Prunus  obovata. 
Prunus  virginiana. 
Aronia  saoguinea. 
Aronia  melanooarpa. 
Actaea  alba. 
Caulophyllem  thalictroidea 

Cornus  altemifolia. 
Vacdnium  macrocarpon. 
Ribis  floridum. 
Magnolia  acuminata. 
Rubus  Canadensis. 
Cornus  florida. 
Sambuces  Canadensis. 
SambucuB  puben£. 
Aralia  Spinosa. 
Laurus  benzoin. 
Panax  quinquefolia. 
Ribis  lacustris. 
Vitis  vulpina. 
Vitis  vulpina. 

Smllax  rotundifolia. 
Physalis  viscosa. 
Pinus  Canaden^ 
Lonicera  Ciliata. 


Tonic,  astringent 

Astringent,  febrifuge,  stomachlo. 

Valuable  timber  tree. 

do  do 

Astringent. 
Acrid,  caustic 
Flowers  secrete  much  honey. 
Fruit  and  herbage  supposed  polaoiioiif. 
Esculent 

do 
do 
Ornamental,  Cathartic 

Large  tree,  not  very  valuable. 

Astringent. 

Timber  durable,    balsamic,   stoaaoh 

healing. 
Astringent 

Timber  valuable,  fruit  edible 
Astringent 

do 
Acrid,  caustic,  perhaps  poisonous. 
Refrigerent 

Astringent 

Esculent 

May  be  worth  cultivating. 

A  pretty  good  timber  tree 

Fruit  esculent 

Astringent 

Emollient 

Stimulant 

Aromatic,  stomachic. 
Stimulant 
Esculent 

Found  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Chagria 

river,  as  large  as  the  Connecticut 
Diuretic,  and  demulcent 
Equal  to  the  tomato  for  eating. 
Ornamental,  balsamic 
Ornamental,  fragrant 
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CATALOGUE  OP  NATIVB  FRUITS  EXHIBITED  AT  STATE  FAIR  AT  CLEVELAND, 

1863— Continued. 


COMMON  NAMES.  BOTANIC  NAMES. 


43.  Honeyrockle,  bash. 

48.  Horse  Gentian. 
44  Hackberrj. 
46.  Indian  Cocumberroot 

46.  Indian  Turnip. 

47.  Ivy,  Poison. 
48;  Jacob's  Ladder. 

49.  Judas  Tree. 
60.  June-berry. 

6L  Kentucky  Coffee- tree. 

62.  Lilly  of  the  Valley. 

63.  Larch«  American. 

64.  Moonsud. 

65.  Mandrake. 

66.  Mountain  Ash. 

67.  Mulberry. 

68.  Paw-paw. 

69.  Persimmon. 

60.  Partridge-berry. 

61.  Pine,  White. 
63.  Plum. 

63.  Poke-weed. 

64.  Pipeisaiwa. 
66.  Pogooia. 

66.  Raspberry,  Black. 

67.  Raspberry,  Red. 

68.  Sarsaparilla. 

69.  Sassafras. 

70.  Sheep-berry. 

71.  Solomon's  Seal,  Dwarf. 

72.  **       Spiked. 

73.  Spikenard. 

74.  Strawberry. 

76.  Sumach,  Staghom. 

76.  Sumach,  Smooth. 

77.  Thorn  Apple. 

78.  Tulip  Tree. 

79.  Wiatergreen. 

80.  Witch.  Hazel, 

81.  Withe  Rod. 

82.  Whortleberry,  Squaw 

83.  Whortleberry,  Black, 

upland. 

84.  Whortleberry,  Black, 

swamp. 

85.  Whortleberry,  Giant. 

86.  Tam. 

87.  Ground-nut 

88.  Ground-nut 

89.  Pea  nut 


Diervillatrifida. 
Triosteum  perfoliatum. 
Celtis  occidentalis. 
Gyromia  virffinica. 
Arum  triphyUum. 
Rhus  toxicodendron. 
Smilaz  peduncularis. 
Cereis  Canadensis. 
Aronia  botryapium. 
GymnooladuB  Canadensis. 

Conyallaria  borealis. 
Lariz  Americana. 
Minispermum  Canadense. 
Podophyllum  peltatum. 
SorbuB  Americana. 

Moms  rubra. 
Porcelia  triloba. 
Diospyros  virginiana. 
liitchella  repeus. 
Pious  Strobus. 
Prunus  Americana. 
Phytolacca  decandra. 
Chimaphila  umbellata. 
Pogonia  vertioillata. 
Rubus  ocoidentalia 
Rubus  strigosus. 
Aralia  nudloaulis. 
Laurus  sassafras. 
Viburnum  lintago. 
Conyallaria  bifolia. 
Conyallaria  racemosa. 
Aralia  racemose. 
Fragaria  ylrginiana. 
Rhus  typhina. 
Rhus  glabra. 
Crataegus  punctata. 
Lyriodeodron  tulipifera. 
Gaultheria  procumbens. 
Hamamelis  ylrginica. 
Viburnum  nudum. 
Vacclnium  Stamlneum. 
Vaccinium  racemosum. 

Vacclnium  resinosum. 

Vaccinium  corymbosum. 
Dioscorea  yillosai 
Apios  tuberosa. 

Panax  trifolia. 
Amphicarpa  monoica. 


rtcuai^K;? 


Fragrant 

Astringent 

Emollient,  tonic. 

Weak  tonic,  root  edible. 

Acrid. 

Poisonous. 

Diuretic,  demulcent 

Ornamental. 

Fruit,  edible. 

Ornamental,  timber  said  to  be  yal- 

uable. 
Diuretic,  and  demulcent 
Balsamic. 
Tonic. 
Cathartic. 
A  dwarf  yariety,  found  in  Burton 

Geauga  county  40  years  ago. 
Nutritious. 
Fruit  esculent 
Nutritious. 

A  yery  yaluable  timber  tree. 
Fruit  esculent. 
Deabthuent 
Tonic,  diuretic 

Esculent 

do 
Stimulant 
Aromatic. 
Fruit,  esculent. 
Diuretic,  and  demulcent 

do  do 

Stlmulent 
Fruit,  esculent, 
Astringent 

Valuable  timber  tree. 

Diuretic 
Astringent 
Astringent,  todc 
Esculent. 

Esculent 

Esculent 

Tonic. 

May  be  much  improyed  by  cultiTa* 

tion. 
Stimulant 
Nutrltous,  antiseorbntic,  aperient 
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LIST  OP  NUTS  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  STATE  PAIR  HELD  IN  CLEVELAND,  1863. 


OOMMON  NAMES. 

BOTANIC  NAMES. 

REMARKB. 

1.  Beech,  American. 

Fagufl  ffflrruglnea. 

Good  for  swine. 

2.  Beech,  Water. 

CarpinuB  Americana. 
Jugtans  cinera. 

8.  Butternut. 

Esculent 

4.  Black  Walnut 

Juglans  nigra. 

do 

5.  Bladdernut* 

Staphylea  trifolla. 

Cathartic 

6.  Chestnut. 

Castaaea  yisca. 

EdiUe. 

7.  GrTOundnut.* 

Apios  tuberosa. 

EcDble,  more  valuable  than  the  Chi-' 
nese  Yam. 

8.  Groundnut.* 

Panax  trifolla. 

Stimulant 

9.  Hickory,  Shag-bark. 

Caryaalba. 

Esculent 

10.  Hickory,  Thick  Shell- 

bark. 

Carya  sulcata. 

Esculent 

11.  Hickory,  Broom  or  Pig 

nut.              , 

Carya  glabra. 

Esculent 

12.  Hickory,    Swamp   or 

Bitter  nut. 

Carya  amara. 

Astrfaigent. 

13.  Hazel-nut. 

Corylus  Americana. 

Esculent 

li.  H<H«e  Chestnut 

Aetculus  glabra. 

16.  Iron-wood. 

Ostrya  yirginioa. 

Astringent,  febrifiige. 

16.  Oak,  White. 

QuerouB  alba. 

Acorn,  good  swine  food,  valuable  tim- 
ber tree. 

17.  Oak,  Over-cup. 

Querous  macrocarpa. 

do          do          do          do 

18.  Oak,  Quercitron. 

Qumsus  tinctoria. 

Bark  valuable  in  tanning  leather. 

19.  Oak,  Red. 

Qnercus  snbra. 

Of  Utttle  value. 

20.  Oak,  Chestnut. 

QuersuB  montaoa. 

Bark  used  to  tan  upper  leather. 

21.  Oak,  Swamp  White. 

22.  Oak,  Ink-balL 

Quercus  bicolor. 

Quercus  coecinea. 

Timber  not  of  much  value* 

23.  Oak,  Pin. 

Quercus  palustrus. 

Timber  of  some  use,  not  very  valuable. 

24.  Pea  Nut* 

Amphicarpa  monoica. 

Nutritious,  aperient. 

25.  Pecan  Nut 

Carya  ollvaeformis. 

Esculent 

*  The  two  varieties  of  Ground-nuts  and  Pea-nut,  also  Bladder-nut,  as  they  belong  neither  to 
the  natural,  or  the  JuglcmdaceaCi  nor  Chipuiifljuif  should  not  be  placed  among  nuts  I  presume. 

Professor  Amos  Eaton  is  my  authority  for  the  medicinal  propertfes  of  the  above.    It  is  by  no 
means  a  ftdl  collection  of  the  fruits  and  nuts  in  Ohio. 

E.  J.  FERRISS. 
Little  Mountain,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


ORAnES— HARDT. 

There  were  61  entries  of  grapes,  to  which  the  following  awards  were  made : 

Best  6  varieties  not  less  than  4  bunches  each,  D.  0.  Richmond,  Sandusky $5 

2d  best,  Geo.  Morgan,  Cleveland 3 

Best  3  varieties  not  less  than  6  bunches,  Lewis  Ford,  East  Cleveland 3 

2d  best,  Daniel  Stewart,  Cleveland .' 2 

Best  display^  not  less  than  10  varieties,  3  bunches  each,  G.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware 10 

2d  best,  E.  Taylor 5 

FOREIGN. 

Best  3  varieties,  2  bunches  each,  T.Jenkins,  Cleveland 4 

Best  bunch,  A.  W.  Pond,  Newburg 1 
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MBLOMS. 

Best  6  moBk-melonB,  any  yariety,  J.  W.  Doane,  Bast  Cleveland $2 


Best  qaart  of  raspberries,  G.  H.  Lodge,  Cleveland • $3 

2d  best,  H.  B.  Lam,  Sandusky 2 

Best  ooUeotlon  native  anonltivated  fruit,  G.  S.  King,  Madison,  O 5 

Best  collection  native  uncultivated  nuts,  M.  B.  Oviatt,  Euclid 6 

Best  peck  of  Ohio  cranberries,  E.  J.  Ferriss,  Painesville «...•    5 

Best  pedc  of  Ohio  whortleberries,  H.H.  G.Smith,  T<aedo 8 


LIST  OF  HARDY  NATIVE  GRAPES  EXHIBITED  BY  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  OF 

DELAWARE. 

1.  Delaware.  11.  Raal&e.  20.  Rogers'  Hjbrid,  No.  1. 

2.  Concord. 
8.  Rebecca. 
4.  Mazatawney. 
6.  Alvey. 

6.  Louisa. 

7.  Lydia. 

8.  Oporto. 

9.  Cuyahogft. 
10.  Lenoir. 


12.  Clinton. 

2L 

do 

do 

2. 

13.  Logan. 

22. 

do 

do 

8. 

14.  Anna. 

23. 

do 

do 

4 

15.  Diana. 

24. 

do 

do 

5. 

16.  Perkins. 

25. 

do 

do 

0. 

17.  Allen's  White 

Hybrid. 

26. 

do 

do 

13. 

18.  Cassady. 

27. 

do 

do 

15. 

19.  Ontario. 

28. 

do 

do 

10. 

FDOB  ABT8. 

In  the  classes  of  Drawings,  Paintings,  Designs  and  Sculpture  there  were  93  entries,  to  which 
the  following  awards  were  made : 

Best  life  sise  photogntpb»  colored  in  oil  by  Ohio   Artists,  J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland, 

Ohio Silver  Medal  and  $10 

2d  best,  J.  M.  Green,  Cleveland, Diploma  and     5 

Best  specimen  of  painting  in  oil,  by  American  Artist,  Miss  C.  L.  Ranson,  Cleveland 10 

Best  specimen  uncolored  photograph,  J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland Slver  MedaL 

2d  best,  J.  M.  Green,  Cleveland ^ Diploma. 

Best  specimen  daguerreotypes,  J.  F.  Ryder Silver  Medal. 

Best  specimen  of  Ohio  landscapes,  in  oil,  by  Ohio  Artists,  Geo.  L.  Clough Silver  MedaL 

Best  fimcy  painting,  by  Ohio  or  Foreign  Artists,  G.  L.  Clough $10 

Best  specimen  moss  or  lichen  work,  E.  S.  Hunt,  Euclid Silver  Medal. 

Best  specimen  cone  work,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Bowen,  Cleveland ' Silver  Medal. 

Best  leaf  and  flower  work,  Mrs.  N.  Fitch,  Concord Silver  Medal. 

Best  specimen  of  penmanship,  Bryant  A  Stratton,  Cleveland ^ Diploma. 

Best  pen  drawing,  Bryant,  Stratton  ft  Felton Diploma. 
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BCULPTCRBy  BTO. 

]^t  eolleotioa  and  grefttest  Tariety  of  inaects,  H.  Craig,  Cleveland Silver  MedaL 

Best  collection  and  greatest  variety  of  Ohio  birds,  prepared,  H.  Craig Silver  MedaL 

AwARDDfo  CoMMiTTBB~S.  J.  Wadsworth,  B.  B.  Bamej,  T.  D.  Page,  IL  J.  Drake,  Julia  Bai- 
ler, Frank  Garlick,  Geo.  H.  Adams  and  £.  R.  Tilden« 


XCSIGAL  INSTBUUSNTS. 

In  the  class  of  Musical  Instroments  there  were  6  entries,  to  which  the  followiog  awards  were 
made: 

Best  square  piano,  Greo.  Hall,  Ashtabula Silver  Medal. 

Best  Melodeon,  Jewett  &  Groodman Diploma. 

AwABDiNO  Coionms-^.  A.  Harris,  Wm.  Hart  and  H.  B.  Spellman. 


LIST  OP  ARTICLES  COMMENDED  AT  STATE  PAIR,  1863. 
FIRST  DEPARTMENT— LIVE  STOCK. 

CATTLB, 

F.  G,  Fiiiohard,  Bmnswlok,  O.,  3  steers  at  one  birth,  3  jears  old. 

H0B8K8. 

Alonzo  Haj,  Chesterville,  O.,  mare  mule,  1  jear  old. 

BHEBP. 

ZdJcMiert— Correll  Merrell,  Pidnesville,  0.,  buck,  6  months  old. 

N.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,  Shropshiredown  buck. 
OoUwoldi^ThoB,  Aston,  Elyrla,  0.,  one  pen  of  5  lambs. 

cimniMti  ooAVS. 

8.  S.  Williams,  Granville,  0.,  pen  of  high  grades. 
W.  D.  Smith,  Hebron,  0.,  do 

POULTRY. 

IS.  Bingham,  Cleveland,  O.,  1  pidr  Golden  Pheasants. 

A.  Hall,  do  do     Bolten  Grays. 

E.  S.  StebUns,  Newburgh,  O.,  1  coop       do  .   '  7<i  ;y 

Henry  Bishop,  Springfield,  0.,    do    Brahmas. 

do  do  1  pair  White  Shanghais. 

Miohal  Baober  Cleveland,  1  ooop  Golden  Pheasants.  ./ 
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SECOND  DEPATMENT— MACmKERT,  ENGINES,  ETC. 

MACHmEBT,  ENGINBSy  ETC. 

Anderson  A;  Ca,  PainesviUe,  0.,  portable  gage  saw  mill. 

L.  S.  Fairchild,  Gleyelaad,  0.,  water  wheel. 

Anderson  A  Ga,  Painesville;  0.,  saw  hanging  for  mulej  saws.  ^ 

H.  H.  Babcock,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  4  engine  pnmps. 

Jonathan  Troop,  Erie,  Pa.,  self  regulating  wind  power. 

Chaa.  Wells,  Cincinnati,  0.,  job  printing  press. 

Bostwick,  Norwalk,  0.,  windmill  for  sawing  wood. 

E.  K.  Wlssell,  Warren,  0.,  spoke  machine. 

Frevor  A  Co.,  Lookport,  N.  Y.,  combined  shingle  and  heading  machine. 

Wm.  Kenyon,  SteabenviUe,  0.,  combined  gas  pipe  cutter. 

▲GBICULTUSiLL  MAGEOMBS. 

UC  Difoiwm,-^.  C.  Birdsell,  W.  Henrietta,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  combined  clover  thresher  and  huller. 

HoUenshead,  Morris  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  combined  cider  mill  and  corn  sheller. 
2d  Dwmon, — Chas.  E.  Miller,  Amelia,  0.,  combined  roller  crasher  and  sded  sower. 

Thos.  Brett,  Greneva,  0.,  improvement  in  harvester  seats. 

H.  B.  Hammon,  Briatolville,  0.,  front  weeding  tooth. 

F.  F.  Fowler,  Upper  Sandusky,  0.,  hay  hauling  machine. 

Chas.  F.  Dortenback,  Cleveland,  0.,  intestine  cleaning  and  turning  machine. 
SJ  2>ioii»on.— Wright  A;  Holman,  Springfield,  0.,  hominy  mllL 

C.  M.  Stevenson,  Eldersville,  Washington  co.,Pa.,  comUned  rack  and  trough  for 
feeding  sheep. 

Crates  &,  Speer,  Gates'  Mills,  0.,  1  dozen  hand  rakes. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Adrian,  Mich.,  stump  extractor,  (model). 

TOOLS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  IMFLEMBNTS. 

John  Haye,  Cleveland,  C,  12  step  ladders. 

A.  Schweizer,       do  scrubbing  machine. 

Richardson  &  Eeeler,  Sherman,  N.  Y.,  cream  pot  and  strainer. 

John  A.  Huff,  Armanda,  McComb  co.,  Mich.,  Aldrich's  patent  fruit  ladder. 

Montgomery  k  Cook,  Farmlngton,  Wis.,  Strave's  patent  feed  rack. 

Wm.  B.  MuQson,  Independence,  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.,  fly  fender. 

Jacob  Haller,  Cleveland,  C,  burglars'  alarm. 

Boe  &  Blair,  Madison,  0.,  expansion  cheese  hoop. 

PLOWS. 

Rice,  French  ft  Co ,  Springfield,  0.,  single  shovel  plow. 

VEHICLES. 

Cleveland  Wood  and  Willow  Cab  Manufacturing  Company,  3  wood  cabs  for  children. 
T.  J.  Body,  Cleveland,  C,  2  boys'  sleighs. 

do  do  2  wheelbarrows. 

do  do  1  chllds'  cart 

C.  L.  Jones,  do  triangular  spring  brace. 

Schreyer's,  Columbus,  O.,  pattern  steel  axle,  or  arm  for  wagon. 
J.  W.  Fitch,  Cleveland,  0.,  top  buggy. 
8— B. 
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Herts  A;  Riddle,  Rayenna,  Ohio,  displaj  of  oairiage  idieels,  hoi)*,  eto. 
P.  C.  Stewart,  Berea,  O.,  displaj  of  felloes. 

SEWDfO   lUOBINBS. 

D.  M.  Somerrille,  Clereland,  0.,  manafactaiing  machioe  ezclosiyelj  for  leather* 

THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 

8ILK  FABRI08. 

Geo.  Leyies,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0.,  7  bales  OakmiL] 

NBKDLI,  SBKLL  AND  WAX  WORK. 

E.  Wyatt,  Brooklyn,  0.,  1  silk  qcdlt,  composed  of  6,000  piecesw 
Louisa  Harbaugb,  Cleveland,  0.,  patch  work  quilts. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Dwelle,  Elyria,  0.,  white  bed  qnilt. 

Miss  A.  Carlisle,  Cleveland,  0.,  log  cabin  qnilt.' 

Mr.  A.  C.  Deveronz,     do         card  embroidery. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Wheelock,    do         case  of  millinery  goods. 

T.  L.  Wadsworth,  do         embroidery  and  machine  work. 

Alice  Clark,  Brooklyn,  Cnyahoga  co.,  0.,  crochet  work. 

Miss  E.  Craig,  Cleveland,  0.,  1  case  wax  fruit 

Wm.  Burger,  do  do 

H0178EH0LD  FABRICKB. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Dayton,  Alden,  N.  Y.,  10  yards  flannel  (Balmoral). 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Pero,  Columbus,  0.,  1  gents'  shirt. 

Battle  M.  Snyder.  Cleveland,  0.,  lamp  stand  mat 

Mrs.  €reo.  W.  Billings,    do  double  rim  palm  leaf  hat 

Mrs.  S.  Newbury,  do  1  knit  shawL 

Asa  W.  Allen,  Ellsworth,  Mahoning  co.,  4  pair  sheep  skin  mittens. 

do  do  2  dressed  skins. 

Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Wiley,  North  Ridgeville,  1  feather  bed. 
Mrs.  E.  Ackley,  East  Rockport,  O.,  down  bed  and  pillows. 
Chas.  Uhlsch,  Cleveland,  0^  woolen  shoes. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Dayton,  Alden,  N.  T.,  1  pair  linen  stockings. 
L.  A.  Keppner,  Cleveland,  0.,  8  dozen  collars. 
Curtis  Cramer,  do  7  linen  towels. 

WORKED  IfETAIA. 

Wm.  Polyblank,  Cleveland,  C,  display  of  tin  ware. 

King,  Booths  &  Co.,  wood  fence  and  iron  poets. 

Andrew  Parke,  Cleveland,  0.,  6  breech  loading  rifles. 

R.  W.  Allen  &  Co.,     do  sheet  iron  barrels  for  coal  oil. 

Quinn  &  Campbell,  Hamilton,  0.,  breech  loading  carbine. 

O.  P.  Stevens,  Cleveland,  0.,  scraper  attachment  to  shoe  brush. 

Wales  Aldrich,         do  breech  loading  rifle. 

STOVES,  GASnNGS,  ETC. 

J.  J.  Low,  Cleveland,  C,  Stewart's  cooking  stove,  (wood). 
J.  R  Hall,  do         coal  cooking  stove. 

Pariah  &  Knight,  do        base  burning  parlor  store. 
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WOODBN  WIBB. 

M.  V.  Craw,  Cleveland,  0.,  floiir,  pork  and  tight  barrelB. 

H.  A.  Croeby,  do         display  of  shingles. 

N.  K  Loyejoy,  do         wooden  eaye  troughs. 

Henry  Brown,  Chagrin  Falls,  Cnyahoga  co.,  O.,  percussion  matches. 

O.  A.  Richter,  Cleveland,  0.,  2  faucets. 

A.  F.  Newell,  Warren,  0.,  patent  fruit  boxes. 

SADDLBBS'  JJIJ>  BHOEMAKBBS'  WABl. 

Smith  &  Dodd,  Cleveland,  0.,  1  pair  dress  boots. 

GriflBn  Brothers,  Cleveland,  boots  and  shoes. 

Elias  Shopell,  Ashland,  0.,  metalic  boot  and  shoe  pattern. 

MISOELLANEOUS. 

Isaac  A.  Isaacs,  Cleveland,  0:,  bnsiness  suit  of  clothes. 

do  do  military         do 

do  do  pilot  cloth  cape  overcoat. 

do  do  army  trunk  and  bed  combined. 

Bishop  A  Co.,  do  dress  model. 

J.  W.  Chidister,       do  port  folio,  paper  holder,  etc. 

N*  6*  Smith,  do  1  dozen  brooms. 

H.  W.  Pond,  Elyria,  O.,  patent  trace  buckle. 
Pioneer  Oil  Works,  Cleveland,  0.,  refined  petroleum  oil. 
Hofisy  A  McBride,  do  lubricating  coal  oil. 

K.  C.  Parker,  do  do 

Hnssy  &  McBride,  do  illuminating  coal  oil. 

L.  D.  Palmer  &  Co.,         do  double  distilled  petroleum  oil. 

Stove  Polish  Company,     do  stove  polish. 

John  Frederick,  do  truss  fbr  hernia. 

D.  C.  Smith,  Adrian,  Mich.,  truss. 
T.  G.  Bristor,  Cleveland,  C,  specimen  of  dentistry. 
West  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Cleveland,  0.,  telegraphic  repeater. 
H.  Craig,  Cleveland,  0.,  case  of  microscopes. 
Lightning  Rod  Company,  Cleveland,  0.,  lightning  rods. 
J.  W.  Penfleld,  Willoughby..  O.,  drain  tile. 
Henry  Craig,  Cleveland,  0.,  case  of  artificial  eyes. 
W.  P.  Fogg,  do  set  of  decorated  China  ware. 

do  do  porcelain  antique  vase. 

Thos.  Bruton,  New  York,  patent  pipe  and  tobacco  cases. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Whipple,  Cleveland,  O.,  3  loaves  domestic  bread. 
Rose  &  Prentiss,  do  6  hams,  sugar  cured. 

Mrs  0.  L.  Hinckley,  Brooklyn,  0.,  10  pounds  lard. 
Hammon  Stevens,  Sheffield,  C,  bees  wax. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Dwelle,  Port  Clinton,  0.,  dried  currants. 
Miss  E.  Minuse,  Milan,  0.,  pine  apple  preserves. 

B.  H.  Bohmer,  Cleveland,  0.,  display  of  Aloes  and  Cactus,  in  pots,  (Prof. 
H.  B.  Hulburt,         do  specimen  plant. 

John  Bock,  do  plate  of  Isabella  grapes. 

J.  Eckers  &  J.  Erwin,  do  do 

T.  Jenkins,  do  plate  Cuyahoga  grapes. 

B.P.6ower|  do         2  stufTed  owls. 
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OPINIONS   OF   THE   PRESS. 


(Vrom  the  Ohio  Vanner.   . 
THE  OfflO  STATE  FAIR. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Ohio  State  Fair  opened  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  with  -the  weather 
fresh  from  the  showers  of  the  few  days  preceding.  Our  people  are  now  so  well  settled  upon  s 
quiet  war  basis,  that  they  had  determined  to  go  to  the  Fair,  and  they  did  go  to  the  Fair :  thirty 
thousand  people,  is  a  fair  computation  of  the  attendance  on  Thursday,  which  was  the  big  day. 
Thirty  thousand  is  a  good  many  people— equal  to  thirty  regiments  of  infantry,  which  occupy 
more  space  than  they  are  generally  estimated  to  fill,  so  that  when  you  hear  of  a  crowd  of  fiAy 
thousand  people,  think  of  the  vast  proportions  of  a  grand  division  of  the  army  and  revise  your 
arithmetic  :  fifty  thousand  crowds  of  ciyilians  are  scarce,  and  five  thousand  are  not  plenty,  even 
at  Fairs.  But  this  was  a  happy  and  a  busy  crowd,  till  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  when  there 
came  on  a  sweeping  rain  which  was  better  for  the  earth  than  the  State  Fair,  but  was  awfully 
destructive  of  gaiters  and  bonnets ;  and  awfully  productive  of  a  show  of  matched  cdtva^  which 
is  in  the  agricultural  line ! 

A  reference  to  the  list  of  awards  following,  will  show  who  were  the  successfhl  competitors  in 
the  several  classes,  but  no  mention  which  we  have  space  to  make,  can  do  justice  to  the  thousand 
and  one  articles  of  merit  on  exhibition.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  good  Fair  and  a  large  Fair,  the 
receipts  of  money  footing  up  some  $15,000. 

1HB  HOBSB  DEPABTMIMT. 

In  the  article  of  horses  for  useful  purposes,  this  State  Fair  has  seldom  been  excelled ;  bat  the 
most  useAil  horses,  like  the  most  useful  men,  do  not  make  the  greatest  display  on  public  occ»- 
gions.  As  usual,  the  horse  ring  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  a  large  number  of  visitora,  and 
whenever  the  exciting  classes  of  horses  were  on  trial,  the  excitable  portion  of  the  crowd  were 
sure  to  pack  the  amphitheater  and  line  the  rails  with  a  perfect  park  of  tense  humanity. 

Thoroughbred  Ebrtea.^^ThQ  contestants  in  this  ring  were  "  Col.  Grayson,''  belonging  to  J.  W« 
Fitch,  of  Cleveland  ;  "  Boston,''  and  "  Dan  Webster,"  owned  by  Sam.  Alexander,  of  Greene 
county ;  *'  Ben  Butler,"  owned  by  Anderson  &  McMillan,  of  Greene  county  ;  ^'  Toung  Grey  Ea- 
gle," owned  by  Mr.  Richardson  of  Cleveland;  "Perfection,"  owned  by  Dan  Law,  of  Wil- 
loughby ;  and  Spangler's  "  Boston,"— a  ring  of  handsome  horseflesh.  The  red  card  was  taken 
by  "  Col.  Grayson,"  and  the  blue  by  "  Ben  Butler."  The  verdict  of  the  outsiders  appeared 
to  be  in  favor  of  reviving  this  arrangement— but  "  Ben  Butler  "  is  young,  and  can  bide  hie 
time. 

The  Roadtler  Smff  was  a  galaxy  of  noble  form  and  display  of  excellent  muscle.  Old  Hiatc^ 
showed  to  a  disadvantage  In  harness  for  want  of  training,  but  showed  well  enough  to  take  the 
red  ribbon.  Excelsior  did  some  of  the  liilrest  trotting  that  crowd  ever  saw— he  always  trots 
fair.  St  Lawrence,  the  new  $5,000  purchase  of  James  M.  Brown,  is  a  stylish  animal,  comUn- 
ing  the  fine  and  the  muscular,  but  was  unfortunately  sufiiering  from  a  difOonlty  in  his  fore  part- 
ems,  which  prevented  him  from  being  put  to  his  speed. 

The  Sweipstaket  Ring  for  stallions,  brought  out  the  force  of  the  field,  which  was  a  goodly  eight, 
wherein  each  animal  wae  put  upon  his  individual  merits,  whetiier  of  blood,  muscle  er  perfora^ 
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anoe.    We  have  not  space  to  particiilarlEe  Airther  In  a  elass  where  all  did  well,  and  where  to 
seonre  special  attention,  the  winner  most  do  very  wtll. 

na  OAfTLB  DBPIBTMBNT. 

The  famous  old  short  horn  breeders  have  abated  somewhat  of  their  old  time  ambition  in  the 
fitUng  ap  of  herds  for  the  ring,  so  that  the  show  of  cattle,  though  yery  fair,  was  not  so  heavy  as 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  especially  when  we  had  a  large  competition  from  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
Never  befcHre  on  this  continent  was  seen,  and  we  fear  never  again  shall  we  live  to  see,  soch  a 
congregation  of  bovine  beauties  as  were  upon  the  grounds  in  Dayton,  in  1860. 

THE  BHBBP  DEFARTMENT. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  sheep  department  may  be  set  down  as  first  rate.  Beginning  at  the 
north  are  the  pens  of  the  Southdowns,  Shropshires,  Gotswolds  and  Leicesters,  fh>m  Judge  Chaf- 
fee, of  Ashtabula  county.  The  Southdowns  are  of  the  stock  purchased  of  J.  C.  Taylor,  of 
New  Jersey;  the  other  from  Mr.  Miller,  of  Canada  West,  from  English  importations.  Henry 
Friday,  of  Euclid,  shows  a  very  large  Cotswold ;  John  Chamberlain,  of  Lorain,  several  pens  of 
Gotswolds,  among  which  is  an  imported  ram  of  most  excellent  proportions.  Fat  sheep,  from  L, 
G.  Byington  and  E.  Driggs,  of  Elyria,  Leicesters,  and  iiirther  on,  nice  store  sheep  from  the 
same  exhibiters.  Wm.  Pinchcumbe,  of  Cuyahoga,  two  Leicesters ;  then  come  the  pens  of 
Southdowns  from  Samuel  Toms,  of  Elyria— as  neat  and  symmetrical  as  if  they  had  been  Uimed 
in  a  lathe.  Thos.  Bennington,  of  Laporte,  three  pens  of  large  Southdowns ;  John  Whiilam,  of 
Cuyahoga,  three  pens  of  Southdowns,  from  stock  bred  by  Samuel  Toms.  Wm.  Leuty,  of  Cuya- 
hoga, Leicesters,  from  Raw  Jackson  stock,  and  a  pen  of  Cotswolds.  William  Squires,  Copopa, 
yery  likely  Cotswolds  from  stock  import^  and  bred  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  Guelph,  C.  W.  James 
Leuty,  of  Cuyahoga,  fat  Leicesters.  Ed.  Davis,  Eoyalton,  very  large  Downs,  weighing  over 
300  lbs.  each  ;  clip  12  lbs.  wool ;  sold  at  60  cts.  C.  MerrUl,  Lake  county,  very  large  and  hand- 
some Leicesters ;  Charles  Button,  Medina  county,  Merinos ;  Wm.  Kennedy,  Brunswick,  very  wooly 
lambs.  Then  came  a  range  of  pens  of  Merinos  from  Vermont,  with  sheep  for  sale,  some  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  so  on  down.  The  owners  were  Messrs.  ^^,  Foot,  Hill  and  Wright  Thos. 
Gorby,  of  Portage  county,  with  the  fine  wool  prize  buck,  Hannibal,  and  his  worthy  fellows, 
were  a  great  center  of  attraction.  Bobert  Perrine,  of  Washington  county,  Penn.,  stoutly  con- 
tested the  palm  with  Mr.  Gorby,  in  tills  line,  with  a  lot  of  very  nice  sheep.  J.  &  Delano,  of 
Mt  Yemon,  who  is  entering  the  lists  as  a  breeder  of  fine-wool  sheep,  has  a  start  in  the  right 
direcUon ;  J.  W.  Worcester,  of  Pittsfield,  has  the  pick  of  a  flock  weU  known  to  fame  j  John 
Duncan,  of  Sidney,  has  two  pens  of  good  fine  wooU ;  and  James  Lester,  of  Avon,  doses  the 
range  with  a  lot  of  heavy  Leicesters. 

Along  side  of  the  wooly  people,  were  the  Goats  called  Cashmere,  which  everybody  crowded 
op  to  sec  and  admire.  It  is  time  these  animalB  were  correctly  named,  as  tiiey  are  the  real  An- 
gora and  not  the  Cashmere  goat,  which  latter  would  be  of  little  service  in  this  country,  while 
the  Angora  promises  to  be  very  profitable. 


Large  breeds  of  hogs  were  well  represented  by  Greorge  Anderson  and  Martin  Carroll,  of 
Painesville,  who  are  inveterate  prize  takera  J.  H.  Perrine,  of  Lebannon,  and  Andrew  Caton, 
of  Morrow  county,  also  exhibited  some  good  hogs.  Of  small  breeds,  Samuel  T(»na,  of  Elyria, 
had  the  best  animals. 


rOCLT&T. 


Since  the  Shan^ai  feyer  died  out,  this  department  of  our  Fidrs  has  never  been  very  fUL 
The  main  exhiUter  this  year  was  Henry  Bishop,  an  "American  eitiaeD  of  African  deeeeot^'' 
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of  BprlagOeld,  who  liad  qoiie  a  liandaome  variejty  of  fowls,  including  some  black  bantamsy 
whose  "cunning"  looks  channed  the  money  oat  of  "  Kirk's"  pocket  for  a  pair.  Mr.  Tnbbe, 
of  this  city,  had  a  pair  of  his  bronze  Tnrkies  on  show.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of  Seville,  exhibited  a 
pair  of  "  Guilford  chickens ;"  and  M.  Baker  exhilHted  some  fine  silver  and  golden  pheasants. 
The  whole  display  was  reasonably  good,  and  what  it  lacked  in  numbers  was  made  up  in  con- 
stant "crowing." 

MECHAmCAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Among  the  machinery  for  farm  purposes,  the  sorghum  mills  and  evaporators  attracted  a  large 
flhare  of  attention.  We  have  described  and  illustrated  the  machinery  business  so  fully  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer  this  season,  that  we  shall  omit  a  repetition  of  that  branch,  at  this  time.  Severai 
new  inventions  were  on  the  ground  which  we  will  illustrate  as  we  have  opportunity. 

FABM  AND  DAIBT  PRODUCTS. 

In  this  department  we  found  fHend  H.  P.  Canon,  of  Twinsburgh,  as  Superintendent — a  happy 
selection,  but  he  was  not  happy  on  Tuesday  evening ;  his  tables  were  not  filling  up  fast  enough. 
But  all  this  changed  on  Wednesday,  and  as  the  cheese  and  butter,  and  vegetables,  and  every- 
thing in  his  line,  crowded  in  upon  him,  his  face  shortened  up  with  a  smile  that  denoted  content- 
ment. The  united  testimony  is,  that  this  department  was  vastly  ahead  of  the  exhibition  of  last 
year. 

The  Dairy  products  were  specially  notable.  Several  of  the  most  noted  cheese  manufacturers 
of  the  Reserve  fhmished  specimens.  The  average  weight  of  each  cheese  was  over  130  pounds, 
and  one  mammoth  iVom  £.  C.  Cox  weighed  over  350.    Butter  was  also  displayed  in  profusion. 

Of  farm  products,  the  display  was  not  extra  large,  but  the  variety  was  good,  as  well  as  the 
quality.  We  have  no  room  to  speak  at  length— and  can  only  say  that  the  display  in  this  hall 
was  better  than  last  year,  but  yet  not  up  to  the  mark  which  it  should  reach  in  this  State  of  rich 
Boils  and  good  farms. 

•        ^'  FEUrr  HALL. 

This  department  was  under  the  superintendence  of  Gea  W.  Campbell,  the  grape  man  of  Dela- 
ware, as  well  as  tAe  "  Delaware^"  grape  man.,  who  was  himself  the  most  liberal  exhibitor  in  that 
line,  having  on  the  tables  28  varieties  of  native  grapes.  The  numb^  of  exhibiters  of  fhdt  was 
small,  but  the  few  who  contributed  in  this  department  did  so  liberally.  Among  the  largest  ex- 
hibiters were  Messrs.  Eilwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  who  showed  upon  the  tables  109 
Tarieties  of  apples,  110  varieties  of  pears,  and  35  varieties  of  plums.  J.  Austin  Scott,  of  To- 
ledo, who  exhibited  116  varieties  of  apples ;  Messrs.  Bateham,  Manford  A;  Co.,  of  Columbus, 
who  presented  over  70  varieties  of  pears ;  Lewis  Nicholson,  of  Ro<Aport,  who  had  a  fine  show 
of  peaches  and  apples ;  Messrs.  Miller,  Swan  &  Lay  ton,  of  Springfield,  who  were  liberal  exhib- 
iters of  apples  and  pears ;  J.  Gallup,  of  Cleveland,  who  had  the  only  display  of  quinces,  as 
well  as  apples ;  and  Messrs.  Robennet  &  Son,  of  Bedford,  who  made  a  fine  display  of  apples. 
B.  N.  Andrews,  of  Rootstown,  F.  G.  Lewis,  of  Bockport,  M.  D.  Oviatt,  of  Euclid,  Mrs.  R.  Haw- 
kins, of  Rockport,  and  T.  S.  King,  of  Lake  county,  made  fine  shows  of  apples.  The  display  of 
apples  was  much  superior  to  that  of  peaches.  Of  the  latter  the  show  was  limited  in  quantity, 
and  not  extra  in  quality.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Covedale  Nursery,  and  Lewis  Nicholson,  of  Rockport, 
were  the  main  exhibiters  of  this  fruit. 

The  time  was  not  favorable  for  a  large  show  of  grapes,  yet  many  of  the  varieties  in  this 
portion  of  the  State  were  exhibited  in  variety.  As  already  mentioned,  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  <rf 
Delaware,  had  28  varieties,  D.  C.  Richmond,*of  Sandusky,  had  9  varieties,  L.  Nicholson  had  9 
Tarieties,  E.  S.  Willard  had  several  varieties,  as  had  also  Lewis  Ford,  of  East  Cleveland,  and 
Tarious  others  of  this  region.    Nothing  in  Fruit  Hall  attracted  the  attention  of  visitors  so  mueh 
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BB  six  spleMid  bancbee  of  Black  Hambnrg  grapes,  presented  by  A.  W.  Pond,  of  the  Newbnrg 
Asylam.    Thej  were  of  unusaal  weight  of  bonoh  and  size  of  beny. 

T.  S.  King,  of  Lake  county,  Thos.  Bushnell,  of  Ashland,  and  M.  B.  Oviatt,  of  Euclid,  made 
each  a  displiiy  of  uncultivated  fruits  and  nuts ;  and  J.  D.  Herrick,  of  Ashtabula,  presented  a 
eolleotion  of  Ohio  woods  and  plants. 

We  confess  to  a  shade  of  disappointment  at  the  exhibition  of  fhiita.  In  variety  and  quality 
the  State  of  Ohio  was  not  fairly  represented. 

FLORAL  HALLi 

There  was  no  feature  of  the  Fair  that  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  Floral  Hall.  The 
amateur  florists  of  this  region  determined  that  this  exhibition  should  excel  anything  of  the  kind 
heretofore  seen  in  Ohio,  and  they  succeeded  in  their  determination.  Under  the  superintend- 
ence of  J.  Kirkpatrick,  of  this  city,  the  Hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens,  and  the 
plants  and  flowers  arranged  with  artistic  skill.  From  the  collections  of  H.  B.  Hulburt,  Joseph 
Perlcins,  and  A  Stoae,  of  this  city,  was  presented  a  large  array  of  rare  and  beautiful  greenhouse 
plants.  Mr.  B.  H.  Bohmer,  of  Cleveland,  also  exhibited  many  greenhouse  plants,  and  a  beautl. 
ftil  collection  of  fllty  seedling  verbenas  raised  by  him.  Messrs.  Bateham,  Hanford,  &  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  were  also  liberal  exhibiters  of  plants.  Of  cut  flowers,  the  show  was  Very  attractive. 
The  m<iin  exhibiters  in  this  line  were  Messrs.  Mcintosh  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  Peter  Herker,  of 
East  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Henry  Wick,  Ac.  Among  the  boquets  and  floral  ornaments,  we  noticed, 
as  all  visitors  did,  some  fine  boquets  from  Mrs.  L.  Marshall,  of  Painesville,  and  boquets  and 
hanging  baskets  from  Mrs.  N.  Fitch,  of  Concord,  Lake  county. 

The  State  Fair  will  travel  for  some  time,  and  seek  several  locations,  before  it  will  present  its 
visitors  such  another  rare  and  beautiful  assortment  of  plants  and  flowers,  or  a  floral  hall  so  at- 
tractive in  all  its  features. 

FINB  ARTS  HALL. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  artists,  and  others 
of  Cleveland,  the  Fine  Arts  Hall  was  rendered  very  attractive.  The  first  thing  to  attract  the 
eye  of  the  visitor  upon  entering  the  building  was  the  display  of  all  sizes  and  styles  of  photo< 
graphs  from  the  gallery  of  J.  F.  Ryder,  of  this  city,  including  some  colored  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  art.  Mr.  R.'s  pictures  were  not  prepared  specially  for  this  occasion,  but  were  such  as  he 
executes  every  day  at  his  rooms  on  Superior  street  Turning  to  the  left  from  his  collection,  the 
eye  fell  upon  life-size  and  life-like  portraits  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  John  Brough,  and  J.  R.  Gid- 
dlngs,  surrounded  by  a  collection  of  other  oil  paintings,  all  from  the  studio  of  Miss  0.  L.  Rao- 
son,  of  Cleveland.  To  the  right  and  left  of  these  were  displayed  drawings  and  paintings  by 
amateurs,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  cone  and  moss  work,  in  the  shape  of  picture  frtimei 
and  baskets,  the  handiwork  of  ladies.  Among  these  was  a  very  handsome  cone  frame  and  pic- 
ture by  Mrs  J.  H.  Sargent,  of  Cleveland,  and  cone  and  moss  work  by  Miss  Forress,  of  Painefi- 
ville,  Miss  Weston,  of  Warrensville,  Mrs.  Hurst,  of  Elyria,  and  others.  Messra  Bryant,  Strat- 
ton  &  Felton,  of  the  Cleveland  Commercial  College,  exhibited  speciments  of  penmanship  by 
theur  teachers  and  scholars.  H.  Craig,  and  the  Messrs.  Singer,  exhibited  their  collections  of 
insects,  shells,  and  butterflies,  as  did  Mrs.  Milford  a  collection  of  butterflies.  T.  Y.  Gardner  ex- 
hibited plaster  medallions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aiken  and  Rev.  Mr.  Goodrich,  which  were  handsome 
works  of  art. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Hall  were  several  melodeons  manufactured  in  Cleveland  by  Messrs. 
Jewett  &  Goodman,  and  some  pianos. 

Next  to  the  Floral  Hall,  the  Fine  Arts  Hall  was  the  most  complete  feature  of  the  Fair. 

HALL  OP  "INDUSTRY." 

Around  this  little  building,  where  the  "  little  busy  bee  "  was  teaching  its  lesson  of  industry 
to  lazy  men,  a  constant  throng  of  visitors  was  crowding^the  noted  Bee  men,  W.  A.  Flanders, 
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of  Shelbj,  and  E.  Corner,  of  Oolnmlms,  being  the  centre  of  attraction ;  the  fonner  ahowiog 
oatsiders  how  to  '*  charm  "  the  honej-makers,  and  how  to  work  them  in  his  patent  hive, — and  the 
latter  urging  upon  the  crowd  the  merits  of  his  bee-hive.  The  music  of  the  occadon  was  not 
lessened  hy  the  action  of  a  fittle  cross-gndned  bee  that  reftised  to  be  charmed  even  by  the  elo 
quence  of  Prof.  Flanders,  and  therefore  with  laughable  audacity  pricked  the  Professor's  elo. 
qnent  tongue.    But  he  rebuked  him,  by  selling  all  the  more  of  his  ehann. 

SPECIAL  MENTTOK. 

A  new  roofing,— Out  Mend  Zadoc  Street,  of  Salem,  O.,  had  on  exhibition  a  new  combination 
for  roofing,  that  he  has  just  invented.  His  process  commences  with  the  manufacture  of  slat^ 
ing  tile  of  brick  clay,  that  are  about  an  inch  thick,  perhaps  six  inches  wide  and  ten  inches 
long.  These  are  laid  on  the  roof  sheeting  in  a  coating  of  plaster  cement,  which  secures 
them  to  the  roof,  and  also  cements  the  joint  so  perfectly  that  the  tile  will  break  before  the 
joint  can  be  separated.  The  tiles  are  laid  so  as  to  break  joints  similar  to  a  brick  pave- 
ment. Upon  the  tile  roofing  is  spread  a  coating  made  of  flax  seed  oil,  Spanish  whiting  and 
dissolved  gutta  percha,  and  the  whole  coated  with  sand.  Another  mode  of  covering  the 
tiles  is  to  use  coal  tar  and  sand.  By  this  combination  of  the  plaster  cement,  the  clay  tile, 
and  the  outer  coating  of  the  mixture  of  oil,  whiting,  gutta  percha  and  sand,  the  inventor 
claims  that  he  obtains  a  roof  which  is  light,  will  exhibit  no  openings  by  shrinkage,  will 
resist  the  action  of  heat  as  well  as  water,  is  free  from  all  the  objections  which  have  led  to 
the  discarding  of  nearly  all  patent  roofings,  and  finally,  is  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  tin. 
Hr.  Street  has  also  obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  making  the  tile,  by  which  they  can 
be  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  hour.  <  If  this  new  roofing  possesses  the  merits  claimed 
for  it  by  the  inventor —and  he  has  tested  it  upon  his  own  buildings  in  Salem  without  its 
exhibiting  any  defects— it  will  take  the  place  of  the  tin  and  othef  modes  of  dispensing  with 
shingles.    As  we  understand  him,  the  public  will  soon  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  it. 

Visiton  from  Penmylvama.^Among  the  visitors  at  the  Fair  was  a  delegation  of  the  officers  of 
the  Allegheny  county  (Pa.)  Agricultural  Society.  We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  such  intelligent  gentiemen  as  Messrs.  Gea  G.  |Negley  and  Samuel  Ken- 
.  nedy.  The  former  is  the  uncle  of  that  gallant  officer  and  noble  patriot,  Gen.  James  S.  Negley, 
formerly  a  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  and  now  one  of  Gen.  Rosecrans'  most  reliable 
Division  Generals.  Our  Pennsylvania  friends^were  greatly  delighted  at  the  magnificent  show  in 
all  departments  of  the  Fair,  as  well  as  at  the  vast  concourse  of  people. 

Drain  Tile  Machine.— V(e  regret  that  our  friend,  A.  La  Tourette,  of  Waterloo,  New  York,  was 
disappointed  in  not  receiving  his  Drain  Tile  Machine  in  time  for  exhibition  at  the  Fair.  This 
machine  was  recently  illustrateii  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  and  wherever  exhibited  attracts  great 
attention.    It  is  now  crowding  all  other  Drain  Tile  Machines  to  the  walL 

The  Searcher  stock  of  horses  proved  their  title  to  popularity  on  this  occasion,  and  Mr.  Lamb 
.may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  exhibition.  Old  Searcher,  as  sire  of  the  best  five 
colts,  and  his  rival  son.  Champion  Searcher,  are  most  esteemed  were  they  are  best  known. 

Ben  Butier,  the  young  Scythian  horse,  belonging  to  Daniel  McMillan  and  B.  D.  Anderson,  of 
Xenia,  turned  the  tables  upon  his  venerable  competitor,  CoL  Grayson,  in  the  sweepstakes  ring 
for  stallions,  and  bore  off  the  red. 

8he^  /SWc— Hon.  T.  C.  Jones,  of  the  State  Board,  and  his  neighbor,  F.  P.  Vergon,  of  Dela- 
ware, purchased  some  fine  prize  Leicester  ewes  of  John  Chamberlain,  which  were  brought  by 
that  veteran  sheep  breeder  from  Canada  West 


((Flroin  the  DaUy  Morning  Gtoreknd  Herald,  Septembtr  16, 1868.) 
FIRST  DAY-TUESDAY  MORNING. 
The  Fourteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  opened  this  morning 
under  the  most  favorable  auq^ices.     The  weather  is  warm  and  delightful,  the  sky  cleaii 
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ihe  road  good,  and  eyerything  as  propitious  for  a  saccesBfttl  eihibition  as  conld  possibly  be 
desired. 

At  an  early  hoar  this  morning  people  from  the  snrronnding  conn  try  began  to  arrive  with 
loads  of  articles  intended  for  exhibition.  The  trains  also  brought  large  numbers,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  were  astir,  sending  in  their  contributions.  The  Secretary's  office  was  opened  at 
six  o'clock,  and  from  that  time  every  window  was  beseiged  with  ezhibiters  making  entries,  and 
the  clerlu  found  it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  on  them.  At  the  present  rate  with 
which  exhibiters  are  reporting  themselves,  it  will  be  Impossible  to  get  all  the  entries  made  to- 
day. We  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  entries  made  up  to  noon,  but  they  were  largely  in 
excess  of  last  year's  up  to  the  same  time.  In  Roots  and  Vegetables  there  are  175  entries,  show- 
ing that  the  farming  and  gardening  interests  will  be  well  represented. 

The  display  of  Horses  and  Cattle  will  exceed  that  of  last  year,  and  it  is  thought  by  those 
qualified  to  judge,  that  the  display  of  fine  animals  in  both  those  classes  will  be  superior 
to  anything  yet  presented  in  the  State.  Some  magnificent  cattle  are  on  the  grounds,  and  a 
large  number  of  choice  horses.  In  Sheep  there  is  an  unusually  fine  display — some  excellent 
q)ecimens  being  on  the  grounds.  This  feature  of  the  Fair  will  attract  considerable  attention 
among  our  wool  growers  and  wool  dealers.  In  Swine  and  Poultry  there  is  promise  of  a  fine 
display. 

The  difi'erent  halls  are  beginning  rapidly  to  fill  up,  and  will  present  a  very  fine  appearance 
before  evening.  Among  the  articles  already  in  Mechanic  Hall  we  noticed  a  full  display  of 
baths,  washstand  fittings,  and  other  specimens  of  plumbing,  ftom  the  establishment  of  B.  P. 
Bower.  Some  fine  specimens  of  refined  Petroleum  Oil  from  the  Pioneer  Oil  Works ;  Brushes, 
made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Indostrial  School ;  Wooden  Eave  Troughs,  from  N.  E.  Lovcjoy  &  Co., 
and  other  articles  are  among  the  Cleveland  manufactures  already  in  this  HalL 

Agricultural  Implement  Hall  is  filling  up  with  a  large  collection  of  every  kind  of  fkrming 
implements ;  the  oontribntions  of  Baldwin,  De  Witt  &  Co.,  and  Dormer  &  Nolte,  of  this  city, 
being  prominent  among  them. 

In  the  Hall  ftnr  Farm  Products,  the  most  noticeable  among  the  contributions  already  in  the 
Hall,  are  a  couple  of  Cotton  Plants  from  Southern  Illinois.  These  will  attract  considerable 
attention.  They  were  brought  here  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Meeker,  Southwestern  correspondent  of  the 
-Chicago  THbtmey  and  formerly  of  this  county.  The  plants  are  strong  and  hardy  and  stand  from 
three  to  four  feet  high.  The  cotton  is  growing  on  them  in  all  stages  from  the  blossom  to  the 
ripe  blow.  The  larger  of  the  two  plants  was  raised  by  E.  Leavenworth,  Dongola,  Union  co., 
ni.,  who  has  eight  acres  under  cultivation.  The  other  plant  was  raised  by  J.  L.  Freeze,  Anna, 
Union  CO.,  111.,  who  has  ten  acres  under  cultivation.  The  cotton  is  of  good  quality  and  readily 
brings,  at  home,  ten  cents  a  pound  cash,  in  the  seed. 

Mr.  Meeicer  says  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  acres  of  Cotton  growing  In  South- 
em  Illinois,  most  of  which  has  been  uninjured  by  the  late  frost  Between  the  37th  and  38th 
degrees  of  latitude,  the  cotton,  though  late,  is  doing  well. 

In  the  same  hall  tiiere  are  a  number  of  boxes  of  Cheese,  from  the  famous  Carter  and  Bartlett 
didries. 

Fine  Art  Hall  is  filling  up  very  much  quicker  than  it  did  last  year,  and  the  display  is  ahready 
very  fine.  Miss  Ransom  has  a  fine  collection  of  oil  paintings.  S.  C.  Groune  has  a  number  of 
oil  painted  photographs  and  landscapes,  painted  by  €reo.  L.  Clough,  that  will  attract  attention. 
Among  them  are  a  large  painting  of  H.  B.  Castle  and  family,  and  two  very  well  executed  views, 
one  representing  a  ship-yard  on  the  Old  River  Bed,  and  a  view  of  Cleveland  from  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  canal.  J.  F.  Ryder  is  unpacking  a  large  lot  of  fine  photographs  to  fill  his  space. 
W.  P.  Fogg  contributes  a  taU  assorment  of  costly  China,  fine  lamps,  statuary,  China  ornaments, 
^  etc.  A  very  curious  and  interesting  collection  of  prepared  insects,  ftx>gs,  birds  and  sheik 
has  been  placed  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  by  Henry  Craig,  and  next  to  them  is  a  fine  case  of 
butterflies  and  moths,  prepared  by  Theodore  and  Gustavo  Singer. 
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For  the  convenience  of  ezbibiters  and  information  of  the  pnblic  we  give  the  following  names 
of  superintendents  of  the  respective  departments  and  halls: 

Horses,  Hiram  Lewis ;  Cattle,  R.  N.  Jones ;  Farm  Products,  H.  P.  Cannon ;  Farm  Imple- 
ments, B.  B.  Walker  j  Floral,  John  Kirkpatrick  ;  Fine  Arts,  G.  W.  Campbell ;  Mechanics,  M.  A. 
Brown.  ^ 

Leland's  band  is  mounted  over  Mould's  Central  Ice  Cream  Hall,  and  has  been  playing  lively 
airs  all  day.  Mould  himself,  and  his  multitude  of  assistants,  have  been  "  as  busy  as  nailors," 
preparing  for  feeding  the  multitude  that  are  "  marching  along  "  toward  the  Fair  grounds,  and 
everything  betokens  that  the  Fair  will  be  in  every  way  a  "  big  thing." 

XFTERNOON. 

The  promise  of  the  morning  was  well  supported  in  the  afternoon. 

The  number  of  visitors  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  "  first  day,"  and  the  rush  of  entries 
continued  until  the  closing  of  the  office,  leaving  a  large  number  to  be  entered  on  Wednesday 
morning.    Over  two  thousand  entries  had  been  made  up  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon* 

The  cattle  entries  numbered  118,  of  which  61  were  thoroughbreds. 

Of  horses  there  were  288  entries,  of  which  120  were  matched  horses  and  mares,  14  thorough- 
breds, 86  roadsters,  63  horses  for  general  purposes,  7  draft  horses,  S3  sweepstakes,  and  15  jacks 
and  mules. 

There  were  140  entries  of  sheep— the  Vermont  breeders  havbg  a  laige  proportion,  and  11 
entries  of  Cashmere  goats. 

In  machinery,  agricultural  machines,  tools  and  household  implements,  there  were  212  entries ; 
whilst  in  articles  of  manufacture,  trade  and  domestic,  there  were  450  entries.  Nineteen  sewing 
and  knitting  machines  have  been  entered. 

In  the  farm  and  garden  products  there  is  a  satisfftotory  list  of  entries,  and  more  to  follow. 
At  present  they  stand  as  follows  :  Field  crops,  9  ;  flour  and  grain,  52 ;  cheese,  10 ;  butter, 
bread,  etc,  68;  honey,  preserves,  etc,  164 ;  sugar,  27  ;  vegetables  and  roots,  287. 

The  lists  in  flowers,  fruits  and  fine  arts,  were  equally  satisfactory. 

Among  the  articles  brought  to  Mechanic  Hall  since  the  forenoon,  were  two  enormous  masses 
of  Chippewa  coal— one  furnished  by  L.  Crawford  A  Son,  and  the  other  by  J.  Morris  &  Prieo, 
They  were  fitting  specimens  of  the  great  staples  of  Ohio. 

Another  feature  was  the  display  of  refined  oils  and  lubricating  oils,  from  the  works  of  More- 
house &  Merriam,  Pioneer  Oil  Works,  Hussy  &  McBride,  and  M.  C.  Parker,  all  of  Cleveland. 
Belonging  to  the  same  feature  were  the  coal  oil  barrels  of  B.  N.  Allen  &  Co.,  with  metalio 
beads  and  bungs.    These  are  also  a  Cleveland  manufacture. 

The  churn  question  seems  to  be  one  of  ponsiderable  interest,  judging  fh)m  the  great  number 
of  different  kinds  of  chums  on  exhibition.  Every  one  of  the  churns  was  claimed  to  be  the  very 
best  churn  in  existence,  and  warranted  to  make  butter  In  less  time  than  any  other  chum.  We 
expect  to  see  some  of  them  make  butter  in  lees  than  no  time,  and  some  others  attempt  to  beat  that. 

Among  the  farm  products  we  noticed  a  curiosity  In  the  shape  of  some  stalks  and  heads  of 
"  Japan  Wheat,"  entered  by  Peter  Howk,  of  East  Cleveland.  It  is  a  strong  plant,  with  a  very 
heavy  head,  or  rather  cluster,  crowded  with  small  grains.  It  is  claimed  to  yield  two  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre.  i 

Floral  Hall  is  already  a  fairy  bower,  and  presents  the  finest  show  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants 
ever  exhibited  at  an  Ohio  State  Fair,  and  the  contributions  are  not  all  brought  in  yet.  The 
east  wing  is  occupied  with  a  fine  collection  from  the  gardens  and  green-houses  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Perkins ;  the  west  wing  is  filled  with  the  contributions  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hurlbut ;  the  north  wing 
is  occupied  by  Mr.  Amasa  Stone,  jr.,  and  Mr.  Bohmer,  and  the  south  wing  by  contributions  from 
the  Case  green-houses.  The  centre  stand  is  filled  with  a  choice  and  beautiful  collection  of  ferns. 
We  shall  describe  this  hall  more  fully  when  contributions  are  all  in. 

Fmit  Hall  will  be  filled  with  an  abundant  and  rich  display.    Already  the  tables  are  well 
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v 
corered  witfa  apples,  pears,  i>eaches  and  grapes,  and  the  contributions  to  this  department  hare 
•nly  began  to  arrive.  The  Rochester  nurseries  have  sent  large  numbers  of  apples  and  pears. 
There  will  be  a  fine  show  of  grapes.  The  noticeable  of  the  lots  already  arrived  are  six  mam- 
moth bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  raised  at  Newburgh  Lunatic  Apylnm,  and  entered 
by  the  Steward,  Mr.  Poe.  They  are  monstrous  bunches.  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  of  the  Covedale 
nurseries,  Cleveland,  sends  in  twenty-three  varieties  of  grapes,  as  follows :  Catawba,  Clinton, 
Delaware,  Diana,  Garrigeus,  E.  N.  Muscadine,  Hartford  Prolific,  Herbemon,  Hyde's  Eliza,  Logan, 
Isabella,  Marion,  Mary  Ann,  Perkins,  Monmouth  Union  Village  Blood-red,  Yenango,  Northern 
White,  Spurious  Diana,  Tokalon,  Essenburg  and  Cuyahoga. 

The  first  day  has  closed  with  better  prospects  of  a  brilliant  success  than  has  attended  the  first 
day  of  any  previous  State  Fair.  If  the  fine  weather  continues,  as  it  promises  to  do  at  present, 
it  will  be  a  grand  success. 

The  city  is  already  crawded  with  people,  and  the  visitors  on  the  second  day  of  the  Fair  will 
evidently  be  very  numerous. 


SECOND  DAY-WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  second  day  of  the  Fidr  opened  with  splendid  weather,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  crowd 
of  visitors  commenced  moving  up  from  the  city  toward  the  Fair  Grounds.  The  cars  of  both 
the  street  railroads  running  that  direction  were  loaded  down  with  people,  and  on  Kinsman 
street  an  endless  stream  of  carriages,  omnibuses,  and  wagons  plying  for  hire,  shrouded  them- 
selves and  the  pedestrians  in  blinding  dust  Inside  the  grounds  the  crowd  thickened  rapidly, 
and  soon  the  dllTerent  Halls  became  so  crowded  that  it  was  very  diflSoult  to  get  a  near  view  of 
the  articles.  All  the  Halls  have  been  considerably  filUd  up  since  last  evening,  aod  now  present 
a  splendid  appearance.  We  reserve  a  more  particular  description  of  the  articles  in  the  Halls 
ontil  our  next  issue. 

HOISBS. 

There  is  a  very  fine  show  in  the  different  classes  of  Horses.  Among  the  Thoroughbreds  we 
noticed  a  fine  stallion,  **  Boston,"  a  five  year  old,  entered  by  S.  Alexander,  Jamestown.  Green 
county,  O.  It  is  out  of  Boston,  jr.,  and  is  a  fine  looking  animaL  The  same  owner  enters  Dan. 
Webster,  a  seven  year  old.  The  well  known  stallion,  "  Col.  Grayson,"  now  twelve  years  old, 
is  entered  by  J.  W.  Fitch,  A  four  year  old  stallion,  "Ben  Butler,"  out  of  "Scythian,"  is 
entered  by  Anderson  &  McMillan,  Xenia.  John  Tod,  Cleveland,  enters  two  mares,  "  Grace 
Tod"  and  "  Sallie  Tod,"  which  have  made  a  fine  show  at  other  Fairs.  They  are  respectively 
three  and  two  years  old. 

Among  the  Roadsters  there  are  a  number  of  splendid  horses.  J.  T.  and  D.  '6.  Updegraff, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county,  enter  two  fine  stallions,  "  Flying  Hiatoga,"  a  ten  year  old, 
which  has  become  deservedly  famous,  and  which,  in  the  combined  qualities  of  speed,  adapt- 
ability to  all  purposes,  endurance  and  style,  can  hardly  be  equaled.  A  half-brother,  "'D>an 
Eice,"  also  ten  years  old,  although  not  quite  so  showy,  is  a  horse  of  splendid  qualities. 

Mr.  James M.  Brown,  of  Massillon,  enters  "Young  St  Lawrence,"  a  brown  stallion  of  con- 
riderable  beauty  and  good  blood.  It  is  a  six  year  old,  and  has  already  raised  a  number  of 
eolts  of  great  value,  taking  principally  after  the  " Messenger  "  style,  "  Young  St.  Lawrence" 
being  descended  fh>m  old  "  St  Lawrence  "  and  "  Messenger."  This  horse  is  an  elegant  ani- 
mal, handsomely  limbed,  and  fhll  of  good  points. 

Mr.  Hosmer,  of  Troy,  Geauga  county,  enters  "  Yankee  Lady,"  a  fast  trotting  mare  out  of 
''  Yankee  Blade,"  and  related  to  the  Sykes  horse. 

Two  horses  from  the  celebrated  "  Backus  "  stallion,  have  been  entered  by  — *  £a>elthwait, 
of  Cleveland.  They  are  "Backus,"  15  years  old,  and  "Young  Backus,"  6  years  old.  Th^ 
have  all  the  principal  features  of  their  celebrated  progenitor. 
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R  H.  Keith,  Geneva,  Afihtabala  coaniy,  enters  ''Simcoe  Chief,"  oat  of  '^  WOdair,"  and  a 
deeoendent  of  "  Black  Hawk."    It  is  a  fine  horse. 

A  fine  black  gelding,  "Black  Boy,"  that  is  not  unknown  in  trotting  cirdee,  is  entered  hj 
Poller,  from  near  Oolombos.  It  is  attended  by  a  colored  groom,  who  said  the  horse  did  not 
feel  at  all  aggrieved  by  its  name. 

Fuller  A  Simpson,  of  Brooklyn,  enter  a  very  showy  Sykes  colt,  two  yean  okL 

H.  P.  Yenage,  of  Butler  county,  enters  a  good  horse,  "  Belmont" 

A  mare  that  attracts  considerable  attention  is,  *Hambletonian,  jr.,"  raised  in  Orange  county,  N. 
T.,  and  now  owned  in  Meadville,  Pa.  ^le  is  half  sister  to  the  celebrated  "FiUingfaam,"  and 
partakes  of  its  leading  characteristics. 

Among  the  Cleveland  roadsters  entered  besides  those  mentioned,  we  find  a  7  year  old  gcji- 
ing,  *'  Frank  Leslie,"  entered  by  John  Martin  ;  "  Lady  Forrest,"  a  2  year  old  mai-e,  by  Geoige 
Hewlett ;  a  brood  mare  and  colt  by  W.  J.  Waterson ;  a  3  year  old  mare,  "Kitty  Gurley,"  by 
W.  D.  Waddle ;  a  3  year  old  mare  "  Jewess,"  by  tt  C.  McDowell ;  an  8  year  old  mare,  "  Buck- 
skin," John  Martin ;  a  stallion  by  G.  B.  Senter ;  and  one  stallion,  "  Henry  Clay,"  by  L.  C. 
Tibbitts  *  Co. 

▲ITKBNOON. 

The  crowd  in  the  afternoon  waa  still  greater  than  it  was  in  the  forenoon,  making  the  Halls 
uncomfortably  full.  The  large  size  of  the  grounds  gave  ample  breathing  and  moving  room  for 
all  that  chose  to  come. 

The  programme  for  the  afternoon  comprised  the  exhibition  of  thoroughbred  and  roadster 
horses,  also  work  oxen  and  steers,  fat  cattle  and  milch  cows,  jacks,  jennies  and  mules.  The 
display  In  all  these  classes  was  very  fine,  the  entries  being  numerous,  and  the  quality  of  the 
stock  above  the  usual  standard. 

The  show  of  Thoroughbred  Horses  was  good,  and  the  competition  close.  The  first  premium 
was  awarded  to  J..  W.  Fitch's  well  known  stallion  "  Col.  Grayson,"  which  has  taken  the  pre- 
mium at  several  Fairs  previously.  This  fine  animal  is  so  well  known  here  that  no  particular 
description  is  necessary.  The  premium  was  well  bestowed.  Anderson  &  McMillan,  Xenia,  took 
the  second  premium  on  their  four  year  old  "Ben  Butler."  In  the  other  classes  exhibited,  the 
judges  have  not  yet  made  their  returns. 

CATTLE. 

The  number  of  entries  of  cattle  was  large,  and  the  quality  of  the  stock  exhibited  uansuallj 
good.  Experienced  judges  say  that  at  no  previous  State  Fair  had  the  quality  averaged  so  well. 
A  large  number  of  splendid  Durham  cattle  were  on  the  grounds.  The  entries  of  thoroughbreds, 
of  all  kinds,  reached  the  remarkable  number  of  62,  among  them  being  as  fine  cattle  as  ever 
graced  a  stall. 

K  Driggs,  of  Elyria,  exhibibited  10  fine  animals ;  D.  McMiUan,  jr.,  Xenia,  had  11  entries ; 
0.  W.  Clark,  Springfield,  O.,  7  entries,  among  them  being  the  Durham  bulls  "  New  Years  Day" 
and  "  Gladiator,"  which  have  taken  several  premiums.  The  Durham  bull  "Bernard,"  a  6 
year  old,  which  took  the  first  premium  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sandusky,  was  entered  by  0.  P. 
Ir?rin,  of  Huron  county.  Among  the  fot  cattle  were  a  oow  and  an  ox,  exhibited  by  James 
Langhom,  of  Cleveland.  B.  Baker,  of  Avon ;  G.  Byingtoo,  of  Elyria ;  R  G.  Pritchard,  of  Bruns- 
wick, Medina  ca ;  G.  S.  King,  of  Medina ;  Jacob  Powell,  Reynoldsburgh ;  J.  W.  Glover,  West 
Liberty,  O.,  W.  R  Palmer,  Fayette  ooun^ ;  W.  N.  Farr,  of  Medina,  and  others,  whose  names 
we  did  not  ascertain,  have  fine  cattle  on  exhibition.  Mr.  Pritchard  has  three  fine  steers,  ail  at 
one  birth,  and  now  2  years  old,  that  attracted  much  attention.  Two  yoke  of  BuflUo,  entered 
by  J.  L.  Kelsey,  attract  considerable  attention,  from  their  novelty  here.  They  are  rathw  small 
animals,  and  are  said  to  be  well  brdce  and  usefol  for  driving.  They  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
liorse  ling  on  Friday. 
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The  entries  of  sheep  are  ftilly  as  nameroaB  aa  last  year,  whilst  the  qaalitj  is  much  better. 
Of  Saxons  there  are  no  specimens  entered,  and  of  Silesians  but  three.  I^icesters  number  17* 
GoiswoldSy  12 ;  Southdown  and  fat  sheep,  32  :  whilst  Merinos  number  83,  that  being  decidedly 
the  fSayorite  class  at  the  present  Faur.  The  Vermont  sheep  raisers  are  on  hand  as  usual  Messrs 
Ira  a  &  L.  jr.  Wright,  of  Weybridge ;  J.  C.  Hill,  of  Ck>mwallis;  S.  D.  Carr  A.  K.  Carr,  of 
Shoreham,  representing  Vermont  by  numerous  pens  of  Merinos.  Most  of  the  Vermont  Merinoi 
will  be  sold  in  this  State  after  the  Fair. 

Among  the  Cotswolds  on  exhibition,  are  some  fine  ones,  by  Thomas  AjBton,  of  Elyria ;  Wm. 
Squiree,  of  Copopa,  Lorain  Co. ;  N.  L.  Chaffee,  of  Jefferson,  and  Henry  Friday,  of  Euclid. 
Elyria  sent  several  fine  specimens  of  Southdowns  and  fat  sheep. 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded  last  evening  on  four  of  the  classes  of  sheep.  Merinoe 
have  not  yet  been  reported  on :  , 

JSUeaana—Vlifsk  premiums  were  awarded  to  the  ibUowing :  Robert  Perrine,  Patterson's  MUls, 
Fa.,  best  buck,  2  years  old ;  Carey  &  Starr,  Carey,  0.,  best  6  ewes,  2  years  old ;  H.  J.  Starr, 
Carey,  O.,  5  ewes,  1  year  old.  The  committee  said  they  did  not  make  the  awards  in  coittequenoe 
of  any  particular  excellence  in  the  sheep,  but  rather  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that,  in  their 
opinion,  they  are  a  class  of  sheep  likely  to  be  wanted. 

Laeetten— John.  Cliamberlfdn,  Avon,  best  buck,  2  years  old ;  same,  best  buck,  1  year  old  * 
same,  best  6  ewes,  2  years  old ;  same,  beet  5  ewes,  1  year  old ;  same,  best  6  lambs,  6  months  old. 
The  coDunittee  recommended  that  the  breed  be  encouraged  on  account  of  their  wool,  but  espe- 
cially on  account  of  their  mutton,  they  being  a  class  of  sheep  that  readily  fatten. 

Ck>Uwold—Be%i  back,  2 years  old  and  over,  N.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,  0.,  weight  365  pounds* 
best  buck,  under  2  years,  W.  Squires,  Copopa,  Lorain  co.,  weight  307  pounds ;  best  pea  of  6 
ewes,  over  2  years  old,  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria ;  best  pen  of  6  ewes,  under  2  years  old,  Thomas 
Aston,  Elyria.  A  pen  of  5  lambs,  sent  by  Thomas  Aston,  Elyria,  was  commended  as  worthy  of 
premiums,  but  there  was  no  competition. 

Southdown  and  Fat  Sheep — First  premiums  were  awarded  toN.  L.  Chaffee,  Jefferson,  best  2  year 
old  buck,  Samuel  Toms,  Elyria,  0.,  best  1  year  old  buck ;  same,  best  5  ewes,  2  years  old  ;  John 
Whitham,  Barry  P.  O.,  best  6  lambs,  6  months  old ;  E.  Driggs,  Elyria,  best  6  fat  ewes  j  J.  Leuty, 
Gates'  Mills,  second  best ;  Romante  N.  Anderson,  Rootstown,  Portage  co.,  best  fat  sheep ;  E. 
Driggs,  Elyria,  beet  pen  of  five  fat  lambs.  There  were  twelve  entries  of  Cashmere  goats, 
among  them  being  some  firom  S.  S.  Williams,  Licking  co.,  and  also  a  couple  contributed  by  S. 
N.  Sanford,  of  the  Cleveland  Female  Inrtitute. 

BWIKB. 

The  entries  of  swine  have  not  been  very  numerous.  Fifty-seven  entries  in  all  have  been 
made,  the  large  breeds  being  the  most  numerous.  The  principal  exhibiters  are  Andrew  Oatin, 
Cardington ;  George  Anderson,  Painesville ;  Martin  Carroll,  Painesville ;  A.  P.  Leland,  New- 
burgh;  Thomas  Bennington,  La  Porte;  Cyrus%Laroe,  WyandsviUe,  Cuyahoga  co.;  Samuel 
Toms,  Elyria ;  Henry  Friday,  Euclid. 

POULTRY. 

Th^re  were  68  entries  of  poultry,  among  them  being  a  number  of  fine  specimens  of  all  the 
varieties  of  fowls,  ducks,  and  other  domestic  feathered  bibeds.  The  principal  exhibiters  are  A. 
A^  Jewett,  A.  Hall  and  Wm.  Fox,  Cleveland,  and  Henry  Bishop,  Springfield,  0. 

FLOBAL  HALL. 

The  centre  of  attraction  for  a  large  proportion  of  visitors,  especially  ladies,  was  Floral  HalY. 
fhis  building  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  i^ms  of  equal  length,  and,  under  the  management 
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of  Mr.  J.  Eirpatrick,  it  had  beeD  tastefnlly  and  elegantlj  ornamented  with  evergreeDB  and 
moss.  The  tables  were  filled  with  plants  and  flowers  of  the  rarest  and  most  beaatifol  kind, 
and  the  central  platform  was  filled  with  graceful  ferns  and  lycopodioms,  from  the  collection  of 
H.  P.  Hurlbut 

Practical  gardeners  and  judges  of  flowers,  who  hare  attended  prerious  State  Fairs,  assure  ns 
that  no  previous  Fair  couid  compete  with  this  one  in  the  shape  of  flowers  and  rare  and 
beautiful  plants.  The  hall  was  completely  filled,  and  presented  a  charming  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance to  the  crowds  of  spectators  who  crowded  it  during  the  day. 

Geo.  Morgan,  gardener  to  Mr.  Joseph  Perkins,  Cleveland,  exhibited  a  large  and  splendid  col- 
lection of  plants  and  flowers,  embracing  an  ettensive  vaHety.  Among  them  were  aloes  and 
cactus,  geraniums,  gloziana,  verbenas,  petunias,  ferns  and  lycopodiums,  variegated 'leaf  plants, 
boquets  and  cut  flowers. 

John  Smith,  Cleveland,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  verbenas,  out  dahlias,  Aichsias  and 
variegated  leaf  plants. 

H.  B.  Httlburt,  besides  the  ferns  and  lycopodiums  in  the  centre  platform,  exhibited  a  large  and 
beantiful  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  gloxianas,  verbenas,  petunias,  dahlias* 
roses,  fuchsias,  etc. 

B.  H.  Bohmer,  Columbus,  had  a  large  collection  of  green-house  plants,  of  various  kinds,  and 
among  the  cut  flowers  a  collection  of  flfty  varieties  of  seedling  verbenas,  raised  by  liimself. 

M.  Hagerty,  Cleveland,  exhibits  a  variety  of  geraniums,  azaleas,  cut  flowers,  etc  Peter 
Herker,  East  Cleveland,  contributes  fuchsias,  asters,  and  other  flowers.  Mcintosh  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  a  fine  show  of  cut  dahlias  G.  J.  Prqback,  Cleveland,  has  some  pretty  baskets 
of  flowers.  Mrs.  Henry  Wick  has  a  collection  of  asters  and  amaranths.  J.  P.  Fletcher,  Cleve- 
land, has  a  considerable  display  of  cut  dahlias  and  verbenas. 

Among  the  boquets  and  floral  ornaments,  are  moss  wreaths,  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  a  house 
made  with  moss  and  flowers,  by  Miss  Louisa  .Sohress,  of  Cleveland  ;  a  number  of  boquets  by 
Thos.  Marshall,  of  Painesville  ;  a  fine  parlor  boquet  from  the  gardens  of  Deacon  Sked ;  floral 
ornaments,  boquets  and  hanging  baskets  of  flowers,  by  Mrs.  N.  Fitch,  Concord,  Lake  county ; 
and  a  rustic  stand  with  flowers,  by  P.  Herker,  East  Cleveland. 

Fruit  Hall  presents  a  very  respectable  show  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes.  Of  apples, 
there  were  150  entries.  The  largest  contributions  of  apples  and  pears  were  from  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  and  Cooper  Nurseries,  Springfield,  0.  A  large  numb^  of  very  fine 
plates  of  apples  and  pears  were  included  in  both  those  collections.  Among  the  other  larger 
collections  of  apples  we  noticed  those  of  M.  B.  Oviatt,  of  Euclid,  R.  M.  Andrews,  Rootstown; 
F.  G.  Lewis,  Rookport,  J.  Gallup,  Cleveland,  A.  Robennet  &  Son,  Bedford,  J.  A.  Scott,  Toledo. 

A  curiosity  among  the  apple  contributions  was  a  collection  of  about  60  twin  appleSi  We 
could  not  ascertain  by  whom  they  were  entered. 

Some  fine  quinces,  entered  by  J.  Gallup,  Cleveland,  we  noticed  with  the  red  card  (1st  pre- 
mium) on  them. 

The  display  of  peaches  was  fair,  but  not  extra  fine.  We  noticed  red  cards  on  a  plate  of 
peaches  entered  by  E.  Taylor,  Newburgh,  and  on  a  display  of  peaches  by  Lewis  Nicholson, 
East  Rockport. 

There  were  61  entries  of  grapes  and  wines.  Morris  B.  Oviatt,  Euclid,  exhibited  three  varie. 
ties,  B.  L.  Sturtevant,  East  Cleveland,  exhibited  three  verieties,  A.  W.  Pond,  Steward  of  the 
Newburgh  Lunatic  Asylum,  exhibited  six  splendid  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  that  we 
have  already  noticed.  They  took  a  first  premium.  R.  H.  Knight,  Dover,  exhiUted  3  varieties 
of  grapes ;  S.  N.  Sanford  had  a  specimen  of  a  new  seedling  grape ;  Lewis  Nicholson,  East  Rock« 
port,  had  9  varieties ;  John  Beck  exhibited  a  plate  of  Isabellas ;  G.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware, 
had  a  display  of  hardy  grapes ;  E.  S.  Wiliard  exhibited  3  varieties ;  A.  W.  Pond,  of  Newburgh, 
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and  H.  H.  6.  Smith,  Toledo,  each  exhibited  foreign  grapes ;  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandosky,  had 
9  varieties  of  grapes  ;  Lewis  Ford,  of  East  Cleveland,  George  Morgan,  gardener  for  Joseph 
Perkins,  Esq.,  Bateham,  Hanford,  &  Co.,  of  Columbus,  and  S.  Jenkins,  Cleveland,  each  had 
fine  specimens  of  grapes. 

Among  the  wines  were  specimens  of  Catawba;  Isabella,  Raspberry,  and  Carrant,  from  G.  H. 
Lodge,  Cleveland,  Carrant  wine  from  Miss  Mollie  Babcock,  Brooklyn.  Yarions  beiiy  wines 
firom  W.  Tomlin,  Cleveland. 

Speaking  of  drinkables,  we  may  mention  here  that  John  M.  Hoghes  exhibits  samples  of  his 
bottled  Ale  and  Porter ;  S.  C.  Saylor  samples  of  Sands'  Chicago  Ale ;  and  C.  C.  Rodger's  threa 
dozen  bottles  of  his  ales. 

There  are  in  this  Hall  three  ftill  collections  of  native  and  nncoltivated  fruits,  berries,  and 
nuts,  that  to  many  persons  are  not  the  least  interesting  portions  of  the  display  in  the  Hall 
They  are  frirnished  by  Morris  6.  Oviatt,  Euclid,  Thos.  Bushnell,  Haysville,  Ashland  county,  and 
F.  S.  King,  Madison,  Lake  county. 

FINB  iiBT  HILL. 

We  have  already  mentioned  several  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Fine  Art  Hall. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  choice  specimens  of  art  and  skill,  amongst  which  it  is  difficult  .to 
particularize  which  is  the  best  J.  F.  Ryder  has  a  large  and  very  fine  display  of  Photographs, 
of  all  sizes  and  styles.  Among  them  are  many  of  well  known  citizens,  that  are  of  life  liite  re- 
semblance to  the  originals.  Some  beautiful  colored  photographs  are  also  exhibited  by  Ryder. 
None  of  the  pictures  have  been  got  up  with  reference  to  the  Fair,  but  are  such  as  he  ordin- 
arily takes. 

J.  M.  Greene  exhibits  some  very  fine  photographs,  plain  and  colored,  among  them  being  some 
splendidly  painted  in  oil,  by  G.  L.  Clough.  The  latter  artist  also  exhibits  some  fine  oil  paintings, 
to  which  we  have  already  called  attention.  North  has  some  good  plain  photographs,  and  some 
colored  by  Schwerda 

Ifie,  C.  E.  Ransom's  studio  furnishes  several  oil  paintings,  among  them  being  a  large  portrait 
of  John  Brough,  and  also  the  masterly  portraits  of  Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings  and  Dr.  Eirtland. 

Among  the  amatuer  drawings  and  paintings  are  two  water  colored  paintings  by  J.  L.  Pope : 
a  pen  drawing  by  Julia  A.  Wilson,  Cleveland ;  oil  paintings  and  Lidia  ink  picture  by  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Chapman ;  Crayon  drawing  by  J.  B.  P.  Walker,  Cleveland ;  pencil  drawing  by  R.  H. 
Knight,  Dover ;  S.  N.  Sanford  exhibits  three  oil  paintings. 

Mies  Louisa  Harbangh  has  a  pencil  drawing  medley  picture  and  cone  basket ;  Mrs.  B.  P. 
Bower,  cone  work ;  Miss  Phila  H.  Dickenson,  Cleveland,  frame  cone  work ;  Miss  Lida  Weston, 
Warrensville,  cone  work  and  floral  ornament ;  Miss  Mollie  Babcock,  Brooklyn,  needle  picture 
and  cone  fnme ;  Mrs.  G.  J.  Probac,  two  Birch  bark  picture  frames  ;  Miss  C.  Conness,  Paines- 
ville,  moaB  work  and  cone  work ;  Miss.  Matilda  Barton,  Cleveland,  cone  frames  and  basket ;  R 
S.  Hurst,  Euclid,  cone  and  moss  work  ;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Deveraux,  Cleveland,  photographic  views 
and  moss  work ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sargent,  Cleveland,  cone  frame  and  picture. 

T.  T.  Gardner  exhibits  the  medallions  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Aiken  and  Ctoodrich,  which  have  been 
on  exhibition  in  Sargent's  window.  B.  P.  Bower  has  two  fine  owls,  stuffed.  The  insects,  shell, 
and  butterfly  collections  of  H.  Craig  and  T.  G.  Singer,  we  have  already  noticed.  Mrs.  M* 
Milford  has  a  collection  of  butterflies.  A  collection  of  old  newspapers  by  H.  M.  Hall,  is  in  the 
same  building. 

Jewett  and  G^oodman,  of  this  city,  contribute  several  melodeons  of  their  manufocture.  Bry- 
ant, Stratton,  and  Felton,  of  the  Commercial  College,  exhibit  several  specimens  of  the  penman- 
ship of  their  students,  which  attract  great  attention.  This  admirable  institution  for  educating 
young  men,  a  thorough  practical  business  education,  is  now  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition, 
and  receives  the  support  and  confidence  of  our  business  community.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the 
present  Fair  will  add  greatiy  to  the  prosperi^  of  the  oollege,  by  directing  the  attention  of  hon- 
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dreds  to  the  great  advantages  offered  bj  it  to  young  men  who  wish  to  win  a  position  in  Uie  basl- 
neaB  world. 


FOURTH  DAY— FRIDAY  MORNING. 

Was  there  ever  a  State  Fair  without  rain  7  We  donH  believe  there  ever  was.  The  oldest 
inhabitant  would  exeroise  his  memory  in  vain  to  racall  tbe  event  But  of  all  State  Fair  rains 
that  of  last  night  would  undoubtedly  take  the  premium.  All  night  long  the  deluge  continued  ^ 
Talk  of  raining  cats  and  dogs,  and  pitchforks  with  their  points  downward— those  descriptions 
fall  far  short  of  the  facts.  Language  has  not  words  to  depict  the  avalanch  of  waters  that 
poured  down  upon  the  city  last  night  This  morning  nature  appeared  with  its  face  washed, 
but  not  wiped,  and  looked  like  a  small  boy  that  had  been  blubbering  and  washing  at  the  same 
time. 

The  weather  in  the  morning  was  chilly  and  drizzling,  in  fact,  anything  but  pleasant,  and 
very  unpromising  for  the  last  day  of  the  Fair.  But  a  considerable  number  of  people  began 
early  to  go  out  to  the  grounds,  and  thousands  of  others  watched  the  sky  and  hoped  for  a  change 
of  weather. 

The  weather  continued  cold  and  disagreeable  all  the  forenoon,  materially  interfering  with  the 
receipts  f^om  visitors,  and  hindering  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  programme  of  exhibitions. 

AFTERNOON. 

The  weather  in  the  afternoon  was  cold,  gloomy,  wet  and  unpleasant,  so  that  the  attendance 
was  very  much  smaller  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  fine  weather  continued.  As  it  was 
there  was  a  fair  number  present 

There  were  four  entries  for  trotting  stallions,  **  Honest  Bill,"  by  S.  Finch,  Burton ;  a  stallion 
by  Fhilo  Thompson,  of  Trumbull  co. ;  "  Dan  Rice,"  by  J.  T.  &  D.  B.  Updegraff,  of  Mt  Pleas- 
ant ;  "  Kennebec,"  by  G.  S.  Shipman,  Norwalk.  The  result  of  a  sharp  contest  was  the  award- 
ing of  the  first  premium  to  the  Trumbull  county  horse— time,  3:01i  ;  and  the  second  premium 
to  "Dan  Rice  "—time,  3:02. 

From  trotting  mares  and  geldings  there  were  four  regular  entries :  "  Tom  Morgan,"  by  Van 
Loon,  of  Worthington ;  Ed.  Russell,  mare,  of  this  city ;  a  gelding,  by  Hiram  Roe,  of  North 
Bloomfield,  and  a  mare,  Laura,  by  J.  T.  Updegraff.  A  sorrel  mare  was  brought  into  the  ring 
by  J.  H.  Taylor,  Medina,  who  claimed  that  the  entry  had  been  made  npon  the  Secretary's  book, 
but  having  lost  his  card,  it  had  not  been  entered  npon  the  committee's  book.  The  judges 
allowed  the  mare  to  trot,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  name  was  not  found  on  the  Secre- 
tary's books  the  claim  should  not  be  allowed. 

The  result  of  the  race  was  that  tbe  Medina  mare  made  the  distance  in  3:06,  Van  Loon's  geld- 
ing in  3:lli,  and  Updegraff's  mare  in  3:16.  An  examination  of  the  Secretary's  books  showed 
that  the  Medina  mare  had  not  been  entered  for  competition,  and  the  premium  was  therefore 
awarded  to  the  gelding.  ' 

Whilst  on  tbe  subject  of  horses,  we  must  notice  the  fact  that  the  premium  on  matched  road* 
Stan  was  awarded  to  Col.  J.  P.Ross,  of  the  Angier  House,  for  his  beautiftil  bay  mares  '*  Yillage 
Midd"  and  **  Sallie  Hill."  They  are  an  exceedingly  handsome  pair,  and  the  premium  was  gen- 
erally conceded  to  them.  The  sorrel  horse  "  Frank,"  and  bay  mare  "  Maggie,"  belonging  to 
Wm.  Edwards,  took  the  second  premium. 

The  premium  on  family  horse  or  mare,  was  awarded  to  the  mare  belonging  to  Col.  Anson 
Stager,  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs.  It  is,  without  exception,  the  best  broke  in,  and  eveiy 
way  most  desirable  family  horse  we  ever  saw. 
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^  SoMtMU  d  not  iMtOaaP  T)i6  trotttnif  in  the  afternoon  was  wound  np  b^  the  "  Kansas  Bof* 
fidoea,''  wkicfa  made  pretty  good  Ume  aronnd  the  ring  and  attracted  considerable  atten^oo. 

As  soon  as  the  ring  was  cleared^  the  four  steam  fire  engines,  belonging  to  the  Fire  Department, 
entered  and  proceeded  in  procession  aronnd  the  ring,  to  the  gratification  of  a  number  of  stran- 
gers, who  saw  those  engines  for  the  first  time.  Unfortunately,  in  starting,  after  a  halt,  the  jerk 
broke  the  connecting  braces  attaching  the  machine  to  the  forward  wheels,  and  let  the  fh)nt  of 
the  engine  down,  but  without  ix\jnring  it  The  iron  of  the  brace  was  defectiTe,  although  it  was 
impossible  to  diseoyer  i\  before  the  aecident.  As  it  was,  it  was  fortunate  the  break  oocnred 
when  and  where  it  did.  Had  it  happened  in  running  down  Ull  to  a  fire,  the  result  would  haTe 
been  disastrous.    The  injury  is  slight  and  will  be  repaired  at  once. 

By  tlds  time  the  hour  ^  closing  the  fkir  had  arrived,  and  the  ezhibiters  commenced  re- 
Bioving  their  articles.  The  Forest  City  Band,  which  had  been  playing  the  last  two  days  of  the 
Fair— Leland's  having  played  on  the  first  two  days— struck  up  a  farewell  tune,  the  sliiyeribg 
apectators  hurried  homewards,  and  the  Fair  was  over,  after  two  days  of  midsummer  weather, 
and  one  day  of  decidedly  winterish  oast. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  sugar  and  evaporators,  and  the  feeling  between  the  rival 
propriet(»r8  was  at  fever  heat  A  new  candidate  for  popular  favor  appeared  In  the  ''  Victor 
Mill,"  of  the  Clark  Sorgho  Machine  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  which,  by  dispensing  with  the 
<*  dumb  return  "  obviates  all  danger  of  choking,  and  serves  about  one-third  of  the  power.  After 
a  careftd  examination,  the  committee  awarded  the  first  premium  to  the  Victor  Mill. 

The  Cook  Evaporator,  with  Mr.  Cook's  new  cellular  attachment,  received  the  first  prendum 
smong  the  evaporators,  both  mill  and  evaporators  having  been  entered  by  Blymyer,  Bates  &  Day, 
of  Mansfield,  0. 

Among  the  premiums  awarded  to  Clevelanders,  we  noticed  that  J.  F.  Ryder  swept  the  board 
in  the  photographic  department,  taking  five  first  premiums,  on  oil  life  size  photographs,  nnool* 
ored  photographs,  India  ink  photographs,  and  daguerreotypes.  The  collection  was  a  very  fine 
one,  but  no  finer  than  can  always  be  found  in  his  rooms,  which  makes  the  fact  of  receiving  to 
many  premiums  more  valuable.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  some  of 
the  colored  photographs  were  painted  by  Miss  Cleveland.  That  of  Lieut  Col.  Pickands  wm 
noticeable  for  the  appropriate  scenery  and  surroundings  introduced,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  new 
ftature  here. 

jr.  M.  Greene  had  some  very  fine  photographs,  plain  and  colored,  which  took  second  preminma. 
Mr.  G.  L.  Clongh,  who  paints  Mr.  Green's  photographs,  received  premiums  for  some  handsome 
oil  painted  landscapes.  Miss  Ransom  abo  received  premiums  for  her  oil  paintings.  Biyant^ 
Stratton  &  Felton  took  two  premiums— one  for  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  and  the  other  for  a 
pen  drawing.  The  penmanship  of  that  establishment,  like  their  whole  system  of  commercial 
education,  is  always  '*  first  preminm,"  and  very  many  of  their  pupils  are  receiving  the  premioa 
in  the  shape  of  valuable  engagements  by  business  houses. 

Smith,  Dodd  &  Co.,  were  also  among  the  fortunate  ones,  iriio  swept  off  the  premiums.  Their 
boots,  shoes,  and  other  fixings,  took  the  red  card,  right  and  left 

The  Fair  is  over  and  has  proved  every  way  a  success,  in  spite  of  the  miserable  weather  of 
the  closing  day.  This  success  is  largely  due  to  the  ability,  energy  and  foresightednets  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Klippart,  a  man  whom  no  ill  omens  appall  and  no  obstacles  retard.  He 
proves  in  his  connecUon  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  <<  there  is  no  euch  word  aa 
flOL" 

The  assistants  in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  the  various  superintendents  are  also  deserving  ef 
■loch  credit  for  their  successful  labors.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Police  Department,  City 
Jiarshal  Frasee,  with  his  aid,  Chief  Engineer  J.  A.  Craw,  and  his  able  corps  of  detectives  and 
police,  rendered  immense  service  in  preserving  admirable  order  and  protecting  persons  and 
property.  There  were  no  disturbances  in  or  around  the  grounds,  and  the  city  thron^out  was 
sever  more  Aree  lh)m  disturbance  or  theft 

9—B. 
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n»  fbedlng  «od  refreflhrneat  axTMigemeoii.of  Mr.  W.  B.  ]foaM»  we  deeenriog  of  allpiviae. 
tiM  immeiifle  ^wd  was  promptly  sappUed,  with  an  nnliniited  qaanLtj  of  proTialoDfl  and  drink- 
•blea,  and  we  did  not  hear  a  single  complaint  or  mnrmor  of  dissatisfiM^tioii.  The  uniyenal 
Tcrdict  seemed  to  be  that  W.  R.  Konld  **  can  keep  •  hotel,"  whenerer  he  choeee  to  go  into  thai 
line  of  Imsinefls,  which  reminds  ns  of  the  fact»  that  his  sapper  and  l«noh  rooms^  at  the  oU 
«<oonier  of  Enclid  street  and  Poblto  Square,''  are  in  AiU  qperatioB|  with  o^ttenygame,  and  all . 
tfie  other  fixings  to  order. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS  01  COMTY  SOCffiTHlS. 


ASHLAND  OOUMTT. 


tte  (eoeipti. 

The  principal  crops  of  tiie  cooi^ij  are^wheat^co]^,  ije,  barl^  %pd  q^ii  Tf^di^g  ^e  < 
return  of  the  crop  of  1862  m  a  haais^  and  estimating  the  number  of  aqrea  cnlt^yate^^  (a  vl^t  at 
one-flftb  lees,  for  the  eeaeon  of  1863,  owing  to  the  scarcitj  of  laborers,  woald  give  23,287  acres  $ 
estimating  the  average  yield  per  acre  at  12^  bushels,  woold  make  the  amount  raised  267,444 
bushels.  Com,  16,287  acres ;  average  yield  per  acre,  20  boshels ;  total,  805,740  bnshela  Oats* 
823,340  acres ;  average  yield  30  busheis.  Bootwheat  crop  about  a  total  fUlore.  The  principal 
cause  of  iiiijury  to  the  wheat  wm  '' freesipg  pak^'  lAJujcy  to  th9  <HttB,  fnm\B  of  August  and 
September. 

The  prospects  of  the  ^iej|y  are  mofre  flatt^g  tl^  .were  tbpio  of  the  pld  fwif^  i^i  figr 
previous  period. 


ATHEajS  <?OUNTY. 

As  Ami«al  Fdr  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  September,  1868,  with  lui 
looreMMd  aUendanoe  and  dii^lay  of  stock  and  articles  in  the  various  halls,  over  the  fimner' 
yesi^ 

In  view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  anxiety  and  excitement  attendant  thereon,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  we  have  sent  a  large  proportion  of  our  able  bodied  men  to  tiie  army,  and 
thtts  weakened  the  department  of  agriculture  at  home,  we  may  consider  our  last  Fair  a  succesa^ 
and  an  evidence  of  the  prosperity  and  nsefhhiess  of  the  Society. 
Onr  Society  numben  three  hundred  and  fifteen  members. 

There  is  a  very  large  increase  this  year  in  the  growing  of  the  sorghum  cane ;  perhaps  VM^^ 
«(qaM4l9fer<ietti    fAftefsalBoanlncreflsekiiiaigirewtngaiidhay.  i 
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ASHTABULA  OOUNTT. 

The  AshtabnU  County  Agricnltond  Society  held  its  Serenteentii  Annual  Pdr  at  Jeffenon, 
September  2d,  8d  and  4th,  1868.  The  weather  was  line,  and  the  attendance  good.  The  num- 
ber of  mwbere  for  the  year,  144.  The  nnpiber  of  the  difercot  articles  entered  for  eompetition 
veaohed  769.  Notwithstanding  the  time  for  holding  tte  Pair  was  deemed  by  many  loo  early  in 
the  ieason,  the  show  was  ilne  in  nearly  erery  department  The  show  of  cattle  was  not  as  laige 
u  it  has  sometimes  been  in  former  years,  as  qoite  a  laige  nnmber  of  onr  farmers  are  deroting 
more  attention  to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  However,  there  were  some  fine  specimens  of  the  im- 
proved  breeds  of  cattle  on  exhibition. 

The  show  of  sheep  was  large,  amofl^  which  were  to  be  ftrand  repreeeotatiTes  of  nearly  evoy 
breed  at  present  deemed  worthy  tiie  attention  of  the  farmer.  The  Spanish  Merino,  the  South- 
down, the  Leicester  and  the  Cotswold  are  becoming  the  favorite  breeds  among  our  farmers,  and 
ieaeh  has  its  advocates  as  possessing  some  one  or  more  desirable  qo^itfes  than  can  be.  foond  in 
tiie  others.  These  several  ibreeds  were  largely  represented  at  our  last  Pair,  and  such  was  the 
high  intrinsic  quality  of  the  animals  shown  In  these  seyeral  classes,  (hat  our  farmers  might  feel 
ft  Just  pride  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  last  few  years  in  the  efforts  to  add  value  to  the  sheep 
stock  of  the  county. 

A  few  samples  of  the  Shropshire  Downs  were  also  on  e^diibition,  from  the  farm  of  Hten.  N.  L. 
Chaffee,  which  were  regarded  with  ftivor  by  the  farmers,  but  they  have  not  been  tested  here 
sufficiently  long  to  detennine  how  well  they  are  adapted  io  our  soil  and  climate,  or  how  profit- 
able they  may  be  In  comparison  with  the  other  breeds  m4re  common  to  our  county. 
'  In  nearly  every  department  of  fum  plroduction  there  Is  an  evident  spirit  of  progress,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  improved  quality  of  products  exhibited  at  our  annual  Fairs.  More  of  our 
tktttun  are  Intetestiiig  themselves  in  the  oljeots  of  the  Society,  and  labor  more  generally  in 
vnison  with  tiie  Board  of  Officers  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  Society,  and  extend  its  useful- 


For  several  years  the  Society  has  been  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  Incurred  in  the  purchase 
•f  grounds  and  the  erection  cT  large  haUsfor  exhIUtion,  but  this  debt  is  now  nearly  extin- 
gnidied,  and  the  ihture  lo<to  hopeAiL 


i  ^  BELMpNT  WUNTT. 

The  interest  taken  in  oor  fairs  fbr  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as 
Ibrmeriy,  which  fact  is  shown  by  a  ftOling  off  of  the  amount  of  receipts  and  members  as  com-* 
pared  wUh  some-  of  our  fMiner  exhibitions.  This  flMt,  however,  is  not  attributable  to  any 
diminished  interest  in  the  rural  districts,  or  any  want  of  interest  in  onr  annual  exhibitions,  but' 
mainly  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Since  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion everything  seems  to  have  become  so  onseitM  that  many  of  our  people  '*  kno^r  not  what 
to  do."  Indeed  it  has  been  a  question  of  much  discussion  with  many  of  our  farmers  and  bm- 
ehanics,  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  suf^end  the  holding  of  our  Annual  Pair  tUl 
things  connected  with  the  state  of  the  country  become  more  settled. 

The  Sooie^  held  its  Pifteenth  Annual  Pair  qi  their  grounds,  on  the  2ad,  23d  and24th4i9Sof 
gept^mber,  1863.  The  exhibition  in  the  leading  departments,  especially  in  the  woolgiowins 
Interest,  was  good ;  but  in  some  other  branches  of  the  exhibition  it  did  not  meet  the  expeata- 
tlofis  of  the  managers. 

In  the  exhibition  of  animals,  although  not  so  numerous  as  at  soma  of  our  former  exblbitioiii^ 
it  was  >  goodly  representation  as  to  qnali^»  consisting  of  some  very  good  horses,  DurhaMi, 
grade  Devons  and  some  excellent  specimens  of  native  breeds  of  cattle,  an  evidence  that  onr 
Ihrmersand  stock  men  have  profited  by  the  deep  interest  heretof<>re  taken  in  the  ImproTesaant 
if  the  different  breeds  of  onr  domestic  animals. 

The  great  interest  taken  in  the  wool-growing  part  of  Ofr  ooonuuKf^J^  fyt  |hf  Mt  tir^  sr 
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three  yean,  made  It  a  leading  boBineray  and  with  Bome  has  become  qiiife  a  mania  for  improTe? 
Bent  in  animaU  of  the  **  o^iae  race."  There  has  been  purchased  the  past  season  some  Spanidi 
backs,  at  prices  ranging  firom  one  hondred  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  head  3  and  it  is  bellerei^ 
that  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  slieep  husbandry  now  than  at  any  former  period  in  oqi 
eonntry. 

The  show  of  articles  In  the  several  halls  of  the  exhibition  was  perhaps  more  Ailly  reprft- 
tented,  particalarly  that  part  nnder  the  immediate  control  of  the  ladies— proof  that  th^  1^ 
Indelktigable  in  catering  for  the  tastes  of  "epicures^  in  the  loxorles  of  the  table,  as  well  ai 
the  other  comforts  of  the  inner  man. 

The  nomber  of  members  for  the  year  18^  Is  210. 


BROWN  COUNTY. 

Our  annual  fair  fbr  I8<S  was  held  oa  the  8ita,  Sth,  lOtti  and  11th  <rf  September,  ai  the  Sool^ 
ety's  grounds  (Geoigetowu).  In  coBsequenoe  of  the  disturbed  oonditioA  of  our  country,  and 
especially  on  our  border,  and  the  coMeqoent  and?al  oMarge  bodies  of  troops  to  defend  il» 
which  from  necessity  had  to  be  quartered  on  our  grounds,  our  fair  last  year  was  a  ftdlure.  il 
was  not  without  many  mlflgiyings  as  to  sq^pesi  .this  year  that  the  friends  of  this  enterprise 
commenced  preparation.  But  silently  and  perseverlngly  they  labored,  and  the  result  was  a 
complete  success.  The  first  two  days  the  attembooe  was  small  and  appearances  rather  dle- 
oouraging,  but  the  last  two  days  the  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and  the  marked  good 
erder  In  so  laige  an  assembly  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  felt  l^y  al^ 
present. 

The  number  of  horses  on  ezhibitioto  was  large,  and  of  a  quality  not  easily  snrpassed.  The 
■amber  of  cattle,  sheep,  Ac,  was  not  so  large,  but  In  quality  gave  conclusive  evidence  of  an 
enward  mar«h  In  improvement ;  and  in  fkct  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  department  in  farm 
produots.  The  Hall,  which  Is  large,  was  well  filled,  but  too  moch  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
npou  the  ladles,  for  their  skill,  industry  and  fine  taste,  exhibited  on  the  display  In  the  domestio 
manufiiotures  and  floral  departments,  making  the  Hall,  as  it  should  be,  a  place  of  great 
altractioo.  In  short,  our  fair  of  1868  was  a  decided  success,  giving  well  grounded  assurance 
of  future  prosperity. 

This  year  will  nearly  relieve  us  from  a  heavy  debt,  incurred  previoudy  for  large  improve; 
meats,  which  will  enable  our  Society,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  add  additional  induce- 
ments In  the  future. 


BUTLBR  6OUNTT.  .     ' 

r 

The  thirteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Butler  ooonty  AgrlooUural  Seelety.  was  held  en  Ibe  8tl|| 
7th,  8th  and  9th  days  ef  October.  On  ihe  two  first  days  of  the  ftOr  it  rained  almost  inosw- 
antly,  which  operated  very  nrach  against  the  Society,  se  Dur  as  pecuniary  mattefis  were  at  stak^ 
and  to  some  extent  it  was  a  draw-back  in  all  the  apartments  of  the  exhibition.  The  amount' of 
receipts  from  all  sources  was  twenty-dx  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  aod  sixty- twe 
cents.  Fifteen  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  of  eaid  amount  was  fbr  membership  carda 
at  one  dollar  each.  The  wholet  amount  of  the  expenditures  was  twenty-siz  hundred  ani 
five  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents.  Fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  of  said  amonn^ 
was  paid  for  premiums,  leaving  a  balanoe  on  the  credit  side  1^  the  aeoofint  of  fifty-three 
dollars  and  sixty-five  cents^  which  added  to  the  balanoe  on  l^and  last  year,  make  a  balance 
in  the  Treasury  of  over  twenty-four  hundred  dollars,  which  amonnt,  or  at  least  a  great  portioa 
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of  It,  will  be  expended  the  oomiof^  eeaaon  la  blinding  a  floral  hall,  iHiioh  ii  rnnoh  ii«eded ;  aad 
ktj  balance,  togetbef  with  anticipated  receipts  next  jear,  will  enable  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
Mter  still  more  liberal  {h'emiams  than  heretofore.  The  competition  in  all  of  the  departments 
Iras  good;  and  in  some  extra  good.  In  the  Sheep  department  particularly,  the  number  waa 
larg^  and  the  qaalitj  extra.  Oar  county  has  been  advancing  rapidly  in  the  sheep  business^ 
and  the  Board  offered  premiums  on  three  different  grades,  amounting  to  tbirty-foor  dollars  for 
AA  gr&de,  dividing  the  premiums  into  first,  second  and  third,  which  arrangement  proved  very 
fttisfActory  to  exhlMters.  The  same  grade  of  premiums  was  adopted  on  hc^ ;  also  on  many 
ifftlcles  iu  the  other  departments,  and  met  with  general  approbation  among  the  exhibiters.  Tbo 
display  of  green  firuit  was  extra  for  our  county.  As  a.  general  thing  our  county  is  rather  bebiod 
in  the  fruit  business,  but  from  the  exhibition  last  fall  feel  In  hopes  that  she  will  redeem  her 
character  in  that  particular  branch.  The  great  attraction  of  the  fair  was  Floral  HaU.  The 
ladies  were  there  and  had  their  handiwork  with  them.  There  was  scarcely  anything  you  could 
think  of  in  the  shape  of  fancy,  ornamental  and  useftil  work  but  what  was  on  exhibition.  The 
ladies  were  the  recipients  of  some  four  hundred  do^ara  of  premiums.  The  only  department 
that  was  deftoient  was  that  of  Cattle.  Our  county  has  always  been  behind  in  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  Onr  premiomliak  on  cattle  hnbeenratUer  lesstlAn  it  ahovld bare  been;  at  least  small 
Id  comparison  with  soac  other  thlatgs,  kU  things  cottrfdered,  Which  I  have  no  doubt  win  be 
lAtcoded  tafaereaflei^.  Under  all  thoclrosmstancea  I  tm  h$,ppf  ifl  i^tattng  that  onr  last  fair 
«ias  a  decided  snooeM. 


OMBBotiL  oointrnr. 

7  ^e  Carroll  county  Agricultui^al  Society  beUL  Its  thlrtf|ent)iaDn«al  fSair  oa  ttie  f^  groonda  al 
Carrollton,  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  days  of  October,  1863. 

Hany  of  the  moat  enterpriaiag  fiurme^ra  yu^d  atock  jncn  jof  the  cooiity  ftarei  thait  tbe  peeii- 
Bar  state  of  the  country  would  render  the  holding  of.  a  anpoeeaftil  fkir  iBipoedbleh  The 
amount  of  interest  taken  in  nuUtaiy  matters,  and  the  deeply  axciting  political  Qanvaai  tM 
was  swe^ing  over  the  State,  seemed  to  give. Tery  reasonable  ^[loiuida  Ibr  tiiatr  Ibsrs.  Bill  m 
the  time  drew,  near  for  holding  our  fSair  the  prospect  aeemeii  quite  JBatterlog>  ^nd  had  it  ael 
t^een  for  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  our  fair  this  year  would,  from  all  indicatiooa,  bave 
ieen  second  to  none  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  attendance  was  not  aa  large  as  ooAUBoa  | 
neither  was  the  number  of  entries  as  large. 

The  Floral  Hall  department,  on  account  of  the  continued  rain  and  the  lateneas  of  the  aeason, 
was  but  poorly  represented. 

The  horse  department  was  quite  Uveiy,  and  there  seems  to  be  quite  an  interest  taken  la 
raising  fine  horses. 

The  wool  growers  of  our  county  are  making  great  eflbrts  to  improve  both  the  quality  of  their 
wool  and  sheep.  Spanish  merlnoes  are^^emed  hj  most  the  most  profitable,  and  the  great  inoreass 
In  the  amount  of  wool  raised,  show  that  slieep  raising  and  wool  growing  are  soon  to  be  the 
l^iicipal  eecttpatidn  6f  the  fhrmers  of  Ca^ll  cciinty. 

'  Nothibg  Hew  tn  ii^eultural  implements  to  repoiri  Cro^js  a^  generally  short  thlcr  year  on 
aeooent  of  the  drou^.    Fruit  rather  sool^e  and  not  of  a  very  good  quatit/. 

There  were  no  staltements  of  competitors  f<nr  p^miuiAs  om  crops  and  other  improvements  iA 
•gilciiltere,  Ac. 

'  Tbe  society  has  not  f^een  !n  it  flourishing  eonditfoin  fb»  several  ^eirs.  Buri^  the  y^  186f 
1M>  Fair  was  betd  by  the  soisloty,  and  Ibis  year  it  raided  ^ery  day  of  the  Fidr,  thereby  putting 
IttMe  a ''damper  "edit. 

'  Tbe  number  of  membei^  at  present  is  ld9.  The  Ofllders  lire  stlB  determined  to  tuake  anoftef 
«flbrt  to  raise  the  conditio^  Of  the  AgHcultural  Society  of  this  county  to  what  it  was  some 
feaaraago.    They  may  fail,  bad  a«t  without  aa  effort 
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'    W&est,  oorn>  oais,  rje,  ibx-fleed,  and  barley,  are  tbe  priooipal  gndns  raised  In  thlB  ooon^'; 
more  meadow  land  than  formerlj  on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  sheep. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres  sown,  amount  raised,  and  ayerage  yield 
per  acre  of  grain  for  the  year  1863  in  Carroll  ooonty,  Ohio. 


Wheat 

Com. 

Eye. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax-seed 

Meadow  laiidi. 

ifaiRhAlA  TaifwA. ... 

18,000 
216,000 

10,000 
00,000 

8,000 
80,000 

12,000 
300,000 

400 
8,000' 

3,000 

25,000 
26,000  t'nshaf 

Average  per  acre... 

12 

30 

10' 

26 

20 

1  ton.     , 

The  past  season  was  not  a  UsTorable  one,  the  great  drooth  during  the  months  of  July  and 
AngoBl  rendered  it  quite  ilfflouh  to  gel  sufficient  pasture  fbr  the  stock,  much  of  which  in  coo- 
aequenee,  was  driven  to  the  Weak  Hay  was  and  is  very  scarce,  bringing  often  20  dollars  per 
tin.  Inaeoti  did  very  little  injury  to  tiM  crops.  The  locusts  appeared  in  this  county  this  year, 
md  inflbled  considerable  injury  on  all  kinds  ci  trees.  The  potatoe  crop  was  very  light,  oil 
MooQDt  <^  tbe  dwrnth,  bat  iHiat  potatoes  did  ff<m  are  very  sound,  and  of  excellent  quali^ 
Ooito  a.11^  orop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 


OHAMFAIGM  OOUMfY. 

The  thirteenth  annual  Fair  of  the  Ghampaign  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  flie 
SSHh  and  30th  days  of  September,  and  the  let  and  2d  days  of  October,  1863. 

The  premium  list,  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Fidr,  was  published  on  the  1st  of  Kay, 
giving  "  all  concerned  "  five  months  to  acquaint  themselves  with  what  they  had  to  depend  up- 
on, as  fixed  facts,  and  we  find  that  a  strict  enforcement  {of  the  adopted  rules  (which  some  ob- 
ject to)  gives  general  satisfaction,  and  proves  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  society. 

He  number  of  entries  waa  1347»  the  amount  of  pffemiums  awarded  waa  $861  00 ;  the  |^ 
minms  were  all  paid  in  cash,  save  that  a  rule  requiring  **  all  premiuas  to  be  called  for  itfitfeii 
thirty  days ;"  $30  00  of  the  awards  were  foriaited  to  the  sodaty. 

The  articles  which  attract  the  most  attention^  and  in  which  a  f^reat  and  growing  interest  1ms 
qprung  up,  are,  hones,  sheep,  fruit,  grain^  v^^etablesy-and  the  entire  department  of  tbe  kdlasj 
while  cattle,  swine,  mechanic's  wares,  agricultural  implements,  and  fine  arts,  reoette  very  lAHs 
attention.    All  efibrts  to  improve  these  very  important  dspirtments  have  ftuled. 

Thanomber  of  enrolled  meaibsra  for  1868  is  7M. 

The  principal  aiofs  raised^  the  oowity  are  wiisaiti  0018,  xys, oats  and  pstetoea 


CLABE  OOUHTT. 

The  Clark  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  ell^enth  annual  Fair  on  the  ground  of  lbs 
society,  at  Springfield,  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  days  of  October,  1863. 

The  attendance  was  not  so  great  as  usual,  owing  to  the  vei;  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather^ 
ihough  the  exhibition  was  In  all  respects  very  successful. 

There  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  Horse  and  Sheep  stock  of  the  county,  whilat  tha  sf* 
hibltion  <^  fine  cattle  hi  not  so  great  as  a  few  years  since. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat,  com,  hay,  barley,  and  oats.  Owing  la 
ilke  early  part  of  the  summer,  being  dry  and  cool,  our  crops  are  not  equal  to  the  average,  an4 
asevere  frost  in  August  seriously  iijured  a  great  part  of  the  com  crop.   Avenge  of  wheat,  14 
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boflhels ;  corn,  85  boBhelB ;  bay,  1  ton ;  iMrley  30  boBhels ;  oats,  30  buihels.  .  There  wm  ooa* 
sMerable  flax  grown  for  the  seed ;  average  10  bushels. 
The  receipts  of  the  Fair  were  $1,631  25  ;  premiams  paid,  $936  00. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

The  annaal  exhibition  of  the  Clinton  Comntj  i^grfcaltnral  Society  for  the  year  18$3^  was  beM 
fa  tbeir  Fair  Grounds,  near  Wilmington,  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  days  of  8epiea^DeT.  We 
are  gratified  to  report  that  the  exhibition  in  all  the  departments  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
rfnee  the  organization  of  the  society.  The  receipts  were  sufficient  to  pay  largely  increased  pre- 
■liuais,  and  liquidate  all  indebtedness  against  the  society,  and  leave  a  balance  in  the  treasury. 

We  have  no  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  or  improrements  in  agrionltore 
to  report  The  principal  crops  raised  in  tiiis  county  are  wheat,  oem,  oats,  and  potatoes.  We 
estimate  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  our  county  in  the  year  1863  at  370,000  bnshek,  and  the 
average  yield  per  acre  13  bushels ;  the  amount  of  com,  1,729,244  bushels ;  ayerage,  41  bnshek 
per  acre ;  the  amount  of  oats,  160,000  bushels ;  average  yield,  20  bnc^is  per  acre ;  the  amoont 
of  potatoes,  45,706  -,  average  yield  per  acre,  45  bashels.  We  had  9,437  acres  of  meadow  and 
13,025  tons  of  hay.  In  addition  to  the  above  named  crops,  we  raised  a  fair  crop  of  lye,  barley, 
buckwheat  and  sorghum.  Our  com  crop  waa  not  an  average  one,  in  consequence  of  the  drouth 
and  early  fh>sts.  The  cause  of  the  partial  failure  of  our  wheat  crop  was  the  dry  weather  in 
the  Fall  when  sown,  also  injured  to  some  extent  by  tiie  weevil  and  the  fly,  which  are^the  most 
destructive  insects  to  the  wheat  in  our  county. 


CLERMONT  COUNTY. 

The  Clermont  Coun^  Agrleultarai  Society  held  its  fifteenth  aaaoal  Fair  at  Olive  Branch  on 
Iha  1st,  2d,  8d,  and  4th  days  of  September,  1863. 

Owing  to  the  unpropitious  circumstances  entirely  beyond  the  control  or  foresight  of  the  man* 
tgftrs,  our  Fair  financially  was  not  a  success.  These  circumstances  were  the  appointment  of  a 
^  Distdct  MUitary  Drill,"  by  the  State  audkoritles,  an  **  Association  "  by  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  **  Mass  Meetings  "  by  each  of  the  political  parties  of  our  county,  all  on  the  same  week  of 
the  Fair,  and  in  cur  immediate  vicinity. 

The  exhibition  itself  was  a  good  one,  refiecting  great  credit  not  only  upon  Ihe  enterprising 
managers,  but  upon  the  ftuneca  and  mechanics  who  contributed  to  the  exhibition,  as  usual  on 
«Eich  occasioos.    The  ladies  come  in  for  a  liberal  share  of  the  credit  due  our  exhibition. 

The  stock  department  was  well  represented,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  increased  ^tentioa 
paid  to  the  improvement  of  horses,  cattle,  mules,  sheep  and  hogs. 

Floral  Hall,  as  heretofore,  was  the  great  centre  of  attraction  at  this  Fair,  and  well  did  It  de. 
serve  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  admiring  visitors.  The  display  of  fruits  was  the 
largest  and  most  varied  ever  made  in  the  county,  and  would  have  been  no  discredit  to  a  State 
ejdiibition. 

-  Needle  and  shell  work,  the  products  of  tlie  pantry  and  loom,  reflected  much  credit  upon  the 
Ingenious  and  industrious  exhibiters,  and  attracted  unusual  praise  from  the  few  delighted  vis- 
Sfors  In  attendance. 

The  society,  with  all  its  discouragements,  has  great  reason  to  be  hopeftil.  We  think  no  agri« 
cultural  district  in  the  State  can  show  more  substantial  evidences  of  successAil  farming  thaa 
Clermont  county.    The  number  of  members  to  our  society  is  322. 
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QOLUMBIANA  OOtTNTT. 

The  amma]  fk\t  of  the  Columbiana  oonntj  Agricaltaral  Society  was  held  on  the  fiidr  gronnda 
mt  New  Lisbon,  September  23d|  24th  and  25th,  1863.  The  weather  for  the  most  part  wa4 
favorable,  and  the  number  of  entries  and  members  yery  creditable,  especially  nnder  the  ciroumr 
ttances  of  another  drouth  and  the  distracted  state  of  our  country.  But  we  still  look  forward  to 
a  time  when  our  ftiir  may  claim  more  of  the  attention  of  the  larmers  and  ^nechanlcs  of  the 
county  than  it  has  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  number  of  members  this  year  was  and  number  of  entries  about  800.  There  were 
but  two  entries  for  field  crops,  that  of  Wm.  Kemble  for  best  two  acres  of  com,  taking  premium, 
amount  of  shelled  com  per  acre  by  measure  being  99  bushels.  The  ground  on  which  It  was 
raised  was  bottom  land,  and  com  stubble  plowed  immediately  before  planting ;  planted  on  the 
fifth  day  of  May,  in  hills  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  with  from  three  to  four  stalks  in  a  hill ; 
oultlTated  with  harrow  twice,  oultlvator  once,  and  plow  twice. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye  and  barley.  Of  wheat,  by 
assessors'  returns,  there  were  raised  in  the  county  the  past  year  about  400,000  bushels ;  com, 
668,974  bushels ;  oats  450,820  bushels ;  rye  50,722  bushels  |  barley  10,907  bushels.  The  potato 
crop  was  lighter  than  usual  and  prices  for  them  mled  high— from  60  to  90  cents  per  bushel. 
There  lias  been  a  good  deal  of  sorghum  raised  and  manufactured  in  the  county,  but  the  scarcity 
of  mills  for  numufacturing  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  many  from  raising  it  who  would  other- 
wise haye  done  sa    We  can  undoubtedly  raise  molasses  here  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  it 

Sheep  have  been  the  great  item  of  attraction  at  our  fkir  and  in  the  county,  and  there  has  been 
many  thousands  taken  to  Western  States  from  the  county  this  year.  By  the  introduction  of  tho« 
roughbred  Spanish  sheep  among  our  flocks,  we  notice  a  decided  iminx>yement  in  the  character  of 
them,  a  portion  of  which  we  may  jqirtly  attribute  ^  the  influence  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 
The  show  of  fhiit  was  very  superior,  espeoially  that  of  apples^  of  which  there  were  some  speci« 
I  we  think  unsurpassed  in  the  State. 


COSHOCTON  COUNTY. 

.  The  thlrteoiihaiiiiiial  lUr  of  the  Cosfaootoa  county  Agrieultoral  Society  was  held  at  ^  fldr 
grounds  in  this  county,  on  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  days  of  Oetobev,  1868.  It  was  well  enough 
mended,  and  the  shew  of  stock  was  ikeerly  as  good  aswoal ;  and  pecuniarily  it  sustained  itself; 
tiie  receipts  exceeding  the  expenditures  about  one  hundred  dollars.  But  as  the  otjeol  of  the 
iiooiety— the  promotion  of  tlie  agricultural  interests  of  Che  connty**was  disregarded  by  the 
people,  it  may  be  said  that  as  an  afftieuUurai/air  it  was  rery  nearly  a  fUlure. 

No  improyements  worthy  of  notice  in  agriculture ;  none  in  sgricultural  implements,  nor  ia 
honsdiold  manufactures  during  the  last  year.    No  competition  for  fleld  crops. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  com^  sire  oom^  wheat,  hay  and  wooL  Owing  to  the 
drouth  the  crops  of  com,  wheat  and  hay  were  very  much  below  the  average.  Our  wool  crop 
for  the  year  1868  is  estinuited  at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  sold  on  an  average  at  seventy 
cents  per  pound. 

The  Society  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  some  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  surplus  funds 
on  hand ;  so  the  finances  of  the  Society  may  be  said  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  nun^ber  ot 
nembers  during  the  year  1863  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Although  our  population  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  oar  men  having  volunteered  ie  the 
military  service  of  the  government  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  yet  the  interest  taken  by  oar 
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eonnty  in  tgrlonltare  haa  not  abated^    tte  mttroil  ooastj  llir  wm  held  thii  jear  on  fiie  9Mh 
of  September,  and  the  Ist  and  2d  of  October. 

We  rather  increased  oar  premium  lUt,  and  the  amount  awarded  for  premiams  was 
$800,  which  has  been  promptly  paid.    Oar  Society  numbers  740  members  this  year.    Oar  i 
receipts  from  all  sources  amount  to  $1,148.    The  indebtedness  of  the  Society  last  year  and  the 
expenses  of  this  year  exceeds  Uiis  sum  a  little* 

The  fair  grounds  of  our  Sodety  are  ample  (17}  acres),  beautlAUly  located  and  well  inproved ; 
«re  paid  for,  and  worth  about  $5,000. .  The  usefulness  of  the  Society  has  shown  itself  in  aa 
improvement  in  eyery  department  of  agriculture  The  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  sereceH 
eyer  Icnown  In  this  county.  The  cold,  wet  weather  last  spring  prevented  early  planting^  and 
the  drouth  which  ensued  continued  throughout  the  season.  The  early  frost  in  the  fall  gteatlf 
injured  the  com,  which  was  late  In  ripening.  Notwithstanding  these  thinga  we  had  an  antL 
lent  show  of  yegetables  and  fhilt  There  were  also  some  fine  specimens  of  com  and  wheal  oa 
exhibition.  The  show  of  stock  was  good,  especially  that  of  sheep,  which  has  nevec  before  been 
equalled  in  our  county,  either  in  respect  to  quantity  or  quality. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  those  usually  raised  in  this  part  <^  the  State. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  flax,  both  for  straw  and  seed.  We  have  two  largie 
mills  here  for  the  manufacture  of  the  straw,  and  one  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  flax  seed. 

The  raising  of  stock  is  a  very  prominent  branch  of  agriculture  in  this  county.  We  have  bo 
data  teom  which  to  estimate  the  gross  quantity  of  any  crop  raised  in  this  county,  nor  of  tba 
average  ;f  ield  per  ao^    Upon  the  whole  pur  Sodety  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 


FAIRFIELD  OOUNTT. 

The  Soeleiy  of  this  (Sonniy  lield  its  hXr  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  7ih,  8ih 
and  9th  days  of  October,  1868,  and  notwithstanding  the  strongest  efforts  were  made  to  Influenoe 
the  people  not  to  attend  the  fair,  or  bring  their  stock  or  articles  there  for  exhibition,  by  a  tew 
men  of  ultra  political  pr^dioes  and  opinions,  it  was  neyertheless  a  complete  snooeas. 

The  halU  were  all  well  filled.  The  ladies  of  our  town  and  counfy  deserye  great  credit  fior 
their  energy  and  skill  in  getting  up  due  butter,  cheese,  preserves,  jellies.  Jams,  pickles,  sealed 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  fuilte,  eevmrleti,  eturpet%  rage^  Ac,  abd  dMreBt  varlsClei  of  embroidery,  all 
af  which  went  to  fil  up  tiie  hato  and  add  to  tiMir  beauty. 

The  priAoipalerQ|iei«ieed  in  our  oosntyata  wheats  rye^eom,bari^,  potatoes,  tsbaooa,  MA 
a  ooiisiderable  ^toaatity  of  aorgfauiiu 

The  premiana  awaided  aad  paid  anonnted  to  $6$0.40^  and  tBere  renMlni  in  Om  Tieitf 
vy  $ldU8. 


FRIMKUN  OOUMTT. 

At  our  annual  meeting  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  reducing  the  wu^ 
fcer  of  the  Board  of  Managers  firom  20  to  9.  The  following  ofllcers  were  then  elected :  Pres^ 
dent,  Jared  Forsman ;  Vice  President^  Jas.  M.  Clark ;  Treasurer,  John  M.  Pugh ;  Secretary, 
C.  S.  Glenn.  The  following  managers  were  selected :  G.  W.  Williams,  Moses  Seymour,  Jacob 
^oWell,  A.  B.  Innis,  W.  T.  Ta^or^  D.  L.  Hoiton,  W.  D,  Mason,  T.  W.  TaUmadgo  and  Qi 
Scott 

During  the  year  and  prior  to  the  holding  of  our  Annual  Fair,  the  grounds  were  oondderably 
Improved  by  the  planting  of  a  number  of  omamental  trees.  During  the  past  winter  the  grounds 
were  leased  to  U.  S.  Quartermaster  Burr  for  the  purpose  of  being  occupied  by  an  artillery 
company,  then  in  process  of  organization,  with  certain  restrictions,  which  he  refused  to  ooi»- 
ffy  witik,  biit  Hflttwarto  teet  poatottloii  of  iStxt  groondB  and  sent  tiie  artillery  company  then. 
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r^l^  «B4c«t  apthefmuid  torrlblj,  bj  haoUaff  thtir  hemyhMttjmtHdum  oyer  It  TlK^ 
^^^Mthegraiiftd«akoaldzwMk%bitt  QinrUniiasterBarr  bM  nptoOits 

^^  ioaUovdMMifes  that  were  doM  bj  tbfl  ooopMj.  Th«  Botfd  wvre,  therefore,  oompened 
^f^Alvge  ofttti^UIziigthe  groimdi  uid  bnildlBfli  up  in  gvod  order  for  Ihe  Anhiuil 

^2^^^  VMhdd  oatheBih,  9tb,  10th  and  Utli  dayiaC  September,  imi  iKhoagll  tteeofidi- 
^^  •^  th»  eoMtoy  wtw  eaeh  that  nmiy  of  our  eitlMiie  were  abamt  froei  tbdr  hoiiiee,  end  ih^ 
^^^«»  ind  been  yerj  poor  for  the  prddoetioa  of  orope,  eUs  yet  we  bad  a  rttf  good  exblMlloii, 
^l^ns  largelj  attended,  the  reoeipte  being  larger  than  for  eereral  yews  past  Alt  the  ttP 
^T^^  'BeoniBd,  and  all  the  preminmt  awarded,  that  were  eaUed  for,  were  promptly  pidd,  and 
^^^'ety  will  be  enabled  by  the  balance  remaining  in  the  treaMiy  to  reduce  the  debCin* 

^^AiIS»3  to  about  $500. 
^  j^  ''(uaber  of  out  memben  remain  at  aboot  the  Mkme  flgores  as  per  last  report,  eay  1,200. 
oe^  5^  1^  1^  meetinge  doriog  the  year,  at  wliioh  notldng  of  general  interest  tnmepfred, 
^^^  gf^ivoda  and  the  baildinge  thereon  are  in  a  good  state  of  preeenration,  and  may  be  safely 

^*e^  to  be  worth  fhlly  $10,000. 
^^^  ivineip^  crops  raised  in  onr  comity  are  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats  and  barley.  Considerabla 
^^^^  ^  ^lM>  directed  to  Che  raising  of  stock.  More  capital  is,  perhaps,  invested  in  stock 
'  °ff  in  our  connty  now  than  at  any  former  period.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  coltiTa- 
^^  Sctt^lKYioi^  bat  we  bdiere  that  thoee  who  hare  cnltiTated  it  hare  been  highly  snooessAil- 
ii1l3^'^^  t^dronih  in  the  fill  the  crop  <^  wheat  was  qnite  small;  oonslderable  was  winter 
.  ^  ^%ae  ATerage  yield  was  aboat  twelve  boshels.  Com,  in  oonseqoence  of  the  very  dry 
^^er,  f«n«d  to  soch  an  extent  that  it  averaged  only  some  26  boshels;  barley  aboat  80 ;  oals 
•boot  It^  «is^  fj^  |jj^^4 15,  jjq  destructive  insects  were  visible.  The  weather  was  very  dry 
Ai^^tla  aommerandlhU. 


GALLIA  oouimr. 

B<u«  Q^  the  bofder  of  the  rebellioQS  states,  and  having  a  large  gotflrnmantptat  at  edrplibeb 
tad  the  «%citement  of  the  <<  Morgan  raid"  last  faU,  we  did  not  get  to  held  any  Fair  It  eW 
^*^^'  ^Q  have  hM  an  elootioa  fbr  offleers  and  prepared  a  premium  list  fbr  the  last  twd 
l^Wi^  lU(ve  been  prevented  from  holding  any  Fair.  Government  has  ear  grounds  ani 
^'^'^^^  ^^  a  wa^on  yard  and  forage  house,  and  wUl  give  us  no  control ;  so  If  we  i 
^^*  *^^^^>tod  to  hold  a  Fair,  we  would  have  had  to  prepare  ottur  I 


GEAUGA  OOUNtY.. 

^^^AnuoalFahr  of  4hl8  Society  for  1803,  was  hdden  on  flie  0th,  10th  and  UUidaysof  Sep^ 
**"'^^  Though  not  asBueoessAil  assome  Fairs  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebels 
^^7«t  there  was  much  improvement  upon  thoee  of  two  or  three  years  past  The  indebtednsat 
^^^Uch  the  Society  has  been  laboring  for  a  number  of  years,  is  beihg  graduaUy  reduoedi 
M  vW  this  burden  shall  be  wtfarely  removed  we  will,  witt  reason,  anticipate  for  our  hjo^ 
ite  Sodtty  ft  proaperous  and  usefal  ibtitfe. 

Tbwe  were  luaU  540  entries,  of  these  146  were  of  henes,  80  of  oattlet  40  of  skeep^  and  aB 
Otter  arUelet  S74. 

•  Tkegreatitapleproduotsof  this  county  are  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  amount  produced  hi 
•Matlly  Increaalng,  as  well  as  the  quality  Improvinf.    On  aeeoontof  the  dtywaatberof  M 
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pMt8e«0oa,tiie  quMiify wm aoi m  math  inoreased  orer ttiitt of  pnHoVf  8MS(»iia,M  woqII 
otherwise  have  been  the  OMe ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  lai^ely  adraoeed  price  reoetred  ten 
iheee  prodaotfl,  it  would  have  beea  a  *"  hard  eeaeon  "  for  the  dairymeo,  as  frcmi  the  ihort  hajf 
erop  they  were  neceaBitated  to  dispose  of  Mytny  of  tiidr  oowsin  the  fall,  at  ntfaioitBly  low  prioeft 
As  it  was,  however,  the  year  1868  may  be  looked  baok  to  by  the  mamifhotifftrs  of  batter  and 
oheese  as  oae  in  which  they  received  a  better  retam  for  their  labor  than  in  any  previous  one.  * 

Next  to  dairy  products  in  importance  to  us  is  tiie  growing  of  wool,  and  in  this  d^artmeni 
Ihere  is  inoreasiag  interest  and  improvement  In  the  county  may  be  found  some  very  Ifaie 
flocks  of  the  fine  wooled  varieties  of  sheep,  as  wdl  as  of  the  olaM  of  wool  sought  after  sfaMO 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

The  following,  clipped  from  the  assessors  returns  for  1862,  will  give  some  little  Idea  of  the 
iBqK>rtance  of  tl»  dairy  interest  to  this  county : 

](n  1862  were  manufactured  4,285,972  pounds  of  cheese,  selling  at  an  average  of  7 

cents  per  pound,  amounting  to...., •^•••».  $300,018  01 

Butter,  700,043^  at  15  cents,  amounting  to 105,006  45 

Making  for  the  two  products $405,024  40 

the  same  amount  made  and  sold  In  1863,  at  say  50  per  cent,  add 20i,512  24 


$607,637  7$ 


Adding  to  this  the  amount  consumed  in  the  families  of  manufiskcturers,  and  confiideriog  errora 
In  making  returns,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  value  of  dairy  manufacture  in  the  county  of 
Geauga  for  the  year,  would  amount  In  the  aggregate  to  $1,000,000. 


GRBBHB  COUNTY. 

9be  Gffeene  Ckranty  Agricultural  Pair  was  held  upon  ^  grounds  of  the  Society,  September 
•th,  Oih  and  10th,  1863.  There  were  interests  of  a  local  character  which  tended  very  much  to 
lenea  the  attendance,  and  consequently  the  receipts  of  the  Fair,  the  general  interests  of 
igricaltuFe  have  not,  however,  in  any  degree  diminished.  Grain  crops  are  fine.  Wheat,  thoug|ll 
AOi  probably  up  to  some  former  crops  in  quantity,  is  of  superior  quality.  Oom  was  injured  by 
ttOBi  to  some  extent,  yet  the  large  area  cultivated,  and  the  unusually  high  prices  realiaed,  make 
the  crop  decidedly  profitable.  Quite  an  interest  (in  common  with  other  portions  of  the  State) 
is  taken  in  wool  growing,  and  as  a  result,  our  pastures,  which  of  late  years  have  been  almost 
depopulated  of  sheep,  are  again  being  filled,  and  it  is  hoped  the  natural  adaptation  of  our 
county  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  will  incline  our  fitrmers  to  devote  more  attention  to  this  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  than  it  has  heretofore  received  at  their  hands.  Tobacco  has  become  an 
important  item,  and  many  acres  of  our  beet  land,  which  have  heretofore  been  devoted  to  the 
eullivation  of  Indian  com,  are  now  devoted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco.  ^Hiether  ^e  dimi- 
■stion  in  the  quality  of  lands  thus  appropriated  may  not  in  time  show  a  balance  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  tobaoco  ooltore,  remains  to  be  seen.  Qur  other  crops,  such  as  barley,  oats,  pototoes^ 
Jbo  ,  much  as  in  former  years.  Horses,  cattle,  mules  and  hogs  are  all  receiving  their  due  share 
of  attention,  and  exhibit  a  manifest  improvement ;  in  these  classes  of  stock  our  oonnty  oocuptaa 
a  position  seooikd  to  none  in  the  State.  It  is  hoped  the  degree  of  apathy  mantfteted  in  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  our  county  during  the  past  year  may  not  again  occur,  but  that  the 
locreased  fuUities  for  the  promoflon  and  suoeessftil  pursuit  of  agriculture  will  awaken  an 
Interest  worthy  ^f  our  positiOQ  as  a  county  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 
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HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

The  Twdfft  Annoal  Fair  of  this  Bodefy  wm  held  At  their  grounds  In  Findlay,  on  the  80th 
Aftj  of  September  and  the  let  and  2d  days  of  October,  aid  in  conseqnenee  of  a  combination  of 
thoymetaneea  orer  wUdh  the'  Board  had  no  eontrol,  was  poorlj  attended— indeed,  was  what 
Bight  be  termed  a  fidlnre^  compared  with  prerioos  exhibitions.  The  season  had  been  very 
iwil»vorablA  to  prodocers,  ob  account  of  loog-continaed  dronghi  The  unsettled  state  of  the 
coontrj,  and  exceedingly  vnfkyorable  weather  daring  the  Fair,  alio  operated  against  the  exhl^ 
MtiML  The  Board,  however,  had  ^ne  all  in  tbefar  power  to  make  the  annnal  reunion  of  the 
temefs  one  of  pleasure  and  profit  ExteasiTe  and  permanent  improTements  had  been  made  on 
Ike  groonds,  and  a  ymj  resectable  premium  list  had  been  announced.  There  were  5i9  entries 
mads  in  the  differeait  elasses,  and  $86^  76  awarded  as  premiums.    We  have  about  260  memben. 


HABDIN  COUNTY. 

The  Fair  for  ibis  county  for  1863,  commenced  at  Kenton,  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  and 
bid  fair  to  be  an  excellent  exhibition  on  the  second  and  last  days,  there  being  more  than  tho 
usual  number  of  entries  up  to  the  night  of  the  first  day ;  but  when  the  morning  of  the  secon4 
dawned  upon  us,  it  was  portentous  of  a  deficit,  as  it  was  then  raining,  and  promised  to  continue 
for  seyeral  days.  The  offioers  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  close,  and  did  close,  having 
received  enough  to  pay  expenses.  The  Society  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  about  $75  in  the  treasnryi 
and  may  be  considered  still  in  existence,  but  never  can  accomplish  much  until  the  grounds  are 
oonsiderably  enlarged.  The  outgoing  officers  agitated  the  subject  as  much  as  was  advisable,  and 
found  the  minds  of  the  tax-payers  not  prepared  for  any  additional  burdens  so  long  as  they  are 
M>  heavily  taxed  to  crush  this  wicked  rebelMon  in  the  seceded  States.  We  think  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  are  receiving  the  same  attention,  and  perhaps  making  as  much  advance- 
ment, as  at  any  period  dnce  the  organization  of  the  counfy,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
many  of  our  brave  boys  In  the  army.  Our  crops  of  all  klodd  are  unusually  light,  but  not  owing 
la  iaperfeat  tillage,  or  any  artlfloial  cause,  it  being  universally  the  case  all  over  the  State. 
Vor  some  Uae  fears  were  entertained  by  the  most  thoughtftil,  that  thwe  was  not  feed  enough 
fai  the  county  for  our  stock.to  winter  upon ;  but  kind  Providence  is  dialling  these  fears  bgr 
Ml  far  blesidng  us  with  an  unusually  easy  winter,  and  we  now  entertain  the  hope  of  getthag  att 
through  in  as  good  oonaitioo  as  in  years  past  The  new  wheat  crop  is  v^ry  promising,  and  wa 
would  hers  say  that  wheat  and  grass  must  ere  long  become  the  chief  staples  of  the  county. 
Qeological  examinations  and  chemical  experiments  demonstrate  that  our  counfy  is  susceptible 
of  producing  as  much  per  acre  as^y  in  the  State,  but  before  this  is  folly  realised  we  snist  hav# 
abetter  daw  of  formers,  though  many  are  up  with  the  age^  having  learned,  not  so  much  from 
agricultural  books  and  papers  (things  unfortunately  too  much  neglected  by  most  farmers),  a# 
from  experienoe,  and  paying  attention  to  the*best  class  of  formers  in  their  req>ective  neighbor^ 
hoods.  This  county  will  novo*  be  equal  to  the  l^iami  valley  or  the  Scioto  bottoms— say  frosa 
Ookmbos  down— for  producing  large  crops  of  com ;  but  It  msy  be  put  down  as  an  aversge  onew 
Perhaps  there  is  no  county  in  the  State  that  surpasses  this  for  variety  and  saperiority  of  frulw 
Cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  have  received  their  foil  diare  of  attention,  except  the  latter,  the 
foiprovement  of  which  Is  unluckily  too  much  neglected.  The  county  is  being  rapidly  settled 
•ad  improved,  owing  to  the  comparatively  low  price  of  land.  If  we  had  plenty  of  buildi0|r 
ifoni^  and  more  durable  water  for  mining  and  sMoufocturing  porpoaes,  together  with  a  MttI* 
bettor  road%  we  would  soon  rank  among  the  first  counties  in  the  State. 
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HAJIRIBON  GOUKTT. 

.  The  Sixteentli  Aiimwl  F|dr  of  the  HariiBoa  Countj  Agricoltnial  Sodetj  wm  heM  at  Gafli, 
on  the  30th  day  of  September  aod  the  iBt.and  8d  days  ot  Oetober,  A.  D.  1868.    It  wm  reiy  well 
atfeeoded  from  thia  aod  a4joiniQg  oonaties.    The  attendAnoe  more  than  met  the  ezpeotatioot  «f 
our  cliizeiiv,  for  eome  toe  before  the  JTair  oame  on,  U  wae  urged  by  aome  thai  we  ihoald  figel* 
pone  the  F^  for  the  preB8^t  aeawm,  fearing  that  in  eonieqaenoo  of  the  war,  and  the  grea* 
luunbcr  of  political  me^tiogs  the  people  had  paaeed  thnmgh,  the  Fair  would  not  sMtain  itialfi 
P^t  the  Directore  decked  to  hold  a  Fair,  notwithatanding  all  that  conld  ba  aaid  agaiait  it^ 
The  time  for  holding  the  Fair  oame  on,  aod  with  it  oame  tiie  people  in^preat  nambeii.    Weani 
jiow  more  than  ever  eooTdnced  that  onr  Fair  ia  no  longer  an  eiperiment,  bat  la  one  of  tht 
eatablifihed  inatitntiona  of  the  day.    Onr  people  aeem  toharea  deaira  to  a^et  togetlier  oaoe  a 
year,  in  order  to  become  more  thoronghly  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  to  interchange  rlewa 
npon  the  subject  of  agriculture.    The  number  of  entries  of  stock  and  other  things  wais  about 
equal  to  auy  former  year.    Our  show  of  horses  was  excellent— fully  equal,  we  think,  to  any 
former  year.    Mulea,  cattle  and  hogs  were  of  a  good  quality,  and  about  equal  to  other  years. 
There  was  a  greater  number  and  a  better  quality  of  sheep  on  exhibition  this  time  than  ever 
before ;  they  were  brought  from  other  counties  and  other  States ;  there  were  sheep  sold  at  thia 
Fair  as  high  as  one  thousand  dollars  per  head.    The  Ladies'  Department  was  rery  well  repre- 
sented ;  the  ladies  of  our  county  deserve  great  credl 
get  up  an  attractive  Fair.    Floral  Hall  was  made  vei 
from  the  finest  embroidery  to  the  heaviest  domestic  li 
Oonsideratton,  we  think  that  our  prospects  are  bright 
made  by  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops.    Our  ] 
and  potatoes.    We  have  no  means  in  our  power  of  dc 
our  county  the  past  year.    Wheat  was  about  an  ave 
were  very  Hght,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  weather. 


HUBON  COUNTT. 

TheKiath  Annual  Fair  of  the  Bimm  County  Agrionltural  Soelefy  was  held  at  Norwalk  oa^ 
the  294, 83d,  34th  and  2(^  of  September,  1868.  The  weather  was  fhvwable  and  a  kurge  numbar 
of  people  were  in  attendance.  The  Fair  was  a  snccesa  in  all  reqwcta.  The  exhibition  of  hortea- 
9lid  Bfa<wp  waa  the  largeat  and  ilneat  diaplay  ever  had  In  this  ooonty.  The  other  deparimeata 
wara  all  well  represented.  There  wore  but  few  grain  samples  and  field  erope  entered  for  com-' 
petition.  The  reaaon  aaslgned  for  the  defidenoy  in  this  department  waa  that  the  dronght  of 
June  aod  July  iigured  all  kinds  of  qning  crops  so  nanonsly,that  no  one  oomddered  that  hehad- 
laiMd  a  pteminm  crop  of  oom,  oats  or  potatoes. . 

TheiWhole  nnmber  of  entries  were  1,260 ;  the  number  of  members  for  the  year,  279 1  th^ 
isceipta  of  the  Fair  were  $1>436 ;  the  amount  of  awarda,  $696. 

.During  the  past  aeaaon  the  Board  of  Maaagera  haa  leased  17  acres  of  land  for  a  newFidr' 
l^ronnd,  for  the  term  of  ten  years.  The  new  Fair  ground  haa  been  fitted  up  on  the  most  \m*' 
proved  plan,  at  an  expense  of  over  fS,600.  The  new  Fair  ground  is  located  near  the  Central' 
part  of  the  pleasant  village  of  Ncrwalk.  The  new  Floral  Hall  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.' 
The  otl^er  bidldlnga  and  fixtures,  aod  half  mile  traok  are  fitted  up>on  the  moat  improved  style. 
The  Floral  Hall,  at  our  last  Fidr,  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  To  the  ladies,  the  Society  ia 
ahiefly  indebted  for  the  taste  Jind  skill  disfdayed  in  omamentinff  the  Hall,  wUch  contributed' 
notaUtaetotheapcaeaaof  theFahr.  Bo  loi«  aa  the  la^ea  are  intemted  in  our  Falia,  there^ 
can  never  be  a  failure.  ' 
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fi^  wot  only  BtUl  M^«%  boii^more  pKovpefOva  tfum  when  tbe  wir  bogoiL 

Tbe  dtiasDs  of  Hmroa  Coiiiil(7«ie  tnUy  ynmd  of  iMr  fair  gnmodi.  Owr  Oavdj  F«ur  la 
at  length  looked  npon  as  a  fixed  iDBiUalioa,  and  it  it  gromlng  Ia  iam  with  the  pec^  from 
year  to  jet^. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  last  eeaaon  was  good.  The  number  of  tHuhela  raised  in  the  conntj 
has  not  been  ascertained.  The  wheat  was  of  morer  than  an  average  quality ;  it  is  Terj  heayy, 
and  was  gathered  in  line  condition.  The  com  crop  is  light  and  of  a  poor  quality.  The  dronth 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  retarded  Its  growth,  and  the  frost  in  September  stmck  it  before 
it  was  matured ;  the  crop  is  not  more  than  iwo-thifds  what  it  promised  in  September.    Oata 

also  injured  by. the  drouth.    Late. oats  were  iiyured  1^  a  red 
Ice."    The  poUto  crop  was  good ;  more  than  an  average.    But 
cultivfktion  of  roots  for  feeding  purposes.    There  was  a  good 
Bon,  for  which  farmers  realized  a  good  pro0t. 
ed  in  this  county ;  the  molapses  is  not  very.merdiantable.    There 
was  two  years  ago  in  the  cultivation  of  sorghum. 
\ae  in  the  introduction  and  use^of  all  kinds  of  improved  agricul- 
tural implements  the  past  year.    Farmers  have  been  compelled  to  see  the  necessity  of  labor? 
saving  machinery,  to  take  the  place  of  our  brave  men  who  have  left  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
agriculture  for  the  sake  of  their  country  and  our  institutions. 

The  seventeen  year  locusts  visited  the  western  part  of  our  county  the  past  summer.  They 
kit  their  marlm  on  the  oak  trees ;  they  did  littie  damage  to  anything  else. 

The  cultivation  of  grapes  is  creating  no  little  excitement  in  our  county  at  the  present  time ; 
» large  number  of  vines  will  be  planted  in  iht  spiiug.  The  agricultural  interest  is  progressing 
In  Huron  county. 


^Amsm  OOUNTT. 

The  Annual  Fair  for  1863  was  held  at  Jackson  G.  H.  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  tbe  Ist  juid  24 
days  of  October,  in  the  Society's  Fair  grounds.  The  interest  taken  in  the  present  Fair  fell  far 
ahrart  of  former  times.  The  people  were  so  much  taken  up  with  the  political  topics  of  the  cam- 
paign, tliat  the  interests  of  the  Fair  was  much  neglected,  and  politics  had  something  to  do  in 
its  organiaation,  last  January ;  but  we  are  all  calm  nowaod  expect  to  do  better  hereafter. 

Wheat  and  com  are  the  staple  crops  of  the  county.  Wheat,  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  spring, 
looked  rather  poor  for  an  average  yield,  but  as  harvest  approached  it  come  out  finely,  so  tha^ 
flie  yield  is  an  average  one,  say  ten  bushels  to  the  acre ;  no  injury  from  insects ;  some  fields 
badly  damaged  with  smut  The  com  crop  was  a  very  short,  one ;  the  very  dry  summer  cut  it 
Aort,  frill  one-half,  injured  in  some  locations  by  the  whreworm  ;  the  yield  will  not  exceed  18 
bushels  per  acre.  Oats  almost  a  failure ;  cause  dry  summer  and  msi  Hay,  the  extreme 
drontii  curtailed  the  yield  ftiUy  one-half,  rather  poor  in  quality. 

Fndt — a  fhir  crop,  good  in  quality.  Peaches  inferior  in  quality  and  a  short  yield.  A^ood 
crop  of  the  small  fhiits  and  berries.  The  past  summer  was  remarlLable  for  the  continuous 
drouth,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  ihe  short  crops. 

Jackson  county,  being  situated  in  central  Southern  Ohio,  is  not  a  grain  producing  and  stocli 
^growing  district  Although  we  have  some  nice  horses  and  excellent  herds  of  graded  cattle,  and 
sheep  husbandry  is  largely  on  the  increase,  yet  the  manufEtcturiog  of  pig  iron  is  the  leading 
branch  of  industry.  There  is  within  the  limits  of  the  county  ten  furnaces,  producing  on  an 
average  two  thousand  tons  per  annum  to  tbe  Airnace,  making  an  aggregate  production  for  tha 
tea,  €f  twenl^^  thousand  tons  per  year ;  giving  employment  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  per 
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woB  si  $L^  per  Saf ,  eonfuiirfttg  11«,I00  bnshetB  ef  oorn;  9JM  hun^  of  ioor,  400,000  fmtdn 
of  pork,  and  16,000  pooodi  beef,  Ao.    The  prioee  paid  at  the  ftmiaoea  for  tbe  fr<m  per  ton,  iHH 
ttrerage  te  the  year  ending  Deoember,  IMS,  $3S,  maklDg  a  total  for  the  year,  of  $000,000. 
We  think  tl)is  if  quite  an  item  fiirte  «*  bockle  berry  knobe"  of  little  Jaefeaon. 
The  membership  of  the  Socte^  ia  89.    No  premiums  were  awarded  for  field  oropt. 


LAKBCOUOTT. 

the  ThirteenCh  Annual  'F'air  of  the  Lake  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  their 
grounds,  on  the  30th  September  and  Ist  and  2d  of  October.  The  weather  was  good,  and  the 
attendance  larger  than  eTer  before;  470  members,  and  $533  taken  for  single  tickets.  The 
whole  number  of  entries  was  l,03S--over  800  more  than  last  year.  Each  department  of  domes- 
tio  industry  was  well  represented.  The  number  of  entries  in  domestic  manufkctures  of  cotton, 
woolen  and  linen,  was  135.  The  show  of  fruit  and  regetables  was  yeiy  attractive,  fhe  show 
of  cattle,  horses  and  swine  was  remarkably  good.  In  sheep  there  was  probably  a  better  ezhl- 
bltlou  than  ever  seen  at  any  county  Fair.  The  display  of  butter  and  cheese  was,  as  usual,  very 
creditable  to  Lake  county.  The  Society  is  now  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  has  good  pleasant 
grounds  and  buildings. 


UOKINQ  OOUNCT. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Fdr  of  the  Licking  Goun^  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the  Fair 
grounds,  near  Newark,  Ohio,  on  the  30th  day  of  September  and  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  October, 
1863.  The  Society  this  year  offered  about  seventeen  hundred  dollars  in  premiums,  and  of  this 
sum  a  laiger  proportion  tlian  usual  was  awarded  to  exhibiters.  The  interest  felt  by  the  people 
of  this  county  in  the  annual  county  Fair,  has  not  abated.  The  ezliibition  of  horses  and  sheep 
OTlnoed  great' and  steady  improvement  TSie  4|0W  In  thpeo  departments  was  excellent;  in 
cattle,  good ;  and  in  most  other  departments,  ftiUy  an  arerage.  The  Society  numbers  OT^r 
three  hundred  members. 


LOGAN  COUNIY. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Logan  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the  So-^ 
eicty's  grounds  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  days  of  October,  1863.  The 
prospect  for  a  good  Fair  and  a  large  amount  of  entries  was  good  until  about  the  oommencement 
of  the  Fair,  when  a  storm  set  in ;  it  became  very  cold,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  hare  fire  i& 
yarious  parts  of  the  grounds.  Notwithstanding  the  continued  rain  and  sere^  cold,  quite  ft 
number  of  Entries  were  made  in  each  department— more  titan  60  of  horses,  and  othei&in  about^ 
the  same  proportion.  There  was  quite  a  competition  in  agricultural  implements,  especially 
plows.  Floral  Hall  was  well  filled.  The  exhibition  of  fruit  was  excellent  The  paintings  were 
magnificent—more  than  40  fVom  one  lady  (Mrs.  Strong,  of  Northwood).  There  was  some  fine 
trotting  done ;  A.  C.  Jennings'  stallbn  *'  Hora,^'  from  Urbana,  Ohio,  made  the  best  time.  J. 
B.  Smith  exhibited  the  best  thoroughbred  bull ;  J.  M.  Glover  some  of  the  best  thorougbbreda* 
of  other  kinds.  The  principal  crops  raised  in  Logan  county,  are  wheat,  com,  flax-seed,  oats^ 
barley,  and  potatoes.  Wheat  was  less  than  an  average  crop.  The  greatest  yield,  36  54-60  bush* 
els  per  acre,  was  grown  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Leonard,  of  Liberty  township.  The  best  sample  of  wheat 
was  raised  by  John  Pollock ;  the  best  corn  by  Washington .  AUen ;  t^  best  oats  l^  D,  W^ 
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MeOraoken ;  the  bent  fttx  seed  hj  John  Bergen ;  the  best  potatoes  hj  Samuel  Jeflfers.  The  beil 
IbogB  were  exhibited  by  David  Michnr,  of  Jefferson  towashlp,  and  M.  V.  Rowand,  of  HarriMs 
township.  In  oonseqaence  of  the  oontlnned  wet  weather,  the  exhibition  of  sheep  was  nearly  % 
lailnre.  \ 


LORAIN  COUNTY. 

The  Seventeenth  Annnal  Fair  of  the  Lorain  Coanty  Agricnltaral  Society  was  held  at  Elyri% 
<IQ  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  days  of  October,  1863.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  sidd  Society^  had 
thoroughly  refitted  the  groonds,  and  made  every  necessary  preparation  for  a  sncoesBfhl  PiUr. 
They  had  offered  liberal  premiums,  and  spared  no  expense  In  all  the  preliminary  arrangemenli. 
But  the  weather,  over  which  the  officers  of  the  Society  had  no  control,  was  against  us ;  and  if 
any  week  from  September  1st  to  November  20th,  '63,  had  been  selected  for  the  Fair,  no  <me  week 
eonid  have  exceeded  in  the  severity  of  the  weather,  both  in  regard  to  cold  and  rain,  the  one  Ml 
upon  for  our  annual  Fair.  The  second  and  third  days  of  our  Fair  the  wind  blew  cold,  and  the 
rain  came  down,  if  not  to  make  a  fiood,  at  least  (o  sufficient  quantity  and  at  Buch  a  time  as  t* 
almost  annihilate  our  Fair.  Still,  by  the  help  of  a  great  camp-fire  kept  burning  night  and  day 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  Fair  grounds,  and  by  the  energy  and  determination  of  the  officers  and 
c^dbiters,  the  Fair  went  on.  The  entries  were  made,  the  awarding  committees  made  their  ex- 
sndnations  and  awards,  and  the  following  are  briefiy  the  summing  up  :  whole  number  of  entries^ 
961 ;  whole  number  of  members,  362.  Notwithstanding  our  many  set-backs,  our  Society  is  abU 
to  pay  all  of  its  indebtedness.  This  shows  the  foresight  and  wledom  of  the  law,  which  allowt 
counties  to  aid  regularly  law-complying  county  and  district  agricultural  societies,  to  help  carry 
them  through  Jast  such  difficulties  as  we  met  with  in  our  annual  experience  of  October,  186Sb 
We  say,  after  our  experiences  «t  our  annual  Fairs  of  1861  and  1863,  let  no  one  attempt  to  repeal 
that  law ;  for  the  weather,  upon  which  the  success  of  a  Fafa*  greatly  depends,  is  beyond  the  coik 
trol  of  the  oflicers  of  the  best  regulated  societies.  The  general  condition  of  agriculture  im 
Lorain  county  Is  Improving  and  encouraging.  The  progress  of  agriculture  In  our  county,  no^ 
withstanding  the  desolating  war  which  Is  constantly  draining  all  surplus  help  from  our  tvrnm^ 
it  still  so  marked  as  to  be  a  source  of  much  gratification.  The  season  of  1863  was  marked  hj^ 
»o  peculiar  characteristics.  In  regard  to  productiveness,  it  nay  be  classed  as  about  an  average 
teason.  The  weather  was  rather  cool  and  very  dry,  always  excepting  the  second  week  tn  Octo- 
ber. But  take  the  season  all  in  all,  the  Lorain  agricuUurtsU  have  abundant  reason  to  ba 
thankful  that  it  Is  with  them  as  well  as  it  is.  We  have  had  health,  and  the  earth  has  brought 
forth  in  sufficient  abundance  to  amply  rewaricl  the  basbaodman.  We  can  truly  say  that  our  lo^ 
lias  been  cast  in  pleasant  places.    Ours  is  a  goodly  heritage  I 


LUOAS  COUNTY, 

In  compliance  with  the  circular  received  by  this  Society,  we  proceed  to  forward  oar  ammal 
leport  The  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  were  verbal,  and  not  recorded  by  th« 
awarding  committees.  The  principal  day  of  the  Fair  being  the  same  as  that  appointed  for  di^ 
Met  military  drill,  greatly  confused  the  exercises  of  the  exhibition.  This  Society,  ever  8ino9 
its  organization,  has  seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  difficulties,  which  at  Its  inception  arose  priih 
dpally  from  the  unimproved  etate  of  the  county,  and  periodically  either  fh>m  the  financial  e»- 
liarrassments  of  the  country,  or  the  abundance  of  patriotipm  in  the  people,  the  latter  of  whie^ 
te  the  last  three  years,  having  absorbed  nearly  every  other  question.  The  Society  nnmbeit 
•bout  three  hundred  of  ihe  best  citiiens  of  the  county,  and  at  this  present  writing  a  better  apirH 
and  more  determinatioa  It  maniAat  than  at  aqy  former  period  in  the  history  of  thk  8od«<j« 
10— B. 
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The  prospects  of  the  Sooletyan  good,  mUi6  eomitf  is  being  dereli^ed  in  igr'ioiiltaral  md 
MBchanical  interests  Progrenion  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  u  an  ovidenoe  we  have  adopted 
a  plan  for  tiie  porohase  of  snitable  groonds,  which  is  no  small  andertaking  for  this  Bociety^  b«t 
which  will  be  more  fhllj  explained  by  onr  representative,  Pres.  W.  C.  Earl. 

The  nsefalness  of  the  organiEaiion  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  year,  in  the  rapid  im- 
provement  of  prenuses,  stock  and  crops  of  all  kinds,  which  is  very  evident  in  this  coanty. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  coanty  embrace  wheat,  com,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes.  Peas,  beans, 
Wckwheat,  barley,  rye  and  tobacco  have  been  planted  occasionally.  While  tobacco  is  receiv- 
ing more  attention  than  formerly,  it  has  not  been  an  entire  snooeiB  this  year  in  conseqnenae  of 
Mrly  frosts. 

We  cannot  give  the  aggregate  quantity  of  these  raised  in  the  connty,  bat  from  the  best 
tMices  of  information  we  estimate  the  wheat  crop,  compared  with  1862,  as  two- thirds ;  the  com 
«top  as  one-thiid,  the  average  of  wheat  being  aboat  12  bariiels  per  acre,  and  of  corn  40  bnsheU 
•C  ears.  Mach  iojfaTy  resulted  to  wheat  ftt>m  the  attacks  of  the  Roaslan  fly  and  weevil,  while 
.  Mm  was  eerionsly  damaged  by  the  early  frosts,  and  in  some  low  lands  entirely  killed,  or 
where  late  planted.  The  droath  very  mach  diminished  the  crops  of  hay  and  oats ;  the  former 
Mnging  doable  its  nsaal  price  la  oar  markets. 

The  potato  crop  is  qaite  an  institation  in  this  eoonty.  There  has  been  no  deficiency  in  the 
Mpply  at  any  time,  and  eveiy  year  the  qnantity  esqiKxied  to  other  portions  of  the  States  is 
largely  on  the  increase.  Several  eioellent  varieties  have  been  seonred  which  have  the  desired 
foi^ties  of  prodactivenees,  long-keeping  and  fine  flavor,  and  commonly  yielding  two  or  three 
kindred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

We  can  say  bat  littie  respecting  the  live  stock  of  the  county,  farther  than  that  horses  are 
Mng  much  improved.  The  breeders  and  raisers  of  cattle  are  bestowing  much  more  pains  to 
ncore  the  best,  while  sheep  are  receiving  more  than  usual  attention.  But  swine  do  not  have 
that  care  and  regard  which  are  essential  to  proper  growth  and  development,  yet  in  every 
kraneh  of  industry  the  progress  is  veiy  marked. 


MADISON  COUNTY. 

Our  society  has  this  year  a  surjilns  of  about  one  hundred  dollars,  which  is  an  unprecedented 
ibct  in  its  history.  This  was  the  case  the  last  year  to  a  less  extent,  and  is  attributed  by  us  to 
Ihe  abandonment  of  the  "  family  ticket"  system,  so  general  with  coanty  societies,  and  the  sub- 
fltitution  of  one  requiring  a  ticket  to  be  taken  upon  each  admission,  as  I  explained  last  year  In 
^  mj  report  to  you.  In  consequence  of  this  chaoge,  we  do  not  register  all  persons  purchasing 
fackages  of  tickets  as  members  of  the  society,  but  only  such  as  are  bona  fide  members  and 
SKhibitere,  and  so  our  list  of  memberships  is  much  onaller  than  usuaL  We  number  88  annual 
Members,  14  five  year  members,  and  2  life  membeis. 

With  this  balance  in  the  treasury  and  the  good  feeling  which  exists  atnong  onr  people,  we  hope 
tj  proper  management  to  extend  the  aseiulness  of  the  society  still  more  and  more. 

Our  principU  crop  is  corn,  the  probable  amount  of  which  is  one  million  of  bush  Is,  wiOi  an 
average  yield  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre.    Wheat  is  the  next  crop  in  importance,  one  hundred 
'  aad  fifty  thousand  bushels  being  raised,  and  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  an  average. 

Eighteen  thousand  tons  of  hay  were  cot  firom  about  sixteen  tnoosand  acres.  The  crop  of  hay 
^  was  lighter  than  usual  by  one  fourth,  because  of  the  dry  weather  in  June,  while  the  frost  la 
'  JUigust  iojured  the  com  to  a  considerable  extent 

Considerable  attention  has  been' paid  the  past  season  to  tobacco  culture,  and  it  will  prove  a 
*  Mghly  remunerative  crop.    It  was  in  some  cases  iijured  by  frost,  but  not  materially  I  think. 
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KAHOKING  COUNTY. 

The  loeietj  held  its  seyenth  animal  fair  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  days  of  Octoher,  1863.  Thit 
flnt  day  is  devoted  to  the  entering  and  registering  of  all  articles  and  stock  entered  for  exhibi- 
tion. The  exhibition  proper  (aJces  place  on  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  fair,  this  year  th^ 
two  days  which  were  devoted  to  the  exhibition  were  very  rainy  and  disagreeable,  bat,  notwitb- 
standing,  a  good!/  namber  of  people  w  re  present  on  these  two  days.  The  AUr  this  year  would 
andonbtedly  have  been  one  of  the  largest,  best  and  most  interesting  ever  held  in  this  oountj 
had  the  weather  been  favorable. 

The  namber  of  entries  this  year  was  not  large,  owing  to  the  disadvantages  above  mentioned  . 
i^ey  nambered  alisat  800. 

Oar  show  of  cattle  was  fiedr,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  horses  and  sheep,  all  of  which 
would  have  been  larger  and  more  creditable  to  "  Little  Mahoning"  had  the  elements  fbvore^ 
us.    Floral  Hall  was  an  ornament  and  success,  for  which  oar  people  should  feel  proud. 

Our  farmers  have  devoted  considerable  Ume  and  expense  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  are  now  beginning  to  reap  their  harvest  of  rewards.  Horses  are  raised  to  some  ezlent 
Enongh  grian  is  raised  usuallj  for  home  consumption,  and  some  to  send  abroad. 


MARION  COUNTY. 

> 

The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Marion  County  Agricultural  Society  was  advertised  to 
be  held  on  the  2td,  23d,  and  24th  days  of  September,  but  owing  to  the  eleotton  eidtement,  was 
postponed  to  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d,  days  of  October,  1863.  The  Fair  was  fully  up  to  oar  ex- 
peetations,  considering  the  eonditlon  of  stock,  and  dM>rtae8s  of  cn^w. 

Total  Dumber  of  entries,  285.  There  was  no  oompetition  fi>r  premiami  on  field  or4^M«  The 
•  wunber  of  members  for  1868  was  61. 

Marion  ooonty  may  be  oonsidered  a  graalng  and  grain  growing  ooonty ;  the  soathem  aod 
■OQtheastem  to  grain  growing,  the  northern  and  western  tograsing.  The  priaoipa}  crops  raised 
are:  com,  hay,  wheat,  oats,  bockwheat  and  rye ;  all  crops  below  an  average  thk  year. 


MSDINA  COUNTY. 

The  society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  more  so  than  ever  before,  and  is  doing  a  good  thing 
in  the  way  of  stimulating  our  farmers  to  greater  exertions  in  farming  of  all  kinds,  especially 
in  the  products  of  the  dairy,  aod  in  the  raising  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  We  have  stock  of 
the  various  kinds  mentioned  that  are  hard'to  beat  in  any  adjoining  county. 

The  principal  crops  raised  are  hay,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  wheat  In  good  seasons  we  oaa 
raise  good  crops  of  either  kind  mentioned,  bat  we  have  not  got  a  good  wheat  soil.  I  cannot 
tell  the  amount  of  each  raised,  as  many  of  our  farmers  won't  tell  for  fear  of  being  taxed  on 
their  crops.  Average  yield  per  acre,  hay,  1}  tons ;  com,  40  bushels ;  oats,  30  bushels ;  pota- 
toes, 100  bushels ;  and  wheat,  about  12  bushels  per  acre.  The  striking  characteristics  of  the 
previoQB  season  were  drought  and  firoet,  and  between  the  two  they  ttnuk  pretty  hi^  The 
insects  that  injure  crops  are  the  worm  in  apples,  grasshf^pera  and  weevil.  We  had  large  qaaQ. 
titles  of  loeosts*  through  this  section ;  trees  were  stung  by  them  very  badly,  but  I  rather  think 
It  is  a  help  instead  of  a  hurt,  as  many  of  our  farmers  n^ect  pruning  and  catting  back  thflr 
ftult  trees,  and  these  the  locusts  were  very  severe  on ;  wherever  they  stung  a  limb  it  withetjpd 
suid  leil  off  in  a  few  days.  I  think  it  will  be  the  means  of  their  raising  larger  and  better  or^pa 
«f  fhiit  in  a  year  or  two.   Many  of  our  cultivators  of  grapes  in  this  section  tell  me  they  have  t^ 

•  Cicada  8eptemdectm.—  KLiPPAa  -•*  - 
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JMT  Ibr  tiie  flnt  time  disooTered  a  worm  on  jheir  Tines,  that  eate  learet  and  tender  ranners,  and 
thej  think  it  a  great  ijojory.  Some  one  posted  in  grape  onltnre  can  answer  satisfiMtorUy  I  pro. 
mme.  We  hare  a  heavy  clay  soil  in  this  county,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  nnder. 
draining,  and  am  satisfied  that  if  onr  farmers  would  underdraln  more  the  frosts  wonldnot  affeol 
tilidr  crops  as  they  do  at  present ;  consequently  crops  would  nearly  double,  and  the  peach  crop, 
which  is  nearly  a  total  failure  here,  would  be  as  good  as  in  any  other  section  of  the  State.  We 
haye  one  manufactory  of  drain  tile  in  this  county,  and  it  needs  some  one  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  good  effects  of  draining  in  order  to  get  them  to  try  it ;  every  one  thinks  it  is  too  costly, 
when  In  ikot  it  is  the  best  oatlaj  they  can  make. 


MIAMI  COUNTY. 

The  seventeenth  annual  Fair  of  tlie  Miami  County  Agrienltoral  Soolety  was  held  at  Troy, 
September  SOth,  and  October  1st  and  2d,  1863. 

The  attendance  at  the  Fair  was  much  better  than  last  year.    The  ezhiUtion  of  hMses,  cattle, 
Aeep,  and  swine,  was  equal  to  any  former  one. 

*  The  show  of  grain,  except  wheat,  was  not  as  good  as  usual,  and  vegetables  were  not  to  bo 
compared  with  other  years.  The  Mechanical  department  was  well  represented.  The  show  of 
Ihdt  was  good. 

The  whole  number  of  entries  was  704.    There  were  no  entries  fbrfturm  or  field  crops.  ' 

The  wheat  crop  of  this  year  was  fully  equal  to  any  other  harvested  in  the  county ;  it  was  not 
injured  in  the  least  by  insects,  rust,  or  smut.  Com  is  not  more  than  half  a  crop ;  the  drought 
of  June  and  July  prevented  it  from  maturing  before  the  early  frosts  of  September,  pat  a  stop 
to  all  fhrther  growth.  Much  of  the  com  grown  on  the  clay  lands  will  be  of  little  use  except 
to  fiMd  stock  cattle.  Sorghum  and  potatoes  each  half  a  crop.  Tobacco— this  is  a  new  crop  for 
mat  county ;  preparation  was  made  last  q>ring  to  put  out  a  large  crop  oompaired  with  last  year, 
but  the  dry  weather  in  the  planting  season  prevented  many  ftom  planting  as  much  as  they  ia- 
tended.  The  average  product  this  year  per  acre  is  about  800  pounds,  while  the  average  of  a 
good  year  is  1600  pounds.  The  kinds  planted  by  our  farmers  are  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Cuba 
•eed  leat  Of  these,  it  is  thought  by  our  best  cultivators,  the  Connecticut  is  the  most  profit- 
able. The  Maryland  Broadleaf,  as  fiur  as  it  has  been  tried.,  gives  promise  of  being  a  valuable 
.  kind. ,  At  present  prices,  tobacco  is  the  most  remunerative  of  the  variousj>roductions  of  the 
oonnty.  The  firuit  crop  was  tail  an  average  one ;  apples,  nor  in  fact  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  la 
raised  In  our  oonnty  for  export,  and  unless  the  climate  should  undergo  a  great  change  it  never 
will  become  celebrated  for  its  firult. 


MONEOB  COUNTY. 

The  twelflk  aannal  Fair  of  tiie  Monroe  County  AgricuHoral  Society  was  held  la  Woodsleld 
«i  the  — days  of  October,  1863. 

The  flsst  two  days  of  the  Fair  being  raioy  and  cold,  prevented  a  large  attendance  or  a  great 
anmber  of  entries ;  but  the  last  day  being  ftUr  the  attendance  was  very  encouraging.  Yet,  in 
an  respects,  oar  Fair  was  superior  to  that  of  last  year ;  and  compared  favorably  with  those 
hdd  In  time  of  peace,  and  under  the  most  fhvorable  auspices ;  so  that  we  are  encouraged  to 
sake  further  eflbrts  to  preserve  oar  organiaatioo,  liqaidate  oar  debt,  and  to  eolargo  the  i 
■enof  thoiooMgr. 
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The  display  of  iheep  wm  the  best  heretofore  made  at  <mr  Fair,  being  prineipally  of  the 
Spanleh  and  French  Merino  yarieties,  illoBtradng  a  fkct  patent  to  trarelers  throng  onr  coontrf 
that  onr  farmerg  are  giving  mnch  attention  to  growing  of  wool,  and  that  of  the  better  qnalitieiL 

The  great  staple  products  of  this  county  are  tobacco,  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  and 
sorghnm.  The  grape  is  also  extendyely  cnltirated,  especially  in  ^witserland  township,  ^here 
most  ereiy  farmer  has  a  vineyard.  The  vine  having  produced  abundantly  this  year,  a  large 
amount  of  wine  has  been  made. 

A  large  amount  of  flax  was  raised  in  this  county  this  year  for  home  conmrnptloD,  in  view  of 
the  present  high  price  of  cotton. 


MORGAN  COUNTT. 

T^  Society  held  its  Fair  on  tiieir  grounds  near  MoConnelsville,  on  the  29th  and  SOth  of  Sep- 
tember and  Ist  day  of  October,  1863.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  and,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
incident  to  an  extremely  dry  season,  and  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  the  anticipation  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  was  ftilly  realized.  The  receipts'  were  sufficient  to  pay  the  premiums 
awarded  and  the  expense  of  holding  the  Fair.  * 

Samuel  Harris  was  awarded  the  first  premium  on  wheat  crop,  and  the  following  is  his  etats- 
ment  detidling  mode  of  tillage,  Ac. : 

Samuel  Harris,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  season  upon 
7|  acres  of  land,  measured  by  himself  and  Milton  T.  Garvin,  and  that  the  quantify  of  wheal 
raised  thereon  was  273  bushels  and  21  pounds,  weighed,  and  that  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  same  is  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge :  The  ground,  a  low 
oreek  bottom,  was  sown  in  oats  in  1862 ;  the  rust  and  weevil  ruined  the  crop ;  I  then  burned 
the  straw  on  the  ground,  and  hauled,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  about  30  loads  of  manure  <m 
the  field,  and  spread  it  on  the  poorest  places,  where  it  was  the  most  needed ;  plowed  the  groimA 
about  the  first  of  October ;  sowed  the  wheat  and  harrowed  it  in,  and  immediately  roUeck  tha 
ground  with  a  common  wooden  roller ;  the  land  lies  so  low  that  it  overflows  usually  from  four 
to  six  times  in  a  season ;  but  a  part  of  the  ground  only  was  overflown  whilst  the  wheat  was 
growing,  but  where  it  did  overflow,  the  crop  was  much  the  best ;  the  wheat  is  what  is  called 
the  <*  weevil  proof."  SAMUEL  HARRIS. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  17th  day  of  November,  1863. 

H.  DUNSMON.  J.  P. 

The  prospect  for  progress  and  useftilness  of  the  Society  is  good.  Since  the  organizati9n  there 
has  been  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  county  of  stock,  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  exhibited 
at  the  Fairs ;  also,  the  display  of  manufactures  and  farm  implements  has  very  much  improved. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  tobacco ;  some  rye,  barley^ 
buckwheat,  sorghum,  flax,  and  potatoes,  and  considerable  fruit  In  consequence  of  extrems 
drought,  there  was  less  raised  per  acre  this  year  than  In  1862. 

The  number  of  members  for  1863  Is  236. 


MUSKINGUM  COUNTT. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  county  shows  an  advance  upon  the  previ- 
ous year.  Improved  methods  of  tilling  the  soil,  more  carefUlnes^  in  the  selection  of  seeds,  and 
in  their  adaptation  to  the  soil,  increased  use  of  labor  saving  and  economical  agricultural  impla- 
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iMBts  in  Am  pliotliig  aad  htfratting  of  tlie  crops,  greater  attettleo  to  tlie  perfeetloii  of  ike 
breeds  of  domestio  Mimals,  and  more  intwest  manifested  in  tlie  snoceee  of  those  engaged  in 
agrkoltaral  pursuits,  all  make  manifest  tbe  tmtli  of  tbe  saying  that  *'  the  world  does  moTe." 

Ihe  nnsettled  state  of  our  public  affsirs  has  not,  perhaps,  affected  us  as  much  as  was  feared. 
True,  many  more  persons  might  and  would  have  been  employed  had  they  been  here,  yet  tiie 
SQMDitf  of  laborers  has  cansed  many  a  one  to  appreciate  as  he  nerer  did  before,  the  use  of  agri> 
cultural  implements  in  the  planting  as  well  as  in  the  gathering  of  the  crops. 
.  The  long  and  serere  drought  of  the  past  season  most  materially  lessened  the  crops  of  hay, 
com,  potatoes,  and  fruits,  while  the  early  frost  brought  an  additional  share  of  disaster  to  the 
com  crop.  The  potatoe  bug  laid  the  fields  planted  with  that  esculent  under  serere  eontriba- 
tion,  and  in  some  instances  planters  did  not  reaUie  much  more  than  the  seed  planted.  The 
arerage  crop  of  com  will  not  probably  be  more  than  26  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  potatoes  haye 
not  yielded  an  average  half  a  crop ;  hay  not  orer  half  a  ton  to  the  acre. 

The  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  have  generally  been  good,  both  in  quantify  and  quality.  This 
Sa  more  e^ecially  true  of  the  former.  The  ravages  of  the  midge  have  not  been  very  serious. 
Ifore  caro  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  putting  in  the  wheat  crop  than  formerly.  The  land  has 
been  better  prepared  and  manured,  greater  care  exeroised  in  sowing  and  in  the  selection  of 
i^eed,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  greater  results  were  realized  than  would  have  been  under  the 
<<  slip-sW  "  system  of  farming.  In  addition,  farmers  are  beo<Hning  more  alive  to  the  fact  thai 
twenty  acres  well  fvmed  is  of  more  value  to  them  than  double  the  quantity  half  fkrmed  or  not 
Ihrmed  at  all.  Many  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  not  alone  the  qumtii^  of  land  under  culti- 
Tation  which  produces  the  best  results  unless  the  quaUty  and  quanHfy  of  the  labor  and  manure 
expended  are  fuHy  commensurate  to  the  area  cultivated.  The  average  crop  of  wheat  is  about 
15  bushels  to  the  acre,  that  of  oats  about  20  bushels. 

The  condition  of  the  stock  interest  is  flattering.  Much  care  and  expense  have  been  employed 
In  improving  eiieep  especially,  although  horses,  cattle,  and  swine  have  not  been  n^lected. 
tlie  demand  ibr  wool  has  had  an  excellent  effect  in  turning  the  attention  of  our  "  sheep  men  ** 
to  the  permanent  Improvement  of  their  flocks ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  Fdr  held 
in  September  presented  as  many  fine  specimens,  and  of  as  good  a  qualify  as  have  ever  been 
eriiibited  on  any  similar  ooeasion. 

Our  ''cattle  men  ^  have  not  been  derelict  in  endeavoring  to  improve  the  character  of  their 
kerds,  although  they  have  not  kept  up  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  sheep  and  wool  de- 
partments. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  "  horse  men  "  ?  At  the  Fair  we  had  an  abundance  of  very  fine 
specimens  of  the  equine  race,  from  the  pure  thoroughbred  to  the  classes  that  do  not  cltdm  such 
an  sodhalted  position.  Indeed  the  **  horse  interest "  was  to  many,  the  paramount  interest  ot 
the  occasion,  and  much  discussion  was  had  as  to  whether  that  interest  was  not  absorbing  every 
other,  and  whether  the  Fair  itself  had  not  degenerated  fh>m  the  original  design  of  its  institu- 
tion. 

Much,  very  much,  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  tlie  horse.  He  Is  a  noble  animal,  and  everybody 
loves  him.  Everybody  is  pleased  to  see  him  <'  go,''  and  especially  if  that  going  is  "  fast,''  and 
is  anxious  tp  be  present  when  his  trial  is  made.  Besides  this,  such  is  tbe  public  taste  for  such 
exhibitions  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  up  a  Fair  which  would  pay  expenses  and 
be  of  any  great  use  to  the  public  in  the  exhibition  of  farm  products  and  specimens  of  mechani- 
cal skill,  without  that  feature  in  some  form.  But  it  may  well  be  asked  if  the  excitement  at- 
tendant upon  these  trials  of  speed,  and  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  public  to  look  upon  and 
appreciate  the  skill  of  our  mechanics,  and  the  result  of  the  patient  tiller  of  the  soil,  are  not 
producing  consequences  which  at  no  distant  day  will  *'  use  up  "  the  Fair  as  an  instrument  for 
increasing  and  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  interests  of  ccm- 
munity? 
'  A  report  like  this  is  no  place  for  moralizing  upon  the  effects  of  such  exhiUtions  any  farther 
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than  the  same  injiirioasly  affect  the  interest  of  the  pablio  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  skill  of  cmt 
meohanios,  and  the  prodaoe  of  the  labor  of  the  agricaltorists ;  yet  the  qaestion  is  preaentoi, 
is  there  no  waj  in  which  the  public  can  be  suffioientlj  interested  to  giro  their  attention  to  ev' 
hibitions  manifestly  for  the  porpoee  of  increasing  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  commanit|r 
without  the  Injarions  effects  following  or  attendant  upon  these  trials  of  speed  T 

The  sorghum  crop  did  not  suffer  as  much  from  the  drought  as  was  feared,  but  it  Is  tbouc^^ 
that  the  early  fVoat  materially  injured  it.  Nevertheless  thousands  of  gallons  of  syrup  wem 
made,  and  the  feasibility  of  the  pennanent  addition  of  the  soighum  culture  to  that  of  other 
crops,  demonstrated. 

The  interest  in  the  culture  of  tlie  grape  has  been  to  some  extent  iporeased.  We  have  n^ 
hfAf  it  is  true,  '*  the  grape  ferer,"  which  has  visited  some  other  sections  of  our  State^  but  tha^. 
there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  grape  is  a  gratifying  fact  Many  beautiM 
sp^imens  were  on  exhibition  at  our  Fair,  which  received  the  warmest  commendations. 

The  Aruit  crop  of  the  past  year  was  much  less  than  that  of  1862,  nevertheless  we  had  a  tok»> 
aji>le  supply  of  apples,  with  some  peaches,  pears,  and  small  fruit ;  very  fine  specimens  of  applet 
nad  peaches  were  at  the  Fair,  and  such  an  interest  manifested  as  gave  evidence  that  the  hope  ki 
not  ill  founded  that  the  future  of  the  fhiit  culture  will  be  a  great  advance  upon  the  past 

Some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  handiwori^  of  the  ladles  elicited  warm  commendations  firoH 
the  thousands  who  visited  our  Fair,  and  a  magnificent  collection  of  flowers  gave  an  additiontfl 
feature  of  elegance  to  the  attractions  of  Floral  Hall. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  feel  that  the  great  interest  which  the  Le^ature  designed  to  encourage 
ia  its  laws  upon  the  sutject  of  agriculture,  have  not  declined  in  the  hands  of  this  society,  Imt 
that  we  have  abundant  reason  to  take  courage  and  hope  on  and  toil  on  until  our  hopes  of  ae^ 
i9g  these  great  interests  fully  appreciated  shall  to  a  ccmsiderable  extent  be  realized. 


NOBLE  COUNTY. 

The  Fair  was  held  on  the  society's  grounds  at  Sarabsville,  Oct  1st  and  2d,  1863.  TUt 
season  was  a  success,  considering  the  circumstances  with  which  the  entire  country  is  surroundeA 
The  attendance  was  as  large  as  could  be  expected.  The  stock  exhibited  in  some  instances  wM 
very  fine,  and  I  think  that  this  remark  may  apply  to  our  county  generally.  The  improvemeni 
of  stock  in  our  county  is  very  perceptible.  The  exhibition  of  poultry,  fknn  implements,  maA 
domestic  manufactures,  about  as  usuaL  The  fhiit  crop  was  a  failure,  generally  speaking,  thoQ|^ 
there  was  some  good  specimens.  Potatoes,  both  Irish  and  sweet,  and  pumpkins,  were  codM- 
ered  a  Adlure,  though  there  were  a  few  fine  specimens. 

The  principal  productions  of  this  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco,  bay  aat 
BOrgum,  (the  aggregate  not  known.)  We  had  a  fine  wheat  crop  this  year,  over  an  average. 
Com  crop  on  low  lands  was  good,  and  a  large  crop  planted.  Quite  a  short  crop  of  hay,  on  ac- 
count of  the  drouth  ;  and  large  amounts  of  meadow  land  are  being  plowed  for  tobacca  Tte 
erop  of  tobacco  is  above  an  average.  The  sorghum  crop  was  injured  by  the  frost,  and  coBse- 
queutly  falls  below  last  year,  though  nearly  enough  to  supply  the  county.  Oats  fair,  but  littte 
sowed.  Price  of  wheat,  $1.00 ;  com,  66  cents ;  oats,  60  cents ;  potatoes,  75  cents  ;  hay,  $15.0# 
per  ton. 
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OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

A  CooDty  Fair  was  held  at  the  fair  grouDds  in  Port  Clinton  October  7tii,  8tli,  and  9th,  186S. 
Aere  seems  to  be  an  increaring  interest  manifested  in  the  sucoess  of  the  society,  and  for  im- 
pnvements  in  agricnlture  and  tbe  diflferent  breeds  of  animals. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  coanfy  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  haj,  potatoes,  sorghnnit 
iaz,  Ac.  The  wheat  crop  was  good  in  qaallty,  and  about  an  arerage  crop.  Com  was,  in  the 
■iddle  and  eastern  portions  of  the  county,  good  ;  in  western,  cut  by  the  August  and  Septem- 
ber fh)6ts,  about  an  ayerage  yield  in  the  whole  oounty  put  together.  The  season  has  been  yeiy 
dry,  and  late  sown  crops  have  suflfered  in  consequence.  Oats  were  quite  a  light  crop,  in  conae- 
fuence  of  the  drouth,  and  the  crop  was  only  about  halfl  Rye  not  much  raised,  but  good  what 
Ihere  was.  Hay  light,  and  about  half  crop,  but  good  quality.  Potatoes  about  half  crop,  but 
good  quality.  Sorghum,  an  increased  quantity  and  quality,  and  a  large  amount  of  syrup  made^ 
•od  of  the  best  quality.  Flax  has  been  raised  to  considerable  extent,  and  the  yield  was  good^ 
in  quality  and  quantity. 

The  drain  upon  our  labor  (br  the  army  has  aflfected  our  fkrmers  to  a  oonriderable  extent,  bat 
Iqr  the  employment  of  machines  they  have  made  up  to  a  certain  extent  the  drain,  and  all  feel 
in  good  spirit,  hoping  soon  for  the  return  of  the  bleasing  of  peace. 


PAULDING  COUNTY. 

Hie  Paulding  County  Agricultural  Society  adrotised  their  Fair  to  take  place  Thursday  and 
Mday  October  1st  and  2d,  1863. 

Thursday,  October  Ist,  opened  with  forebodings  of  its  success— rain  commenced  flailing  eariy 
in  the  morning  and  continued  with  scarcely  an  intermission  until  night.  The  2d  opened  with 
mMiy  prospect  By  noon  a  number  of  entries  were  made  by  farmers  from  the  townships  of 
Cnne  and  Carryall.  Emerald  township  was  represented  by  one  farmer,  leaving  nine  townshipe 
•nrepresented,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

This  Society  was  organised  in  1859.  In  1860  a  Fair  was  held  at  the  Junction  in  said  oounty, 
which  was  partially  a  failure.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  but  little  done  on  account  of 
Many  of  its  former  friends  being  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  the  existence  of  the  National  Got- 
efsment. 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather  during  the  two  days  of  the  last  Fair  prevented  a  fhll  atten- 
iaoce.    If  we  had  fair  weather  at  that  time  we  would  have  had  over  100  members. 

The  prospects  of  the  Society  are  good.  We  are  confident  of  100  members  at  least  for  the  year 
1664.  With  a  few  changes  in  our  Board,  so  that  we  will  have  a  worlLing  Board,  our  success  ia 
tayond  a  doubt 

Wheat,  very  good.  About  the  same  number  of  bushels  ndsed  as  in  1862.  Average  busfaela 
H  the  acie,  16.  Com,  not  any  more  than  half  a  crop.  The  firosts  and  drouth  destroyed  on»- 
ialf  of  the  crop.    Oats,  very  little  raised.    Hay,  half  crop.    Potatoes,  absut  fourth  a  crop. 

The  scarcity  of  hands  occasioned  by  the  war  is,  or  has  been,  a  serious  drawback  in  agriool- 
tve  in  this  county.  Although  many  of  the  farmers  remaining  redoubled  their  exertions  during 
*e  last  season,  their  efforts  availed  but  little,  by  reason  of  Uie  drouth  and  the  frosts. 

An  influx  of  about  100  farmers  this  h\\  will  ^  in  the  future.  The  high  prices  for  proviiioiM^ 
•id  the  easy  access  to  money,  have  stimulated  this  branch  of  iadnstiy. 


PICKAWAY  COUNTY. 

There  was  no  competition  for  crops  at  our  Fair.    The  number  of  members  is  about  350. 
The  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  present    The  number  •of  entriea  for  1863  ex- 
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«e«ded  thoee  of  186S  bj  aboat  200.  It  eitll,  on  account  of  the  war,  fUls  fiir  behind  pi«oeding 
jaan.  We  trait  that  in  the  ftitore  it  ^will  be  better.  The  surplus  left,  after  paying  premiumB, 
was  applied  to  the  pigment  of  an  old  debt  of  the  Society  of  seTeral  years  standing.  There  |s 
•till  about'  $  100  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  following  i^e  the  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  as  near  as  I  could  ascertain  by 
Ibqoiry: 

Wheat,  85,000  acres ;  15  bushels  per  acre.  Cora,  6^,000  acres ;  36  bushels  per  acre.  Oats, 
14,000  acres ;  20  budiels  per  acre.  Rye,  450  acres ;  15  bushels  per  acre.  Hay,  7,500  tons. 
Sorghum,  350  acres;  32,000  galls,  syrup.  Maple  sugar,  29,000  lbs.;  4,600  galls,  syrap. 
Broom  Cora,  2,000  acres ;  yield  per  acre  not  known.  * 

The  season  was  dry,  especially  in  May ;  Heayy  frost  in  August,  which  in^jured  corn  in  cer- 
tain lo(^alities.  Grasshoppers  plenty.  The  wheat  in  the  ground  looks  fine;  never  better  than 
at  present 

I  have  complied  with  your  circular  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  estimates  of  crops  are  as 
near  the  average  as  possible.  Some  farmers'  wheat  will  average  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
the  common  average  is  about  15  bushels.  Farming  is  carried  on  so  loosely,  as  a  general 
thing,  in  this  county,  that  it  is  impossile  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth  in  regard  to  the  matter. 


PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Fair  of  our  Society  was  held  at  Ravenna  on  the  6tb,  7th,  8th  and 
fth  days  of  October,  1863,  and  I  regret  to  say  proved  any  thing  but  a  suoeess.  The  weather, 
like  that  on  the  two  preceding  Fairs,  was  extremely  unpropHtioos,  which,  of  itself,  aside  from 
pther  causes,  would  have  ruined  any  exhibition.  Prior  to  the  Fair  everything  looked  encouN 
aging.  The  entries  were  unusually  numerous,  especially  in  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  our  Direo* 
tors  felt  sanguine  that  our  Society  was  about  to  resume  its  youth.  The  result,  however,  has 
proven  the  fallacy  of  our  hopes,  and  we  now  have  become  convinced  that  the  insnrmountablt 
obstacles  to  our  progress  must  be  removed,  or  the  Society  must  disband.  These  obstacles  are, 
ftrst,  townchip  societies;  second,  a  rival  county  society;  third,  jealousy  toward  us  among  the 
old  members  and  olBcers ;  and  fourth,  the  close  proximity  for  the  past  two  years  of  the  very 
■nocessful  and  interest  absorbing  "  State  Fair.'' 

Indeed  it  seems  to  us,  who  have  labored  so  long  and  so  arduously  to  keep  the  breath  of  life 
hi  the  old  institution,  that  our  labor  has  been  in  vain,  and  that  the  Portage  County  Agricultn- 
i»l  Society  may  now  be  considered  in  "  Articulo  Mortis." 

However,  a  new  Board  may  succeed  in  bringing  it  back  to  life.  May  saooess  crown  their 
ifforts.    The  number  of  the  present  members  is  eighty-four. 


PREBLE  COUNTY, 

The  Preble  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  annual  fair  on  the  29th  and  30th  days  of 
September  and  1st  and  2d  days  of  October,  1863.  It  was  with  no  bright  prospects  of  great 
•Bocess  that  the  managers  of  our  Society  decided  on  holdings  fair  the  past  season,  but  after  fhll 
•onsideration  it  was  thought  best  for  the  interest  of  the  Society  and  good  of  agriculture  to  go 
through  the  forms  of  an  annual  fair,  as  a  failure  would  not  be  so  bad  as  no  effbrt  at  all,  and 
we  might  be  sncoesBftiL 

The  number  of  entries  was  large  in  most  of  the  departments  on  our  fhir  grounds,  and 
)  seemed  to  be  quite  a  healthy  interest  manifested  by  the  producers  in  agricultural  an  ho 
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tieultoral  depArbneola,  aa  alao  in  fine  aad  ftft  hocEies,  large  liogti  and  fine,  long  and  niMW 
w«oM  Bhe^.  And  tiien  the  ladies  were  wiih  as  with  flowera,  preeecrea  and  preaeryed  fhdit 
angar,  molaaBes  and  honej,  winee,  jellies,  Jams,  needle,  ahell  and  wax  work|  and  all  the  thoneaai 
and  one  fine  things  so  necessary  in  getting  up  a  good  display  at  a  fair. 

The  weather  was  fine  on  the  two  first  days  of  oar  fair;  the  third  we  had  rain  withooi  ociwi 
tion  from  early  morning  until  night— a  clear  loss  of  at  least  three  hundred  dollars  to  ua  w^ 
t]iat  rainy  Fair  day ;  the  fourth  day  was  pleasant  and  the  tik  oloaed  to  ^e  aatisfiaotion  of  all, 
and  everybody  said  it  was  good  for  ua  to  be  tikere. 

The  past  season  was  one  of  unnsual  drouth  in  Preble  counfy.    TkA  wheat,  oats  and  flax  leed. 
were  a  good  crop,  fully  an  average ;  com  potatoes  and  sorgho,  a  poor  half  crop. 

When  this  accursed  rebellion  is  put  down,  and  pea<^  dawns  upon  our  country,  we  can  barf  a 
hit  flnaaoialiy  succeasftil— an  improyement  upon  what  we.  used  ta  have. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY.; 

The  Eighth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Putnam  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  oar  fiedr 
grounds,  at  Ottowa,  September  29th  and  80th,  and  Octobler  1st,  1863.  The  attendance  wai 
good,  considering  the  distracted  state  of  onr  eeuntry,  political  excitement,  and  the  fact  thai 
there  were  two  regimental  musters  in  our  county  on  the  first  day  of  our  fedr. 

The  Board  having  adopted  the  rule  requiring  all  entries  to  be  made  cm  the  first  day,  oon- 
aequently  a  great  many  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  competing  for  premiums.  U« 
exhibition  of  horses  was  good ;  the  showing  of  cattle  better  than  last  year,  althoui^  net 
eo  many,  but  of  fino*  quality  and  better  breed.  In  sheep  and  hogs  there  is  a  decided  impiovch 
ment.  Farmers  are  becoming  oonvinoed  that  it  is  che^er  to  raise  good  stock.  Of  the  bceeda 
of  sheep  the  French  Merino  is  the  most  popular  with  onr  wool  groweci. 

The  principal  cn^  of  this  ooonty  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  com,  bockwbeat,  hay,  Ao.  Owing  ^ 
the  dryness  of  the  season  wheat  was  light  and  the  hay  crop  shorts  Oats  was  light  in  soMO 
localities,  partiularly  on  day  soil,  were  much  injured  by  "yellow  midge,"  or  lioe.  Con  WM 
badly  injured  by  trei^  and  not  over  half  a  onop. 

Of  fhiits  we  had  a  good  showing  for  the  season  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  etc. 

Potatoea— crop  lighi  There  were,  however,  a  tdw  specimens  of  sweet  and  yam  potaftoee 
^at  excelled  anything  we  have  seen  in  this  latitude. 

The  ladles'  department  was  filled  up  with  &ncy  and  the  more  sobstantial  household  and  bmb* 
ttfiMtured  articles,  and  to  their  enterprize  must  be  attriboted  a  good  share  of  the  success  of  ear 
Society  the  present  year.  Our  Society  is  in  a  proeperoos  oondition,  notwithstanding  a  Uogi 
number  of  its  friends  are  in  the  army.  During  the  past  year  the  balance  due  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Society  has  been  paid,  and  a  good  substantial  hall,  26  by  60  feet,  has  been  built,  and  some 
other  minor  improvements  liave  been  made. 

We  are  out  of  debt  and  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing  interest  manifested  by  a  class  of 
farmers  who  liave  heretofore  taken  no  part  in  our  fairs. 


RICHLAND  COUNTT. 

Mo  ttwwdfl  were  iMde  fot  impravemeats  in  agiionlture  and  hooashold  man«(iMfcnree» 
Aa  to  the  eonditkm  of  agricnlture  in  the  oounty,  the  Board  are  of  the  opinion  that  oar  4pm 
ers  eT«y  year  are  ihnnhig  better  and  more  in  accordance  with  soientiflo  prinoiplee. 
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SANDUSKY  COUNTY. 

Our  Twelfth  Annaal  Fair  was  held  on  the  Society's  grounds,  at  Fremont,  on  the  7th,  M  and 
9th  days  of  Ootoher.  The  weather  heing  very  nnfttTorable,  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as 
Qsoal.  Number  of  members,  251.  There  were  about  three  hundred  entries  made  in  tite  diftei* 
ent  departments.  The  show  of  horses  was  good,  and  a  creditable  improvement  manifested. 
Owing  to  the  cold,  wet  weather,  there  were  but  few  cattle  exhibited,  but  they  were  of  the  best, 
Short  Horn  and  Devon,  with  good  grades,  which  marked  an  improTement  In  that  department. 
The  show  of  sheep  and  hogs  was  not  large,  but  of  dedrable  blood.  The  poaltry  interest  was 
represented  by  Ihe  exhibition  of  a  few  good  specimens.  The  fum  and  garden  products  ezhib* 
ited  in  Agricnltural  Hall  were  very  creditable  to  the  exhibition.  Our  new  Mechanic  Hall  pn- 
sented  many  flue  specimens  of  mechanism,  farm  and  household  implements,  etc;  Floral  Hall 
was  handBomely  fitted  up,  and  was  the  receptacle  of  fine  specimens  of  fhdt,  housdiold  fHbrioS) 
paintings,  drawings,  fancy  work,  etc.,  etc.,  but  owing  to  the  early  frosts  the  display  of  flowers 
inis  quite  small 

Corn,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and  other  late  crops  were  iijured  considerably  hj  the  firosi 


SENECA  COUNTY. 

The  Seoeea  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  twelfth  annual  Fair  at  Tiffin  on  the  80th 
of  September  aid  the  1st  and  2d  of  October,  1863. 

The  weather  on  the  1st  and  2d  days  was  very  unpleasant,  whidi  caused  the  Fair  to  be  less 
suocessfd,  financially,  ttian  heretofore.  There  was,  however,  a  lair  attendaace,  and  a  medium 
aimber  of  entries. 

Although  there  was  not  so  much  interest  maniflssted  in  the  last  annual  Fair  of  our  sodety, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  lack  of  Interest  in  this  department  was  caused  by  the  same  being  di- 
rected to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  In  endeavoring  to  supply  the  wants  and  alleviate  the 
suffering*  of  the  brave  men  in  the  Union  army. 

The  principal  agricultural  productions  in  our  county  are  wheat,  oats,  oom,  hay,  dorer^eed, 
wool,  horses,  cattle,  swine  and  poultry.  The  yield  was  an  average  crop  in  wheat,  but  in  con- 
iequence  of  the  drouth  the  yield  of  com,  oats  and  hay  was  light  Tliere  was  veiy  little  com- 
pldnt  of  ii^juty  to  (9ops  by  insects. 


SHELBY  COUNTY.  ' 

The  fourth  annual  Fair  was  held  at  the  grounds  of  the  ^elby  County  Institute  on  the  23d| 
24th,  and  25th  days  of  September,  1863. 

The  managers  have  so  improved  the  grounds  and  track  that  it  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  grounds  in  tiie  State. 

The  entries  this  year  were  635,  showing  an  increase  over  former  years.  The  premiuma 
■warded  wera  286. 

Tte  exhibitioB  of  field  crops  was  very  good  fbr  the  season. 

The  show  of  horses  was  very  fine,  showing  a  gradual  improvem^t  in  that  line. 

n»  show  of  cattte  was  not  as  good  as  the  interests  of  the  coontiy  would  denuoML 

The  show  of  hogs  was  large  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality. 

The  exhibition  of  Merino  she^  was  hard  to  beat ;  we  now  claim  that  Shelby  county  can 
t  at  good  sheep  as  any  county  in  the  State,  and  I  wiU  here  state  thai  dfl^  hnadred  doUai* 
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was  ofTered  and  reftised  tai  a  spring  lamb  on  exhibition  at  onr  Fair,  and  wt  bare  more  of  tbt 
same  qaalitj. 

The  mccbanfeal  department  showed  an  improvement  over  former  years. 

The  ftrait  on  exhibition  was  very  floe ;  the  specimens  showed  by  J.  C.  Coe  h  Oa,  of  peart, 
.  peaches,  and  grapes,  would  be  hard  to  beat  at  any  Fair,  and  was  the  best  advertisement  Ibr 
their  trees  and  vines  possible. 

The  crops  in  bhelby  ooonty  were  not  near  an  average.  The  wheat,  though  of  exioellent 
qoality,  will  fall  short  one-third.  Com,  owing  to  the  drouth  and  early  frost,  will  not  avaragt 
over  half  crop.  Oats  was  also  very  light,  and  was  attacked  with  a  red  kind  of  lioe,  which  gav« 
many  of  the  fields  a  red  appearance.  Potatoes,  not  over  half  crop,  and  generally  small^  and 
in  portions  of  the  county  the  vines  were  destroyed  with  the  bug.  The  prospects  for  a  good 
orop  of  wheat  next  season  is  good,  as  it  was  generally  got  bi  in  good  order  and  has  grown  welL 


STARK  COUNTT. 

The  thirteenth  annual  Fdr  of  the  Sta^  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the  7th, 
8th,  9th,  and  10th  days  of  October,  1868. 

The  officers  had  some  hesitation  about  holding  a  Fabr  this  year  on  account  of  the  excitement 
in  the  country,  but  we  have  abundance  of  proof  of  the  unabating  interest  felt  by  our  people  in 
agricultural  exhibitions,  notwithstanding  the  first  day  opened  with  a  drenching  rain,  and  eoft- 
thiued  almost  without  intermission  until  the  dose  of  the  Fair. 

The  number  of  entries  was  a  little  less  than  usual,  but  the  attendance  was  very  good,  and 
we  had  every  promise  of  an  unusually  large  and  interesting  exhibition,  until  the  rain  set  in  and 
oooled  the  ardor  of  many  on  their  way  to  the  grounds. 

On  the  second  day  notice  was  given  of  a  bontinuance  another  day,  but  the  fourth  proved 
little  better  than  the  previous  three,  and  we  closed  up  in  a  pouring  rain. 

Our  principal  crops  are  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  although  we  raise  a  fair  proportion  of  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  meadow  grass,  flax,  sorghum,  etc  Our  yield  of  wheat  the  past^eason  would 
reach  au  aggregate  of  400,000  bushels,  from  lees  than  24,000  acres.  There  was  no  insect  trou- 
bled our  fields  of  wheat  the  past  season— the  weevil,  having  for  the  past  few  years  played  sad 
havoc  with  this  grain,  have  now  nearly  disappeared.  Onr  oats  crop  yielded  better  than  in 
1862,  in  which  year  we  had  an  aggregate  of  276,688  bushels,  from  8,902  acres,  or  a  trifle  over 
30  bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  was  very  severely  injured  in  the  northern  portion  of  our  county 
by  drouth,  and  late  corn  was  damaged  by  early  fhrats,  yet  on  the  whole  we  shall  not  hW  far 
short  of  last  year-s  crop,  which  was  369,131  bushels  from  10,074  acres.  Buckwheat  was  nearly 
a  total  loss,  by  fh>st ;  not  being  extensively  raised,  its  loss  is  scarcely  felt—our  aggregate,  in 
bushels,  for  1862,  being  only  1,081.  Of  grass  lands  we  have  about  30,000  acres,  yielding 
40,000  tons  of  hay ;  was  damaged  severely  by  drouth.  We  manufactured  firom  100  to  120,000 
pounds  of  maple  sugar  and  probably  10,000  gallons  of  scnrghum  molasses.  Potatoes  are  a  good 
crop,  yielding  about  100,000  bushels  in  the  county  ananaUy.  Of  butter  we  manufacture 
700,000  pounds ;  cheese,  132,000  pounds,  its  manufacture  being  confined  to  three  or  four  town^ 
ships.    • 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  county  have  agriculturists  endeavored  more  to  better  their  con- 
dition financially  and  intellectually,  so  that  by  these  important  lUds  they  can  more  sucoessftilly 
prosecute  their  vocation.  Although  war,  with  its  attendant  evils,  has  drawn  largely  upon  all 
classes  of  society,  yet  none  feel  it  less  tiian  our  farmers.  ICachinery,  to  a  great  extent,  has  sap- 
plied  tiie  scarcity  of  labor,  and,  under  the  stimulus  of  ready  sales  at  high  prices,  our  fanners 
have  put  forth  renewed  efforts,  thus  benefitting  themselves  floancially,  and  aiding  materidlly  in 
Aimidung  winding  sheets  for  rebels,  and  for  rebellion  a  grave  deep,  even  beyond  resurreotioft. 
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TUSOiiBAWAS  COUNTY. 

The  Foorteenth  Aairaal  Fair  of  this  Society  was  held  on  their  gnmndi,  near  Canal  Dorer, 
OB  the  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  days  of  Ootober,  being  one  day  longer  than  adyertiaed,  on  acoonnl 
af  rain  daring  the  first  da  j. 

The  ftdr,  in  some  departments  was  very  creditable,  and  the  attendance  was  yery  good.  The 
Sheep  department  showed  a  decided  improvement,  and  wonld  compare  favorably  with  the  State 
Vair  in  qnality— Spanish  being  the  variety  at  the  head  of  the  list 

There  was  487  entries,  and  $437  in  premiums  drawn.  Total  receipts,  $692.93,  which  was 
duly  distriboted  on  premioms  and  indebtedness. 


TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 

Yhh  Tramboll  Connty  Agricnltnral  Society  held  its  fair  on  September  29th  and  80th,  and  Co- 
lober,  1st,  1863.  Our  specimens  for  crops  were  not  competed  for.  Cor  show  of  stock  and  veg- 
fllablea  were  good.    Our  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

'  The  Union  County  Agricnltoral  Society  respectfolly  submit  their  annual  report  for  the  year 
1863. 

There  were  no  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  at  the  last  Fair. 

The  Society  has  not  been  so  proeperous  the  past  year  as  it  was  some  years  since ;  but  Is  de- 
termined to  struggle  on,  with  the  c<>nfideDt  hope  that  with  returning  peace  it  will  again  pros- 
per as  formerly.  The  Society  has  done  much  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  county ;  and 
there  is  b-»fore  it  a  wide  field  for  future  usefulnese.  When  farmers  come  to  appreciate  the  use- 
fulness of  snob  Societies  all  thought  of  their  goiug  down  may  be  given  up.  Every  otiservant 
person  has  marked  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  country  in  a  few  years  as  to  . 
the  position  of  farmers  in  society.  Formerly  they  were  scarcely  recognized  by  polite  sode^ 
ae  fit  for  their  associations.  Now  they  stand  in  the  very  front  ranks  of  society.  Agricultural 
Soeletles  have  done  much  to  produce  this  change ;  and  if  farmers  would  maintain  their  present 
position  In  society,  they  must  sustain  these  organizations.  The  vanity  which  was  formerly  so 
eommon  of  living  without  work,  or  making  a  pretence  of  doing  it,  has  given  place  to  a  noble 
enulation  to  be  known  as  the  most  skillftil  worker  in  some  branch  of  useful  or  elegant  labor. 
That  labor  is  not  disgraceful  may  now  be  considered  a  settled  public  sentiment  If  this  desl- 
raUe  state  of  things  is  to  be  made  permanent,  those  who  labor  should  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
eotarae  that  they  are  to  devote  a  few  days  every  year  to  sustidning  those  means  which  give  dig- 
1^  to  industry.  If  they  do  this,  agricultural  fairs  will  soon  be  regarded  as  indispoisable ; 
and  to  this  view  of  them  should  the  public  miod  be  educated. 

The  nnmber  of  members  of  the  Society  is  about  two  hundred. 

The  principal  crops  have  been  &o  fireqnently  stated  in  these  reports,  and  vary  so  little  frdm 
year  to  year,  that  the  shortest  posdble  statement  will  now  be  made.  The  principal  crops  are 
hay,  eom,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes ;  and  they  stand  in  importance  as  here  named. 

The  past  spawn  has  been  one  of  extreme  drouth,  which  greatly  damaged  the  hay,  com,  eata 
•ad  potatoes,  and  other  summer  crops.  Wheat  was  comparatively  light  owing  to  its  having 
keen  fhwen  out.  A  frost  in  July  destroyed  some  fields  of  corn  when  about  as  high  as  a  hone's 
Mly.    Another  frost  late  in  August  greatly  damaged  all  the  com  of  the  ooontiy.  ' 

There  hat  been  no  special  damage  to  anything  by  ioseotii 
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Oar  ooonty  is  fM  improYing  and  iDcrcasiDg  In  population.  The  AUaniio  and  Great  Weatem 
railway  enters  the  county  near  the  northeast  corner  and  paasea  aouthweaterty  throng  the 
eoanty  for  more  than  twenty  miles— most  of  the  way  through  the  woods.  This  will  opei^  up  a 
very  fertile  tract  of  land,  and  add  greatly  to  the  facilities  for  shipping  prodooe. 


WABRBN  CX)UNTT. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Fdr  of  the  Warren  County  Agricnltoral  Society  was  held  on  tike  2Hh, 
25th  and  26th  of  September. 

The  Board  has  no  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  and  other  improvements 
in  agriculture,  as  there  were  no  entries  made  for  the  same  the  past  year. 

The  Board  has  nothing  of  interest  to  report  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  The 
Society  numbers  about  800  members,  being  quite  a  decrease  from  former  years,  owing  partly 
to  the  excitement  of  the  day,  and  chiefly,  as  growing  out  of  this  excitement,  the  failure  to  hold 
a  Fair  the  two  preyious  years.  The  prospects  of  the  Society  are,  neyertbeless,  favorable  to  pro- 
gress and  usefulness,  and  the  Board  flatter  themselves  that  the  next  annual  report  will  exhibit 
a  degree  of  prosperity  equal  to  any  former  year. 

Com,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes,  are  the  principal  crops  of  the  county.  Ap- 
proximating to  these  are  soigho  and  tobacco,  and  these  are  engaging  the  attention  of  farmers 
with  an  interest  increasing  every  year.  The  following  is  a  fidr  estimate  of  the  amount  of  some 
of  the  crops  raised  the  past  year,  together  with  the  average  yield  per  acre,  to  wit :  Com,  16,- 
500,000  bushels,  average  yield  40  bushels ;  wheat,  550,000  bushels,  average  yield  14  bushels ; 
barley,  68,000  bushels,  average  yield  29  bushels;  hay,  14,500  tons,  average  yield  14  tons; 
potatoes  55,000  bushels,  average  yield  70  bushels.  Of  sorgho  and  tobacco  the  Board  are  una- 
ble at  present  to  give  the  product  The  previous  season  was  characterized  by  drouth  in  the 
early  part,  causing  late  planting,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  replanting.  The  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son was  favorable  until  the  remarkable  frosts  of  August  and  September  made  their  appearaiice, 
which  resulted  in  damage  to  the  corn,  tobacco  and  soigho  crops. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the  &ir 
grounds,  near  Wooeter,  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  days  of  Octobo*,  1863^  But  owing  to  the  in- 
oeesant  rains  for  a  number  of  days  before  and  on  tlie  first  day  of  the  fair,  oar  exhibition  bid 
ftdr  to  be  an  enthre  fldlure,  it  raining  so  hard  on  the  first  day  that  neither  oflijBers  or  exhiUters 
went  to  the  fair  ground»*-4Nit  fortune  favored  us  on  the  second  day,  the  doods  oomparativf Ij 
dispersed,  and  the  seoond  and  third  days  proved  more  favorable.  Owing  to  this  oircumstapce 
the  entries  were  not  i^  to  the  expectations  of  the  managers  by  about  one-halfl  The  member- 
ship was  also  much  diminished,  the  sale  of  fiunily  tickets  did  not  exceed  flity  per  cent  of  the 
previous  year.  The  transient  visitors  were  diminished  in  like  pvc^iortion,  oonsequently  onr  ra- 
aeipts  were  very  meager.  The  managers  were  fearful  that  the  efforts  of  1863  would  leave  tht 
Society  considerably  in  debt,  but  we  now  hope,  with  economical  management  of  the  fisoal  oon< 
cems  of  the  Society,  with  what  little  surplus  there  was  in  the  treasury,  to  be  able  to  dtsdurge 
all  legitimate  claims  against  the  society. 

The  present  board  of  managers  do  not  by  any  means  feel  discouraged  as  to  the  ftiture  soeoesB 
of  the  Society,  on  aeoount  of  our  comparative  failure  this  year,  as  it  was  wholly  on  accoi^  of 
the  ioelement  weather,  as  the  members  and  dtisens,  prior  to  the  rains,  "^ft^iifrsted  mora  ihaa 
their  usual  interest  in  the  welfore  of  the  Soeiety. 
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n»  trtUilM  on  oMMtioa  w«re  ttp  to  ihe  itandard  of  other  jwn  in  qiuliij ;  in  many  «rti- 
eles  there  eeems  to  be  a  deoided  anniud  tmproyemeiit,  more  espeeially  in  hones,  rnulea  and 
riMap,  sharp  oompetitioii  haying  grown  ap  between  the  producers  of  those  olaasea  of  stock. 

The  mechanical  interest  is  fui  gaining  groond,  and  is  being  deyeloped  more  and  more  eveiy 
year. 

The  prindpal  ocopa  raised  in  ifais  eonnty  are  as  follows :  Wheat,  com.  rye^  oat%  potatoes 
and  grass. 

Wheat-^e  leading  article— a  medioffl  crop ;  a  good  qoali^  of  grain ;  h^ored  by  dronth  in 
fhll  of  1862,  and  frosts  and  wet  in  the  winter  of  1863 ;  average  yield  would  not  exceed  fifteen 
boshelB  per  acre. 
^  Com— a  light  crop,  being  injured  by  dronth  in  early  part  <^  the  season,  with  early  frosts  in 
Hie  ftm ;  the  yield  is  light  and  qnaUty  rather  inferior ;  average  yield  aboot  thirty4ive  biuhels 
per  acre. 

Hay  crop  light ;  injored  by  early  dronth,  early  in  the  spring ;  yield  will  not  exceed  U  to  1} 
toot  per  aere— was  put  up  ki  fine  condition. 

Oats  was  injured  by  spring  dronth  and  insect ;  yield  28  to  30  bnshek  per  acre. 
Barley  was  injured  in  like  manner ;  yield  about  25  bushels  per  acre. 
Sugar  cane  was  considerably  above  an  ordinary  crop,  but  was  materially  iignred  by  early 
frosts ;  the  quantity  of  syrup  was  somewhat  above  other  years,  but  the  quality  was  not  so  fincj 
The  production  of  this  article  is  materially  on  the  increase. 

Potatoes— a  fcdr  crop ;  quality  good ;  average  yield  would,  perhaps,  reach  125  bushels  per 
acre.  Other  articles  of  vegetables  somewhat  below  the  usual  average,  owing  to  the  diy 
weather  that  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  season. 

The  exhibition  of  apples  was  much  in  excess  of  other  years,  the  varieties  being  mnch  increased 
and  the  quality  improved.    Our  county  bids  fiEor  to  become  one  of  the  leading  flmit  growing 
ooonties,  included  in  the  l>ackbone  range. 
The  peach  crop  was  short,  but  there  was  some  very  fine  specimens  exhibited. 
Pears— there  has  not  been  that  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fhiit  that  Its  valhe 
'  demanded.    The  last  few  years,  however,  are  directing  more  attention  to  the  culture  of  that 
delicious  fhiit. 

Grapes  are  now  attracting  conriderable  attention.  Almost  every  individnal  in  town  and 
country  are  supplying  themselves  with  grapes,  of  the  finest  and  best  varieties ;  many  of  whfoh 
are  producing  the  finest  specimens  of  most  delicious  fruits. 

Strawberries,  tiie  production  of  which  only  a  few  years  since,  was  entirely  unknown  in  ttiis 
eoanty,  has  now  become  the  common  inquiry,  "How  are  your  strawberries  doing T"  the  re- 
ply %  generally,  **  Doing  well ;"  while  almost  every  family  can  boast  of  the  delicacy  and  lux- 
ury of  strawberies  and  cream ;  besides,  considerable  quantities  are  produced  fbr  sale. 
Other  fine  fhiits  are  gaining  rapid  favor  in  their  production. 
There  was  no  competition  for  premiums  on  field  crops  this  falL 

The  membership  this  year  only  reached  216.  The  Society  feel  gratified  with  their  former 
and  present  efforts ;  being  out  of  debt,  while  owning  their  small,  yet  beantifhl  fidr  grounds,  of 
eight  acres,  within  the  corporate  lindts  of  Wooster,  worth,  perhaps,  about  $4,000. 


WILLIAMS  COUNTY. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Williams  County  Agricnltaral  Sooiety,  was  held  at  Biyan, 
on  September  30th  and  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  October,  1863. 

Tliere  was  not  much  oompetitloa  the  past  year  on  field  crops  at  our  UAif  but  there  is  evidently 
^a  Inereasing  interest  manifested  in  oar  county  in  the  proper  management  of  farms,  and  in-  l^e 
enltivation  of  field  crops.    Notwithstanding  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  war,  and  that  is  fhs 
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great  sabj^t  of  interest  to  tlie  whole  peq>1e,  jet  we  think  there  hM  been  m  moch  interest  at 
eoald  be  expected  in  the  exhibition  of  agricaltnra]  prodaots  at  oar  fair. 

The  Society  now  nambers  178  members,  and  the  prospects  of  its  oseAiIness  and  prosperity  b 
tfl  encouraging  as  it  ever  has  been  since  the  Soeiety  was  organised. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  for  the  last  year  are  as  follows : 

Wheat,  a  fair  average  crop,  and  but  little  complaint  of  injury  from  insects,  and  wQl  aver- 
age not  fttr  from  15  bushels  per  acre. 

Com,  a  yery  light  crop,  much  injured  by  the  early  ftt)8t,  which  occurred  on  the  30th  and  91il 
of  August;  ayerage  amount  per  acre  not  fat  from  20  bushels,  and  mostly  poor  at  thai 

Grass,  light  average,  not  more  than  1  ton  per  acre. 

Oats,  not  extensively  raised,  and  less  than  an  average  crop. 

Fruit— there  is  beginning  to  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  our  eoui^ 
and  vicinity,  and  the  past  year  there  was  a  fair  average  yield. 

Barley,  not  much  raised,  and  below  an  average  crop. 

Sorghum  was  quite  extendvely  planted,  but  was  almost  a  total  fUlure,  on  account  of  AnmI 

Potatoes,  not  an  average  crop ;  caused  by  the  dryness  of  the  season. 


WOOD  COUNTY. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  ¥aii  of  the  Wood  County  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  in  Bowling 
Green  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  October,  1863.  The  weather  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair  was  in- 
dement  in  the  extreme,  which  caused  the  exhibition  on  said  day  to  be  a  comparative  failnre. 

The  morning  of  second  day  was  also  quite  unpleasant,  but  still  there  were  a  respectable  num- 
ber of  entries,  considering  the  weather  and  coDditlon  of  the  loads.  Our  county  is  developing 
in  its  resources  quite  rapidly,  and  there  is  an  increasing  interest  manifested  in  every  depart- 
ment of  agriculture. 

The  greatest  cause  of  this  advance  and  interest  is  attributable  to  our  fine  ditches,  or  artificial 
watercourses,  leading  into  the  streams,  or  natural  out-lots.  Our  portion  of  the  State  is  a  uni- 
form level  surface,  having  an  ayerage  descent  of  about  seven  feet  to  the  mile— soil  a  deep 
vegetable  loam  and  a  clay  sub-soil,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  lime.  Some  years  ago 
these  lands  were  considered  wholly  unsuited  to  the  growing  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  but 
BOW  since  the  water  can  be  successfully  kept  from  remaining  on  the  surfiice,  it  produces  finely 
and  abundantly  all  kinds  of  grain. 

The  stock,  grain,  vegetables,  &c,  exhibited  at  our  &lr,  were  unusually  good,  but  not  as  laiga 
or  numerous  in  collection  as  heretofore.  » 

But  the  most  attractive  department  was  that  of  fruit— especially  the  applesi  I  think  time 
and  observation  will  demonstrate  that  the  Northwestern  portion  of  the  State,  will  excel  in  moel 
kinds  of  fruit— more  particularly  in  apples,  pears  and  grapes. 

This  prediction  is  not  based  on  the  fact  that  our  portion  of  the  State  has  taken  the  Isf  pre- 
mium in  apples  at  the  last  two  State  Fairs,  but  on  the  known  adaptability  of  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate to  the  successful  growing  of  these  Ihiits ;  and  to  the  general  deep  interest  our  people  take 
In  the  culture  of  fruit 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  at  the  State  Pomological  Society  in  Toledo^  which  closed  Its  annual 
meeting  to  day,  Is  admitted  by  members  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  to  be  the  finest  ever  made 
at  any  meeUog  of  the  society. 

Our  membership  is  only  between  66  and  70,  but  we  think  there  is  annually  good  results  lo 
be  seen  ftt)m  our  efforts. 

There  is  nothing  worthy  of  note  in  crops  of  past  season  in  this  county.  Wheat  was  about  an 
«Terage  yield,  hay  rather  light,  com  badly  iiv'ared  by  the  frost  of  Aug,  30,  and  sorghum  nearly 
•U  destroyed  by  r — 
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WYANDOT  COUNTY. 

Oar  Tenth  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  the  Fair  Groonda  on  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  days  of 
October,  1863.  On  the  first  daj  we  had  abont  the  osnal  nnmber  of  entriea,  and  felt  Tery  maoh 
gratified  oyer  the  proq>eot  t>f  &  pAe  ftfdiSl^itlon ;  bni  aa  aQ  hnmaq  ^zpeotatlons  are  liable  to  bo 
disappointed,  so  were  onra.  On  &e  morning  of  the  second  daj  it  commeneed  raining,  and  oob- 
tinned  wet,  oeld  and  very  disagreeable  daring  the  last  three  days,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
people  to  attend.  The  conseqnence  was,  oar  fair  was  a  (Iftilare.  We  have  a  role  by  which  any 
dtlaen  ai  the  connty,  paying  one  dollar  into  the  treasory  of  the  society,  becomes  a  member 
thereof,  and  as  there  were  bat  seyenty  of  those  this  year,  we  only  have  seventy  members. 

We  had  no  competitors  for  premiams  on  field  crops.  There  was  aboat  the  same  breadth  of 
wheat  sown  this  year,  aa  for  the  las^  (ew  yeai%  $^  2Q,00Q  acres,  with  an  average  yield  of  aboat 
12  boshels  per  acre,  or  an  aggregate  of  240,000  boahels.  The  principal  canse  of  its  failare  waa 
on  aoeoont  of  its  i^eesing  oali*  ^e  mmitk  of  <  March.  Oom;  there  were  podiapa  ^,600  acres 
Ranted*  with  not  more  than  on04hird  of  the  averageyteld,  say  10  boshiela  per  aere,or  an  agf^ 
gate  of  250,000  bai&0l%  worth  80o  per  bariieL  The  principal  ^saioaea  of  ftdlnre  were  the  froeta 
of  Joly  and  Augost,  and  the  dry.  weather.  Oats,  a  small  crop,  not  over  4,000  acres  sown,  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  16  bashels.  Dronth,  caose  of  failare.  Bye,  About  800  acres  sown,  wltlf  a 
yield  of  20  boahels  per  adw.  -  BoiOtwheat,  160  i^ov^  sown,  yield  5,  boshds  per  acrs^t  per 
bosheL  Hay,  18,000  acrea^  4^  tea  per  aere^$16  per  ton.  Potfltaes,  600  acres,  70  bodiels  per 
aero    75c  to  $1  p^  bosheL 

HoRSBs— Not  as  maoh.inpcoveiMatiia  the  last  few  yesra  aa  might  or  shoald  have  bete, 
thoogh  we  have  a.  Sew  very  good  brMdbc^  horaes. 

CU»[^«— There  haa  been  gosat  impnyreonait  in  this  stock  la  the  last  few  years,  aad  yet  th#o 
k  room  for  much  more^  We  bave:a  good  ^gfaziiig  ooanty  of  land  and  waild  like  to  see  oar 
pndriea  dotted  over  with  herda  of  Durham's  aa  the  htlbi  of  Eentacky  are. 

8anr.--Beport8  of  State  Fwin  fi^the  past  few  years  ifill  show  that  oar  ooonfy  ia  wide awaka 
•anthesheep  bnsinesa.  There  appears  tote  a  deeire  on  the  part  of  the  wooi^prowers  to  increase 
the  sise  of  their  floduon  aoooaatof  the  high  prioea  paid  for  wool  here  laist  .seaaea,  whictLWaa 
fWmi  70c  to  80c  per  lb.  Spanish  Mertnoaara  pre&rred  here,  being  eoaaldcMd  the  haidiestia 
this  latitode ;  and  onzaceotpt  of  the  T^cight  «ef  their  9eecea-«S|  to  6  Ibs^  bielBg  about  ao  avtr- 

age- 

Hocn.— There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  swine^the  Chester  Whites,  Rnssians  and 
Leioeater's  being  preferred. 

A  more  general  interest  is  now  felt  in  agricattaral  matters  by  oar  people  than  ever  before. 
The  scarcity  of  laborers  has  been  instrnmental  in  taming  the  attention  of  onr  farmers  to  the 
ase  of  labor-saving  maQhinery,  more  or  less  of  ^whid^  ,can  now  be  foond  on  nearly  evecy  farm 
in  our  coanty ;  snch  as  drills,  mowers,  reapers,  com  planters,  hay  pitchers,  hay  rakes,  Ac 

Therefore  we  report  the  condltioa  of  agriealtore  to  be  floarlddng. 
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INDEPENDENT  SOCIETIES. 


THE  UNION  AGRICULTURAL  SOOIETT. 

The  UidoB  Agriooltnral  Sodety  wm  fotmed  in  September,  18((6|  oonilsiiog  of  tbe  fbUowing 
lefmahipB:  Twinabnrg,  Hndsoo,  SoIod,  Northfleld,  Aurora,  Streeteboro,  Bedford,  Chagrin 
7aJll[%  and  all  other  townriiipa  within  fire  miles  of  the  center  of  TwiniiNirg. 

It  is  sitnated  in  the  oomer  of  four  coonties,  Cayahdga,  Geaiga,  Portage,  and  Sommit,  twentj 
mSim  irom  the  location  of  anj  county  aooie^.  . 

,  Sai^eodetj  was  incorporated  Oct  13th,  18IK3,  and  holdi  a  deed  of  eight  acres  of  land  near 
the  center  of  Twinsbnrg,  (at  which  place  aU  fidrs  are  to  be  held,)  with  suitable  bnOdings,  horse 
■tails  and  cattle  pens.  The  oiBcers  of  the  society  consist  of  President,  Vice  President,  Secre- 
tary, Treasnrer,  and  one  Director  iWnn  each  township  indnded  bi  the  sodefy. 

Number  of  members,  303.  Number  of  entries  for  last  year,  646.  Hie  society  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  and  bids  fair  to  future  usefulness,  situated  as  it  is  in  one  of  the  best  agrl- 
-  enlvtural  and  dairy  districts  within  the  State.  The  prindpal  erc^  raised  are  wheat,  com,  oats> 
barley,  and  potatoes.  It  is  also  well  ad^ited  to  flnii  Dnili^  the  year  1863  the  amount  of 
dieese  ahipped  ttom  the  abore  named  townships  was  26,031  tons ;  butter,  828  tons ;  nearly  all 
•f  which  was  made  within  the  district  Number  of  horses  owned,  2,600 ;  cattle,  16,000 ;  sheep, 
^1,000 ;  killed  by  dogs,  200 ;  swine,  2,180 ;  mules,  20.  Amount  of  wheat,  26,294  bushels }  rye, 
271  bushels ;  barley,  378  bushels ;  c<nii,  93,592  bushels ;  oats,  46,866  bushels ;  buckwheat,  200 
bushels  I  potatoes,  26,048  buflbds ;  hay,  23,000  tons^  mi^le  sugar,  133,026  pounds ;  mi^le 
qrrup,  1,279  gallons ;  sorghum,  1,000  gallons. 


UNION  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  WELLINGTON,  LORAINE  COUNTY. 

This  society  embraces  some  ten  or  twelve  townships  {  taking  in  the  south  part  of  Lordne 
west  part  of  Medina,  n<»th  part  of  Ashland,  and  east  part  of  Huron  counties.  It  was  organ- 
ised nine  years  ago,  four  or  five  townships  combining  at  first,  and  a  membership  of  about  160. 
It  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  territory,  number  of  members,  and  in  the  amount  of  recdpto. 

Our  eighth  annual  Fair  was  held  September  30th,  October  1st  and  2d,  1863,  and  was  entirely 
soccessftil.  Totd  number  of  entries,  1,066.  Amount  of  recdpts,  $1,034.  Number  of  mem- 
bers, 613.  The  board  of  officers  seem  determined  to  spare  no  effort  to  make  the  sodety  highly 
benefldd  to  the  farmers  and  mechanics  in  the  yidnity. 

The  season  was  very  dry,  and  what  crops  were  planted  yielded  but  poor  returns,  in  conse- 
^uence  of  the  drouth  and  early  frost  This  part  of  the  country  is  i»iDcipally  engaged  in  graa- 
ing,  and  generally  ^t  little  grain  raised.  Many  fat  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  annually  sent 
tarn  here.  Many  farmers  are  engaged  in  dairying,  and  large  amounto  of  cheese  and  butter  are 
made,  which  brought  high  prices  the  past  season.  Wool  too  is  becoming  a  staple  production. 
There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of  sheep  this  year.  The  future  pros  • 
pect  for  fhnners  nerer  looked  brighter. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  FARM  CROPS. 


Bodon  Towmh^,  Sunumi  County^  Ohio,  «. 

Edmnnd  H.  Cole,  being  daly  sworn,  says  he  accnrately  measured  the  land  npon  which  H.  Y. 
Bronson  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  half  an  acre,  and 
Domore. 

Eduukd  H.  OOLl. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  December,  186S. 

Merrill  Boodbt,  J.  P. 

Bodon  Ibmukqf,  Summit  Qmtdyf  OkiOf «. 

H.  y.  Bronson,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  seagon 
upon  the  land  measured  by  Edmund  H.  Cole,  and  that  the  quantity  of  potatoes  raised  thereon 
was  1971  bushels,  and  no  more,  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel,  and  that  the  statements  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  cnltiyatlon,  etc.,  are  correct,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

H.  y.  Brok«o9. 
Sworn  to  before  me  tills  17th  day  of  December,  1863. 

Mkbbill  Boodbt,  J.  P. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  make  a  statement  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  oi  the  growing  of 
potatoes  I  haye  entered  for  premiums.  In  January,  1869,  John  Mackull,  an  Irishman,  who 
worked  ftnr  me  a  few  years  preyious,  made  me  a  yisit,  (he  was  then  in  the  employ  of  James  H. 
Ctodman,  of  Marion,)  and  among  other  seeds  gaye  me  two  large  potatoes,  requesting  me  to  plant 
•nd  take  good  care  of  them,  as  Mr.  Godman  had  them  recently  brought  from  Tennessee,  where 
they  had  been  highly  recommended  to  him.  I  cut  the  two  potatoes  and  made  four  hills ;  found 
they  were  good  to  yield  and  for  table  use.  From  what  seed  I  sayed  in  1859 1  ndsed  six  bushels 
In  1860 ;  in  1861 1  had  oyer  60  bushels,  my  other  kinds  being  nearly  a  failure ;  I  used  and  sold 

00  many  that  in  1862 1  only  had  seed  enough  to  plant  one-fourth  acre,  them  I  took  good  care  of 
and  allowed  no  weeds  to  grow  with  them,  and  had  87}  bushels.  I  haye  now  grown  this  kind 
of  potatoes  flye  seasons ;  there  has  been  no  rot  among  them ;  yerj  few  small  ones ;  scarcely 
any  hollow ;  keep  sound  and  healthy  till  July  or  August,  M^#^®  ready  sede  to  those  who  haye 

.  nsed  them  and  depend  on  buying.  I  could  long  since  sold  wt  haye  raised  this  season,  at  the 
highest  market  price,  if  I  wished.  I  do  not  know  what  name  they  go  by,  so  I  wrote  to  Mr  • 
Godman,  on  the  4th  of  Noyember,  1863.    *    ^    *    I  haye  entered  these  potatoes  at  the  Fidr ; 

1  wish  to  know  of  you  ^at  they  were  called  when  you  got  them  in  Tennessee ;  if  you  do  not 
feooUeot  the  name,  I  propose  to  call  them  the  Mackull  potato,  in  memory  of  our  o]fi  IHend, 
John  Mackull,  the  Irishman,  who  .was  yecy  fond  of  potatoes  and  too  fond  of  whisky  for  his  own 
good,  as  I  understand  he  was  killed  on  the  cars  last  year,  on  his  way  to  Cincinnati,  as  one  of 
the  eel^hrated  Sqaiirel  Hunters,  to  repel  the  then  threatened  rebel  inyaslon  of  that  city. 

Tours  truly, 

H.  y.  Baamm. 
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or  CXJLTITAIlOir* 

TolOonehone  wagon  loads  manare,  20  oentB •...•• $2  00 

'^  PloaghlDg,  harrowing  and  maklDg  ground,  I  daj 8  00 

**  6i  boflhelfl  seed,  75  oente 4  13 

<<  CnltiTating  twice  1  dkty,  (i  day  6aoli  time) 2  00 

**  ^  dajB,  harrowing  twioe 12  00 

<<  nse  of  gronnds  (if  it  should  be  let) \.    5  00 

**  5  days,  digging  and  getting  potatoes  in  eeUar 0  26 

$34  38 
The  land  bdng  my  own,  I  hare  set  down  in  the  ahore  expense,  aeconnt  of  $6  for  nse  of  land. 
All  of  the  labor  done  as  above,  except  ploughing  and  harrowing,  was  done  hj  myself  and  boj, 
I  haTSset  the  price  what  onr  labor  was  w<»th  here  this  past  season. 

The  soil  Is  grayelly  loam  and  has  been  in  nse  for  the  past  thirty  years ;  haye  pnt  on  firom 
flre  to  twenty  loads  of  manure  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

I  put  ii^  Atq  and  a  half  bushels  seed,  cut  so  there  were  but  from  one  to  tlnree  eyes  to  a  piece, 
in  drills  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  seed  ten  inches  apart ;  planted  12th  and  ISth  of  May. 
They  wer^  cult^yated  and  hoed  the  usual  way  twice.  I  possibly  may  haye  consumed  six  or 
eight  days  through  the  season  pulling  weeds  from  the  rows  and  hoeing  between  them,  as  I  let 
no  weeds  grow  among  the  potatoes.  There  was  thirty  rows  in  alL  I  carefhlly  sayed  all  tha 
small  potatoes  on  these  rows,  (which  were  all  of  a  length)  and  got  2  pounds  6  ounces,  w&h 
were  too  small  to  cook. 

George  Vaach^ster,  of  Madison,  Lake  county,  being  duly  swchu,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop 
of  potatoet,the  past  season  upon  the  land  measured  by  N.  E.  Steward,  and  the  quantity  of  po- 
tatoes raised  thereon  was  127  bushels,  no  more,  and  that,  the  statements  in  r^;ard  to  the  man* 
ner  of  onlUyation  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

GioBOB  Mam  osnnii. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  Noyember,  1868. 

W.  T.  SnroMDB,  J.  P. 

STAnifSKT  OF  006T  OF  BAI8IN0  A  HALF  ACU  OF  FOTATOKB  BT  010.  MAMGEEmB. 

A  sandy  soil ;  no  manure.    Planted  20th  of  May. 

Plowing $1  00 

..  Qnoei^iodng •••» 1  60 

.  ^^^aryes^ing 2  00 

jyUi^lKetlng.^,..., 2  00 

y  ariety  peach  blow,  one  piece  in  hill,  three  bushels • 76 

$7  26 
Sold  lU  bushels,  60  cents 67  00 

Profits .....|4»  76 

OnoBOB  Mabobbsibb. 

N.  B.  Steward,  of  Madison,  Lake  county,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  tteksuredlbt 
land  upon  which  Qeorge  Manchester  ndsed  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season,  and  the  qdiiiity 
^  of  land  is  one^half  acre,  and  no  more. 

l^OBU  Bi  SimwABB. 
Swora  to  before  me  thU  20th  day  of  Noreoiber,  18CSw 

W .  T«  fioMm, /•  P. 
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ESSAYS,  ETC. 


[From  the  London  Fanners'  Magasine.] 

BREEDING  HORSES. 

A  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  JOHN  EVELTN  DEKISON. 

BT  w.  Dioxmoir. 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  have  asked  me  to  give  you  an  outline  of  my  ezpe- 
rience  in  breeding  horses,  with  special  reference  to  my  saccess  with  the 
cart  stallion  I  imported  from  France*. to  the  intent  ^t  it  may  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal  If  you  think  any- 
ihing^^I  can  state  will  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  I  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request  I  have  been  engaged 
with  every  class  of  horse  from  the  winner  of  the  St  Leger  down  to  the 
horse  walking  the  cart,  and  purpose  to  make  mention  of  them  all,  except 
the  race-horse,  which  I  shall  merely  notice  so  fiur  as  he  exerts  a  general 
influence  for  good  or  Sot  bad  upon  our  horses  at  large.  And  first  permit 
me  to  address  some  general  remarks  to  those  members  of  the  Boyal  Agri- 
cultural Society  who  have  had  less  experience  than  myself  and  beg  the 
indulgence  of  readers  who  may  think  that  I  enter  too  much  into  the  detail 
of  a  subject  with  which  they  are  well  acquainted  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider, before,  beginning  to  breed  horses,  whether  the  land  designed  for  it 
is  flt  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  sound,  healthy  animals.  If  it  is,  the 
starting  point  is  right— you  have  reason  to  hope  for  success;  if  it  is  not,  it 
is  far  wiser  not  to  make  the  attempt,  but  to  buy  in  and  sell  out  as  quickly 
as  is  convenient  It  is  thoroughly  weU  known  that  sheep  bred  upon  wet^ 
undrained,  boggy  soils,  have  defective  constitutions;  they  have  diseased 
livers,  decayed  feet,  and  inferior  wool,  and  are  so  thoroughly  unsound  in 
many  instances  that  they  die  in  great  numbers  without  remedy.  Horse- 
breeding  may  be  attended  with  similar  risks,  which  should  be  steadily 
kept  in  view.     Horses  should  be  bred  upon  a  dry  subsoil  to  make  them 
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sound  in  constitution,  sound  in  wind,  and  sound  in  color,  by  which  I  mean 
that  whatever  be  the  horse's  color,  it  should  be  a  deep,  not  a  faint  one. 
The  surface,  moreover,  should  be  fertile,  abounding  in  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  to  grow  horses  of  fall  size,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle. 
Upon  this  subsoil  and  this  sui;face,  you  may  expect  soxmd,  Ml-sized, 
healthy  animals.    A  wel^  spongy,  day  soHprDduces^deHcate  constitutions, 
defective  wind,  pale  col<lrs,  aad  large  flbt  feett    If  yoor  land  is  not  dry 
naturally,  perhaps  it  can  be  made  so  by  effeetive  drainage ;  if  it  cannot, 
do  not  attempt  to  breed  horses — every  kind  of  disappointment  will  follow 
such  a  course.    Neither  are  a  very  dry  subsoil  and  very  dry  surface  desi- 
rable, for  these  produce  small  animals  with  narrow,  contracted  feet    The 
next  step  is  to  procure  good  mares  to  breed  &om ;  these  should  not  be 
used  because  you  have  them,  still  less  beottnsd  itey  ate  unsaleable,  but 
'should  be  bought  for  this  especial  purpose,  and  selected  with  great  care. 
I  should' advise  their  being  bought  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when  two 
years  old  ofi^  to  be  put  to  the  horse  in  the  following  spring.    I  advise  this 
because  they  are  all  brought  to  market  at  that  time,  the  choice  is  greater, 
they  are  purchased  at  less  cost,  they  are  more  tree  from  defects,  and  also 
breed  much  better.    They  have  never  been  made  up,  but  are  brought  di* 
leiW;  fifom  the  grass  fields,  which  is  very  important  as  to  soundness  of  wind 
aiid  limb.    No  one  has  ever  tried  to  breed  from  them,  and  sold  because 
they  fail  to  do  so ;  if  they  are  unsuccessful  in  your  hands,  you  can  part 
with  them  at  five  or  six  years  old,  most  likely  at  a  profit    It  is  important 
tahave  made  up  your  mind  fully  what  kind  of  horses  you  propose  to 
br^d  before  you  begin  to  select  the  mares.    THey  must  be  the  very  best 
of  their  kind,  with  the  best  action,  asd  free  from  all  defects  of  wind  and 
limb.    Such  animals  as  are  roarers,  or  who  have  curbs  or  curby  hocks, 
sjSaviDs  or  splents,  are  unfit  for  the  purpose.    The  toes  should  point  in 
sthdght  lines;  they  should  not  turn  outwards,  and  had  better  not  turn  in. 
The  ffeet  should  be  of  moderate  size,  not  round,  but  of  an  oval  shape. 
Convex  soles  are  particularly  to  be  avoided.    The  excett  of  substanee 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  mare,  ^e  should  be  made  useful  on  the  farm*; 
the  blood  on  the  side  of  the  horse.    Where  elegance  of  appearance  and 
speed  aire  to  be  combined,  or  either  to  be  had,  it  must  come  from  the  thor- 
oughbred side.    Weight  and  substance'  come  from  the  cart,  but  elegance 
and  pace  from  the  blood.    There  is  no  substitute  for  blood  where  pace 
aAd  continuance  are  required. 

As  I  have  begun  saying  something  about  the  stalfion,  I  will  just  ob- 
serve with*  what  care  breeders  of  cattle  seleo*  theit%u!ls,  not  only  looking 
Veil  at  every  line  of  their  bodies,  but  at  eveiy  feature' of  their  faces;  th^ 
iftdth,  the  length,  their  color,  and  their  touch  m»t  be  approved,  and  even 
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their  anoestors  for  ma&y  generations  are  taken  into  conaideiation*  Bams 
aiej^st  as  closely  inspected.  In  both  cases  the  action  must  be  good;  they 
nrast  sttad  straight  upon  their  legs,  and  be  able  to  move  with ,  ease  to  them* 
B^es.  Breeders  of  horses  would  do  well  to  use  asmuch  care  in  selecting, 
alallions  for  their  mares^  but  I  am  diq)9sed  to  tldnk  they  do  no^  It  is, 
x^ot  unusual  to  avoid  the  trouble,  and  put  the  maxes  to  some  oonyenienti 
hfSfse^  Economy  sometimas  ^ggeatB  that  '^  this  horse  is*  only  one  or  two  ( 
posnds,  he  is  justas  good  as  the  absent  one,  whose  price  is  peibaps  double." 
.Ajiother  very  importantifeature  is  to  be  obsjuryed.  Breeders  of  caUde  and. 
sheep  keep  their  best  females  to  breed  firom-^ti^e  betteor  they  are  the  longer 
they  are  kept;  with  horses,  the  better  they  are  the  sooner  they  are  sold, 
not  even  the  very  beat  young  mares  being  reserved  for  the  ^tud.  Those 
that  cannot  find  a  customer  are  too  firequently  kept  and  bred  fh^n ;  it  is 
DDt  an  unukial  saying  with  disappointed  breeders,  ''  If  I  cannot  sell  her 
I  will  put  her  to  the  horse."  'Great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  breed- 
ibg  of  cattle,  sheep  aod  pigs,  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
tlie  last  forty  years.  Wlmt  is  the  case  with  regard  to  horses?  Have  they. 
SBti retrograded  in  the  same  degree?  Can  the  present  race  of  horses  be 
oompared  with  those  bred  forty  years  since  ?  The  cart-horse,  perhaps,  is* 
like  ODiy  class  that >can  bear  the  comparison.  There  is  a.oanse  for  all  UdS| 
wtich  I  shall  mention  hereafter. 

.  Here  I  dose  the  general  remarks,  and  proceed,  to  mention  the  cart-hoiae 
rimported  from  France,  with  the  result  of  my  practice.  I  femcy  some  of' 
my:  readers  saying,  ''  what  induced  you  to  buy  a^  French,  horse?  Oould: 
you  noifind  one  good  enough  in  your  own  country  ?"  My  answers  to  those 
persons  is,  yei^  I  could,  and  did  so.  I  bought  what  I  thought,  and  others, 
thought  too,  a^splendid  horse ;  I  bred  from  him,  and  so  did  my  neighbors^ 
Veiy<  good  horses ;  and  I  should  have  continued  thinking  there  were  no 
better  cart-horses  in  the  world  than  the  English ;  but  in  1865  I  went  to 
the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris,  where  I  had  sent  some  shortrhomed 
oattle.  There  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  dassof  horses  I  had  never 
seen  before.  I  lodced  at  them  and  was  astonished,  seeing  them  drawing^ 
great  long  carts,  as  long  as  the  English  wagons,  loaded  with  immense 
blocks  of  stone  (not  as  ours  are  loaded  in  London,  with  two  or  three. 
Uoeks,)  walking  nimbly  away  the  whole  day  &om  the  pit  to  the  buildingi. 
These  immense  loads  c^  stone  made  me  think  of  the  three  or  four  dxay- 
horaes  drawing  at  a  much  slower  pace  a  few  butts  of  beer  through  the 
Xondon  streets.  These  horses^  walking,  so  nimbly  with,  these  great  loadi 
c^  stone,  were  not  so  fat  as  our  own  favorites^  but  they  seemed  to  me  to 
be  doing  twice  the  work.  Although  leaner,  they  bore  the  strictest  scrtf- 
tiny ;  the  more  I  saw  of  them  the  more  I  admired  them.    Meeting  Mr. 
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Jonas  Webb,  I  called  bis  attention  to  tbem.  He  said  he  bad  never  seen 
such  before;  be  bad  observed  a  borse  taking  into  tbe  sbow-yard  an  im- 
mense load  of  provender  for  tbe  oatde,  tbat  astonisbed  bim  beyond  meas- 
ure ;  be  bad  resolved  to  try  to  bny  bim,  bat  be  lost  sigbt  of  bim  tbat  day, 
and  never  saw  bim  afterward&  I  ibougbt  tbem  so  superior  to  ours,  tbat 
I  resolved  to  buy  one  to  take  bome.  Very  mucb  to  my  disappointment, 
I  could  not  find  one  young  enougb  and  good  enoagb  to  buy.  I  saw  tbem 
every  day  at  ibeir  work,  but  none  for  sale.  I  went  tbrougb  aU  tbe  deal- 
ers' stables  witbout  succeeding.  I  fbmisbed  myself  witb  all  tbe  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  as  to  fidrs  on  my  way  bome ;  to  some  of  wbicb  I  went, 
and  found,  just  as  at  our  common  small  borse  fairs,  not  a  good  borse  in  tbem* 
I  happened  to  st^  a  day  at  Bouen,  when  tbe  pavement  of  tbe  bridge  was  up, 
over  wbicb  great  loads  of  goods  bad  to  be  drawn  to  tbe  quay ;  tbere  again 
I  saw  tbese  borses  coming  witb  tbeir  great  loads  of  goods,  wbicb  they 
could  not  draw  tbrougb  tbe  mud  more  than  a  few  yards  at  once,  drag  them- 
selves almost  to  tbe  ground,  and  I  never  saw  one  reflise  to  draw  again  and 
again.  This  confirmed  by  resolution  to  have  one  of  them;  so  I  mad# 
an  arrangement  with  a  principal  dealer  in  Paris,  and  in  1856  bought  the 
borse  I  call  '^  Napoleon,"  which  Mr.  Dennison  has  asked  about  I  have 
never  once  regretted  the  purchase.  He  has  been  worked  on  my  farm  ever 
smce,  almost  always  with  mares.  I  have  never  had  so  good,  quiet,  active, 
and  powerful  a  horse  before.  In  no  instance  has  be  given  us  any  trouble. 
He  is  unlike  our  English  cart  horse,  for  with  great  (16}  hands  high,)  and  im- 
mense substance,  he  shows  a  dash  of  blood.  He  has  an  Arabian  bead, 
not  small,  but  of  fine  character,  weU  proportioned  to  his  size.  The  neck 
is  very  muscular,  and  weU  turned,  tbe  shoulders  large,  very  deep,  witiiout 
lumps  on  tiie  sides,  and  oblique,  such  in  shape  as  would  not  be  objected  to 
for  a  riding  horse ;  tbe  bosom  open,  the  fore  legs  magnificent,  and  very, 
short,  with  great  bone,  bard  sinews,  and  with  littlp  hair  upon  tbem.  His 
feet  are  perfect  in  shape,  and  perfectiy  sound  in  work ;  his  back  short 
rather  dipped,  round-shaped  ribs,  large  loins,  rather  plain  drooping  hind- 
quarters, very  large  thighs,  low  down,  and  tightly  joined  together,  with 
prodigiously  powerful  clean  hocks,  and  very  short  hind  legs,  weU  under 
bim.  We  never  have  had  a  difficulty  with  tbe  engine  or  tiirasher,  or  witii 
anything  in  the  mud  that  Nap.  could  not  extricate  us  from.  His  stock  are 
as  good  and  kind  as  possible.  It  is  a  saying  with  the  men  that  Nap's, 
colts  need  no  breaking.  My  mares  are  small  and  active ;  tiie  stock  are 
oonfidderably  larger  than  the  dams,  but  so  cleanly  tiiat  as  foals  they  look 
more  like  carriage  horses.  I  think  the  cart  mares,  to  work  and  breed| 
diould  be  of  moderate  size,  from  16}  to  16  hands.  They  should  be  long, 
low,  wide,  and  handsome,  compactiy  made,  with  short  back,  arching  down- 
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wards,  and  with  wide  table  shaped  loin.  The  legs  should  be  short  an^ 
dean,  the  bone  large,  especially  behind.  They  should  be  good  walkers, 
and  as  I  recommend  working  the  mares  on  the  fimn,  the  high  stepping  ac- 
tion mnst  not  be  overlooked.  The  mares  shonld  not  be  put  to  the  horse 
to  produce  foals  before  the  grass  comes  on  in  May,  when  ^e  work  of  the 
fiurm  is  very  much  abated,  the  mares  can  be  spared  for  a  short  time,  the 
grass  will  be  convenient  for  the  milk,  and  the  weather  warm  for  the  foak. 
These  will  do  well  with  the  mares  at  grass  (after  being  kept  in  a  few 
nights,)  tin  the  autumn.  I  work  my  mares  moderately  up  to  the  day  of 
foaling,  and  I  think  it  assists  the  operation;  but  they  should  not  be  put  to 
snatching,  distressing  work.  When  the  foals  are  weaned  in  the  autumn, 
they  must  have  shelter  and  be  well  kepi  A  few  oats,  cut  roots,  cut  hay, 
and  a  little  bran,  will  do  well  for  them  till  they  go  to  grass  again  in  the 
following  summer,  during  which  time  the  colts  must  be  castrated.  In  the 
winter  they  may  again  be  kept  in  sheds.  They  should  never  be  allowed 
to  get  poor.  Tliey  will  be  useM  at  three  years  old,  and  do  half  the  work 
of  horses  if  kept  in  a  cool,  well  ventilated  stable.  I  have  jnst  read  some 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Buck,  in  the  course  of  his  recent  lecture  upon 
steam  cultivation,  delivered  before  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society.  He 
describes  the  inconvenience  he  has  suffered  firom  the  illness  of  his  farm 
horses,  which  appears  to  me  excessive  when  I  compare  it  with  my  own 
experience.  I  will  tiierefore  detail  with  some  minuteness  how  I  think  such 
misfortunes  may  be  avoided  by  gentiemen  equally  unfortunate  with  Mr. 
Buck,  who  are  compelled  to  employ  horses  in  consequence  of  their  feurms 
being  too  small  to  allow  of  the  use  of  Mr.  Fowler's  steam-tackle.  With 
the  aid  of  three  illustrations,  I  will  describe  the  stable  in  i^hidh  the  cart 
horse  can  live  healthily,  consume  his  food  without  waste,  while  the  liquid 
manure  is  economized  for  the  highest  fertilizing  purpose.  The  stable  should 
not  be  less  than  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  of  such  a  length  as  will  allow  a 
six  feet  standing  for  each  horse.  It  should  be  ten  feet  high.  The  horses 
stand  in  a  single  row,  and  the  harness  is  hung  on  pegs  in  the  wall  behind 
them.  This  width  admits  of  thorough  ventilation  to  the  stable,  without 
subjecting  the  horses  to  draughts.  Each  standing  should  be  parted  off  by 
an  upright  poet  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  ceiling  rafter,  placed  three 
feet  off  from  the  wall  at  the  horses  bead.  These  partitions  should  be 
closely  boarded  up  three  feet  above  the  manger  and  hay  crib,  to  prevent 
the  horses  quarreling  about  the  food,  and  kicking  each  other.  To  each  of 
these  poets  a  bale,  eight  feet  long  and  one  foot  eight  inches  wide,  should 
be  hung  by  a  strong  chain,  to  divide  the  standings,  and  suspended  by 
another  strong  chain  at  the  hinder  end  firom  the  ceiling  ndFter.  Each  chain 
should  have  a  hook  and  eye  within  reach|  that  may  be  readily  unfast- 
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61^  This  amaigomaQt  will  leay^  a  ipfuse  of  six  &at  oppofl^  the  head 
of  each  horse,  available  for  f^odin^'porposea.  The  maoger  &r  corn  and 
chaff  may  be  made  two.  feet  mx,  iipt^hies  long.  It  aboald  be  two  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  one  foot  two  incheaat  the  bottonv  The  hay  and  straw,  which 
should  be  cut  into  six  inch  lepgths,,  will  reqoire  a  l^iger  receptacle^  which 
shotfid  be  three  feet  sqc^io^Ji^  long,  twp  ii^et  wide  at  its  upper  p^  and 
h^lf  thi^  width  below*  It  shouldibe.sQ  coiislmioted  that  while  even  with 
ih^  mapger  abo^ve,  it  shqxdd  rejach  to  the  giaound,  two  feet  aboyCi  which, 
should  be  fixed  to  tj^e  wfdl  a  bottoop^  doping  to  one  foot  above  the  ground 
Iq  the  fronts  where  soioe.  upri^t  opening  should  be  cut,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  escape  of  the  seeds.^nd  d^l  At  the  top  of  this  hay  and  sixaw  crib 
an  iron  rack^  with  bars  si^.iiaches  apart,  should  be  so  hung  as  to  open  np 
aod  £eiU  back,  agfiinst.tbe  wall  to  let  tl^e  fodder  be  put  in,  and  then  be  put 
down  upon  it  for  the  horsey  to  eat,  through.  It  should  be  so  much  smaller 
tfaap.  the  opening  that  it  can  &11  with  the  fodder  as  it  is  consumed,  by 
whioh  means  not  a  pai^iole.is;  wasted  The  manger  may  be  constructed  of 
yellow  deal,  one  and  a  half  inches,  thick  for  the  front,  baok,  and  ei^ds ;  the 
bottom  of  slatci,  three-fofir^pf  ai|  incdi  thick.  The  top  of  the  front  and 
ends  should  be  covered  with  half  round  uroi^»  ^o  &i^d  one-half  inches  wide, 
squfewed^ontp  prqjqct  over,  the  froiit  outside  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and, 
il^ee^uartera  of  an  inch  inside  the  manger*  This  prevents  the  food  from 
being.  tossed;out,  and  the  manger  being  gnawed.  A  short  post  mnst  be 
put  up  as.near  the  centre  of  th^  standii^  as  possible  to  support  the  man- 
ger»  into  which  a  large  scre^  ring  must  be  put^  to  let  the  chain  or  rope  of 
the  headflitall  pass  freely  up  au4  down  without  constant  friction.  The 
manger  may  be  three  feet  six  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  top;  the  hay 
cijib  of  course  the  same  height  The  paving  of  the  standings  three  feet  six 
ioK^hes  from  the  head,  should  be  flat,  then  with  a  fdl  from  both  sides  to 
the  centre,  where  an  angle  iron  di^in  of  fourinphes  wide  fx)m  out  to  out, 
wgith  a  removable  flat  iron  cover  fitted  to,  the  inside  of  it,  should  be  placed 
straight  down  the  st^dipg,  with  a  fall  into  another  larger  cross  main  drain, 
ten  feet  sue  inches  from  the  head,  sp  placed,  as  tp  carry  away  the  urine 
fjtpm  all  the  smaller  dnons  into  a  timk  outside  the  stable.  This  main 
drain  so  placed  tajces  the  urine  from  the  marea^  and  has  a  loose  cover 
also  fitted  to  it,  easily  removed  for  £^weeping  out  when  necessary,  perhaps 
once  a  week. 

This  system  keeps  the  stable  healthy,  ecoQomises  the  urine,  and  the 
stjraw  also — the  latter  vjery  io^portant  where  it  can  be  sold  or  consumed  as 
food.  The  width  of  18  feet  for  the  stable  gives  room  for  narrow  corn 
bins,  8  feet  high,  so  that  each  carter  may  have  his  horse's  com  separate. 
The  ventilation  is  the  most  important  feature  in  the  construction  of  the 
stable,  upon  it  depends  the  health  of  all  the  horses,  and,  consequently, 
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their  tunAdnen.    No  stable  ahoifld  be  iddiMt  a  constaat  diax^  of  wr, 

end  no  horse  in  it  should  feel  the  diaught    The  two  rads  of  the  stable 

may  be  so  contriyed  as  to  e£Eect  this  object  in  this  manner:    Take  12  feet 

from  the  head  wall  to  the  opemng  for  the  stable  door ;  allow  8  inoHes  for 

the  two  door  posti^  and  4f  feet  6  inches  for  tiie  door.    This  will  leave  10 

inches  between  tiie  door-poet  fturthest  from  the  facGnes  and  the  baiok  walL 

This  space,  from  the  gronnd  to  the  top  of  the  door,  should  beleft  Open, 

and  covered  with  strong  rabbit  wirework,  Ti^ch  shotdd  be  permanently 

fixed    The  door  should  be  7  feet  high,  and  6ut  into  two  parts,  horizon- 

'  tally,  at  a  height  ci  4  feet     The  lower  part  may  be  kept  shut  whale 

the  horses  are  in;  the  upper  8  feet  may  be.6pen  or  shut^  aceordiug  to  die 

state  of  the  atmosphere.    Mine  are  seldom  ehut^  ^except  the  wind  is  tddw- 

ing  heavily  in ;  we  then  dose  that  end    There  is  another  oommunicatfon 

widi  the  outer  air  between  tiie  door  and  the  oeiliAg.    The  opening  may  be 

8  feet  long,  and  so  placed  that  one  end  is  i^ainst  -Ae  back  walL    It  shoiild 

have  £ino,  perforated  with  a  quarter  of  an  indi  hole,  permanently  ftsteoed 

over  it    This  arrangement  will  keep  the  stable  sweet  and  the  hones 

healthy.    I  have  no  oommxmication  from  the  stable  to  the  l6ft>  above  for 

"  any  purpose,  as  I  have  learnt  by  observation  this  proniotes  draughts  which 

are  highly  injurious  to  the  eyes.    The  stable  should  be  ceiled,  for  ike  con* 

venience  of  lime-whitiDg.    Plenty  of  light  should  be  admitted  from  iSie 

hinder  wall,  by  narrow  fixed  windows  jhereand  there,  made  of  riabs  of 

strong  glass,  never  to  be  opened.    Windows  opening  in  bad  directions, 

'  and  open  sky^ligfats  kill  horses  by  whdesale.    The  arrangement  I  haCve 

described  is  suited  for  10  homes.    Wherer  18  fee^eannot  be  bad,  17,^or 

even  16  may  be  made  to  do,  by  taking  six  inches' from  the  width  of  tbe 

door,  and  the  rest  from  the  space  between  the  door  and  the  head  wall  'It 

is  important  liiat  the' water — of  which  cart  hones  are  allowed  to  drink 

about  as  much  as  diey  like— should  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  least 

'  six  hours  before  they  are  allowed  to  have  it;  and  tiiey  should  neVer  be 

'  allowed  to  drink  until  they  have  eaten  something.    The  colic  (commodly 

'  ualled  gripes)  iff  almost  ilwajs  decasioned  by  '^btdr  taking  latge  quantities 

of  cold  wtoter  into  empty  stomachs.    Oart  horses,  more  particularly  than 

"  any  oliiers,  are  subject  to  gveasy  heels  and  fercy  toga,  the  treatment  ^of 

"^  which  t  leave  to  the  veterinary  surgeon ;  but  my  experience  has  tauj^t 

me  Ihat'in  almost  aQ  eases  they  may  be  avoided,  bynot  allowing  the  fiurm- 

servants'to  wash  them  in  the  pond,  nor  in  tiie  stable  when  they  return 

from  thei^  work.    Neither  of  these  operations  would  prc^duce  the  disease 

if  they  were  rubbed  diy  inimediately ;  but  as  it  is  inpossible  to  get  this 

'  ^one,  I  have  stopped  the  washing  enttiely.    If  the  dirt  cannot  be  rubbed 

^^  I  allowit  to  tennia  on^and  diyiupcn  thew  kga.    The  adoption  c^  this 
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flystem  many  years  since  has  oompletdy  prevented  the  occnirauoeof  those 
diseases.  The  temperatore  of  the  cart-hoise  stable  dionld  be  as  little  abore 
the  external  air  as  may  be,  to  keep  the  inmates  comfortably  warm.  Ton 
should  never  feel,  nor  smell,  that  you  are  in  a  stable.  The  working  cart 
horse  when  tamed  out  to  grass  in  the  summer,  may  have  in  the  stable  8 
or  10  pounds  of  bruised  oats,  mixed  with  a  little  hay  and  straw  cut  to- 
gether into  chaff;  in  the  winter  time,  he  will  consume,  entirely  in  the 
stable,  of  bruised  oats,  10  pounds;  of  hky  and  straw,  cut  together,  7 
pounds  each ;  of  cut  roots,  28  pounds,  given  with  the  oats  and  chaff.  This 
siyle  of  feeding  will  cost  in  summer  about  lid.  per  day,  for  each  horse, 
besides  the  grass,  and  Is.  2d.  per  day  in  winter.  When  roots  cannot  be 
had,  1  pound  of  dry  bran  to  each  horse  per  day  may  bemused  instead. 
When  horses  work  excessively^  a  small  quantily  of  split  beims  may  be 
given  in  addition,  but  I  do  not  advocate  this;  I  do  not  like  beans  for  cart 
horses,  and  very  seldom,  indeed,  give  any.  I  have  now  done  with  the 
cart  horse,  with  which,  I  am  sure,  I  have  severely  taxed  the  patience  of 
•  my  readers,  and  proceed  to  another  kind  of  draught  horsey  the  like  of 
which,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  there  is  not  in  Europe,  if  there  be  in  any 
part-  of  the  world,  the  London  carriage  horse.  I  need  hardly  say  how 
much  I  admire  tl^m ;  I  feel  sure  everybody  everywhere  admires  them  as 
much  as  I  do.  It  is  the  breeding  of  them  of  which  I  am  to  write,  not  of 
themselves.  My  observation  and  experience  in  breeding  them  induce  me 
to  think  they  are  more  sorely  bred,  more  easily  sold,  at  an  early  age,  with 
less  trouble  and  more  profit,  than  any  other  class.  They  may  be  bred,  too, 
£x>m  mares  that  can  do  the  work  of  the  feom  thoroughly  well  The 
Cleveland  bay,  the  Scotch  gray,  and  the  Clydesdale  mare,  put  to  the  good 
thoroughbred  horse,  will  all  breed  capital  carriage  horses  for  the  London 
market  If  the  mares  are  well  selected,  and  the  high  stepping  action  not 
overlooked,  very  valuable  horses  indeed  may  be  thus  produced.  Where 
this  is  aimed  at,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  fine  heads  and  necks,  than 
is  necessary  for  cart  use.  Thoroughbred  maree  breed  first  rate  hoises,  put 
to  a  good  cleanly  three^parts  bred  cart  stallion.  The  young  stock,  intended 
to  come  out  early,  at  three  years  old  aS^  must  not  be  neglected  in  their 
early  keeping;  if  they  are,  force  meat  must  be  had  recourse  to,  and  then 
fellow  the  strangles,  distemper,  roaring,  lameness,  &a,  &a,  which  I  need 
not  parade  before  my  readers,  who  are  in  some  instances  too  well  acquainted 
with  them,  without,  perhaps,  having  ascertained  the  cause.  Before  ccm- 
eluding  with  draught  horses,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  what  appears  to 
me  an  important  guide  in  selecting  horses  for  their  different  purpoeea  They 
all  have  either  to  draw  or  carry  weight— two  distinct  purposes.  The  line 
oi  the  veitobrsd  indicates  to  which  of  these  purposes  tiiey  can  work  with 
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•dran^age  to  ihemflelyes.    If  die  baddxme  is  arbhed  downwirds  £hey  can- 
not  carry  weight    If  it  is  arched  upwards  tiiej  cannot  drav)  weight  The 
horse  to  carry,  should  hare  the  arch  upwards,  and  the  horse  to  draw  should 
have  the  arch  gently  downwards ;  in  other  words,  be  rather  hollow-badrod« 
Ittookmeagreat  clealof  time  and  trouble  to  discern  this,  and  lam  anxious 
to  impress  it  forcibly  on  my  readers.    I  observed  that  my  horses  working 
in  harness  with  low  backs,  were  in  good  condition,  and  those  with  high 
backs,  poor.    I  saw  the  fact,  but  for  a  long  time  could  not  ascertain  tibie 
oause.    What  is  the  cause  of  this?  is  a  question  I  put  to  myself  as  oon- 
stonily  as  I  observed  it    At  last  the  answer  came—''  The  bridge  that  was 
so  strong  one  way,  was  equally  weak  the  other."    I  wish  to  illustrate  this 
more  clearly  to  my  readers.    The  bridge  arched  upwards  will  carry  almost 
any  weight  you  can  place  upon  it;  turn  it  upside  down  and  it  can  cany 
.  scarcely  any  weight  at  all.    If  the  horse  has  to  carry  weight,  and  the  back- 
bone is  aiched  upwards,  it  is  in  the  position  of  the  greatest  strengtL  Onihe 
other  hand,  if  the  horse  has  to  draw,  the  force  brou^t  into  action  will  tend 
to  press  the  spine  upwards,  and  therefore  a  downward  curvature  is  the 
most  advantageous  formation.    Horses  with  high  backs  can  not  push  heavy 
wdghts  back  for  the  same  reason.    The  ba(^-bone,  abeady  bent  up,  is 
forced  upward  still  m(»e,  the  arch  is  opened,  and  the  power  is  lost*    The 
.  horse  with  a  low  back,  if  willing,  can  push  back  almost  any  wdght,  because 
the  weight  is  pressed  against  the  lower  side  of  the  arch,  which  being  bent 
downwuds,  is  strengthened  bjr  the  pressure. 

Should  my  explanation  not  appear  clear  to  my  readers,  I  advise  them 
to  put  into  llie  plow,  side  by  side,  a  horse  with  a  high  back,  and  one  with 
a  low  back,  and  observe  whether  the  high  back  does  not  bend  up  higher 
by  his  work,  and  whether  the  low  back  does  not  remain  in  its  fixed  posi* 
tion.  That  which  bends  is  weak;  it  cannot  bear  the  pressure  upwards. 
The  horse  would  say  at  the  end  of  his  day's  work,  if  he  could  speak,  "  how 
my  back  does  ache  I"  The  fixed  position  of  the  vertebr»  indicates  the 
power  of  the  brute  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  man ;  &e  loose,  wabbling 
back  cannot  endure  in  any  animal 

The  carriage  horse  is  expected  to  make  a  fine  appearance,  carry  his  head 
high,  his  knee  well  up,  and  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  driver  where  he  is  to 
.  go,  to  an  inch.  He  is  partly  blii^ed  by  the  winkers,  and  very  much  pre- 
ymited  seeing  his  way  by  the  bearing  reJn.  Not  so  the  riding  horse— his 
qres  are  unmasked,  his  head  at  liberty  to  pick  his  way  for  himself  and  his 
master  too.  While  the  carriage  horse  is  looking  up  to  the  drawing-room 
window  to  be  admired  by  the  ladies,  the  riding  horse  should  be  looking 

*Thiai8ftmi8take-^elMM:lt4K>BeTertebrtt,in  eiti^  Tbecorre 

or  deprefleion  is  ooQaal<med  by  the  cUffereiit  lengUui  of  0pimQ  prooenen.  x.  a  jomsi 
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'wkere  hifl  rofxtkdt  is  to  be  pfamd  upon  ihe  groand',  tt>  give  conft^toee  to 
ihe  rider.  Hia  neck  should  be  ligbtOT,and  capable  6f  being  ei^y  arebed. 
liid  very  diaagreeflble  to  me  to  have  a  high,  stand-up  harness-neck  before 
Ine.  I  piefer  a  Hghtimtk,  notvery  long,  and  shoulders  so  long  that  as  irben 
I  am  on  his  back  and  he  is  a4rot,  I  can  see  his  knee  at  work  before.  This 

-  gives  the  rider  a  goodseat,  and  places  Ihe  weight  well  back  upon  the  hoiee 
M  where  he  oan  carry  it    The  hind  1^  should  be  well  under  him,  tiie  Ibre 

l^gs  riK>rt,  ftet  sounds  the  hips  low  and  flat— wide,  high  hips  are  ugly  «4d 

objectionable  in  all  horses.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  rule  that  the  luMe 
vthat  walks  well  can  either  tiot  or  gallop  weU,  not  unfrequently  bodu 

The  best  hacks  I  bate  seen  haye  been  bred  from  good  strong  pony  mases 
*'  and  thoroughbred  horses.  You  cannot  have  too  much  blood  in  your  ridiig 
'  barse ;  but  less  can  be  done  with  in  the  hack  than  in  the  hunter,  in  whom 

'pace  and  endurance  are  wanted,  besides  particularly  good  wind,  and  iso 

-  noutid  action  to  acdommodate  himself  to  ridge  and  fttrrow,  and  carry  his 
'  asadter  safely  home  after  the  sport  of  the  day.    The  same  shape  as  for  the 

hack  is  the  perfection  of  shape  for  the  hunter;  but  a  little  more  length/ a 
little  more  mze,  and  Bot  less  than  ihneet  parts  blood,  will  be  required  to  go 
in  a  good  place  with  hounds,  15.8  to  16  hands  is  the  perfection  of  size,  aAd 
^uite  thoroughbred  is  &e  perfection  of  breeding.    The  back  should  be 

r  particularly  good,  the  hind  legs  short  and  well  under  the  weight  to  be  car- 
ried. 

The  drainage  of  the  stable  of  the  cart  horse,  carriage  horse,  hack  «id 
hunter,  can  all  beoprried  out  in  the  same  way  with  advantage  to  them  all 

'  aUke.    The  mangers  and  hay^bs  should  be  constructed  as  iJready  de- 

•^  8(^bed.  Instead,  Jiowever,  of  dividing  the  standings  with  bales,  as  wfth 
oart  hoiises,  it  is  better  to  have  boarded  partitions,  inclosing  stalls  mx  ^t 
or  six  feet  six  inches  wMe  and  ten  feet  long.    The  ventilation  should  be 

'  arranged  upon  the  same  principle^  with  a  fixed  amount  of  inlet  and  outlet| 
in  addition  to.  which  another  portion^  under  the  contarol  of  the  head  of  tiie 
atablci  may  be  made  available  according  io  the  variations  of  the  atsaes- 
phere. 

Horses  doing  fest  work  and  light  of  flesh,  will  bear  more  warmtiithan 
those  working  dowly.  The  stable  Aould  never  be  without  a  change  of  mr. 
The  temperature  should  never  be  above  60^  Fahr.,  except  when  &e  extir- 
nal  atmosphere  is  above -it  Svezy  hunting  establishment  should  haver  a 
hot  water  apparatus,  a  plentiful  supply  of  watery  and  a  bath-room  to  wash 
the  horses  in  as  soon  as  they  return  from  the  field*  Loose  boxes^  sijdsen 
feet  square,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  every  horse  establishmrat^  somtrof 
which  should  be  separated  ftom  tiie  (^hers  for  sick  horses. 
I  have  said  sometMi^g  about  the  necessity  of  Uood  in  the  breeding  of 
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horses,  bat,  knowing  wiiat  I  do,  I  never  think  I  have  said  enough.  I  have 
hinted  at  the  great  difference  between  the  want  of  care  and  attention  taken 
by  the  breeders  of  horses  in  their  selection  of  stallions,  as  compared  with 
that  taken  by  the  same  class  of  persons  breeding  catde,  sheep  and  pigs, 
and  think  I  hare  not  oven^tated  the  truth.  Every  person  who  has  seen 
the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  the  animals  pro- 
duced throughout  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  (horses  only  excepted)  will 
admit  that  the  improvement  of  them  is  marvellous ;  while  horses  alone  have 
become  deteriorated  almost  in  the  same  degree. 

Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  they  have  all  had  more  care  bestowed  upon 
them ;  the  production  even  of  pigs  has  been  more  actively  cared  for  than 
the  breeding  of  thorough-bred  horses  (except  by  racing  men  for  racing 
purposes.)  It  is  simply  because  the  breeders  of  the  inferior  animals,  since 
the  establishment  of  agricoitural  societies,  have  been  well  rewarded  with 
prizes,  while  the  beat  thoroughbred  horses  in  England,  the  most  important 
class  to  our  national  welfare,  have  been  very  much  n^lected  The  prizes 
given  to  every  class  of  bullock,  sheep,  and  pig,  male  and  female,  of  every 
age,  have  so  far  exceeded  those  given  to  thoroughbred  horses,  that  the 
latter  have  not  been  worth  competing  for.  That  is  not  the  only  reason  ; 
there  is  another  important  one.  It  is  that  formerly  the  Boyal  Plates,  of 
£100  each  were  given  for  competition,  all  over  England  for  four  year  old 
horses  carrying  10  stone  4  lbs.;  five  years  old,  11  stone  6  lbs.;  six  and  aged, 
12  stone,  and  decided  in  four  mile  heats.*  These  prizes  were  a  great  in- 
ducement to  breeders  to  endeavor  to  get  horses  of  size  and  substanoe,  and 
to  keep  them  when  got  As  long  as  these  Eoyal  Plates  were  given  to 
horses  carrying  these  high  weights,  strong  thoroughbred  horses  were  bred 
and  kept,  which  in  the  end  broke  down,  and  became  the  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  breeders  of  horses  in  all  parts  of  the  cou^cry.  Having  be- 
come blemished,  they  were  no  longer  desired  by  forei^ers,  and  continued 
the  remaining  portion  of  their  lives  at  home,  helpv«g  to  produce  a  race  of 
horses  with  size,  substance,  blood,  and  action.  iTrom  their  stock  the  most 
valuable  hunters,  hack,  and  carriage  horses^  were  selected,  and  from  the 
less  well  favored  the  cavalry  was  espec^y  well  mounted.  Our  horses 
were  then  the  envy  of  the  whole  of  3?arope.  These  Royal  Plates  for  high 
weights  and  long  distances  brought  np  our  horses  to  this  point  of  excel- 
lence ;  so  long  as  they  were  ao  given,  so  long  we  kept  our  supremacy . 
but,  by  some  unfortunate  in^enoe,  the  conditions  were  altered,  and  lighter 
weights  and  shorter,  distances  allowed.  From  this  point  I  date,  under  my 
own  observation,  the  commencement  of  the  deterioration  of  our  thorough- 

*  This  is  14  pomai  to  ttM  atone. 
12— B. 
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bred  horses,  and  consequently  of  those  of  every  day  use.    I  saw  the  com- 
mencement of  the  evil ;  I  now  see  the  consequence.    There  was  no  longer 
any  inducement  to  breeders  to  retain  their  great  strong  two  year  old  colts ; 
they  could  not  run  at  that  tige,  neither  could  they  at  three  years  old  struggle 
with  moderate  sized  horses.    The  best  horse  ever  produced  in  England 
could  not  race  at  two  nor  at  three  years  old ;  he  was  not  only  the  fastest 
and  the  stoutest  of  any  period,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerfiil ;  thig 
horse  was  Eclipse.    If  he  had  been  of  these  days,  in  all  probability  his 
fate  would  have  been  sealed  at  three  years  old;  he  would  have  been  sold 
as  a  great  slow  brute  to  some  foreigner  coming  among  us  to  make  such 
purchases  at  a  small  sumj  as  niost  of  our  large  sized  unfurnished  horses 
have  been,  till  there  is  hardly  one  left.    Since  there  is  nothing  further  to 
run  for  at  four  years  old,  they  must  be  sold.    I  can  speak  positively  fix)m 
my  own  knowledge  to  this  state  of  things ;  the  alteration  of  these  plates 
and  other  turf  arrangements  have  combined  to  produce  quite  another  class 
of  race  horse — a  slippery,  slender,  small  horse,  that  comes  quickly  to  per- 
fection, and  as  quickly  passes  away.    The  adoption  of  handicaps  at  all 
country  races  is  another  evil ;  nearly  all  the  important  races  are  handi- 
caps, instead  of  weight  for  age.    This  tends  to  make  all  horses  equal,  and 
give  to  all,  good  and  bad,  an  equal  chance  of  winning ;  speed  is  substi- 
tuted for  substance ;  horses  are  tried  at  two  years  old  for  speed ;  if  slow, 
they  are  cast,  and  the  expense  of  training  stopped.    This  promotes  sport 
and  produces  betting ;  and  therefore  answers  the  purpose  of  sportsmen, 
but  )a  ruinous  to  the  national  supply  of  horses.    Sportsmen  are  anxious  to 
make  t^ir  own  game ;  they  do  make  it  by  these  means,  but  the  national 
interest  is  ^ot  served.    The  nation  should  lake  care  that  the  nation's 
horses  are  ndv^uined  by  giving  money  to  produce  that  end.    The  Eoyal 
Gifts  were  besto^d  expressly  with  the  national  object  of  improving  our 
general  breed  of  h^aes,  which  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
by  the  means  used.    TJj^e  conditions  of  the  plates  were  altered,  we  have 
,  failed  in  our  aim,  and  noV  have  two  classes  of  horses — ^blood  horses  with- 
out substance,  and  strong  ho^es  without  blood.    Both  are  bad  for  common 
purpipses.    We  want  the  combination  of  strong  blood  horses  with  the 
country  mares  of  all  kinds.    We  ^^  get  it  by  retracting  our  steps  and 
returning  to  the  old  plan — the  RoyarSktes  for  four  year  olds,  10  stone  4 
lbs.;  for  five,  11  stone  6  lbs.;  six  and  aged,  12  stone ;  not  four  mile  heats, 
as  of  old,  but  one  four  mile  race.    This,  1  think,  must  be  the  starting 
point,  if  we  are  ever  to  recover  our  lost  position,  for  fine  strong  blood  . 
horses.    Nothing  can  be  expected  from  turf  arrangements,  wretched  as  the 
system  is,  of  making  good  and  bad  equal,  and  destructive  as  it  is  to  the 
quality  of  our  horses,  it  does  promote  sport  and  it  does  prodooe  betting — 
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Ihe  final  d>ject  of  keeping  noe  hoiscA.  It  wonld  be  a  great  atinmlos  to 
the  leooveiy  if  Hifl  Bojal  HighnesSy  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  (who  well 
knows  the  yalne  of  blood  in  horses  ridden  across  the  country)  were  to  add 
some  Boyal  Plates  for  the  same  high  weights,  varying  the  distance  to  a 
race  of  three  miles.  The  money  given  by  lords,  ^entenapts  of  comities, 
members  of  parliament,  and  for  town  plates,  should  all  be  given  with 
the  national  interest  in  view,  and  this  would  assist  very  much  to  expedite 
the  improvement  This  should  be  followed  up  by  agricultural  societies' 
prizes  for  these  horses,  as  though  they  were  of  equal  importance  with 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs ;  prizes  should  be  given  for  thoroughbred  horses 
oi  three,  four,  five  years,  and  aged  horses,  such  as  have  served  mares  dur- 
ing the  season  as  country  stallions,  at  a  country  price ;  blemishes  should 
not  exclude,  but  only  lame  feet,  unsound  wind,  spavins  and  curbs,  all  of 
which  may  effect  the  rising  generation*  Prizes  for  geldings  seem  to  me  to 
be  unnecessary,  and  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  object  required*  When 
a  prize  of  £100  was  given  by  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Battersea, 
the  best  stallions  were  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  a  B^by 
winner,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  prize.  Nevertheless  the  object  Of  the 
society  was  not  obtained.  It  is  not  a  winner  of  the  Derby  or  St.  Leger — 
a  horse  that  will  never  be  taken  from  his  own  stable  door — ^thot  should 
come  to  an  agricultural  show,  exhibit  himself  there,  and  walk  off  with  the 
prize ;  but  it  is  a  good  strong  thoroughbred  country  irtalHon  that  is  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  mares  of  the  country.  The  prize  did, 
however,  indicate  a  great  fact,  a  hint  suggestive  (^  what  may  be  done  by 
the  £100  prizes  towards  restoring  our  losses^  ^^  bringing  us  back  agaiiL 
to  our  original  position.  It  has  illustnrfed  the  great  principle  that  such 
rewards  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  'owners  of  valuable  horses,  and  will 
induce  tiiem  to  keep  them  to  show  for  su6h  prizes ;  and  there  surely  is 
great  need  of  them.  The  country  is  so  ill  supplied  with  thoroughbred 
horses  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  useful  short  legged  thorough- 
bred horse  that  can  carry  12  stone  across  the  country.  This  loss  is  im- 
mense ;  there  is  no  substitute  for  blood ;  there  is  no  elegant  carriage  horse 
witiiout  it,  no  good  quick  stepping  hack  without  it,  and  no  fast,  enduring 
hunter  without  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  anxious  breeder,  who  knows  the 
value  of  it,  will  say,  '^  Where  am  I  to  find  it?  "  I  must  admit  that  this 
is  very  difficult  now ;  it  was  not  so  a  few  years  since.  Blood  horses  have 
been  getting  worse  and  worse. 

Great  studs  of  such  animals  were  formerly  kept,  and  many  of  them, 
too,  in  my  recollection,  all  over  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  in  many  other  coun- 
ties: ihey  occasionally  won  a  Derby,  and  not  un&equentiy  a  St(.  L^er. 
Those  that  were  not  so  fortunate,  carried  their  masters  with  hounds;  car- 
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ried  their  masieiB'  IinntBmen  and  whippen,  and  made  valuable  country 
stallions.    Thoee  bred  now  are  ligbt,  weedy,  powerless  and  worthless  in 
every  national  point  of  view.    Oar  cavalry  must  feel  this  wonderfdl  fall- 
ing ofT.    If  they  should  be  again  brought  to  contend  with  some  hostile 
power,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  we  have  not  lost  the  steel  of  our  men, 
we  have  lost  the  energy  of  our  horses.    Let  it  not  be  overlooked  that 
blood  gives  pace;  pace  is  power.    Blood  carries  weight;  it  is  said  that  a 
thoroughbred  horse  carrying  82  stone  for  four  miles,  beat  the  best  and 
strongest  horse  that  could  be  found,  not  thoroughbred.    Blood  gives  life ; 
the  thoroughbred  horse  lives  longer  in  work  than  any  other.    Our  horses 
have  fallen  off  wonderfully  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  those  of 
our  friends  now,  who  were  opposed  to  us  then,  have  been  improved  as  ours 
have  been  deteriorated.    The  Emperor  of  Bussia  also  has  so  improved 
the  horses  of  his  Imperial  Guard,  diat  I  believe  he  has  10,000  men  better 
mounted  than  any  10,000  men  in  England,  or  anywhere  else.    The  remedy 
is  in  our  own  hands.    Let  Her  Majesty's  plates  of  £100  be  re-established 
for  high  w^hts  and  long  distances;  let  the  Prince  of  Wales  throw  his 
influence  into  the  scales,  and  the  nation  follow  the  example — it  is  a  national 
subject)  and  worthy  of  all  the  patronage  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it 
The  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  follow  on  with 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Socie^,  and  call  for  weight  carrying  thoroughbred 
stallions.    We  may  thus  recover  what  we  have  lost,  and  again  possess 
some  useful  animals,  capable  of  doing  good  service  to  the  country.    Be  it 
ever  remembered  that,  however  bad  may  be  the  horses  available  for  the 
general  use,  those  upon  which  the  cavalry  are  mounted  will  be  worse  still ; 
whilst  if  horses  at  large  are  better  bred,  the  army  will  be  better  supplied. 
I  have  tueaat  six  mares  fifty  miles  to  a  thoroughbred  stallion  that  I  saw  at 
Battersea.    I  would  advise  the  anxious  breeder  to  look  at  those  exhibited  at 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Show,  with  the  view  of  selecting  one  for  his  pur- 
pose for  the  ensuing  year;  they  are  a  few  left,  but  they  are  few  indeed. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  that  most  of  the  observations  and  opinions 
which  I  have  expressed  haTe  not  been  adopted  at  random,  as  chance  sug- 
gested, but  have  resulted  from  what  may  be  called  the  statistics  of  the 
stable.    It  was  my  habit  early  in  life  to  keep  in  the  book  for  the  year  a 
detailed  account  of  every  horse  I  bought,  his  age,  pedigree,  color,  quatityi 
defects  and  native  district^  number  hinii  and  give  him  a  name  significant 
of  the  horse,  as  far  as  possible,  to  impress  him  on  my7[memory.    These 
were  aH  entered  when  he  was  bougfal^  and  the  chief  incidents  of  his  career 
were  added  from  time  to  time  afterwards.    At  the  end  of  the  year  all 
these  drcnmstanoes  were  brou^t  together  and  formed  a  summary  of  the 
y.ear's  transactioDBy  consisting  of— - 
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The  horses  bought  in. 

The  horses  cast  and  sold  out;  whj  each  was  cast  and  soId« 

Those  killed  accidentally ;  how  killed. 

Those  that  died ;  the  cause  of  death,  and  where. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  all  those  horses  remaining  in 
stock  were  re-entered  by  my  own  hand,  in  a  new  book,  which  stated  in 
whose  possession  they  were  to  be  found,  with  every  important  particular 
attached  to  them  for  farther  observation.  As  the  list  always  contained 
several  hundred  horses,  a  great  mass  of  evidence  grew  out  of  it^  which  often 
forced  upon  my  notice  views  which  I  had  by  no  means  anticipated.  Such 
views,  properly  grouped  and  recorded|  confirmed  by  subsequent  observa- 
tion, may  be  considered  as  the  legitimate  laws  for  the  breeding  and  man- 
agement of  horses,  based  upon  what  our  neighbors  pall  the  logic  of  facts. 
And  here  I  mention  one  case  in  particular  as  to  the  comparative  duration 
of  life  of  horses.  Apart  from  accidental  circumstances,  they  live  longer 
in  the  same  kind  of  work,  in  proportion  as  they  are  employed  at  a  pace 
below  what  they  are  capable  of  going.  "Pace  kills,"  is  an  old  proverb, 
and  is  equally  true  as  it  is  old.  The  cart  horse,  working  in  a  cart,  is  old 
at  16^  and  dies  out  generally  at  about  20  years  of  age.  The  coach  horse, 
doing  the  same  work,  is  old  at  20,  and  finishes  his  career  at  about  25. 
The  race  horse,  working  at  the  same  pace  will  work  till  80  and  sometimes 
till  35  years  old.  Each  class  must  be  understood  to  draw  weights  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  the  horses.  I  note  these  circumstances  because  I 
consider,  first,  that  the  value  of  my  opinions  depends  upon  their  origin ; 
next,  because  I  hope  that  others  may  be  induced  to  follow  up  the  same 
system  of  observation ;  and  lastiy,  to  give  an  instance  showing  how  every 
careful  record  of  facts  becomes  a  substantial  contributioti  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge.  If  by  my  advocacy  of  this  cause  I  should  pro- 
duce such  a  change  in  the  system  of  breeding  horses  as  to  recover  the  size 
and  substance  of  the  thoroughbred  horses  of  the  last  centuiy,  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  feeling  I  have  done  my  country  important  service. 


THE  THBOEY  AKD  PBAOTIOE  OE  FEEDING. 

BY  8T0NBHBNGB. 

In  adaptmg  the  quantity  and  quality  of  horae-keep  to  ihe  wants  of  each 
horse,  regard  must  be  paid,  first  of  all,  to  the  sm  Jl  size  of  this  animal's 
stomach,  which  affects  all  alike ;  secondbfy  to  the  work  for  which  he  is  de- 
igned; and  tftmQy,  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  eaeh  indiyiduaL   From 
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the  first  of  these  causes  the  horse  must  never  be  allowed  to  fast  for  an j 
long  period,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  it  being  found  from  experience 
that  at  the  end  of  fonr  hours  his  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  whole  frame 
becomes  exhausted,  while  the  appetite  is  frequenilj  so  impaired  if  he  is  kept 
fetsting  for  a  longer  period,  that  when  food  is  presented  to  him  it  will  not 
be  taken. 

Previously  to  the  introduction  of  railroads,  harness  horses  were  often  re- 
quired to  do  long  distances  in  the  day,  and  it  was  found  that  if  the  whole 
journey  must  be  performed  without  stopping  to  bait,  it  exhausted  the  horse 
less  to  increase  the  pace  up  to  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour  than  to  dawdle 
over  tiie  ground  on  an  empty  stomadi.  If  two  horses  are  driven  or  rid< 
nen  fifty  or  sixty  miles  under  similar  conditions  as  to  the  weight  they  have 
to  draw  or  carry,  and  the  one  is  taken  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  which 
will  keep  him  fiusting  from  eight  and  a  half  to  ten  hours,  according  to  the 
distance,  while  the  other  has  traveled  fast  enough  to  do  it  in  six  or  seven 
hours,  the  latter  will  be  less  exhausted  than  the  former,  though  even  be 
would  be  all  the  better  for  a  feed  in  the  middle  of  the  journey,  the  time 
devoted  to  this  act  being  easily  picked  up  by  the  increased  energy  which 
would  be  given  by  the  com.  No  horseman  of  experience  is  ignorant  of 
these  feu^ts,  and  after  a  long  day  the  hunting  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
about,  will  always  be  seen  on  the  lookout  for  a  feed  of  com  or  a  pint  of 
oatmeal  for  his  hunter,  before  he  attends  to  his  own  wants. 

The  human  stomach  will  bear  hunger  far  better  than  that  of  the  horse, 
and  if  the  rider  feels  his  appetite  pretty  keen,  he  may  be  satisfied  that 
the  animal  which  carries  him  is  still  more  in  want  of  food.  The  kind 
of  toork  which  the  horse  is  intended  for  affects  not  only  the  quantity  of 
food  required,  but  also  its  quality.  Thus  very  fast  work,  as  in  racing  and 
hunting,  strains  the  muscular  system  as  well  as  the  heart  and  lungs  to  the 
utmost,  and  therefore  the  food  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  development  of 
the  former  to  the  highest  degree,  consists  of  those  kinds  which  present  the 
elements  contained  in  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  largest  proportions  consistent 
unth  the  due  performance  of  the  digestive  powers.  These  are  found  in  oats 
and  beans.  But  nature  herself  teaches  every  animal  instinctively  to  keep 
within  such  limits  as  are  safe,  and  hence  it  is  found  that  though  every 
horse  will  greedily  devour  a  peck  or  a  peck  andahalf  of  com  daily,  yet  he 
will  not  go  beyond  this  quantity,  even  though  it  is  not  sufficient  for  his 
wants,  and  in  spite  of  his  being  deprived  of  every  other  kind  of  food.  The 
demands  of  his  muscular  system  are  supplied  by  the  com,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain saline  matters  in  hay  wMch  are  not  found  in  the  former,  and  being 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  several  important  functions,  the  stomach 
receives  its  warning  through  the  appetite,  and  no  more  com  is  reodived; 
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ink)  it    On  the  other  haiidi  the  hard-worked  hone,  &d  on  hay  alone, 
crayes  for  oom,  and  will  greedily  devour  almost  any  quantity  put  into  his 
manger  until  he  upsets  his  digestive  powers,  when  the  appetite  for  it  ceases. 
It  is  found  by  experience  tiiat  a  certain  proportion  of  hay  and  com  is  best 
adapted  to  each  horse  according  to  the  work  he  has  to  do,  and  his  own 
particular  constitution;  so  that  in  laying  down  rules  for  feeding,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  of  all  to  ascertain  what  demands  will  be  likely  to  be  made  upon 
the  efysteuL    Few  owners  of  carriage  horses  would  like  to  see  them  driven 
to  the  door  with  their  muscles  showing  the  lines  between  Uiem,  as  they 
ought  to  do  in  a  race-horse  when  fit  to  run.  Such  a  state  of  high  training  as 
will  put  the  latter  in  condition  would  be  impracticable  for  the  former  with- 
out wearing  his  legs  out,  and  not  only  destroying  his  rounded  and  level 
appearance,  but  taking  away  the  air  of  high  spirit  and  life  which  tends  so 
much  to  gratify  the  eye.    Hence  the  feeding  suited  to  give  the  one  noth- 
ing but  muscle  is  not  fitted  for  the  other,  who  must  have  more  hay  and  less 
oats,  as  well  as  less  work.    So  also  in  deciding  upon  the  proportion,  if  any, 
of  oats  and  beans,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  amount  of  work  which  is  de- 
manded ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  admitting  the  good  effects  of 
beans  in  large  quantities  upon  the  severely  tried  cab  or  omnibus  horse, 
they  are  injurious  to  the  carriage  horse,  whose  blood  soon  becomes  heated 
under  their  constant  use.    Lastly^  the  peculiar  constitution  of  each  horse 
must  be  studied  before  it  cim  be  known  whether  the  average  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  which  will  suit  the  majority  of  horses  doing  the  same  kind 
-  of  work,  will  be  enough  or  too  much  for  him.    Some  washy  animals  pass 
their  food  through  them  so  quickly  that  they  do  not  absorb  from  it  one- 
half  of  the  nutritive  elements  contained  in  it.    These  must  be  fed  largely 
if  they  are  kept  at  work,  and  those  articles  of  food  must  be  selected  for 
them  which  have  a  tendency  rather  to  confine  the  bowels  than  to  relax 
them.    Independently  of  this  extreme  case,  it  never  can  with  certainty  be 
pronounced  beforehand  what  amount  of  food  will  keep  an  untried  horse  in 
condition ;  but  in  a  large  stable  an  average  can  easily  be  struck,  and  it  is 
this  quantity  alone  which  can  be  estimated  here.    In  the  following  pages, 
therefore,  I  shall  give  a  description  of  the  several  alimentary  wants  of  the 
horse,  and  then  show  in  what  proportions  they  are  found  in  the  varieties 
of  keep  which  have  already  been  described,  so  as  to  enable  the  hoxse  mas* 
ter  to  make  his  selection  according  to  circumstances. 

All  these  substances  are  found  in  the  blood,  but  the  composition  of  this 
fluid  does  not  enlighten  us  as  to  the  wants  of  the  system,  because  it  is  con- 
tinually receiving  and  giving  off  its  various  elements.  The  blood  of  a 
hoise  fed  on  highly  nitrogenized  food,  does  not  differ  on  analysis  from  that 
of  another  which  has  been  kept  on  the  opposite  kind  of  diei    Physio* 
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logioal  research,  howeyer,  tells  ns  that  mnmie  is  chiefly  composed  of  fibrin, 
and  tiiat  eyery  time  a  bundle  of  its  fibres  contract^  a  certain  expenditure 
of  this  material  is  made,  calling  for  a  corresponding  supply  from  the  blood, 
which  cannot  be  afforded  unless  the  food  contains  it  Hence  the  badly  fed 
horse,  if  worked,  soon  loses  his  flesh,  and  not  only  becomes  free  from  k% 
but  also  presents  a  contracted  condition  of  all  his  muscles.  And  this  sd- 
enoe  is  confirmed  by  every  day  experience,  and  the  &ct  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  to  increase  the  muscular  powera  of  a  horse,  he  must  have  a  Biif&- 
cient  supply  of  nitrogenized  food. 

As  I  haye  remarked  aboye,  the  nutrition  of  muscle  requires  fibrin,  but 
in  addition  the  brain  and  neryes  must  be  supplied  wiUi  fatty  matter— -phos* 
phorus  and  albumen.  The  bones  demand  gelatine  and  earthy  salts,  and 
the  maintenance  of  heat  cannot  be  effected  without  carbon  in  some  shape 
or  other.  But  it  is  chiefly  with  nitrogenized  food  that  we  have  to  deal  in 
oonsidering  the  present  question,  there  being  plenty  of  the  other  substan- 
ces I  haye  mentioned  in  all  the  yarieties  of  food  which  are  not  largely 
composed  of  fibrin.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  tbat  the  hardly 
worked  horse  requires  oats  or  beans,  or  both  mixed  together  in  varying 
proportions,  t(^ther  with  such  an  amount  of  hay  as  will  supply  him  witli 
the  starch,  gum,  sugar,  fki  and  saline  matters,  which  his  system  requires^ 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  idle  animal  does  not  use  his  muscular  system 
to  any  extent,  and  therefore  does  not  require  mudi  or  any  oats  or  beans. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportions  of  these  various  elements  in 
.  the  several  kinds  of  horse  food  most  frequently  used  in  this  country : 


Woody 
Fibre. 

Starch 

and 

Sugar. 

Fibrin 

and 

iibnmen 

Fatty 
Matter. 

Saline 
Matters. 

Water. 

Oats 

20 
U  5 

9 
14 

« 

SO 
25 
46 
60 
65 
64 

9 

8 

63 
40 
4S 
62 
62 
40 
40 
S4 
81 
27 
2 
85 
10 

11-4 
26 
24 
18  6 
12 

7 

9 

1* 

1 
•5 
21 
20 

1-5 

•6 
2-6 
2 

2  6 
5 
2 
8 
0 
a  trace 
0 
4 
20 
0 

2-6 
3 

1 

6-5 
6-6 
6-6 

16 

12-5 

Beans 

14 

Peaa 

14 

Barley 

15 

Indian  Cora 

14 

Old  Hay. 

14 

Clover  lay 

14 

Barley  Btiaw 

12 

Oat  Straw 

12*6 

Wheat  Straw 

12 

Bran 

18 

Linseed 

10 

OarrotB 

S4 

Back  horses  are  fed  upon  the  best  upland  hay,  of  which  about  eix  to 
eight  pounds  are  giren  to  each,  on  the  average,  daily,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds  of  the  best  oats;  in  some  cases  beans  being  substituted  for 
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an  eqaal  weigbt  of  Ae  latter.  The  quantity  of  haj  yariee  aeoording  to 
the  oonstitation,  grass  feeders  being  allowed  less,  and  delicate,  ligbt  car- 
cassed horses  more  than  the  above.  The  limit  to  the  oats  is  the  appetite, 
the  trainer  taking  care  not  quite  to  satisfy  the  horses,  which  would  pro* 
duce  satiety  and  disgust,  but  giving  him  as  much  of  this  food  as  he  can 
without  this  eflfect  One*third  of  the  hay  is  given  in  the  momiog,  af^r 
exercise,  and  the  remainder  at  night  The  oats  are  divided  into  four  feeds, 
one  being  given  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  the  next  on  coming  in 
from  exercise,  the  third  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  last  at 
seven  or  eight  in  the  evening,  when  the  stable  is  closed  for  the  night 
Yery  little  water  is  allowed  in  the  morning,  two  or  three  ''godo?ms" 
being  all  that  is  usually  given,  about  half  a  bucket  full  on  coming  in  from 
exercise,  after  the  horse  is  dressed  and  fed,  the  same  quantity  in  the  after* 
noon,  and  a  full  allowance  at  night  Once  a  week,  if  required  by  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  a  bran  wash  is  given,  but  this  is  omitted  when  the 
time  of  trial  is  approaehing. 

The  HUNTER  is  fed  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  the  race  horse,  the  chief' 
difference  being  that  a  little  more  hay  is  allowed,  and  consequently  less 
com.  Few  hunters  get  more  than  five  or  six  quarterns  of  oats,  and,  in* 
deed,  there  are  not  many  which  will  eat  more ;  for,  in  order  that  the  appe- 
tite for  this  kind  of  food  shall  be  as  highly  developed  as  in  the  race  horse, 
the  animal  must  have  been  reared  on  oats  from  the  earliest  period,  which 
few  hunters  but  those  bred^for  the  race-oourse  have  been.  The  allowance, 
therefore,  is  generally  about  ten  pounds  of  hay,  and  five  of  six  quarterns 
of  oats,  or  five  quarterns  of  oats  and  half  a  quartern  of  beans.  The  hay 
and  com  are  given  at  the  same  times  as  in  the  racing  stable^  and  the  water 
also  in  the  same  proportions.  Gruel  is  given  when  the  hunter  comes  home 
after  a  hard  day,  as  it  restores  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  after  long  fasting, 
better  than  oats,  which,  moreover,  the  exhausted  horse  generally  refuses, 
till  he  has  had  something  to  give  his  stomach  a  fillip.  A  bran  mash  shoul^ 
be  given  once  a  week,  or  every  ten  days,  unless  there  is  a  tendency  to 
purge,  when,  of  course,  it  is  not  wanted.  No  change  of  food  is  required 
during  the  hunting  season,  but  after  this  is  over,  it  is  neeessary  to  decide 
whether  the  hunter  shall  be  turned  out  for  tiie  summer,  or  soiled  in-doors. 
The  advocates  of  the  two  precedings  are  wann  in  support  of  their  several 
opinions,  which  will  be  treated  of  hereafter  under  the  head  of  summermg: 

Hacks  require  from  three  quarterns  to  a  peck  of  oa1»,  and  ten  to  twelve 
pounds  of  hay  daily.  The  latter  is  given  in  two  portions,  one  at  night 
and  the  other  in  tiie  morning,  the  former  being  divided  into  four  feeds, 
which  are  put  into  the  manger  at  six  or  seven  A.  M.,  ten  A.  ic,  four  p.  K., 
and  seven  or  eight  p.  m. 
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In  most  fltables  some  of  the  hay  is  cut  ^p  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
straw,  into  ckaff,  and  of  this  about  a  peck  a  day  is  given  with  the  oorui 
the  object  being  to  induce  the  horse  to  masticate  it  thoroughly.    The  plan 

is  so  generally  adopted  now  that  I  need  not  insist  upon  its  adyantages, 
which  may  be  accepted  as  indisputable.  If  these  horses  are  much  exposed 
to  the  weather  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  a  few  beans  in  place  of 
some  of  the  oats  may  be  used  with  decided  benefit^  especially  if  they  have 
been  accustomed  to'thenx  in  previous  seasons.  It  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  inflammation, 
especially  in  the  feet  and  eyes;  and,  therefore,  in  those  animals  which  have 
a  weakness  in  either  of  the  organs  named,  beans  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  Generally  speaking,  hacks  are  of  small  size,  and  they  do  not, 
therefore,  require  more  than  an  average  allowance  of  food,  on  which  foot- 
ing I  have  calcrdated  their  hay  and  com ;  but  if  it  so  happens  that  any  of 
my  readers  have  a  hack  pf  full  size,  he  must  make  allowance  accordingly. 

'  These  horses  are  now  very  commonly  allowed  a  water  tank,  constantly 
supplied  with  water,  and  in  that  case  Ihere  is  no  necessity  for  doing  more 
than  to  see  that  it  is  daily  deansed,  and  that  the  ball-cock  acts  properly. 
When  they  are  watered  from  the  bucket,  the  groom  generally  gives  it 
them  in  moderate  quantity  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  feed, 
finishing  with  a  fall  allowance  at  night    Harness  hobses  are  fed  much 
in  the  same  way  as  hacks,  but  if  they  are  used  for  a  close  carriage,  and 
are  of  fall  size,  they  must  have  more  hay  thai^I  have  named,  by  fully  a 
quarter  of  a  hundred  weight  weekly.    Ponies  may  be  kept  with  very 
little  com,  one  or  two  quarterns  a  day,  according  to  size,  being  all  that  is 
generally  allowed.    They  will  eat  from  axty  pounds  to  seventy-five 
poimds  of  hay  weekly,  and  they  are  as  much  benefitted  by  chaff  as  larger 
horses.    Fabh  hobses  are  treated  very  differently  in  different  localities, 
independentiy  of  the  various  fitncies  indulged  in  by  individuals;  their 
work  also  being  subject  to  great  changes,  according  to  the  seasons,  it  is 
necessary  to  apportion  their  food  in  the  same  ratio.    Again,  it  happens 
sometimes  that  oats  or  beans  are  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  farmer,  if  he 
grows  them,  will  be  inclined  to  sell  them  and  use  some  cheaper  kind  (^ 
food  for  his  horses,  or,  if  he  has  to  buy,  he  will  still  more  carefully  look 
out  for  a  substitute  at  a  lower  price.    The  following  are  the  most  usual 
modes  of  feeding  these  horses,  as  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain: 
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Plan  1. — Adopted  throughout  the  Midland  counties.' 


Weekly  allowance  per  horse  in  November,  December  and  Janaary — 
H  boahel  of  oats,  1  peck  of  beans,  and  1  ewt  of  hay,  costing  for  ihree  months. 

Ditto  throngh  Febmarj,  March  and  April — 
2bnshel8ofoat8,  li  peck  of  beans,  and  1  cwt  of  hay,  costing 

Ditto  May,  June  and  July— 
S  pecks  of  oats,  1  peck  of  beans,  and  vetches  or  lucerne,  costing • . 

Ditto  in  Aagttst,  September  and  October-^ 
1  boshel  of  oats,  i  bushel  of  beans,  clover,  pea  straw,  ftc^  costing 


Total  yearly  eoet. 


0 
0 
0 
0 

Ol  0 


In  districts  where  oats  are  scarce,  bran  or  pollard  is  mixed  with  beans, 
and  given  as  follows : 


Weekly  allowance  in  the  autumn  quarter — 
1}  bndiei  of  oats,  2  pecks  of  split  beans,  and  1  cwi  of  hay,  costing  for  three  months. . . 

Ditto  in  the  winter  quarter — 
H  bushels  of  oats,  2  pecks  of  split  beans,  56  pounds  of  swedes,  and  barley  or  pea  straw, 

•costing  for  the  three  months 

Ditto  in  the  spring  quarter — 
2)  bushels  of  pollard,  2  pecks  of  split  beans,  and  li  cwt  of  hay,  costing 

Ditto  in  the  summer  quarter— 
2  bushehi  of  bran,  1  peck  of  split  beans,  clover,  vetches,  or  tares,  costing 


Total  yearly  cost. 


10 


Sometimes  cut  straw,  steamed  potatoes,  and  the  meal  of  oats  and  beans 
are  giVen,  as  being  the  most  economical  kind  of  food.  The  horses  are  fed 
three  times  a  day,  each  time  receiving  fifteen  pounds  of  food,  thus — 

In  the  morning,  at  6  o'clock,  4  lbs.  of  oat  and  bran  meal,  11  lbs.  of  cha£ 
At  noon,  8  lbs.  of  oat  and  bean  meal,  12  lbs.  of  chaff.  At  night,  2  lbs.  of 
oat  and  bean  meal,  2  lbs.  of  chaff,  and  11  lbs.  of  steamed  potatoes. 

In  Scotland  these  horses  are  kept  out  of  doors,  or  soiled  in-doors  till 
October,  when  they  are  put  upon  hard  food,  receiving  1  cwt  of  hay  and  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  com  weekly  till  December,  when  the  hay  is  replaced 
by  straw,  and  the  oats  are  reduced  one-hal£  In  February,  1^  cwt  of  hay 
and  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  oats  are  again  given,  and  this  is  continued  till 
June,  when  they  are  fed  on  grass  with  a  small  allowance  of  corn. 

BBDDIK0. 

The  BED  is  generally  composed  of  wheat  straw,  of  which  that  thrashed 
by  hand  is  by  far  the  most  durable,  lasting  nearly  twice  as  long,  if  prop- 
erly kept  clean,  as  the  same  quality  thrashed  by  machine.  Barley  straw  is 
eaten  by  most  horses  almost  as  readily  as  hay,  and,  therefore,  it  is  kept  as 
fodder  for  farm  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  excellent  for  cutting  into  ohafi^ 
especially  when  there  is  much  clover  grown  with  it  Besides  wheat  straw, 
sand,  saw-dust,  tan,  forest  leaves  and  bean  straw  are  used  eitiier  where 
economy  is  studied,  or  for  some  particular  reason.  I  shall,  therefore,  have 
something  to  say  about  each  of  tiiese  materials.    Whkat  stbaw  is  by  fiu: 
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the  most  general  material  for  the  horee's  bed,  and  in  private  stables  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  only  one  nsed.  It  should  be  selected  for  its  length, 
and  the  size  and  stoutness  of  its  stalks,  taking  care  that  it  is  quite  dry,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  be  brittle.  It  is  tied  up  in  trusses,  or  '*  boltings,"  ad 
they  are  called  in  the  Midland  districts,  which  weigh  about  86  pounds 
each.  Two  of  these  ought  to  serve  for  a  week,  after  the  bed  is  once  made, 
which  will  require  from  two  to  three  trusses,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
stall  or  loose-box.  Unless  the  straw  is  properly  shaken  up  and  smoothly 
laid,  the  horse  is  not  made  comfortable,  but  lies  with  uneven  lumps  under 
him,  which  he  cannot  scratch  into  shape  like  a  dog.  Hence,  the  good 
groom  takes  great  trouble  with  his  horses'  beds,  and  having  first  laid  the 
old  litter  smoothly  all  over  the  stall,  as  far  as  l^e  back  drain,  he  spreads 
on  the  surface  with  his  fork  either  tlie  cleanest  part  of  the  former  night's 
bed,  or  a  fresh  trujas,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  straw  should  be  raised  against  travis  or  wall  on  each  side,  so  that  the  . 
horse  in  lying  down  has  his  back  protected  by  it,  the  sharp  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebra  being  uncovered  by  anything  but  skin,  and  causing 
considerable  pain  when  pressed  against  the  hard  wood  or  iron.  The  straw 
is  also  turned  under  at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  present  a  neat  appearance  to 
the  eye,  as  well  as  to  a£Ebrd  comfort  to  the  horse.  In  the  morning  th^  wet 
and  dirty  parts  are  forked  out,  and  thfi  remainder  turned  back  and  pressed 
tightly  under  the  manger,  or  it  is  put  into  some  odier  convenient  place 
where  it  can  be  dried,  which  latter  plan  is  an  excellent  one  in  point  of 
economy  and  comfort  When  the  litter  is  thus  disposed  of  the  whole  sur-. 
fisice  of  the  floor  is  carefully  swept,  the  dirt  being  shoveled  back  into  the 
gang-way,  and  finally  removed  from  the  stable.  A  little  dean  straw  is 
then  thinly  spread  over  the  stall,  and  left  with  a  level  edge  behind 
the  heels  of  the  horse,  where  natty  grooms  put  a  border  of  plaited 
straw.  During  the  day  the  droppings  are  collected  in  a  basket,  and 
removed  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived  by  the  groom,  by  which  the  litter 
is  kept  clean,  and  the  hind  feet  of  the  horse  are  prevented  from  contracting 
foul  thrushes,  which  many  are  apt  to  do  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  constantly 
crammed  full  of  moist  droppings,  as  they  ofV^i  are  by  careless  grooms. 
On  the  average  of  seasons  country  straw  may  be  bought  for  about  £2  per 
too,  in  which  there  are  about  sixty  trusses,  each  therefore  costing  8d.,  and 
on  the  calculation  of  two  trusses  per  week,  the  horse's  bed  will  cost  Is.  4d., 
foi^  that  period,  without  estimating  the  value  of  the  manure,  which  varies 
greatly.  In  the  neighborhood  of  very  large  towns,  where  the  supply  of 
manure  is  greater  than  the  demand,  it  is  almost  a  drug,  and  will  scarcely 
pay  for  the  labor  of  removal,  but  in  agricultural  districts  it  is  worth  5s.  per 
ton,  and  then  an  arrangement  is  often  made  by  the  farmer  to  supply  straw 
oH  condition  of  receiving  back  the  manure  ntiade  with  it    It  may,  gener- 
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ally,  be  calculated  that  an  allowance  of  one-third  or  one-fourtli  of  the  cost 
Ae  straw  may  be  made  for  manure,  and  the  litter  may  then  be  estimated 
as  costing  Is.  per  week. 

Sand  is  said  to  answer  very  well  as  bedding,  and  to  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  the  feet  cool.  I  have  never  seen  it  used,  but  I  am  told, 
on  excellent  authority,  that,  excepting  in  very  cold  weather,  it  is  a  very 
valuable  substitute  for  straw.  The  fine  dry  sand  of  the  sea-shore  is  that 
which  is  usually  employed  for  the  purpose,  but  inland  sand  would  do  just 
as  well  if  collected  and  stored  in  a  dry  condition.  It  requires  a  well 
drained  floor,  the  chief  objection  being  that  it  clogs  the  openings  to  the 
drains ;  but  if  the  iron  gutters  are  used  which  I  have  described,  they 
maybe  readily  swept  out,  and  there  being  none  permanently  covered, 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever.  Indeed,  if  the  sand  is  changed  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  which  it  ought  always  to  be,  the  drains 
are  not  wanted  at  all ;  but  occasionally  it  will  happen  that  the  urine  falls  in 
or  near  the  gutter,  and  then  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  them  in  working 
order.  The  sand  is  laid  ab«ut  six  inches  deep,  and  every  day  the  soiled 
parts  are  removed,  and  fresh  sand,  in  proportion,  spread  over  all,  so  that 
a  very  neat  surface  is  maintained.  The  cost  in  sandy  districts  is  very 
trifling,  but  of  course  elsewhere  the  plan  would  be  prohibited  by  the 
charge  for  carriage.  When  sand  is  thus  used,  the  feet  must  be  stopped 
with  cowdung  more  frequently  than  in  the  case  of  straw,  or  they  soon  be- 
come hard  and  brittle. 

Sawdust  is  seldom  employed  as  litter,  its  cost  being  quite  as  great  as 
and  often  more  than  straw.  It  is  only  in  or  near  saw  mills,  where  there  is 
an  unusually  large  supply  of  sawdust  on  the  premises,  that  it  can  be  used 
advantageously.  During  the  summer  months  it  answers  well  enough  if 
laid  down  as  I  have  described  under  the  head  of  sand,  but  like  that  mate- 
rial is  too  cold  for  use  in  our  winters.  It  has  the  disadvantage,  as  compared 
with  sand,  that  it  soon  heats  when  wetted  with  urine,  and  ammonia  is  then 
given  off  profusely,  so  that  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  change  it  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  soiled. 

Refuk  Tan  is  very  commonly  introduced  as  a  bedding  for  horses  while 
being  summered,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  much  cooler  to  the  feet  than  straw. 
It  has  all  the  disadvantage  of  sawdust,  without  the  advantages  of  sand, 
and  if  the  latter  can  readily  be  obtained,  it  should  by  all  means  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  I  have  often  seen  a  box  in  which  tan  had  been  left  for  week's 
without  change,  the  groom  expecting  that  it  would  retain  the  urine  of  the 
horse  without  decomposition,  although  his  nose  ought  to  have  convinced 
him  to  the  contrary.  It  is  a  capital  material  if  it  is  kept  dry,  but  every 
one  who  has  seen  tiie  heat  which  is  given  oat  by  it  in  a  hot-house  will 
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miderstand  that  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  oome  in  contact  with  fluid|  and 
especially  urine,  or  decomposition  will  quickly  supervene.  The  cost  is 
seldom  more  than  that  incurred  in  carting  it,  which  will  depend  upon  the 
distance  from  the  nearest  tan  yard. 

FoEEST  LEAVES  are  not  readily  procurable,  except  in  some  very  few  locali- 
ties, and  I  may  therefore  dismiss  them  with  the  remark  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  their  use  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Ponies  at  all  events  may 
be  comfortably  bedded  with  them. 

Bean  Stbaw  is  far  too  hard  and  unyielding  to  make  a  comfortable  bed, 
and  if  it  must  be  used  I  should  prefer  cuttiDg  it  into  chaff  rather  than  em- 
ploying it  in  this  way. 

DRESSING  OB  GBOOHINa. 

By  the  term  dressing,  is  generally  understood  the  purification  (^  the 
skin  which  the  horse  requires.  He  is  never  in  the  highest  health  unless 
the  pores  are  kept  free  from  the  scurf  which  forms  on  them  whenever  .he 
sweats,  and  the  object  of  the  strapping  wlych  he  rec^ves  at  the  hands,  of 
the  groom  is  to  get  rid  of  this  mechanical  obstruction,  as  well  as  to  brace 
the  nerves  of  the  surface  by  the  friction  of  th^  brush  or  whisp.  This 
dressing  must  be  renewed  daily,  even  if  the  horse  has  not  been  sweated, 
and  each  time  that  he  comes  in  from  work  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it  The 
former  operation  is  or  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  every 
day,  but  the  latter  will  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the  animal  when,  he 
comes  in,  that  is  to  say,  depending  upon  whether  he  has  been  sweated  and 
is  cool  again,  or  if.  he  is  still  wet,  or  has  been  in  the  rain  with  or  without 
exercise  enough  to  warm  him,  or  lastly,  if  he  has  been  ridden  or  driven 
through  dirty  roads  or  over  a  deep  country.  Each  of  these  conditions  will 
therefore  require  a  separate  consideration. 

The  usual  morning  dressing  is  commenced  either  as  soon  as  the  horse 
has  done  his  early  feed,  or  on  coming  in  from  exercise,  if  such  is  allowed 
or  eDJoiued.  The  utility  of  grooming  after  work  cannot  be  denied,  for  it 
would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  a  horse  coming  in  wet  and  dirty  should 
be  left  in  that  state  till  the  next  day ;  but  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  ex- 
plain to  the  idle  groom  that  it  is  not  a  mere  polishing  of  the  sur£EU3e  of  the 
coat  which  is  wanted,  but  a  deep  steady  pressure  of  the  brush  into  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  ^  scurf  which  collects  around 
them  and  clogs  the  pores,  through  which  the  sweat  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
exude  freely.  Practically  it  is  found  that  an  hour's  good  strapping  daily 
not  only  gives  a  polish  to  the  coat,  but  it  causes  the  secretion  of  a  fine  oil, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  throw  off  water,  and  thus  may  save  the  horse 
exposed  to  the  mn  from  catching  cold.    Moreover,  it  certainly  stimulates 
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the  nerves  so  as  to  enable  them  to  bear  exposure  to  the  weather,  which 
would  otherwise  tell  injuriously  on  an  animal  which  is  covered  up  with 
thick  clothing  in-doors,  and  stripped  of  everything,  even  of  the  long  coat 
which  nature  gives  him,  when  he  is  submitted  to  tixe  ''  peltings  of  the  piti- 
less storm." 

When  the  horse  is  turned  out  to  grass,  he  is  washed  by  every  shower  of 
rain,  and  though  his  coat  continues  to  look  dirty  on  the  surface,  yet  tiie 
skin  itself  is  braced  by  the  winds  and  cleansed  by  the  waters  of  heaven. 
Not  so,  howev^,  in-doors.  Here  his  clothing  keeps  his  coat  short,  and 
keeps  up  a  continual  state  of  insensible  perspiration,  the  watery  particIeB 
of  which  pass  off  through  the  woolen  mg  or  serge,  leaving  the  salts  and 
animal  matters  behind,  as  is  apparent  on  examining  the  internal  surface  of 
any  clothing  which  has  been  worn  for  any  Ipngth  of  time  without  washing, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  be  lined  with  scurf  and  'matted  with  oily  animal 
matters.  There  are  many  drugs  which  will  give  a  gloss  to  the  skm,  but 
they  will  diminish  instead  of  increasing  its  capability  to  bear  exposure,  and 
hence  tiieir  use  is  altogether  forbidden  by  those  who  know  their  injurious 
effects.  The  horse  which  is  little  used  requires  dressing  to  take  the  place 
of  exercise,  and  if  he  has  plenty  of  good  strapping,  his  coat  will  look  like 
satin ;  but  the  hunter  and  the  hack  or  harness  horse,  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
must  be  carefully  groomed  and  receive  plenty  of  elbow  grease,  or  his  ooa^ 
will  look  hollow  and  stand  out  like  "  the  quills  of  the  fretful  porcupine," 
whenever  he  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  cool  wind. 

The  first  thing  which  the  groom  does  in  commencing  his  mcwm- 
ing's  task  is  to  turn  the  horse  round  in  his  stall,  and  fold  the  quarter  piece 
back  upon  itself  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  fore-quarters.  Then, 
taking  his  brush  in  the  hand  nearest  the  head,  whichever  side  he  b^ins 
with,  he  works  away  at  the  head  and  face  till  he  has  thoroughly  cleansed 
those  parts,  carefully  cleaning  out  the  dust  and  dirt  fix>m  the  roots  of  the 
ears,  where  it  is  very  apt  to  lodge,  and  continually  cleaning  his  brush  with 
the  currycomb  in  the  other  hand ;  next  proceeding  to  the  neck,  he  works 
at  that  part  in  the  same  way,  turning  the  mane  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
then  goiDg  to  the  shoulders,  bosom  and  legs,  and  flaishing  off  with  a  whisp 
of  hay,  slightly  damped,  instead  of  the  brush.  Having  thoroughly  worked 
at  this  half  of  the  body,  the  horse  is  turned  round  in  his  stall,  and  the 
hindquarters  and  flank  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  clothing  being  re- 
moved entirely  while  this  is  going  on.  In  the  spring  and  autumn,  when 
the  coat  is  being  shed,  the  brush  should  never  be  used,  and  the  whisp 
alone  should  be  depended  on.  Nothing  spoils  the  look  of  the  young  coat 
80  surely  as  the  brush,  except,  perhaps,  the  currycomb ;  but  this  latter  should 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  touch  the  ekin  of  a  horse  when  it  is  in  the 
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proper  order,  and  is  flcaroelj  neoeBsary  to  forbid  its  use  when  the  coat  is 
being  shed^  at  which  time  it  would  be  poeitively  crael,  aa  well  as  iDJurious 
to  the  appearanoe.  The  brush  and  whisp  haying  effectually  cleansed  the 
ddn,  and  given  the  hair  itself  a  certain  amount  of  poUsh,  the  finishing 
Qtroke  is  put  to  the  dressing  by  means  of  the  linen  rubber,  with  the  addi- 
tion, in  well  managed  stables,  with  the  leather.  Either  or  both  of  these  in 
succession  are  suddenly  passed  over  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the  hair 
of  each  part^  aad  th^i  the  quarter-piece,  or  rug,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  re- 
jriiaoed,  ttJdng  care  to  throw  it  highly  in  firont  of  its  proper  place  and  then 
to  draw  it  steadily  backwards,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  proper  position  of  a 
hair.  The  roller  is  smoothly  put  on,  being  first  laid  on  the  back  double, 
and  then  the  off  side  is  turned  over  into  its  place,  when  the  straps  being 
laid  hold  of  under  the  belly,  it  is  properly  tightened  and  the  quarter-piece 
fionoothed  beneath  it  '  This  completes  the  dressing  of  the  body,  but  there 
are  several  minor  points  still  to  be  attended  ta  A  dean  sponge  is  squeezed 
out^  and  with  it  the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  arms  sponged  clean,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  mane  is  dampened,  so  as  to  enable  the  groom  to  comb  and  brush 
it  snK)0lhly  down  on  its  right  side.  The  tail,  also,  is  carefully  combed  out, 
beginning  at  the  lower  end  if  it  is  a  full  one,  and  not  touching  the  top  un- 
til the  bottom  is  smoothly  arranged.  Lastly,  the  legs  and  feet  are  attended 
to,  the  stopping,  or  whatever  may  be  in  the  latter,  being  picked  out^  the 
legs  washed  if  stained,  and  then  carefully  rubbed  dry.  Many  grooms, 
when  they  have  white  legs  to  keep  dean,  begin  the  dressing  by  washing 
tiiem,  and  then  putting  on  flannel  bandages,  they  leave  iJiem  on  till  they 
have  done  the  body,  when  they  are  taken  off  and  the  legs  rubbed  with  the 
leather  and  linen  rubber,  tUl  they  are  quite  dry,  finishing  with  plenty  of 
hand  rublHng  if  they  are  at  all  inclined  to  fill.  All  this  being  done,  the 
Utter  is  put  stnught,  and  the  horse  is  ready  to  have  his  second  feed.  A 
good  deal/>f  muscular  exertion,  and  hod  out  in  the  right  way,  is  necessary 
for  tiie  due  performance  of  the  groom'a  daily  task.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  make  a  horse's  coat^  when  in  work,  really  look  well,  and  not  less  than 
an  hour's  hard  strapping  will  sufiioe  for  this  daily.  White  and  light  gray 
horses  wiU  take  up  even  more  time  than  this,  as  with  all  the  care  that  can 
be  exercised  tiie  tJiighs  and  legs  will  occasionally  become  stained  by  lying 
in  the  dung  dropped  during  the  nighi  Soap  and  water  laid  on  warm, 
and  well  rubbed,  will  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  the  brown  color  left^  and 
if  it  is  not  suffered  to  increase  by  successive  layers^  it  may  be  removed 
with  comparative  ease.  The  slight  tinge  which  remains  may  be  got  rid  of 
by  the  aid  of  washer^woman's  blue,  a  bag  of  which  is  to  be  dipped  into 
dean  water  and  the  skin  washed  with  this  after  the  soap  has  been  got  rid 
o£  A  little  ezpmmentis  requiied  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  bluCi 
bat  one  or  two  experiments  will  soon  teach  an  intelligent  groom. 
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Whenever  a  horse  is  ?ranied  to  go  out,  he  must  again  be  whisped  over 
before  his  saddle  or  his  harness  is  pat  on.  The  groom  strips  the  whole  of 
the  clothes  oSy  turns  him  round  in  the  stall,  and  oarefoll j  dears  all  the 
dost  away  from  the  ears  and  head  with  the  rubber ;  then,  prooeeding  regu- 
larly backwards,  the  whole  body  is  smoothed  over,  and  the  saddle  and  bri- 
dle or  harness  put  on.  Lastly,  the  feet  are  picked,  and  an  oil  brush  is 
rubbed  over  the  outside  of  the  hoo&,  to  give  them  a  neat  appearance^ 
when  the  pillar  reins  are  buckled  to  the  bit  on  each  side,  and  the  horse  is 
left  till  he  is  wanted.  Dressing  after  work  depends  upon  the  state  in 
which  the  horse  is  returned  to  the  stable,  when  he  may  be  cool  and  dean, 
or  in  a  profuse  sweat  still  going  on,  or  with  his  sweat  dried  iii,  or  com- 
pletely smothered  with  dirt^  or  wet  from  rain,  but  chilled  rather  than  too 
hot;  orlasriy,  when  exhausted  from  a  seyere  run  or  other  hard  work. 
When  the  horse  returns  cool  and  clean,  the  groom  throws  his  rug  lightly 
oyer  his  quarters,  and,  taking  a  bucket  and  brush,  he  proceeds  to  pick  and 
wash  out  the  feet^  standing  on  the  near  side,  with  his  back  to  the  horse's 
head,  so  that  he  can  use  his  left  hand  to  hold  the  feet»  and  his  right  for  the 
brush.  K  the  legs  are  quite  clean,  there  is  no  necessity  for  washing  them 
at  all ;  but  most  grooms  do  so  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  if  they  are  prop- 
erly dried  afterwards,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  plan. 

Hunters,  and  valuable  horses  of  all  kbds,  are  immediately  protected  by 
flannd  bandages ;  but  in  ordmary  stables  the  legs  are  merdy  partially  dried 
witii  a  rubber,  and  are  left  in  that  state  till  the  horse  is  dressed  oyer.  If  the 
work  has  been  continued  for  more  than  four  or  five  hours  without  feeding^ 
it  will  be  well  to  put  on  flannel  bandages,  and  let  the  horse  have  a  feed  of 
com ;  but,  otherwise,  it  is  better  to  finish  the  dressing  first  The  cloth 
bdng  removed,  a  whisp  of  hay  is  taken  in  the  hand,  and  first  the  head  and 
neck,  and  then  the  body  is  dressed  over,  finishing  off  with  the  rubber,  as 
previously  described.  The  clothing  is  then  put  on,  the  legs  thoroughly 
dried,  the  litter  put  straight,  and  the  task  is  finished.. 

When  BROuaHX  in  still  sweating  fkofusblt,  if  the  weather  is  warm, 
the  horse  must  be  led  about  in  the  shed  tciih  the  saddle  on,  till  he  is  nearly 
or  quite  dry ;  for  if  he  is  put  into  the  stable  before  he  is  cool,,  he  will  break 
out  again  as  badly  as  ever,  and  if  the  saddle  is  removed  the  back  will  become 
sore.  A  hemp  halter  is  cooler  and  more  handy  than  a  head  collar,,  and  it 
is  usually  employed  out  of  doors  for  aU  purposes  connected  with  deaning. 
In  the  winter  this  exposure  to  the  air  out  of  doors  is  not  necessaiy^  and, 
indeed,  it  would  often  be  dangerous,  the  stable  being  generally  cool  enough 
to  stop  all  tendency  to  sweat,  even  with  a  light  rug  on.  At  this  seaso% 
therefore,  after  the  1^  are  washed  and  the  bandages  put  on — ^which  thqy 
should  whenever  the  horse  is  in  a  sweat — ^the  dresMug  may  be  oonductad 
13— B. 
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in  die  nsnal  way,  in  ibe  ^rpeetation  whioh  will  a^dcm  be  disappointed,  Ibat 
at  tlie  end  of  half  an  honr's  strapping  the  skin  will  have  beoome  qiite 
oool,  and  will  look  all  the  better  for  the  piofnse  cleaning  which  it  has  le- 
odved  by  means  of  the  watery  fluid  given  off  by  it  A  scraper  will  be 
necessary,  which  may  be  either  of  wood  or  iron,  and  with  this  all  the  sapffl> 
flnons  moistnare  is  at  onee  scraped  from  the  sur&oe,  which  greatly  fadlitatea 
4he  process  of  drying.  Two  men  ought  then  to  set  to  woik,  eacdi  taking 
a  side  and  working  first  at  the  head,  tlien  gradoally  backwards*  In  Urn 
way  no  part  is  allowed  to  chill,  and  the  moistme  is  xemoyed  as  rapidly  as 
posfflble. 

In  the  nse  of  the  whisp  the  ruining  need  not  always  be  hard,  and  it 
should  be  chiefly  against  the  direction  of  the  hair  till  it  is  nearly  dry,  whm 
the  proper  direction  is  again  taken.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  art  in  drying 
a  sweating  horse,  and  nothing  but  experience  and  practical  teaching  will 
give  it  As  a  general  rule,  it  takes  two  men  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  thoroughly  dress  a  horse  coming  in  profbsely  sweating,  supposing 
the  weather  to  be  only  moderately  warm.  In  very  hot  weather  such  an 
attempt  would  be  quite  fruitless,  and  the  only  recourse  is  to  wait  pafcientiy 
till  the  effects  of  exercise  are  abated  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  ordinary 
clothing  being  worn.  Experience  soon  tells  the  groom  how  soon  he  can 
venture  to  begin,  and  no  rule  can  possibly  be  laid  down  which  will  supply 
the  place  of  this  valuable  power.  Even  when  the  horse  is  taken  in,  he 
must  not  at  first  be  clothed,  but  he  must  be  dressed  without  any  thing  on 
bim  ;  and  in  summer  he  must  often  be  left  for  some  time  afterwards  in  a 
naked  state.  When  there  is  a  good  open  yard,  shaded  from  •the  sun,  the 
dressing  should  be  done  out  of  doors,  and  when  this  can  be  managed,  it  may 
be  commenced  much  sooner  than  in  the  staUe,  unless  this  is  a  very  cool 
one.  Slight  muscular  action,  either  by  walking  or  in  some  other  riiape,  is 
necessary  to  prevent  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  internal  organs,  but  it 
matters  not  whether  it  is  effected  by  simply  leading  the  horse  about,  or  by 
stirring  him  up,  as  is  always  the  case  in  dresmng  even  the  dullest  animaL 
In  other  respects  there  is  no  difference  in  the  plan  last  described. 

When  thb  sweat  is  completely  dhied  in,  the  hair  is  full  of  powdeiy 
matter,  which  must  be  thoroughly  brushed  out  before  the  skin  will  look 
well  or  the  horse  be  properly  dressed.  To  do  Ais,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  the  use  of  the  brush  previously  to  the  whisping  over,  but  a  good  deal 
of  tine  must  be  spent  in  getting  rid  of  all  th^  foroign  matters  left  behind 
^1  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  particles  of  the  sweat  There  is  an  amount 
of  grease  in  it,  which  makes  the  powder  slack  to  the  hair,  and  nothing  bat 
bard  labor  will  get  it  away.  For  this  reason  many  grooms  adopt  the  plan 
of  washing  their  hoittes  ill  over  widi  soap  and  water  when  they  come  iMUd 
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it  iliiB  rtftie;  and  Altb<mgh  Ipteferdfj  tabbiiigi  I  wonMiatlidr  hiive  water 
wed  than  h%  the  ekiA  mmaia  f  till  of  dry  awe^  A  eommon  water  brush 
m  g^nenUj  Bsed,  or,  if  ih»  Mat  is  thm,  a  ^^Pge  will  be  £ur  better.  No 
time  muBt  be  lost  in  the  operationi  Md  uideeB  two  men  can  be  spazedi  tbe 
rag  must  be  duown  on  as  soon  as  the  water  Ja  se^eaped  off  wi|;h^  live 
A^aper,  ai^  tiie  aicin  is  jost  partiatiy  dried.  Jbi  this  ^tate  he  wfij  be  1^ 
fer  a  few  minutes,  attention  in  die  laean  ti^ae  being  paid  to  the  Uioipf:^ 
diying  of  the  head  and  nedc,  which  mm  not  wdl  be  elothed  ad^^ta- 
l^eonsly.  These  pat ts  soon  dry,  for  in  washii^g  them  tbere  is  no  oQoo^icvi 
to  wet  the  mane,  which  may  be  turned  oyer  to  the  otheir  side  while  each  ia 
being  cleaned,  and  the  ordinary  co^^of  ti&e  head  and  neck  holds  yeiy  Ui^ 
water.  Afcer  they  are  mKi»  comfortable  Abe  doth  is  turned  partly  back 
orer  the  loins,  and  the  shonildera,  ribs  and  bosom  are  dried  with  tiie  whiq> 
and  rubber,  after  which  the  whde  k  atripfped  off  asfed  the  hindquarters 
thoroughly  dried. 

A  sorRSB  BKOTHSRiSD  IK  i^BtP  is,  by  eafslsss  gipomi^  too  often  left  to  dijr 
with  it  all  on,  and  then  it  is  brushed  out ;  o^^  if  ikHenesB  reigns  triumphant, 
a  besom  is  taken  in  hand  Ibr  the  purpbses.  Wheie  the  particles  of  mud  w» 
few  and  fcir  bstweeo,  and  are  already  dry,  or  nearly  so,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion  to  their  being  rem9ved  by  friction  ^ne,  ba%  if  they  are  wet  and  (as 
they  generally  are)  in  large  masses,  water  must  be  used  to  get  rid  of  them; 
and  the  whole  of  the  legs,  belly,  flank  and  tail  will  often  require  a  good 
slashing  with  a  brush  and  wafer  before  the  dirt  is  removed — the  tail  being 
placed  in  the  bucket  itself,  if  it  is  a  long  one,  and  thoroughly  cleansed  in 
that  way.  A  scraper  is  then  employed  to  get  rid  of  the  water ;  the  legs 
are  superficially  rubbed  and  then  bandaged,  the  clothing  is  thrown  on,  and 
the  dressing  may  be  commenced  as  usual. 

In  case  the  skin  is  wet  from  rain,  whether  the  worK  has  been  fast 
or  not,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  provide  against  a  continuance  of  the  moist- 
ure, for  the  chill  of  the  rain  will  generally  prevent  any  tendenby  to  break 
out  in  a  sweat  The  horse  is,  therefore,  at  once  taken  into  the  stable,  and, 
if  very  wet,  he  is  scraped,  after  which  he  is  rubbed  over,  and  his  clothing 
put  on  while  his  legs  are  being  attended  to,  by  washing,  bandaging,  &c. 
The  dressing  is  then  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse  coming  in  sweat- 
ing in  cool  weather. 

An  exsausted  horse  demands  all  the  resources  of  the  groom's  art, 
without  which  he  will  suffer  in  more  ways  than  one.  An  extreme  case 
seldom  occurs  except  in  hunters,  who  require  the  greatest  care  to  bring 
them  round  afcer  a  severe  run.  On  coming  into  the  stable,  if  their  powers 
have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  their  ears  are  cold  and  drooping,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  these  warm  by  friction ;  an  assistant  in  the 
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mean  time  preparing  iome  gmeli  while  another  pnta  some  wann  flannel 
bandages  on  the  legs.  It  is  wonderftd  what  a  resUnratiye  is  fonnd  in  the 
friction  of  the  ears,  after  a  few  minutes  of  which  a  moderately  tired  horse 
will  look  quite  a  different  animal,  endentlj  enjoying  the  process,  and  drop- 
ping his  head  to  the  hands  of  the  groom  with  the  most  perfect  air  of  enjoj* 
meni  Where,  however,  there  is  only  one  groom  for  the  whole  task,  the 
bandages  should  be  put  on  flrat — ^that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  clothing  is 
thrown  on.  Then  the  gruel  should  be  given,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  swal- 
lowed, the  ears  should  be  warmed  by  friction.  No  attempt  at  dressing 
should  be  made  till  the  gruel  is  taken  and  the  ears  are  warm ;  and  if  they 
cannot  be  restored  to  their  proper  temperature,  a  warm  cordial  of  ale  and 
spices  should  at  once  be  given.  Usually,  however,  there  is  no  occasion  finr 
this,  and  after  getting  the  stomaeh  attended  to,  the  skin  of  the  body  begins 
to  recover  its  natural  temperature,  and  the  extremities  become  warm  again. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  dressing  may  generaUy  be  efiEected,  but  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  it,«and  the  ddn  must  not  on  any  account  be  chilled. 
After  it  is  done,  a  feed  of  oats  and  a  few  split  beans  may  be  given  if  the 
appetite  seems  inclined  to  return ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  exhaustion  is 
excessive,  no  solid  food  can  be  taken  with  safely  till  the  next  day,and  gruel, 
with  cordials,  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  only  kin^  of  support  the  stomach 
w^  bear. 
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BROOM  COM,  ITS  HISTORY,  CULTURE,  AND  MiN- 

AGEMBNT. 


BT  HITCHSL  C.  HOWABD. 


The  oultiyatioa  of  broom  oom  has  never  been  brought  before  pablio  at- 
tention to  any  considerable  extent  It  forms,  however,  an  agricnltaral 
prodact  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  amounting,  probably,  to  as  much  in  value  as 
the  production  of  flax.  It  would  be  difficult  to  approximate  near  aoou- 
racy  in  estimating  the  amount  annually  grown,  as  we  have  no  official  re- 
ports or  tables  on  the  subject  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  its  introduction 
into  this  country  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Franklin.  He,  it  is  said,  discovered 
a  seed  while  examining  an  imported  whisk  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  in 
Philadelphia,  and  from  it  planted  in  his  garden  sprung  all  our  broom  com. 

Difference  of  soil  and  climate  has  produced  four  varieties,  separate  and 
distinct  of  themselves,  but  will  readily  hybridise  if  cultivated  together. 
They  are  generally  known  as  the  Common,  Early  Eastern,  Sampsra,  and 
Dwarf.  For  general  purposes  the  Common  is  preferable.  The  Early 
Eastern  will  come  into  market  three  or  four  weeks  sooner,  but  it  is  smaller 
in  mze  and  yields  less  per  acre.  The  Sampson  will  yield  more  pounds  per 
acre,  but  its  coarse,  large  size  renders  it  objectionable  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  Dwarf  possesses  fineness  and  flexibility  of  fiber,  thus  adapting  it  for 
making  brushes  and  &ncy  brooms,  but  its  cultivation  and  curing  is  usually 
attended  with  much  more  labor  than  the  other  varieties. 

Soil  well  adapted  to  Indian  com  is  likewise  adapted  to  broom  com. 
Oood  soil  is  of  course  preferable.  The  best  soil  for  it  is  a  deep,  alluvial 
sandy  schI,  such  as  is  found  on  our  firBt  river  bottoms.  The  ground  should 
be  freshly  plowed  and  well  harrowed,  then  drill  in  rows  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart  The  seed  should  be  perfectly  dean,  and  free  from  any  fibers 
of  the  brush,  as  tiiey  will  dog  the  driU.  Four  quarts  d£  seed  is  sufficient 
to  plant  one  acre.  The  space  between  the  seeds  should  be  about  four 
inches;  if  planted  on  good  strong  lan^  it  will  do  well  if  doser  together^ 
About  the  time  it  begins  to  appear  roD  the  ground  with  a  heavy  roller 
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this  pnlyerizes  the  lamps,  presses  the  fresh  earth  around  it,  and  on  some 
kinds  of  land  will  do  as  much  good  as  once  tending. 

We  often  hear  the  remark,  '4t  is  so  slow  in  starting,^  this  is  becanso  it 
is  then  sending  out  its  long  roots  and  preparing  for  a  more  vigorous  growth. 

As  soon  as  the  rows  appear  plainly,  go  through  it  with  a  harrow  made 
for  that  purpose,  twice  in  a  row,  allowing  it  to  go  into  the  row,  thereby  loos- 
ening the  earth  and  destroying  the^  grass  and  weeds ;  there  is  not  mueh 
danger  of  injuring  the  com.  Some  will  be  ooyered  up,  but  a  boy  with  a 
steel-toothed  garden  rake  will  uncover  it  as  fast  as  a  man  will  harrow. 
The  harrow  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  made  of  solid,  seasoned  oak 
plank,  triangular  shaped,  the  sides  ^ree  and  a  half  feet,  the  base  two  and 
a  half  feet,  set  full  of  one-half  inch  iron  or  steel  teeth,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  A  rope  attached  to  each  side  serves  as  a  handle  to 
ctotrolit 

The  tool  used  the  second  and-  third  tiouea  of  tending  is  **  Gibbi'  FaA^il 
CuMvalor,"  of  which  too  much  cwnot  be  said  in  commendation  aa  a&  im* 
plemei^t  for  dest^roying  weeds  and  loofleunf;  the  grounds ;  it  should  be  m 
m6Tt  general  use  for  the  eultrvation  of  other  Grope^  The  first  tjiae  in  goiiitg 
Arbttgh  the  com  witJbi  the  cultivalor,  set  tiie  teeth  to  throw  the  eaith  from 
IJhe  com,  as  it  will  not  bear  much  earth,  go  twice  in  a  row,  the  doser  the 
better.  The  next  tme^  of  tending^  which  d^mld  be  in  a  week  or  ton  day^ 
set  the  teeth  to  throw  the  earth  towards  the  eom,  this  gives  it  fresh  eartir 
and  covers  up  the  ssadlet  gf  ass  aiid  weeds.  I£  there  are  any  larger  weeds 
remaining  at  this  tin^e  tiiey  should  at  once  be  liemoved  In  t?wo  weeka 
more  go  through  it  again  tmbe  in  a  row"  with  a  good  sixed  single  shovel 
ptow,  banking  up  the  earth  around  the  roots  of  tine  com,  so  it  has  plen^ 
of  nourishment  for  its  ftiture  growth  and  maturity.  The  ten^g  ^  the 
<^op  is  in  general  at  this  time  completed ;  we  say  in  general,  because  it  isr 
impossible  to  prescribe  one  ruto  for  all  kindvof  soil  and  seasons.  The  ob- 
ject must  be  to  keep  the  soil  free  ttirm  gOm  tea^  weeds,  and  in  a  loose^ 
healthy  condition.  If  the  spring  Is  w^  and  the  weeds  have  the  advan^ 
age,  hoeing,  especially  in  the  wet?  places^  is  almost  mdispensahia  If  tUs. 
season  is  very  dry,  a  eondtant  stirrlDg  of  the  ground  is  very  beiiefi(aal. 
ddmetimes  one  tool  is  best  adapted  fbr  ihis.piurpoee,  and  sometimes  aneother. 
An  individual  that  cannot  tell  whait  iff  best  to  actoomplish  these  ekids  with* 
out-a  written  rule  had  better  let  its  cdhivatioa  alone. 

The  proper  time  for  cutting  or  galfiering  the  brush,  if  the  best  mm^kel 
]^rice  is  desired,  is  after  t^e  bbms  hare  Mien  and  before  the  seed  passes 
into  the  milk.  This  secures  the  hmA  in  the  best  condition^  but  the  seeA^ 
is  then  worthless.  This  meUicid  is  (jmtrMj  x^d  where  it  is  ci^tivated  ob 
an  esctensive  scale  and  sfaqiped  to  ifaoeaafeem  markei 
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If  Hie  seed  is  made  aea  objeo^  it  shoold  stead  until  the  seed  passoB  iato 
the  milk,  and  the  ker&el  attaiaed  fall  oae,  bat  not  hardened.  The  bn»h 
will  baye  lost  some  of  its  firesh,  green  appeuramce,  bat  is,  nevetthelessy 
good  and  merohantabla 

There  are  two  metho<b  used  in  harresting:  one,  in  wfatoh  &e  valae  o£ 
Ibe  seed  is  disregarded,  is  to  break  over  the  tops  of  each  row  separately 
four  or  five  ti3et  high ;  the  brash,  when  cut  is  immediately  taken  to  the 
scraper,  cleansed,  and  dried  on  scaffolds  in  sheds  or  barns.  The  scaffolds 
are  generally  constructed  of  lath  10  or  12  feet  in  length  and  laid  suooes- 
siyely  one  above  another  8  or  10  inches  apart,  the  brush  spread  on  thea^ 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  In  this  way  the  brush  is  kept  straight 
firom  the  time  it  is  cat  until  deposited  on  the  scaffold.  Two  sets  of  hands 
acs  required — one  in  the  field,  the  other  at  the  scraper.  The  process  of 
drying  the  brush  by  means  of  kilns  is  now  generally  discarded,  as  it  rea* 
ders  the  fibres  h^rsh  and  brittle. 

The  other  method  of  harvesting,  and  by  which  the  seed  is  preserved,  is 
by  breaking  alternate  handsful  of  two  rows  across  each  other  at  an  angle  of 
about  46'';  this  forms  what  is  called  a  table  on  which  the  brush,  after 
being  cut^  is  laid  to  dry.  The  stalks  should  be  cut  six  inches  in  length 
and  stripped  of  husks  at  the  time  of  catting*  If  the  weather  is  favorable 
it  can  remain  out  over  one  night — if  it  remains  out  longer,  it  is  bleaehed 
and  injured  by  the  dew.  It  is  not  e:q)ected,  howevjer,  to  be  perfectly  dry- 
when  suitable  for  hauling  in.  It  should  be  thrown  promiscuously  on 
scaffolds  2  or  3  feet  apart  in  a  well  ventilated  building.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  heat  from  the  moisture  it  still  contains ;  if  tolera- 
bly dry,  it  might  be  scaffoled  6  or  12  inches  deep,  but  should  be  handled 
over  once  a  day  for  two  or  three  days.  It  can  then  remain  until  scraped, 
the  process  of  which  will  be  next  described. 

An  expeditious  and  easy  manner  of  scraping  is  by  means  of  two  wooden 
cylinders,  2  J  feet  in  length  .by  10  inches  in  diameter,  securely  held  by  iron 
bands  around  each  end.  The  teeth,  2^  inches  in  length,  are  made  of 
wrought  iron  and  a  screw  cut  on  the  end  by  which  they  are  fastened  in 
the  cylinder.  The  cylinders  are  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions, 
and  can,  by  means  of  belts,  be  attached  to  any  ordinary  horse-power  or 
other  machinery. 

After  the  brush  is  scraped  it  is  next  baled.  For  this  purpose  a  substan- 
tial frame  is  necessary  S  by  4^  feet  around  and  4  or  6  feet  high.  The 
frame  is  filled  with  brush  laying  the  stems  out  at  each  end,  it  is  then 
pressed  down  into  as  small  compass  as  possible  by  means  of  iron  or  wooden 
screws,  bound  with  wire,  and  is  now  ready  for  market 

It  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  broom  corn  exhausts  land.    Any  crop  culti- 
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rated  for  a  nnmber  of  years  on  the  same  soil  will  impoveriah  it  unleas  en- 
riched by  manures  or  alluvial  deposits.  While  the  entire  growth  of  Indian 
oom  and  other  crops  is  remoyed  from  the  field  in  which  it  is  grown,  the 
stalks  and  blades  of  broom  com  remain  upon  the  ground  and  are  plowed 
under  the  following  year.  The  decomposition  of  so  large  an  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  cannot  fail  to  enrich  and  fertilize  the  soil.  Thorough 
and  repeated  applications  of  manures,  leached  ashes,  compost,  eta,  will 
improve  the  crop,  aad  what  crop  will  it  not  improve? 

The  yield  of  brush  depends  upon  the  soU,  season,  extent  of  cultivation, 
and  varies  from  860  pounds  to  860  pounds  per  acre ;  600  pounds  is  a  fisdr, 
averse  yield. 

The  price  of  the  brush  ranges  in  this  State  from  4  to  9  cents  per  pound. 
In  the  eastern  market  from  6  to  12  cents.  The  price  depends  on  the 
quality,  quantity  raised,  and  the  amount  in  market  All  these  considera- 
tions are  very  liable  to  fluctuation.  Its  intrinsic  value  depends  on  its 
eolor,  size,  fineness  and  flexibility. 

The  seed  of  broom  com,  when  ripened  and  cleaned,  forms  a  very  impor- 
tant item  in  its  cultivation.  All  kinds  of  stock  will  eat  it  readily ;  it  is 
especially  good  for  fattening  sheep  and  when  ground  makes  excellent  slop 
for  milch  cows.  It  yields,  in  a  fair  season,  from  40  to  80  bushels  per  acre, 
and  weighs  42  pounds  to  the  bushel 

Following  is  subjoined  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  cultivating  and 

profits  of  one  acre  for  1868 : 

To  plowing,  harrowiDgand  roUlDg $2  00 

*^  4  qaaru  of  seed  at  $1  00  per  buabel,and  planilog 60 

"  harrowing  and  aDcoverlDg 1  00 

•  caltivatiDg  first  timeand hoeing 2  00 

*'  coltivatiDg  and  plowing  second  and  third  times 2  00 

*•  harvesting 8  00 

•*  scraping  and  cleaning  seed 4  00 

•*  rent  of  land 6  00 

25  50 

By  712  pounds  brush  at  74  cent» $53  40 

**  60  bushels  of  seed  at  40  cents 24  00 

77  40 

Total  profits  from  one  acre , $61  90 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  VARIETIES  OF  SHEEP,  AND 
SHEEP  CULTURE  IN  OHIO. 

{Continued  Jrom  Ohio  Agricultural  Report  for  1862.) 
COMPILED  BY  JOHN  H.  KLIPFABT. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  LUSTRE  WOOL. 

[From  the  London  Farmer's  Magazine.] 

Wool  bad  ever  formed  an  important  item  in  the  receipts  of  the  stock 
firmer.  It  had  commanded  of  late  years  a  very  satisfactory  price,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  cotton  supply  being  interrupted  by  the  fearful  Ameri- 
can war,  it  appears  likely  to  do  so  for  some  years  to  come,  and  therefore  it 
behooved  them,  as  British  fiurmers,  to  endeavor,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  to  increase  the  growth  of  that  kind  of  wool  which  was  likely  to 
fetch  the  best  price  in  the  English  market^  other  matters  of  course  being 
considered.  It  must  be  the  object  of  the  British  fanner  to  produce  as 
much  stock  as  possible — a  subject  which*  was  to  be  introduced  next  month 
by  their  old  and  esteemed  firieud,  Mr.  Robert  Smith.  He  would  remark 
that  there  was  no  animal  that  would  so  well  repay  the  attention  of  the 
&rmer  as  the  sheep.  The  gentleman  who  was  about  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject for  consideration  that  evening  had  had  considerable  experience,  both 
of  English  and  foreign  wool,  and  no  doubt  they  all  looked  forward  to  an 
interesting  paper,  and  one  from  which  they  could  derive  most  useful  les- 
sons. 

Mr.  Anderson  then  said :  When  some  months  ago  a  conversation  on 
this  important  subject,  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  growth  of  lustre 
wool,  took  place  between  myself  and  a  few  members  of  this  club,  I  little 
thought  I  should  be  called  upon  to  write  a  paper  in  support  of  this  propo- 
sition. I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  time  has  been  so  occupied  with  my 
numerous  business  engagements  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  that 
attention  to  the  subject  which  it  deservea    Indeed,  had  I  consulted  my 
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own  feelings  in  the  matter,  I  should  have  declined  altogether  takbg  the 
prominent  position  which  I  occupy  this  evening ;  but,  knowing  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  the  interest  which  has  for  some  time  been  taken 
in  it  by  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  representatives  of  the 
worsted  trade,  I  could  not  refuse  to  collect  a  few  facts  together,  in  the  hope 
that  a  discussion  might  arise  which  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
growers  of  English  w<x>l  to  the  benefits  which  must  result  to  themselves, 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  country  at  large,  if  the  growth  of  this  valuable 
wool  is  materially  increased,  I  may  remark  that,  though  connected  with 
a  firm  which  consumes  a  large  quantity  of  wool,  I  am  not  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  increased  growth  of  Lustre  wool,  not  being  a  consumer  of  this 
description  of  wool  at  fiJl;  yet  I  am  well  aware  that  the  demand  for  this 
bright-haired  or  Lustre  wool  has  almost  exceeded  the  supply  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  I  think  from  the  gradually  increasing  price  of  this 
wool,  (which  I  shall  afterwards  show)  and  from  Uie  weight  of  fleeces  pro- 
duced, it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  to  o^isider  whether 
it  is  not  for  his  interest  to  try  and  increase  the  quantity  of  this  wool,  and 
whether  it  may  not  be  the  most  profitable  article  which  he  can  grow  on 
his  farm.  In  looking  through  "  James'  History  of  the  Worsted  Manufac- 
ture," I  find  a  great  many  curious  regulations  (made  centuries  ago,)  for 
the  protection  and  for  stimulating  the  growth  of  our  English  wools.  I 
hope  I  may  not  be  considered  tedious  if  I  give  a  few  of  these  quotations, 
to  show  the  importance  which  has  always  been  attached  to  the  growth  of 
wool  in  England.  I  may  here  remark  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  really  the  character  of  the  wool  produced  in  those  early 
days,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  long-wool,  from  the  style  of  goods 
said  to  be  manufactured,  and  also  from  the  want  of  competition  there  was 
in  the  growth  of  it  with  other  countries.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  and 
again  of  Edward  IV.,  a  number  of  English  sheep  were,  as  a  great  boon, 
allowed  to  be  transported  to  Spain  to  improve  the  Spanish  breed,  thus  de- 
noting that  English  wool  was  superior  to  Spanish  wool.  But  very  conclu- 
sive evidence  on  this  point  is  given  by  Capmany,  in  a  number  of  laws 
drawn  up  in  the  year  1438,  and  confirmed  in  1493,  by  municipal  authori- 
ties of  Barcelona,  for  regulating  the  manufacture  of  cloth  (woolen  and 
worsted)  from  fine  English  wool.  It  appears  that  there  were  thirty  of 
these  regulations.  The  first  prohibits  the  "  mixture  of  another  wool  with 
the  English ; "  others  relate  to  precautions  for  "  preserving  the  purity  of 
the  wool  in  shipping,  &c."  We  are  also  informed  by  Capmany  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  fabrics  made  from  English  wool  were  sometimes  sent  to 
England.  Considerable  commercial  intercourse  existed  between  England 
and  Spain  in  the  middle  ages,  and  Spanish  merchants  trading  hither  were 
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grafted  mmj  umzmBitiefl.    Our  early  anceatoni,  the  Saxons,  had  large 
^ka  of  sheep,  a&d  prodoced  great  quaatities  of  wool,  which  must  have 
heen  ol  fine  quiditj,  as  k  brought  high  prices ;  and  it  is  fiiirlj  f^gued  by 
Hr.  Jaoiflsdii^  tiiej  could  not  have  consumed  all  the  wool  thej  produced, 
1^  therefore  doubtless  exported  lai^gely  to  Flanders,  then  distinguished 
fi>r  the  variety  and  beau^  of  its  woolen  fabrics.    In  his  quotation  from 
Dr.  Henry's  History  of  England,  voL  2,  book  2,  chapter  6tb,  we  learn 
'^tito  fleece  was,  in  the  time  of  ike  Saxons,  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  sheep,"    Maopherson,  in  his  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  1,  page  288, 
Bays :  '^  That  there  was  an  export,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  dispropor- 
tionate price  fleeoe  appears  to  have  been  compared  with  the  whole  sheep, 
alad  also  £rom  the  high  price  of  wool.    From  the  earliest  periods  English 
wool  has  been  remarkable  for  the  length  and  fineness  of  its  staple,  and 
general  adaption  for  clothing."    To  show  that  it  was  extensively  pioduced| 
I  may  quote  Matdiew,  of  Westnunster,  an  historian  of  the  Norman  period, 
iHio  asserts  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  kept  warm  by  the- 
wool  of  Ekigiaiid,  made  into  cloth  by  the  Flemish  manufacturers;  and, 
however  hyperbolical  this  language  may  appear,  Mr.  James  justly  says  : 
'^  UnqnestaonaUy  the  duly  on  its  export  formed  during  the  early  periods 
of  our  history  the  princi^  source  of  revenue  of  the  national  exchequer." 
Br.  Whitaker,  in  his  HistKHy  of  Craven,  published  in  1805,  faking  of  the 
value  of  wool  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  says :  "  A  sack  of 
wool  consisted  (according  to  Spielman,)  of  twenty-six  stones,  each  weir- 
ing fourteen  pounds.    A  laborer  then  only  received  a  penny  per  day,  and 
ah  ox  was  worth  about  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence ;  whence  it  fol- 
lowed that  at  that  time  two  and  a  half  st<^ies  of  wool  would  purchase  an 
<Hc,  whereas  now,  in  1805,  a  laborer  will  earn  the  value  of  a  stone  of  wool 
in  a  week."    The  monks  of  Fountain's  Abby,  in  the  North  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  appear  to  have  possessed  large  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  Craven 
district    Those  Qocks  fttmished  a  large  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
monastery.    It  appears  that  to  pay  the  heavy  ransom  of  Bichard  L,  one 
yearns  worf  was'  borrowed  of  the  "Cistertian  order  of  Mcwks,"  towards 
riisidg  tlie  anK>unt    P^tinent  to  the  foregoing^  Jamep,  from  whom  I 
qaoie,  gives  a  balance  sheet  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  kingdom 
in  1354,  (preserved  in  the  Exchequer  Becords,)  showing  that  the  balance 
in  £»vor  (k  ihiB  country  was  to  the  amountof  £255,204  3a  6d;  the  exports 
being  £294,184  17s.  2d,  and  the  imports  £38,970  18s.  8d.    In  this  amount 
there  was  no  less  than  81,651i  sacks  of  wool  at  £6  per  sack,  making  a  totid 
of  £189,900  fior  wool  alone,  and  this  exportation  of  raw  material  took 
place  in  the  &ee  of  an  enlarged  home  manufacture.    In  the  reign  of  Henry 
Yir.,  tbo  woolen  trade  was  greatfy  extended  in  this  kingdomi  and  this 
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king,  to  use  the  quaint  language  of  Defoe,  ''  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
unwrought  wool,  and  to  enoonrage  foreign  mana&oturers  to  settle  herei 
several  of  whom,  ooming  oyer,  established  the  manufacture  of  doth  in 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  (it  is  said)  they  found  the  people  tractable: 
the  bays  in  Ciolchester,  in  Ed^x,  the  Says,  at  Sudberry,  in  Suffolk; 
broadcloths,  in  Wiltshire;  kerseys  and  narrow  cloths,  at  HaUfeuc  and 
neighborhood  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.''  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIL  that  a  statute  was  passed  to  check  the  forestalling  of  wooL 
This  was  re-enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  a  clause  run  thus : 
"  During  ten  years  next  ensuing,  no  person  shall  buy  any  wool  before  the 
16th  of  August  next  after  the  shearing  of  the  same,  but  such  as  would 
•  make  cloth  or  yam  thereof,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  double  the  value ;  and 
no  stranger  should  buy  any  wool  before  Candlemas  day  next  after  sheering 
thereof."  Other  enactments  were  also  passed  during  this  reign,  which 
establish  beyond  doubt  tiie  high  estimation  in  which  wool,  from  sheep 
bred  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  held ;  nay,  that  worsted  yam  could 
only  be  spun  from  such  wool ;  and  from  other  enactments  we  discover  that 
large  quantities  were  exported  to  France  and  Flanders  for  ''  the  manufiM)- 
ture  of  Russeirs  worsted  and  other  cloths; "  so  that  "  as  a  particular  en- 
actment goes,  Norwich  and  other  Norfolk  towns  were  not  only  most  likely 
to  be  brought  to  utter  ruin  and  decay,  but  the  inhabitants  to  be  destitute 
of  any  way  of  getting  an  honest  living." 

No  stronger  evidence,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  the  value  of  this  wool, 
and  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  abroad.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the 
laws  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  One  was  to  the  intent  that 
no  person  should  hold  above  two  farms,  or  keep  2,400  sheep,  unless  the 
land  be  inherited  or  held  by  a  spiritual  person.  On  account  oi  the  great 
profit  which  came  f5rom  sheep,  some  persons  kept  24,000,  some  20,000, 
others  from  5,000  to  10,000;  whereby  a  good  sheep,  which  used  to  be 
sold  for  2s.  and  4d.,  or  at  the  most  83.,  had  risen  to  6s.,  5s.  or  49.  (at  the 
least) ;  and  a  stone  of  wool,  which,  in  some  countries,  used  to  be  sold  for  Is. 
6d.  or  Is.  8d.,  had  risen  to  49.  or  83.  4d.  at  the  least;  and  in  others,  where 
the  price  had  been  2s.  4d.,  2s.  8d.  or  83.  at  most,  was  then  6s.,  or  4s.  8d.  at 
least  In  the  year  1888  the  finest  wool  was  about  5s.  per  stone  over  and 
above  409.  per  sack  duty  on  exportation.  The  price  was  undoubtedly  set 
low  by  the  royal  wool  stapler,  as  he  was  a  purchaser  without  competition. 
McPherson  (vol.  1,  p.  521)  says :  "Edward  III.  had  a  grant  from  Parliment 
of  20,000  sacks  of  wool  He  fixed  the  price,  payable  in  two  years,  at  which 
the  best  wool  of  the  several  counties  should  be  settled  for  per  sack,  namely : 
Hereford,  £3;  Shropshire,  £7;  Lincoln,  £6 133.  4d.;  Gloucester,  Worces- 
ter, Chester  and  Flintshire,  £6  63.  8d.  j^  Leicester,  Stafford,  Oxford,  Som- 
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enet  and  York,  (except  Craven)  £6;  Northampton  and  Nottingham,  £6 
188.  4d.;  Warwick,  £5  6s.  &d.  All  inferior  wool  as  they  could  agree. 
These  prices,  settled  bj  the  king,  were  doubtless  below  the  value  of  the 
wool  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Qinoiardini,  in  his  *' Epitome  of 
the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Antwerp,^'  writes :  "And,  fix)m  England,  Ant- 
werp receives  vast  quantities  of  fine  and  coarse  draperies,  fringes,  and 
other  things  of  that  kind,  of  great  value;  also  the  finest  wool."  Smith, 
in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Wool,"  (vol.  1,  p.  102)  shows  that  the  annual  export 
(^woolen  goods  alone,  at  this  period,  from  England  to  Antwerp,,  amouilted 
to  £750,000  sterling.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  weavers  who 
mixed  Spanish  wool  with  English  were  under  the  penalty  of  having  the 
fiibric  produced  burned.  This  clearly  establishes  the  high  quality  of  Eng- 
lish wool ;  and  although  we  must  admit  that  the  Spanish  wool  was  likely 
to  be  improved  by  the  introduction  of  English  sheep  into  Spain,  by  per- 
mission of  Edward  the  Third,  still  we  find  that  wool  from  England  was 
imported  into  Spain  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  doth  then  produced ; 
and,  as  we  know,  that  Spain  and  England  were  then  the  only  wool-growing 
countries  in  the  world,  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  England  produced  the 
finest  quality.  Hence,  also,  the  importation  into  Flanders,  which  country 
then  produced  a  higher  quality  of  woolen  fitbric  than  any  other. 

I  am  now  led  to  consider  what  kind  of  wool  it  is  most  likely  we  ex- 
ported, and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  it  was  our  Norfolk  long  wool, 
as  best  fitted  for  making  worsted.  Again  I  refer  to  Mr.  James^  who  quotes 
from  Lord  Herbert's  life  of  Henry  the  Eighth :  '*  That  it  was  provided  that 
no  unwrought  wool  should  be  exported  out  of  the  kingdom."  Yet  the 
statute  book  at  this  period  did  not  contain  any  prohibition  against  the  ex 
portation  of  unwrought  wool,  except  that  of  Norfolk  sheep.  For  ages  ex- 
treme attention  had  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  fleece  of  this 
breed,  upon  which  depended  the  staple  trade  of  the  district ;  and  because 
of  the  fineness  and  length  of  the  staple,  and  its  particular  adaption  for  ma- 
king worsted,  it  had  been  much  sought  after  by  the  continental  weavers  of 
worsted,  and  by  various  illegal  means  carried  out  of  the  country.  Now, 
however,  the  export  had  become  so  extensive  to  supply  the  foreign  ma- 
kers of  says,  Bussels,  worsted,  &;c.,  as  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the 
home  manufacture ;  and  a  law  was  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  which  tended  greatly  to  revive  and  encourage  the  drooping  domes- 
tic manufacture,  whereby  it  was  declared  '^That  none  should  carry  be- 
yond the  sea  any  Norfolk  wool  meet  for  making  worsted  stammins,  upon 
forfeiture  of  40s.  for  every  stone  of  wool  so  carried  beyond  the  sea."  In 
1554,  a  statute  concerning  Bussels^  satins  and  satin  reverses  recites,  "That 
for  late  years  past  there  used  to  be  manu&ctured  beyond  the  sea  (of  Nor- 
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folk  wool)  and  then  imported  into  England,  whereby  the  mysterieB  <rf 
worsted-making  and  weaving  and  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
wich, which  were  formerly  well  maintuned  by  ike  weaving  and  making 
of  worsteds,  were  reduced  very  much,  snch  worsted  being  brought  out  ctf 
estimation  and  of  very  little  worth  either  in  this  realm  or  foreign  countries, 
the  said  satins  being  worn  in  lieu  thereof.  To  remedy  this,  the  mayor  and 
certain  citizens  and  merchants  (whose  names  are  mentioned)  have  ftt  their 
great  costs  in  bringing  over  strangers,  and  in  making  looms  for  them  to 
work  with,  produced  of  Norfolk  wool,  Russels*  satins,  and  satin  reversed, 
and  fustians  of  Naples,  to  be  hereafter  called  Norwich  satins  and  Norwi<A 
fustians.'^  Then  follows,  ^'  That  in  consideration  of  these  good  services  of 
the  mayor  and  his  colleagues,  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  fellowship, 
granting  powers  to  the  wardens  diligently  to  view  and  seardi  and  see  all 
the  Bussels,  &c.,  those  truly  and  workmanlike  wrought  to  be  sealed  with 
a  seal  of  lead,  whereby  it  might  be  known  to  buyers  and  merditrnts  that 
the  same  are  allowed  to  be  truly  made;  such  as  were  defective  to  be  cut 
in  two."  James  says  at  page  103,  "  What  these  peculiaor  fiibrics,  now  for 
the  first  time  made  in  Norwich,  were,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine."  The 
satins  were  perhaps,  judging  from  their  name,  a  glossy  article,  sconewhat 
resembling  bombazin,  whose  manufacture  it  seems  to  be  settled  the  Dutch 
imported  hither  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Naples  was  unquestionably  noted  at  this  period,  1654:,  for  the  luxury  of 
the  dress  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  making  of  fine  worsteds.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  these  fustians  of  Naples,  afterwards  designated  Nor- 
wich fustians,  were  of  fine  texture.  I  cannot  define  exactly  what  these 
particular  fabrics  were ;  but  the  bombazin  and  Norwich  crapes  were  forty 
years  ago  both  durable,  and  the  Norwich  crape  elegant  The  bombazin 
was  in  texture  much  like  French  merino  to  the  eye,  but  not  to  the  touch — 
to  the  touch  it  was  rigid ;  but  Norwich  crape  to  the  eye  was  perfection, 
and  came  as  near  to  plain  Irish  poplin  as  anything  I  can  conceive.  In 
1622  (James  L)  a  proclamation  was  issued,  which  declared  that  the  expor- 
tation of  wool  and  woolen  yarn,  &c.,  increased  foreign  manufactures,  and 
brought  about  the  decline  and  decrease  in  the  sale  of  our  home  manufac- 
tures. This  proclamation  forbade  exportation  altogether,  and  is  the  first 
for  total  prohibition.  Edward  III.,  for  his  own  royal  convenience,  only 
occasionally  prohibited  exportation ;  for  it  would  appear  that,  conjointly 
with  his  ordinances,  he  granted  licenses  to  export,  to  certain  persons,  hi 
the  reign  of  James  L,  wool  fell  from  833.  to  18s.  per  tod.  This  created 
such  alarm  that  a  special  commission  inquired  into  the  cause :  1.  Why 
wool  had  fallen  in  price?  2.  How  to  prevent  the  export  of  wool  and 
woolen  yarn  ?    8.  How  cloths  and  stuflEj  made  of  our  wool  might  be  more 
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geaerallj  worn?  McPheiaon  (vol.  1,  p.  481)  writes,  "That  during  tke 
leigQ  of  Edward  lU.,  the  exportation  of  wool  had  been  prohibited,  except 
by  Bojal  lioenfle,  which  was  yery  liberallj  made  use  of;  but  now  (Charles 
8L)  there  was  a  general  statutory  pr(diibition  in  express  terms.  "This," 
lie  says,  "  was  the  first  statute  prohibiting  the  export  of  wool ;  but  aa  ex* 
oqHion  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Channel  Islands,  whither  it  was  allowed 
to  export  3,800  tods  of  uncombed  wools,  eaoh  tod  to  contain  82  lbs.  The 
stocking  manufacture,  which  had  now  sprung  up  in  these  islands,  was  no 
doubt  the  reason  of  the  indulgence.  Sundry  penalties  were  inflicted  for 
the  exportation  of  wool,  but  still  very  much  found  its  way  into  France, 
where  the  worsted  manufacture  could  not  be  sustained  without,  and  every 
sizatagem  was  used  to  obtain  the  wool  of  England.  Long  and  soft  in.  the 
stifle,  it  was  now,  indeed,  aa  necessary  for  the  French  manufacture 
(worsted)  as  it  had  fbrmeriy  been  for  that  of  Flanders."  The  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  wool  have  never  answered  the  end  contemplated ; 
for  where  there  is  demand  and  gain,  the  contraband  trade  will  continue.  . 

Fortery's  pamphlet,  "Englaad's  interest  by  trade  asserted,"  printed  in 
1671,  contains  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  contraband  trad^, 
earned  on  by  the  French  in  our  combing  wools,  and  the  evils  resulting 
therefrom.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage :  "  Every  pack  of 
wool  sent  to  France  doth  prevent  us  not  only  the  benefit  of  the  manufac- 
ture thereof,  but  of  two  packs  more  besides  itself,  viz,  thus :  it  being  comb- 
ing and  combed  wool  for  the  most  part  exported  thither.  The  French, 
having  no  wools  of  their  own,  but  such  as  are  very  coarse,  are  not  able  to 
make  fine  cloths  or  stu&,  there  being  none  in  all  the  world  fit  for  that 
purpose  but  ours  only,  except  in  North  Holland,  and  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fine  wool,  all  others  being  likewise  coarse,  bat  Spanish  wool,  and 
that  much  too  fine,  especially  for  worsted  stufis,  and  not  in  any  wise  fit  for 
combing,  so  that,  without  English  or  Irish  wools,  there  can  be  no  quan- 
tity of  tine  worsted  stuffd  nor  a  middle  sort  of  cloth  made  in  the  worid." 
The  act  of  10th  and  11th  William  III,  chap.  10th,  recites  "that  wool, 
and  woolen  manufactures,  cloth,  serge,  baize,  kerseys,  and  other  stujB&, 
made  or  mixed  with  wool,  are  the  greatest  and  mo8t  profit%ble  commodi- 
ties of  the  kingdom.  The  value  of  land  and  the  trade  of  the  nation  do 
chiefly  depend  thereon,  and  gi^at  quantities  of  the  like  manufactures  have 
been  of  late  made,  and  are  daily  increasing  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  and 
in  the  English  plantations  in  America,  and  are  exported  thence  into  for- 
eign markets  heretofore  supplied  from  England,  and  which  will  inevitably 
sink  the  value  of  lands,  and  tend  to  the  ruin  (^f  Uie  trade  of  the  woolen 
manufactures  of  this  realm." 

Enactments  were  passed  subjecting  the  vessels  freighted  with  suchgood^ 
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from  such  places  to  foifeitore,  besides  inflicting  upon  all  persons  aidmg  or 
abetting  in  the  export  a  fine  of  $500.    Do  not  oyerlook  the  tsiCt  that  there 
was  no  prohibition  to  the  export  from  Ireland  and  the  American  planta- 
tions to  England ;  it  was  especially  against  the  export  from  these  ooan* 
tries  to  foreign  States,  establishing  the  fact  that  the  government  was  jeal- 
ously alive,  as  they  thought^  to  the  importance  of  supporting  and  protect- 
ing the  wool  growers  and  woolen  manufactures.    Dr..Davenant,  a  writer 
of  the  "  Reports  to  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts,"  says,  "  The  annual 
income  on  which  the  whole  population  subsisted,  and  of  which  taxes  of  all 
kinds  were  paid,  amounted  to  about  £48,000,000,  and  the  yearly  rent  of 
the  land  to  £10,000,000."    Mr.  James  thus  expresses  himself:  <' What  a 
grand,  what  an  astonishing  impression  this  conveys  of  the  wealth  accruing 
firom  the  handicraft  employed  in  wool-producing  merchandise,  nearly 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  annual  income  of  the  realm,  and  almost 
approaching  to  the  value  of  the  land."    Gregory  King,  at  this  period, 
valued  the  whole  of  the  wool  shorn  in  England  at  £6»000,000,  and  with 
the  value  of  the  materials  at  £8,000,000.    This  estimate  is  vouched  by 
^.  Davenant    A  manufacturer  of  Northamptonshire,  in  1739,  m  the 
reign  of  Gteorge  11.,  says,  "  The  wools  of  Warwickshire,  Northampton- 
shire, Lincolnshire  and  Butlandshire,  part  of  Hunks,  Beds,  Bucks,  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Bomney  Marshes,  with  some  parts  of  Norfolk,  have  been 
accounted  the  longest  and  finest  combing  wool    But  of  late  (by  the  im- 
provement in  the  breed  of  sheep  and  different  kind  of  feeding)  there  is 
some  large  fine  combing  wool  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  counties  in  Eng- 
land."   He  then  speaks  of  the  wool  of  certain  districts  in  Ireland — Tippe- 
rary.  Limerick,  Ealkenny,  Kerry,  Waterford,  Connaught  and  Cork — as  no 
way  inferior  to  the  long  wool  of  England,  except  a  small  quantity  of  wool 
that  grew  in  some  parts  of  Leicester  and  the  south  marshes  of  Lincoln- 
shire, which  was  longer  than  any  wool  grown  in  any  part  of  England  be- 
sides, and  was  of  a  beautiftil  shining  color,  although  long,  yet  very  fine 
and  soft;,  and  bearing  an  exceeding  good  gloss,  superior  to  that  of  any  of 
the  wool  of  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1749  the  woolen  trade  was  prosperous,  and  artizans  in  this 
manufacture  were  fully  employed.  I  find  ftom  a  table  of  the  average  price 
of  Lincolnshire  wool  from  1700  to  1749,  that  the  highest  price  was  23&  in 
1717  per  tod  of  28  lbs.,  and  the  lowest  18s.  In  1749  the  price  was  19s., 
6d.  At  this  period  a  great  change  was  taking  place  in  the  quality  of  wool 
grown  in  England.  Long-wooled  sheep  were  more  general  throughout  the 
kingdooQu  They  were  to  be  found  in  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  Devon- 
shire, Durhami  Yorkshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Notts,  Warwickshire  imd  other 
counties. 
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Bz^t  in  tbe  iiuoi^  Iinds  loiig  wool  haa  ceased  ta  bd  a  peeid^ 
of  Norfolk,  which  now,  by  a  atrange  metamorphoaia^  auppliea  exoollent  ma* 
t6riala  for  doth. 

I  think  I  have  shown  dearly  ihait  wool  has  ever  been  «  most  important 
article  of  commeree,  both  in  its  raw  state  and  when  manufiMtnied.  Nay, 
I  may  say  the  fact  is  established  that  wool  may  be  considered  the  only 
national  staple  we  possess.  Italy  has  its  staple— silk ;  Portagal  and  Spaio, 
wine  (the  vine),  as  also  France  and  the  Bhenish  provinoes;  whilst  to  Spain 
we  may  point  at  an  early  period  of  our  history  as  a  coantry  competing  widi 
na  in  wool  and  also  woolen  manufactures. 

In  the  slight  historical  sketch  I  have  given,  you  will  recollect  I  pointed 
out  to  you  that  Spain  had  greatly  benefitted  by  tiie  introduction  of  our  breed 
of  sheep,  in  the  reign  of  Edmxds  Third  wd  Fourth.  These  Acts  being 
established,  the  importance  to  agriculturists  of  the  <][nestion,  how  we  can 
supply  a  rising  demia^d  for  a  particular  kind  of  wool — '*the  lustre  wool"-^ 
is  apparent  To  the  agriculturists  I  dare  not  offer  a  word  of  advice  touch- 
ing the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  this  or  that  breed  of  sheep.  I  can 
only  convey  to  them,  as  a  worsted  spinner  and  manu&cturer,  a  knowledge 
of  &e  want  of  this  particular  kind  of  wool  at  the  present  day.  To  them  I 
also  point  out  the  fact,  that  our  woolen  trade  has  greatly  increased,  and 
would  still  more  largely  increase  had  we  sufficient  of  the  raw  material  To 
.  establish  this,  I  draw  attention  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Bradford  and  the  woolen  districts,  on  March  26  th,  1859.  It  com- 
mences  thus :  "The  very  high  price  of  combing  wool  has  led  to  th^  con- 
sideration, whether  it  is  not  possible  to  encourage  its  growth,  the  high  priee 
being  attributable  to  the  consumption  of  this  kind  of  wool  gaining  upon 
its  growth."  It  further  states  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  of  opinion 
that  no  large  additional  supply  can  be  expected  from  the  hcHne  grow«n 
(this  I  hope  our  home  growers  will  prove  is  an  erroneous  opinion) ;  points 
out  &om  whence  supplies  might  be  obtained,  and  invites  the  cn^ganizatioii 
of  societies,  to  disseminate  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries  ike 
information  on  management  already  at  command.  In  the  appendix  to 
this  circular  is  the  foUowiug  declaration : — "  This  Chamber  is  consdous  that 
the  peculiar  excellences  of  our  long^ools  are  dependent  upon  our  temper- 
ate and  humid  dimate  and  succulent  grasses." 

In  February,  1861)  another  circular  was  issued,  enticed  ^'Address  of  the 
Wool-Supply  Association  of  the  Bradford  and  Halifkx  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  all  Parties  interested  in  the  Qrowth  of  Coloniail  and  other  Foreign 
Wobla"  In  this  document  they  again  speak  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
long- wool  ^  The  wool  required  shouldi  ihey  say,  hare  a  staple  from  foulr 
14-B. 
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to  se^en  inohei  in  length,  of  oniform  quality  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  bright  and  luBtrons  in  appeaiance.  In  addremng  foreign  growenni 
they  point  to  the  fact — ^not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  account — that  ''the 
flocks*'  should  be  pastured  as  much  as  possible  upon  succulent  grasses,  simi- 
lar to  those  grown  in  Great  Britain,  the  object  being  to  get  a  bright  lus- 
trous wool.  Your  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  demand  for  this 
particulaiT  kind  of  wool^  the  home  supply  of  which,  you  have  been  informedi 
is  outgrown  by  the  demand  for  home  consumption,  besides  our  having  cus- 
tomers from  France  and  Germany,  the  question  arises : — "  Does  this  demaild 
for  a  national  staple  assume  a  character  and  dimemdons  sufficiently  int^ 
esting  to  fiurmera  to  justify  them  in  considering  whether  wool  may  not  be 
a  product  more  and  more  worthy  of  attention  as  the  means  to  the  end  of 
rendering  their  operations  more  profitable? 

I  have  been  muck  impressed  by  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Cobden,  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  trial  of  steam  plows,  which  recentiy  took  place  in  the 
Lothian&  "What  is  it,"  he  says,  "that  constitutes  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture, or  any  other  pursuit?  It  is  to  have  a  flourishing  and  increasing 
number  of  customers."  And  he  pointed  to  the  fiact  that  your  largest  con- 
sumers are  the  manufSEicturing,  mining  and  industrial  population  of  this 
country.  Further,  he  remarks,  addressing  as  he  was  a  large  and  influen- 
tial number  of  agriculturists,  "I  need  not  tell  you,  who  are  so  fisir  advanced 
in  the  science  of  agriculture,  that  that  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
all  scientific  agriculture,  is  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  production 
of  the  manure-producing  animals — the  cattie  and  sheep  which  you  rear  on 
your  land ;  hence  it  becomes  a  question  whether,  with  tiie  present  increased 
consumption  of  wool  in  England,  and  also  the  increased  consumption  of 
mutton  and  beef  in  some  districts  (and  I  emphasize  some  distrtcu)^  it  would 
not  be  more  profitable  to  the  farmers  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  the 
growth  of  wool,  mutton  and  beef,  which,  under  certain  conditions  of  soil, 
'&a,  might  be  more  profitable  than  wheat,  particularly  as  the  foreign  mar- 
kets for  wheat  are  extensively  open  to  us.  And  may  I  not  here  remark 
that  wheat,  possessing  a  character  (by  a  meicifiil  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence) adapting  it  for  cultivation  in  all  climes  where  civilized  man  becomes 
resident,  and  can  therefore  be  almost  universally  grown,  is  as  a  product 
of  land  contrasted  with  wool,  less  under  the  influence  of  dimate,  and  there- 
fore open  to  more  general  growth.  I  think  we  have  no  fear  of  any  want 
of  cereal  produce,  but  unless  the  English  agriculturist  bestirs  himself  we 
may  justiy  apprehend  the  scarcity  of  long-wools;  and  as  they  have  not  yet 
been  grown  in  any  other  country  to  the  same  perfection,  arising,  as  we  h&ye 
evidence,  partiy  &om  the  pasturage,  partiy  horn  the  breed,  and  also  (gen- 
erally) from  the  care  taken  of  long-wool&  I  do  think  the  agriculturist  will 
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not  think  me  intrusive  in  nrging  the  consideration  of  this  question  upon 
him;' 

An  inteJKgent  farmer,  resident  in  Yorkshire,  kindly  furnished  me  with 
the  following: — "The  lustrous  condition  of  wool  depends  much  on  cleanli- 
ness, and  here  attention  is  required  from  the  shepherd.  Such  attention 
would  be  highly  remunerative."  Another  writes :  "This  wool — ^the  lustre 
— ^is  grown  both  from  Lincolns  and  Leicesters,  and  also  a  cross  between  the 
two  from  Hoggets,*  and  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  cleanness  of  the  sheep 
and  the  land  Uiey  are  grazed  and  fed  upon,  more  than  upon  the  breed  of 
long-wooled  sheep.  When  it  is  bright-haired  and  glossy,  we  can  always 
sill  it  for  more  money.  The  best  dass  of  Hog's  wool»  about  Bipon,  gen- 
erally  commands  the  best  price  in  this  district,  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  land  they  feed  upon."  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  many  others. 
Leicester  rams  have  been  sent  out  to  India,  China,  &c,  but  from  my  own 
knowledge  the  wool  deteriorates  in  length  after  the  first  cross,  and  can  only 
be  kept  up  in  anything  like  length  by  great  care  and  attention.  A  gen* 
tleman  firom  Leicestershire,  whose  operations  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
sheep,  has  given  me  some  interesting  particulars, upon  the  subject  Being 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  demand  for  the  par* 
ticular  kind  of  wool  now  in  great  request,  he  spoke  of  the  increased  value  of 
wool  generally,  and  said  that  his  profits  were  incident  alone,  and  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  production  of  mutton  and  wool.  Beef  was  a  simple  ad- 
dendum, not  particularly  note- worthy  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  inas- 
much as  on  his  farm  the  fleece  alone  paid  his  rent  Taxing  him  with  his 
estimate  of  profits,  I  asked  him  whether  there  was  not  an  indirect  element 
overlooked  ?  and  he  ultimately  admitted  that  apart  from  the  mutton  and 
wool,  there  was  an  indirect  profit  incident  to  the  fact  that  the  manure-pro- 
ducing animal  gave  back  to  the  soil  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  was  taken 
from  it  I  think  the  landlords  will  notice  this  assertion.  This  statement, 
to  my  mind,  as  a  mere  man  of  commerce,  appeared  anomalous,  but  he  for- 
tified his  declaration  by  sajing  that  a  soil  but  slightly  prolific,  became 
abundantly  fertile  through  the  droppings  of  sheep :  in  other  words,  that 
which  gave  but  poor  pasturage  to  the  sheep  this  year,  became,  when  disin- 
tegrated in  the  stomach  of  the  sheep,  a  source  of  civiL'zation,  which  made 
the  pasturage  of  the  next  year  infinitely  more  abundant  He  gave  me 
other  facts  well  worthy  of  notice.  These  were,  that  a  Leicester  flock  taken 
by  him  to  Ireland,  degenerated  rapidly ;  and  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  this  might  not  be  attributed  to  crosses,  he  assured  me  that  botSi 
the  ewes  and  tups  of  this  degenerated  flock  were  pure  Leicestera  Em- 
phatically he  said  their  wool  became  no  longer  the  covering  as  it  were 

*  A]iog^-«hoggett-*a1iftggerUl,  is  »'iuioie  giTen  I9  ikeep  after  wi6«oiiigiatUtli^rD,«--KiJP- 
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of  sheep,  btit  like  that  of  the  goat,  (I  use  his  own  language)  not  forgetting 
the  physiological  &c!t  that  the  goat's  covering  is  hair,  whilst  that  of  the  sheep 
is  wooL  All  this  shows  that  elimalie  and  soil  are  ^e  causes  which  enable 
the  agriculturist  of  England  to  grow  lustre  wooL 

The  large  quantity  of  wool  which  is  imported  from  India,  is  a  very  use- 
ful wool  for  blanket  and  carpet  manu&cture,  but  it  does  not  compete  with 
our  long  English  wools.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  Australian  colo- 
nies, the  whole  coming  from  there  being  adapted  for  clothing,  except  the 
longer  staples,  which  compete  with  our  Down  wools  and  Gterman  wools. 
There  are  hopes  that  at  some  time  we  may  get  from  New  Zealand  a  long 
staple  wool;  but»  at  present,  the  wool  of  that  colony  lacks  the  lustre, 
which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  our  long  wools.  To  show  the  charac- 
ter of  the  present  competition  our  long  wools  have  to  sustain,  I  have  col- 
lected a  few  samples  of  the  wools,  produced  in  the  countries  from  whence 
we  obtain  our  largest  supplies,  and  also  samples  of  our  long  wools.  These 
will  shoW|  even  to  the  uninitiated,  the  difference  between  the  wools  of  the 
several  countries  represented,  and  the  really  small  competition  our  long 
wools  have  to  fear.  From  Canada  we  have  received  a  small  supply,  at 
uncertain  intervals,  of  a  wool  very  much  resembling  our  Leicester  wool; 
but  this  wool  is  very  much  depreciated  in  value,  from  the  want  of  cleared 
enclosures  for  the  sheep  to  graze  in.  This  want  causes  the  wool  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  burr  or  seed,  gathered  by  the  wanderers,  which  burr  or  seed 
is  very  troublesome  to  the  manufacturers ;  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
Oanada  will  be  able  to  supply  us  with  such  wool.  I  am,  moreover,  of 
opinion  that  Canada  can  never  compete  with  our  long  wools,  the  climate 
differing  so  greatly  from  our  own,  which  is  manifestly  well  adapted  for  its 
production.  The  wool  or  hair  which  shows  the  most  brilliant  lustre  is  the 
mohair,  the  produce  of  the  Angora  goat  I  find  that  the  imports  of  this 
most  desirable  wool  have  not  increased  much ;  but  that  the  price  this  year, 
notwithstanding  the  disorganization,  to  some  extent,  of  trade,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  American  war,  is  higher  than  it  was  before,  showing  the 
increased  demand  foj  lustre  wools,  and  the  appreciation  the  products  man- 
ufeustured  from  lustre  wools  are  held  in  by  our  customers  throughout  the 
world.  I  find,  further,  that  English  lustre  wool,  during  the  seven  years 
inclusive  of  July  Ist^  1849,  to  Joly  Ist^  1855,  averaged  12^.  per  pound, 
showing  the  regularly  increasing  value  of  this  wool,  and  therefore  proving 
the  desirabililjy  of  increasing  its  growth.  The  present  price  of  Leicester 
and  Lincoln,  and  indeed  all  tiie  home-grown  lustre  wools  is  about  Is.  lOd. 
per  pound.  Not  being  practically  acquainted  with  the  best  means  of  in- 
creasing  the  growth  I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  any  advice  on  the  subjeot, 
but  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  I  have  awakened  an  interest  on  this  import- 
juot  sak^  ia  thi  mao4  of  tb^  grower  oC  wool    Of  eouise  th(9  ohief  qwh 
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ticM  for  the  fiurmeir  to  ootusider  are,  fifst^  WQl  it  pay  me  better  to  grow' 
lustre  wool  than  what  I  am  now  growing?  Is  my  fiurm  adapted  for  feed- 
ing the  breed  of  sheep  which  'grow  this  wool  ?  And,  lastly,  Am  I  likely 
to  have  a  continued  demand  from  the  manufJEUSturers  for  this  wool?  To 
the  last  question  I  fearlessly  answer,  that  you  are  likely  to  have  a  contmu-' 
ously  increasing  demand  for  this  wool,  and  you  have  less  competition  to 
fear  from  other  countries  in  supplying  this  sort  of  wool  than  you  have  to 
f^  with  respect  to  any  other  description,  so  that  there  is  a  better  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  high  price.  I  exhibit  small  samples  of  Lincoln,  Ldcester 
and  Northumberland  wool,  all  more  or  less  lustre  wools.  I  also  show 
samples  from  varbus  countries,  some  of  which  show  a  little  lustre,  but  lack 
that  soft,  silky  appearance  which  belong  to  our  long  grown  wools.  In  the 
CShina  wool  we  find  some  lustre,  but  it  is  short  and  kempy.  In  the  Egyp- 
tian wool  we  find  a  nice  lustre,  but,  from  the  diinate  and  breed  of  sheep  it 
is  of  a  harsh  descripticm.  In  some  of  the  wool  grown  in  Turkey  we  find 
lustre,  but^  from  dimate,  feed  and  want  of  care,  it  is  very  scurfy  and  ten* 
der  in  the  staple.  From  South  America  we  get  the  alpaca  wool ;  this, 
with  the  mohair,  being  the  only  wool  imported  whidi  combines  all  the 
required  qualifications  of  lustre  wool  Thus,  I  think,  in  conclusion,  I 
have  shown  that  the  price  of  lustre  wool  is  veiy  high,  the  fleece  is  known 
to  be  heavy,  and  the  fear  of  competition  is  very  small.  These  three  ele- 
ments combined  may,  I  hope,  induce  gentlemen  here  present  to  act  as  if 
they  felt  *'  the  'desirability  of  increasing  ihe  growth  of  lustre  wool."  Mr. 
W.  Fisher  Hobbs  (Boxted  lodge,  Colchester,)  said  there  was  a  very  whole- 
some rule  of  therdub,  that  one4hird  of  the  members  might  be  non-agri- 
cultural  Their  experience  that  evening  proved  that  the  rule  was  a  good 
one.  A  gentleman  had  come  before  them  to  state  the  views  of  manufac- 
turers and  wool-staplers ;  he  was  in  no  way  connected  with  agriculture,  and 
he  had  brought  forward  the  subject  in  a  national  point  of  view,  and'  he 
had  the  good  fortane  of  meeting  his  flriend,  Mr.  Anderson,  occasionally^ 
as  a  member  of  that  club  for  some  time  past;  and  with  Ms  friend,  Mr. 
Bell,  who^  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  not  present  that  evening,  and  other 
manufaicturerB  of  the  north  of  England,  they  had  had  frequent  discussions 
on  this  subject.  Although  the  question  of  the  growth  of  the  luster  wool 
had  been  mooted  elsewhere,  he  had  nevertheless  thou^t  it  desirable  that 
it  should  be  discussed  this  year  in  the  club.  When  he  asked  Mr.  Ander- 
son to  introduce  the  subject^  he  readily  consented  to  do  so,  and  they  would 
all  be  sensible  how  ably  he  had  handled  k  They  had  tow  heard  what 
Were  the  views  of  the  manu&cturers,  and,  as  practical  men,  they  must 
now  see  how  fer  they  could  carry  them  out  In  April,  1861,  he  met  Mr. 
Oaird  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society.    On  Hbai  occseion 
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Mr.  Oaird  observedi  speaking  on  behalf  of'  the  mazitifhotarers  of  ihk  coan* 
tiy,  now  that  the  importations  of  short  wools  were  so  large,  there  was  no 
neoessity  for  the  English  producers  to  grow  short  wools,  and  they  should 
in  fkct  grow  lustre  wools.  Now  he  (Mr.  Hobbs)  thought  as  practical  men, 
who,  in  various  parts  of  England,  paid  much  attention  to  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  they  would  agree  with  him  that,  however  desirous  they  might  be  to 
aid  the  manufacturers,  and  also  to  assist  their  own  breeches-pocket,  by  pro- 
ducing a  larger  fleece,  in  the  larger  portion  of  this  country,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  produce  at  a  profit  wool  with  a  lustrous  character.  If  they 
looked  at  nature,  ihej  found  that  throughout  all  the  southern  counties  of 
England  the  sheep  had  a  short,  close  texture  of  wool,  to  protect  it  from  the 
i^mosphere  and  from  the  influence  of  the  various  seasons  peculiar  to  the 
distiict  where  it  resided.  Looking  at  the  Southdowns,  they  found  on  the 
chalky  soils  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  wool ;  and  if  the  sheep  were  removed 
to  the  midland  districts,  or  to  Cambridgeshire,  where  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  pro- 
duced sheep  in  such  perfection  as  regarded  the  carcass,  they  found  that 
the  character  of  this  wool,  instead  of  being  improved,  was  ordinarily  in- 
jured. On  the  gravels  of  Cambridgeshire,  by  means  of  high  feeding,  the 
length  of  the  Southdown  wool  had  been  increased ;  but  he  hesitated  not 
to  say  that  the  quality  was  not  maintained.  He  did  not  deny  that  sofl  and 
feeding  exercised  considerable  influence ;  but  nevertheleas  he  maintained 
that  climate  would  control  the  character  of  the  fleece  given  by  nature  to 
protect  the  sheep  agidnst  the  elements.  Man  could,  he  knew,  do  much ; 
but  with  all  Ids  efforts  he  could  not  overcome  the  works, of  nature,  which, 
by  a  beautiM  arrangement,  clothed  the  animal,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duced food  for  the  sustenance  of  man.  Now  he  wished  particularly  to  go 
into  some  points  involved  in  this  question.  Qe  had  himself  lived  in  one 
of  the  midland  counties,  and  had  watched  very  closely  the  growth  of  wool, 
as  well  as  the  form  of  the  animal  and  the  quality  of  the  mutton ;  and  he 
heidtated  not  to  say  that  in  his  humble  opinion,  wool  of  a  lustrous  charac- 
ter could  not  be  produced  generally,  even  in  the  midland  parts  of  Eng- 
land, without  a  great  deterioration  of  the  carcass,  and  upon  an  animal  of  a 
different  kind  from  those  required  in  the  present  day  to  secure  a  good  qual- 
ity of  mutton  with  early  maturity.  He  contended  that  the  sheep  whic^ 
produced  lustrous  wool  was  an  animal  that  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
lowlands  of  Linconshire.  On  that  point  he  would  presently  read  to 
them  the  oinnion  of  a  very  able  writer,  about  fifty  years  ago,  who 
was  also  a  very  excellent  breeder  of  stock.  The  Lincoln  sheep,  which 
then  produced  this  lustrous  wool  was,  he  believed,  a  sheep  of  narrow 
form,  flat  sides,  very  large  bones  and  thick  skin;  an  animal  which  re- 
quired a  longer  period  to  fit  it  &>i  the  butcher  than  the  sheep  which  had  a 
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ooireot  form,  good  fine-qnarteis,  a  broad  back,  and  a  good  quality  ol  ddn, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  prodaoed  a  good  quality  of  wool  The  same  piin- 
dple  might  still  be  observed  and  carried  out  in  oattle  and  swine,  and  also 
in  the  horse.  In  the  pig,  a  coarse,  thick  skin  invariably  covered  a  coarse 
fibrous  flesh.  So,  also,  with  regard  to  the  Lincoln  sheep,  that  was  espe- 
oiallj  adapted  to  produce  lustrous  wool ;  that^  he  contended,  was  not  the 
kind  of  sheep  which  was  required  in  the  present  day.  Those  who  bred 
such  sheep  produced  at  the  sacrifice  of  mutton.  It  required  a  larger 
amount  of  mutton  to  produce  a  pound  of  wool,  than  would  be  required  if 
they  wero  not  produomg  this  lustrous  wooL  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  who  was 
present)  knew  the  Lincoln  sheep  better  than  he  (Mr.  Hobbs)  knew  them; 
but  there  wero  other  gentlemen  present,  who  lived  in  linconshire,  and 
though  Lincoln  fiocks  had  been  improved  of  late  years,  he  believed  that  to 
produce  a  pound  of  lustro  wool  in  the  spring  of  the  year  would  requiro 
four  pounds  of  mutton.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Smith  would  agree  with 
him  tiiat  a  hogget  of  Leicester  form,  with  early  maturity,  was  ready  for 
the  butcher  in  the  month  of  May;  whereas  a  sheep  producing  this  lustro 
wool,  would  not  be  ready  for  the  butcher  till  the  month  of  July.  In  that 
case  there  would  be  eight  weeks  additional  keep  to  supply.  He  believed 
the  Lincoln  graziers  fed  their  sheep  with  from  one  pound  to  four  pounds 
of  cake  per  day.  At  all  events  it  might  be  assumed  that  thero  was  an 
outlay  of  9d.  per  week,  and  they  might  set  down  the  rest  at  3d.  (A  voice, 
**six  pence.")  Well,  he  would  say  6d.,  making  Is.  Sd.,  which,  in  eight 
weeks,  would  amount  to  10s.  Now,  in  those  two  months,  how  many 
pounds  of  wool  did  tiie  lostrous  old-fashioned  Lincoln  sheep  produce  ?  It 
certainly  did  not  produce  more  than  four  pounds  of  wool ;  nor  did  he  be- 
lieve it  would  produce  so  much.  He  contended  that  a  sheep  possessing 
the  Leicester  character  would  come  to  maturity  better,  and  fetch  a  better 
piece  of  mutton  in  the  month  of  May,  than  the  old  Lincoln,  with  lustro 
fleece,  would  in  the  month  of  July,  and  that  they  wero  losing  4s.  in  mut- 
ton  for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  extra  quantity  of  wool  But^  independently 
of  that^  let  them  look  at  the  loss  sustained  in  the  quality  of  mutt<Hi  by 
having  a  lostrous  fleece.  When  he  first  acted  as  a  judge  at  an  agricul- 
tural meeting,  being  then  very  young,  he  happened  to  act  with  an  old 
judge,  whose  words  he  well  remembered.  It  was  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford and  they  had  beforo  them  a  pen  of  old  lustrous  Lincoln  sheep.  BSs 
friends  requested  him  to  put  his  hand  on  the  back  of  one  of  these  Lincoln 
sheep,  and  said  to  him,  ''If  you  made  a  hole  there,  and  put  a  quill  in  it| 
you  might  suck  it  as  you  would  an  orange."  When  they  got  these  Lin* 
coin,  with  their  illustrous  fleeces,  they  usually  had  an  inferior  quali^  of 
mutton* 
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,  BelllB  Weekly  Meiaeager  of  that  day  told  them  that  the  difference  be* 
twwjk  the  price  of  Lincoln  sheep  and  that  of  Sonthdown  was  Id.  per 
pound ;  and  although  die  farmers  of  England  were  yery  denrous  of  assist* 
ing  the  manuflusturera  as  fsur  as  they  could,  and  if  possible,  of  obtaining  a 
better  return  kSr  their  wool,  liiey  must  take  care  not  to  sacrifice  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  mutton  in  endeavcxring  to  in(»pease  the  production  of 
woolb  He  thought  he  was  not  saying  too  much  with  regard  to  the  qualify 
of  the  mutton  of  Lincoln  sheep.  His  old  firiend  on  his  left  (Mr.  Skelton) 
gave  him  just  now  a  very  humerous  description  of  the  quality  of  the  mmt^ 
ton  of  the  Lincoln  sheep.  He  said  it  was  some  of  the  best  mutton  in  the 
world;  that  if  killed  at  Christmas,  and  hung  up  for  twelre  weeks,  and 
then  interiarded  with  five  score  of  oysters,  it  would  be  found  wonderfhlly 
good  stuff.  In  relation  to  quality,  he  would  now  read  what  was  said  by  an 
able  writer  fifty  years  ago.  At  that  period  Mr.  George  CuHey  said :  **  The 
rich  fatting  marshes  in  Lincolnshire  are,  beyond  any  other  county  I  know 
of  in  the  island,  best  adapted  to  the  growing  and  forcing  of  long  heavy 
wool  This,  with  the  high  price  that  kitid  of  wool  had  given,  previous  to 
the  American  war,  very  probably  induced  the  sheep  breeders  of  that 
county  to  pursue  it  so  ardently  in  preference  to  every  other  requisite,  that 
they  neglected  the  form  of  the  carcass  and  inclination  to  make  readily  fat 
esdentialsy  that  the  other  sheep  breeding  counties  were  under  a  necessity  of 
attending  to,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  got  them  made  fat  in  proper 
time,  from  their  land  not  being  in  general  near  so  rich  as  the  Lincolnshire ' 
marshes.  In  shorty  the  Lincolnshire  breeders,  by  running  so  much  upon 
wbol  and  lai^ge  bones,  had  got  their  sheep  like  their  black  horses — two 
great  ends,  a  long  thin  weak  middle ;  and  lost  the  thick,  firm  barrel-like 
carcass,  broad  flat  back,  fine  dean  smidl  bone,  and  inclination  to  make  fat'* 
There  was  also  the  following  note  in  reference  to  the  writer's  travels :  "  On 
asking  a  butcher's  wife,  at  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  how  she  sold  mutton?  Five 
pence  a  pounds  sir  !  answered  she,  smartly.  And  pray,  replied  I,  (rather 
surprised  at  the  high  price,)  have  you  no  mutton  below  five  pence  ?  Oh 
yes  sir  1  rejoins  the  honest  woman,  plenty  of  Lmoohnshxre  cU  four  pence  ;  but 
we  do  not  account  it  mutton  ijohen  compared  with  our  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  mui* 
tm.'' 

That  was  in  former  days.  Their  friend  Mr.  Skelton  would,  no  doubt, 
tell  them  that  since  that  period  there  had  been  a  great  improvement  in  tiie 
Lincoln  sheep ;  an  improvement  which  was  affected  by  crossing  with  the 
I^cester.  It  might  be  objected  that  the  book  firom  which  he  had  just 
quoted  was  an  old  one.  He  would  refer  to  a  prize  essay,  written  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  Journal  of  the  Bbyal  Agricultural  Society,  by  a  gentJe- 
man  that  was  well  known  to  all  present,  (Mr.  Bobert  Smith),  an  essay 
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wkiph  wiusi  highly  uppreoutted  at  the  time  by  agriotdtoxists  thronghotit  the 
oi^Tmtry.  Mr.  Smith  there  said :  The  Long-woolB  are  prboipally  claflsed 
milder  the  head  of  Linooka,  New  Oxforda,  Cotswolds,  Teeswaters,  and 
Eenti.  The  loog-wooled  liBOolns  were  formerly  l^e  chief  jor  only  yarie^ 
produced  in  the  county ;  they  seemed  formed  for  the  then  rich  marshy 
soils  or  cold  sitnatioBS,  (there  being  little  or  no  heath  land  under  cultiy»* 
tion,)  and  their  principal  "propexty  was  their  long,  strong  wool  to  protect 
them  agamst  the  yidssitudes  of  the  eastern  winds,  upon  their  bleak  open 
pastures  during  the  winter  months.  They  were  further  known  by  their 
large  white  heads  and  ears,  long  thin  carcass,  with  exceedingly  large  bones ; 
and  from  their  wool  bearing  prop^unty,  they  were  scarcely  ever  &ttened 
previously  to  ibe  third  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  advances  of  our  manufactures  in  the  pro*, 
duction  of  finer  woolens,  and  the  altered  tastes  of  the  people,  this  breed  of 
animals  has  happily  gone  nearly  out  of  £Eudii(m ;  some  few  are  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Louth,  Caistor,  and  Boston,  and  are  sought 
after  by  some  breeders,  who  sell  their  lamb-hcigs  in  tiie  spring  to  the  mandi 
graziers,  to  be  by  them  fattened  if  possible. 

Now,  there  had  been  a  good  deal  oi  discussion  on  tiiis  sutgect  privatdy 
ii^  the  dub.  One  day  he  asked  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers  of  the  wool  trade,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  club,  whether  if  he, 
were  to  show  him  a  map  of  England  he  could  not  trace  out  with  a  pencil 
the  districts  where  lustrous  wool  could  be  grown  to  the  greatest  advan* 
tage?  The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  in  no  other  parts  of 
England  could  such  wool  be  produced  profitably.  He  (Mr.  Hobbe)  bred 
licicester  aheep  for  many  years  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  he  did  all  he. 
could  to  maintain  the  natural  character  of  the  wool.  The  lustrous  char- 
acter of  the  fleece  gradually  disappeared,  and  he  at  length  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  useless  to  contend  against  the  course  of  nature.  He 
trusted  that  the  £mners  of  England  would  pay  due  attention  to  this  point 
They  might  be  very  willing  to  listen  to  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
increased  production  of  wool,  but  to  ask  them  to  sacrifice  the  mutton  was 
^  very  different  matter.  He  was  very  glad  that  he  had  requested  Mr, 
Anderson  to  introduce  this  subject ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  found 
that  neither  the  Lincolns,  Leicesters,  nor  the  Ootswolds,  however  they, 
might  be  treated,  would  enable  fSarmers  generally,  with  the  peculiarities  of 
dimate  and  situation,  to  supersede  the  short  wools  of  the  south  of  England. 

Mr.  Ward,  (Drayton,  Eockingham,)  said,  as  formers  they  must  all  feel 
indebted  to  Mr.  Anderson  for  having  come  forward  to  point  out  to  them 
the  kind  of  wool  which  in  his  opinion  might  be  grown  advantageously; 
but  the  difficulty  with  which  they  had  to  deal  with  was  in  obtaining  a. 
proper  soil  for  growing  lustre  wool  •  " 
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It  seemed  veiy  extraordinary,  but  it  waB  a  fact^  tliat  long-wool  might  be 
produced  from  a  district  extending  for  seventy  miles,  and  that  after  that  il 
unavoidably  became  short  He  could  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hobb0  in 
what  he  said  about  the  Lincoln  sheep.  The  Leicester  and  Lincoln  sheep 
were  almost  l^e  only  sheep  that  could  produce  the  kind  of  wool  that  Mr. 
Anderson  thought  they  ought  all  to  endeavor  to  produce,  They  were 
told  by  Mr.  Hobbs  that  these  sheep  were  all  of  a  very  bad  quality. 

Mr.  Hobbs  said  he  spoke  of  the  old  Lincolns,  not  of  the  improved  ones. 

Mr.  Ward  continued :  For  his  own  part  he  must  say  tiiat  being  in  the 
habit  of  jgoing  into  Lincolnshire  in  the  spring,  he  found  better  sheep  at  tiie 
Lincoln  £sdrs  than  anywhere  else.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  he 
had  seen  three  or  four  hundred  tegs  pitched  in  a  pen  and  sold  at  three 
guineas  apiece.  Lincoln  sheep  could  not^  therefore,  be  so  bad  as  Mr.  Hobbs 
seemed  to  suppose.  Many  tegs  in  Lincolnshire  weighed  14  stones,  and 
some  as  much  as  17  stones  in  April,  when  they  were  a  year  old.  From 
the  paper  which  had  been  read  they  learned  that  the  wool  which  fetched  the 
highest  price  was  goats'  wooL  According  to  that  they  ought  to  keep  goats 
instead  of  sheep. 

The  Chairman :  WTiat  breed  of  sheep  do  you  patronize  ? 

Mr.  Ward  replied  that  he  had  no  particular  breed ;  his  sheep  were  Lei- 
cesters,  and  he  touched  them  up  slightly  with  the  best  Lincolna 

Mr.  Unwin  (Colchester)  observed  that  there  was  no  branch  of  trade  or 
ihanufactures  in  this  country  which  had  commanded  in  past  times  so  much 
attention  as  the  worsted  and  woolen  trade. 

The  growth  and  cultivation  of  wool  also  had  occupied  the  leisure  of  the 
affluent^  and  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  the  agriculturist  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Notwithstanding  the  fiscal  reforms  which  had  of  late  years  been  car* 
ried  out,  thereby  securing  free  ingress  into  this  country  for  the  produce  of 
every  part  of  the  world,  the  British  fiarmer  enjoys  at  the  present  moment 
what  amounted  to  a  monopoly  of  the  growth  of  long  wool.  This  is  simply 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  other  country  possess  such  skillful  agriculturists, 
and  no  other  climate  or  soil  in  the  world  has  been  found  so  suitable  for 
producing  long-wool  in  perfection  as  Great  Britain.  There  was  now  no 
royal  woolstapler,  as  in  the  reign  of  some  of  our  earlier  monarohs,  to  dic- 
tate the  price  at  which  wool  should  be  sold.  There  was  therefore  a  wider 
scope  for  the  extension  of  the  growth  of  wool  and  the  breeding  of  sheep 
than  there  was  in  any  other  department  of  agricultural  enterprise  and 
production ;  and  he-  thought  it  both  tiie  interest  and  duty  of  the  British 
fieurmer  to  increase  the  production  of  these  articles  to  the  largest  possible 
extent.  The  augmented  value  of  lustrous  wool  was  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  branch  of  manufactures ;  he  referred  to  the  manu* 
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&otare  of  alapaoa.  Mr.  Salt,  the  owner  of  Saltaire,  was  the  fiist  pniohiser 
of  alapaoa  in  this  country,  and  the  fint  to  convert  it  into  beautiful  fabrics. 
The  extensive  use  of  alapaca  gradually  led  to  an  increased  demand  for 
Lincoln  wool,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  alapaca,  and  the  manufieuy 
turing  of  &brics  of  a  lustrous  appearance.  The  result  of  this  great  de- 
mand for  Lincoln  wool  has  been  to  change  the  relative  positions  which  fine 
and  coarse  long  wool  formerly  occupied,  and  enhance  the  price  of  heavy 
Lincoln  wool  far  above  the  fine  Southdown,  so  that  at  the  present  moment 
Southdown  wool  is  selling :  Bradford  at  Is.  8d.,  and  Lincoln  fleece  is  sell- 
ing at  Is.  lid. 

Fashion  was,  as  they  all  knew,  very  capricious  and  uncertain,  and  it 
would  be  very  unwise  in  farmers  to  change  their  system  altogether  because 
a  particular  kind  of  manufactured  article  happened  to  be  for  the  time  most 
in  favor.  He  would  advise  them  to  use  their  own  judgment  and  discrimi- 
nation in  the  matter,  and  select  that  class  of  sheep  which  was  most  adapted 
to  their  diversified  localities,  and  which  would  produce  the  most  mutton 
and  the  best  wool  Having  had  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  the  wool- 
.trade,  he  had  never  known  Down  ewe  fleeces  fetching  a  higher  price  than 
they  did  at  this  moment,  evidencing  that  all  classes  of  wool  participated  in 
the  present  brisk  demand.  Such  was  the  extension  of  the  demand  for 
worsted  and  woolen  manu&ctures  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
consumption  of  sheep's  wool,  while  obtainable  at  a  fidr  price. 

Last  year,  whilst  the  home  growth  was  estimated  at  167,000,000  lbs.,  the 
importations  amounted  to  147,000,000  lbs*  The  estunate  of  the  amount  of 
wool  produced  in  Great  Britain,  was  based  on  a  supposed  average  yield  of 
4J  lbs.  per  fleece  firom  35,000,000  sheep.  He  thought  the  average  was  not 
less  than  5  lbs.,  and  if  that  were  the  case,  there  would  be  produced  annu- 
ally in  this  country  175,000,000,  of  the  value  of  £10,000,000  to  £12,000,- 
000  sterling.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  magnify  or  exaggerate  the  na- 
tional importance  of  this  branch  of  our  industrial  enterprise.  It  was  equally 
important  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  grazier  and  breeder  of  sheep  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  description  of  sheep  was  most  adapted  to  pro- 
duce in  the  locality  in  which  he  might  be  situate,  the  most  delicate  flesh, 
combined  with  the  greatest  weight  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Those  were  the 
points  to  which  they  should  direct  their  attention.  No  doubt  the  county  of 
Lincoln  was  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  heavy  lustrous  wool,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  rich  pastures  and  greasy  soiL  The  Lincoln  sheep  had  a  pre- 
ference for  a  soil  of  that  nature,  and  it  suited  and  stimulated  the  growth  of 
wool,  and  assisted  to  impart  to  it  its  gloss  or  lustre.  There  were,  perhaps, 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  Lincoln  sheep  might  flourish,  but  it  was 
limited  in  extent    They  might,  perhaps,  be  kept  to  advantage  in  the  lower 
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Orndfl  of  E^x,  or  Bomnej  marshes  in  Kent,  but  it  is  a  qtiestion  whether^ 
like  E^entiflh  grazier  wonid  be  benefitted  by  subetitnting  tbe  Lincoln  breed 
fbr  his  own  native  one,  the  Kent  He  woold  say  to  the  Lincolnshire  gen- 
tlemen, so  long  as  they  can  obtain  from  £3  to  £4  for  the  carcass  and  one 
gninea  for  the  fleece,  stick  to  the  Lincoln  sheep.  He  would  say  to  the 
Sussex,  Wiltshire,  and  part  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  graziers  and  breeders, 
Tm  you  can  find  a  class  of  sheep  more  suitable  to  your  close  herbage  and 
diy  soils  than  the  close-coated,  brown-fttce  sheep,  and  one  that  would  be 
more  profitable,  adhere  to  your  Southdowns. 

Mr.  Hobbs  has  referred  to  his  own  experience  in  the  matter.  He  had,  at 
the  period  mentioned,  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  tiie  county  of  Essex  for 
tSie  growth  of  Down  wool  Mr.  Hobbs  introduced  tiie  Leicester  breed,  and 
in  spite  of  his  superior  management  and  acknowledged  skill  and  judgment 
as  a  grazier,  they  soon  began  to  degenerate,  and  every  year  they  became 
worse.  Both  sheep  and  wool  lost  in  weight  and  quality,  because  the  grasses 
Were  not  sufficiently  rich  to  sustain  the  growli  of  wool,  and  permanently 
to  produce  long-wool  sheep  and  wool  This  would  be  the  case  wherever 
llie  experiment  might  be  tried,  if  the  animals  were  not  kept  fiilly  up  to  the  * 
mark  by  rich  pasturage,  or  very  high  feeding  on  heavy  soils. 

Mr.  B.  Smith  (Emmet's  Grange,  South  Molten)  said  the  descriplaon  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hobbs  from  his  prize  essay,  written  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago, 
was  applied  to  an  animal  which  was  fast  going  out  of  repute,  and  out  of 
use,  the  old  Lincoln  sheep.  These  sheep  had,  like  other  animals,  lost  their 
roughness  with  the  improved  and  improving  character  of  the  age.  He 
would  just  read  to  them  another  part  of  his  essay,  which  applied  to  the 
subject  under  discussion :  He  first  spoke  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep  in 
England,  their  capabilities,  their  uses,  and  the  effects  of  climate.  He  said 
that  if  any  one  were  to  take  a  map  of  this  island,  and  begin  in  the  north, 
he  would  soon  find  a  cold  region,  and  sheep  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate ;  that  in  the  midland  counties  he  would  find  another  kind  of 
sheep;  and  that  on  the  chalky  soils,  where  southern  winds  and  sun  pre-* 
Vail^  there  was  again  another  variety,  the  whole  product  being  Aus  de- 
pendent on  soil  and  climate.  The  mountain  range,  where  he  now  resided, 
Was  found  to  be  suitable  for  a  particular  breed  of  sheep.  They  knew,  he 
might  remark,  by  observation,  that  if  a  farmer  removed  from  east  to  west^ 
or  west  to  east,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  was  &ilure.  The  d^  hus- 
bandry of  youth  practiced  in  the  east  did  not  answer  in  the  west,  andtnbd 
ii&rsa.  The  Scotdiman  who  came  south  from  a  much  moister  climate,  did 
not  succeed  for  that  reason,  and  therefore  not  unfrequently  went  back  again. 
These  were  practical  truths,  and  they  must  not  be  overlooked.  Now,  in 
ittalion  to  this  sulrfect^  be  wroto  at  page  26  of  the  Journal  foft  1847: — 
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From  close  obaervation  I  hare  found  the  quality  and  quantity  of  wo<4  to 
be  goyerned  by  the  quality  or  description  of  flesh  upon  the  animal;  henoe 
COTtain  wool  and  certain  muttou  go  together.  Further,  so  often  aa  the  wool 
is  observed  to  change  upon  the  back,^  or  otherwise,  of  the  sheep^  so  does  the 
quality  of  flesh  change,  commencing  at  the  exact  division  of  the  vaiietitB 
of  wool,  thus  showing  the  importance  of  selecting  those  animals  that  pos- 
sess the  best  description  of  wool  and  mutton.  Now  these  cany  but  one 
sort  of  wool  upon  their  frames,  and  that  of  a  mellow,  moderatdy  kmg 
thick,  bunchy  character,  under  which  is  found  the  mellow  flesh  peculiar  to 
first-rate  animals,  which  flesh  is  found  to  spread  or  expand  itself  m(»e  rep- 
idly  than  any  other,  but  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  firmness.  Under  shoii, 
fine  wool  is  found  extra  firm  or  hard  flesh,  which  does  not  expand  or  grow 
in  proportion.  With  thin-set,  strong  wpol,  we  find  the  animal  to  have« 
white,  olgectionable  head,  with  loose  or  coanse-grained  flcah,  wanting  in 

.quality  in  due  proportion  to  the  wool  it  bears,  and  the  animal  is  never,  in 
consequence,  known  to  spread  wide,  but  represents  its  degree  of  fatness 
along  the  back.  As  a  confirmation  of  this,  he  might  name  that  the  '' wo^l 
stapW  found  ten  sorts  of  wool  upon  a  single  fleece.  They  would  find  that 
long  wooled  sheep  varied  in  their  fleeces,  and  that  as  their  fleeces  varied, 
80  also  did  the  flesh  underneath.  The  influence  of  warmth  was  a  law  of 
nature.  Warmth  produced  the  fine  wools,  odd,  the  cjKarse  wools.  He  was 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Anderson  for  having  introduced  thte  sulject    Hav- 

.ing  been  a  breeder  of  sheep  from  his  youth,  he  had  never  deviated  from 
that  branch  of  agriculture.  They  might  depend  upon  it  that  if  mutton  and 
wool  would  not  pay  the  fiumers'  rent,  nothing  would. 

Mr.  Anderson  had  very  properly  alluded  to  the  use  of  sheep  in  treading 
or  manuring  purposes.  The  fact  was  that  the  sheep  was  in  that  respect  the 
main  vehicle  of  improvem^it,  and  he  believed  that  animal  returned  more 
money  for  what  it  received  than  any  other.  As  regarded,  lustre  wool,  it 
was  quite  true  that  it  could  only  be  grown  on  certain  animals,  or  rather,  on 
certain  soils.  It  had  been  observed  that  the  sheep  which  produced  such 
wools  liked  to  be  on  greasy  pastures.    Now,  what  were  greasy  pastures? 

/  They  were  fkt  pastures.  He  would  go  further,  and  ask  with  regard  to 
arttfidals,  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  supply  another  element  which 
would  produce  lustre?  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the  material  ele- 
ment was  oil-cake.  They  all  knew  that  when  wool  became  greasy,  it  ac- 
quired a  certain  amount  of  curl  and  lustre,  which  was  peculiar  to  high  feed- 
ing He  believed  they  might  very  much  increase  the  tendency  to  lustre 
by  giving  the  animals  corn.  He  would  suppose  that  having  given  some 
Iducoln  sheep  com,  he  afterwards  sold  them  at  a  fidr.  He  had  then  done 
with  them,  mi,  it  did  not  matter  to  Mm  who  had  them  the  next  morning. 
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Bat  lie  would  now  suppose  that  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  whb  let 
them  lemain  in  grass  without  oil-eake  or  corn.  What  happened?  The 
wool-stapler  said:  ^^This  is  capital  wool,  but  there  is  a  little  check  which 
I  don't  understand — the  wool  is  jointy,  poverty-stricken,  at  a  certain  place." 
If  he  had  fed  tiiem  with  oil-cake  or  beans  the  result  would  have  been  dif- 
fsrent^  and  the  wool  would  have  realized  the  highest  price.  Here,  theOi 
was  the  practical  question  which  appeared  to  him  deserving  of  considera- 
tion. It  appears  in  practice  that  lustre  wool  is  peculiar  to  a  certain  district| 
arising  &om  soil,  climate  and  management  If  so,  what  is  the  nearest  rep. 
resentative  ?  High  feeding  of  that  dass  of  animals  when  introduced  in 
other  parts.  ' 

Mr.  Dring  (Olaxby,  Spikby),  considered  the  subject  which  had  been 
brought  forward  well  worthy  of  attention.  If  they  could  grow  12  lbs.  of 
lustre  wool  and  make  60s.  a  tod,  that  was  one  of  the  best  things  they  could 
do  as  farmers.  As  regarded  the  increased  growth  of  lustre  wool,  he  be- 
liered  the  increase  could  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  that  some  persons 
aeemed  to  imagine.  If  they  attempted  to  grow  such  wool  on  barren  soils, 
or  in  climates  which  were  not  specially  adapted  for  it,  they  would  find  that 
it  did  not  pay.  In  any  county  like  Lincoln,  where  there  was  a  soil  that 
would  feed  five  or  six  sheep  or  bullocks  to.  the  acre,  the  &rmers  might  grow 
lustre  wool;  but  iir districts  where  the  soil  was  weak  and  thirsty,  unless 
artificials  were  used,  it  was  very  questionable  that  this  kind  of  production 
would  yield  a  proper  return.  In  going  over  different  counties  in  the  south, 
he  had  often  thought  how  ignorant  the  farmers  must  be  to  do  so  and  so; 
but  when  he  came.to  sifk  the  matter,  he  found  that  there  was  a  reason  why. 
If  a  person  began  to  deviate  much  firom  the  system  prevalent  in  the  county 
where  he  resided,  he  would  generally  find  that  he  was  mistaken.  In  some 
counties  long-wool  sheep  were  very  valuable,  he  now  referred,  especially 
in  districts  in  which  there  were  heavy  soils. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  friend  of  his  took  a  &rm  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kewmarket^  where  the  sheep  were  principally  short- wooled  sheep,  and 
as  the  farm  was  a  deep  heavy  soil,  where  good  turnips  and  seeds  could  be 
grown,  he  recommended  the  loug-wool  sheep,  which  has  answered  exceed- 
ingly well ;  and  the  last  twelve  months  he  has  had  many  applications  for 
his  long-wool  ram,  lambs  and  ewes,  by  his  neighbors.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  wherever  the  soil  was  heavy,  long  wool  might  be 
grown  to  some  extent,  but  they  should  beware  of  going  too  &x.  The  price 
of  wool  was  now  very  high,  and  it  had  been  so  for  some  time ;  but  if  they 
all  aimed  at  producing  the  utmost^  they  would  perhaps  make  a  mistake. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  produce  pretty  liberally,  especially  as  the  sheep 
was  such  a  gr^  improver  of  the  soil ;  but  he  could  xemember  a  time 
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when  the  prioe  of  wool  wtus  somethiog  like  60s.  a  tod.    This  case  was 
fiomethiog  like  that  of  corn.    When  it  was  at  80s.  a  quarter  they  were  all 
for  growing  it^  and  the  result  was  that  they  were  afterwards  glad  to  sell  it 
for  whatever  they  could  get;  there,  as  in  other  cases,  truth,  safety,  and 
profit  lay  between  the  two  extremes.    The  Chairman  said  before  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  to  a  close  he  wished  to  make  one  or  two  observationa 
They  were  all  highly  indebted  to  Mr.  Anderson  for  his  pleasing  paper, 
which  had  led  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  that  had  taken 
place  in  that  room  for  some  time  past    The  result  of  the  discussion  seemed 
to  be  this:  that  it  was  best  for  them  as  fanners  to  cultiyito  that  breed  of 
sheep  for  which  their  several  localities  were  best  suited.    So  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  if  he  were  to  make  that  club  an  advertising  me- 
dium, as  it  had  been  made,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  on  many  occasions,  he 
should  tell  them  that  there  was  a  breed  of  sheep  which  he  knew  some- 
thing about,  and  which  was  the  best  for  all  &rmers  to  cultivate.    During 
the  remarks  of  their  friend  Mr.  Hobbs,  he  was  particularly  anxious  for 
tiie  welfiure  of  their  friend  Mr.  Ward ;  he  even  feared  that  that  gentleman 
might  require  a  little  restraint    However,  Mr.  Ward  got  out  of  his  diiR- 
cuhy,  as  well  as  possible,  without  telling  them  that  he  was  most  inter- 
ested in  that  breed  of  sheep  which  Mr.  Hobbs  had  loudly  decried.    Mr. 
Hobbs  advocated  the  short  wools,  Mr.  Ward  advocated  the  long  wools ; 
he  (Mr.  0.  Howard)  went  between  them.    He  knew  a  breed  of  sheep 
which  yielded  mutton  of  the  finest  quality  and  also  provided  first  rate 
wool,  and  if  they  would  come  to  him  on  some  private  occasion  he  would 
tell  them  all  about  it 

Mr.  F.  Hobbs  wished  to  repeat^  in  reference  to  his  remarks  on  Lincoln 
sheep,  that  he  did  not  intend  them  to  apply  to  the  improved  Lincoln  sheep, 
but  to  the  old  Lincoln.  He  believed  that  nearly  all  the  Lincoln  flocks  had 
been  improved  of  late  years  by  crossing  with  the  Leicesters. 

Mr.  AsDKKSON  then  replied.  He;  said  his  proposition  was  simply  that 
it  wafi  desirable  to  increase  the  growth  of  lustre  wool.  He  liad  shown 
them  that  from  time  immemorial  long  wool  had,  in  England,  always  had 
the  pre-eminence.  The/  now  obtained  ample  supplies  of  short  wool  from 
their  own  colonies,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land ;  but  from  no  country  in  the  world  could  we  get  long  wools  which 
would  compete  with  those  in  England,  tmless  it  were  the  regions  which 
produced  alpaca,  now  worth  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.  Long  wool  had  always  been 
the  staple  wool  of  England,  and  he  hoped  it  would  maintain  its  superiorify. 
Mr.  Smith  had  made  some  excellent  remarks  with  regard  to  the  efiect  of 
soil  and  climate.  The  question  which  he  raised,  whether  wool  might  not 
be  improved  by  artificial  means,  was  a  v^  ixnportant  one.    He.  did  not 
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presume  to  ffve  any  advice  as  to  the  maimer  in  wMcli  ih&y  shotild  con* 
duot  their  operatioiis ;  all  he  had  done  was  to  present  fsbCts  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

The  term  ^'lustre  wool"  is  somewhat  indefinite;  bnt  I  belieye  it  is 
given  to  that  yariely  of  long  wool  which  possesses  a  rather  long  and  bright 
hair-^&rfi7^  or  luakxma.    It  is  not  requisite  that  the  staple  shall  be  very 
longi  it  need  not  exceed  six  inches  in  length,  to  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  lustre  wool;  but  the  longer  the  hair,  provided  it  is  bright;,  the 
more  valuable  itia  in  its  character.    In  Lincolnshbre,  at  tlie  present  time, 
the  hogget  wool  of  the  coaiser,  not  to  say  coarsest  kind,  is  of  the  greatest 
value.    The  hogget  fleece  riiown  on  the  long*wooled  hogget,  at  Batt^rsea, 
by  Mr.  John  Clarke,  was  <me  of  the  highest  value;  the  length  of  hair 
averaged  about  17  inches;  the  weight  supposed  to  be  20  lbs.    Such  a 
fleece,  when  used  in  manufacture  to  its  utmost  extent,  as  an  admixtulce 
with  cotton  to  &bricate  the  finest  alpaca  &brics,  would  suffice  to  make  up- 
wards of  12  pieces,  each  42  yards  in  length,  and  very  possibly  might  be 
extended  to  16  pieces  or  672  yards.    Nothing,  therefore,  can  more  stri- 
kingly denote  or  show  its  great  value  than  this  fact;  and  specimens  of 
these  said  fabrics  I  have  now  b^ore  me  as  I  write,  and  from  reliable  sources. 
Seeing,  then,  that  this  wool  is  so  valuable  in  manufacture,  let  us  inquiie 
from  whence  it  is  derived,  and  how  its  growth  can  be  more  generally  ex- 
tended throughout  the  coimtry.    The  best  lustre  wool  is  produced  by  the 
Lincolnshire  long-wooled  sheep.    The  next,  in  point  of  merit  as  lustre 
.  wool,  is  derived  firom  the  Leicester  and  the  Cotswold  breeds  of  she^. 
The  Kents  and  Bomney  Marsh  come  next;  and  I  believe,  but  am  not 
quite  certain,  that  the  large  old  Irish  might  be  taken  next,  they  having 
been  greatly  improved  by  crossing  with  Leicesters,  Cotswolds  and  long- 
wooled  sheep.    I  am  not  aware  we  have  any  other  breeds  that  can  lay 
claim  to  produce  lustre  wool.    The  highest  fod  Cheviot  fleeces  approach 
it;  the  old  Byelands  and  Teeswater  can  scarcely  be  found.    Of  these 
breeds  the  Lincolnshire  longi-wools  stand  prominently  foremost  as  produ- 
cers of  this  most  valuable  wool,  having  by  hx  the  pre-eminence  both  in 
weight  and  quality.    The  specimens  shown  by 'Mr.  John  Clarke,  (named 
above)  at  Battersea,  were  of  extraordinary  length.    The  staple  from  a 
long-wooled  ewe  measured  40  inches  in  length,  but  it  was  of  two  years' 
growth ;  that  firom  a  ewe  hogget  was  24  incdies  long,  and  of  but  one  yeai^s 
growth.    The  staple  of  the  three-shear  she^,  shown  i^  by  him  in  the 
wool,  was  for  the  most  part  two  inches  broad,  of  great  length  and  extraor- 
dinary weight    I  mention  these  animals  because  they  there  were  in  the 
Boyal  Agrioultund  Society's  show-yard,  and  were  seen  by  ^usands  botii 
of  our  own  coantrymen  and  foreigners.    I  oould  idso  instance  the  weight 
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^  mwy  oHpifr  of  tUs. wool,  to  ehow^tUl  foxAer  ito  gqe«t  Tal^e.    Tako^on^ 

of  1860,  the  number  of  ho^et  fleeoea^  S27 ;  tods,*  129.    la  1862, 1  hare 

seTeral  reports  before  xae :  No,  1,  nQhffj^sdit  fleepea,  72  tods;  No,  2,  ^ 

I  mixed  fleeces,  191  tods;  Ka  8,  492;fl^eoesinUed,  179i  tods;  Ho.  4,  700 

fl^eoes  mixed,  279}  tods;  No.  5, 246fleepes  mix;ed,  96^  tods;.  No.  6, 190 

.hjpgget  fleeoes,'72f  lods.    Tbese  are  wli^at  woi  termied  "good  dips,^'  bat 

by  Qo  meaas.the  bast  to  be  met  wU^  ,Tbe  fi^e^es,  <of  these  shepp  jwoold 

.  w^eiage,,  ^t  prepmxt  priees^  about  20  shiUu^  ea^    Now,  I  am  persiguuled 

,that  no  bceed.pf  sheep  oaa  cpmjpete  i^,  th^m  for  weight  aad  yal^e of 

'r  fleeee.    1  shall,  thei^afoqo,  without'  saying  oae  word  in  diq>aragem9nt  fii 

r4be  other  breeds  mentioned,  proceed  to  ihowhQwtil^e  breed  ofthisditp 

,x>f  sh^p,  and  cQpseqaei^tlytbe  growth.of  thwr  kindof  wool— ^t^^  mo^ 

.  may  foe  giieatly  extended* 

The  Lincolnshire  long  wools^  although  partaking  eesei^tially.  of  one  gsn* 
.esal  character,  differ  veiy  xx>nsiderably  in  minor  points.  They  ^c^hiefly 
bred  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  county  pf  Idnpo^n  jmd:  adjpining  distrkfte 
of  other  counties.  In  the  northern  pipt  of  the  counly  more  attention48 
f  paid  to  their  uniformilg^  a^d  &.ttening  prop^naitiea  than  to  their  wooL  Jn 
,  ihe.  midland  districts  both  wool  i^id  mutton  are  sought,  to  be  product 
.obtaining  about  equal  attention;  and  in  the  soTM^hern  distriets  the  tb^rpe 


after  the  like  formation,  butj  wiill  rent^ureupon  a. more  open  and  somewhat 
heavier  fleece;  but  the  bre^^rs  of  the  aouUiem  districts  of  the  eoun^, 
and,  indeed,  idl  the  rich  districts  of  the  fens  and.  marshes  of  that  and  the 
neighboring  countieB,  .will  seek  after  the  largest  rams  which  possess  ^e 
heaviest  fleeces  and  the  longest  and  broadest  staples  of  wool ;  in  fact,  they 
oajOL  scarcely  be  too  large  or  too  heavy  in  frame,  neither  in  th^ir  mutton  ^or 
wool,  to  please  a  true  South  Lincolnshire  breeder,  and  the  breeders  of  simi- 
lar districts,  i.  e.,  those  lying  in  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk^  Hu4tingdQnah^e| 
and  Northamptonshire,  where  this  breed  of  sheep  most  abounda 
Now,  if  all  this  attention  is  neceapary  to.seoura  suitable  sh^p,.  ta<auit 


*  A  tod  to  28  poondd^KurriBT. 
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each  reactive  loeafiff  or  difitriot^  or  each  leBpeo&te  holdbg  in  iheir  na- 
tive county,  how  much  more  imperatively  nectessary  ia  it  to  adopt  a  aimi- 
kr  and  decided  course  in  introdnctng  them  elsewhere?  I  have  every  con- 
fideDce  in  this  invaluable  breed;  and  have  lio  hesitation  in  saying  that  if 
proper  precautions  and  requisite  care  are  exercised  in  the  selection  of  tiie 
peculiar  variety  of  this,  "  ?%«  Lincoln  Icng-wodkd  brted^^  of  theep^  fiiey 
may  be  profitably  introduced  into  any  district  of  three  kingdoms  whefo 
good  natural  pasturage  abounds  or  can  be  found,  and  good  turnips  can  be 
grown;  and  I  am  further  of  Opinion  1l»t  they  may  be  introduced  also 
irhere  good  clovers  or  seeds  cab  be  produced*  It  is  perfectiy  jfutile  ttnd 
useless  to  attempt  their  introduction  into  any  mountainous  district,  or  even 
on  high  chalky  downs.  Their  very  size  and  weight  detir  them  from 
traveliug  far  in  search  of  food ;  but  they  may  be  located  on  hilly  districts 

'  of  moderate  elevation.  The  Ootswold  hills  and  tiie  Lincolnshire  wolds  are 
each  probably  more  tiian  400  feet  above  sea-leVel,  and  both  districts  main- 
tain br^s  of  sheep  of  great  value  and  wonderful  proportions.  The 
richer  valleys  of  those  districts  not  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
mountdnous  exhalations  or  frequent  changes  of  weather,  would  be  found 
well  adapted  to  their  prosperity ;  but  rainy  or  moist  districts  would  be 
detrimental.  This,  in  fistct^  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  the  whole  subject, 
t.  e.,  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  fleece.  I  am  well  aware  that  Lincohi- 
shire  is  one  of  the  driest  counties  in  the  kingdom,  and  so  £Eur  it  is  condu- 
cive to  the  favorable  production  of  "  lustre  wool ;"  but  this  more  particu- 
larly applies  to  that  pre<Hse  ki|id  of  it  possessing  the  long  open  staple,  not 
do  much  the  finer  and  closer-set  skins.  It  is  patent  to  every  breeder  of 
these  sheep  that  the  open,  thin-set  "  watery  "-skinned  sheep  do  not  thrive 
well  in  a  cold,  wet,  stormy  and  chaugeable  season,  even  in  their  own  local- 

'  ities.  The  closer-set  skins  beat  them  hollow ;  and  for  this  reason :  because 
neither  cold,  wet,  nor  wiiid  can  so  easily  penetrate  to  the  skin  itself  by 
reason  of  its  denser  coat  or  covering. 

The  casual  observer  has  only  to  notice  how  readily  the  wool  of  the  thin 
set  skin  is  parted  by  a  slight  breeze,  to  be  convinced  that  such  is  not  the 
"best  covering  t6  ward  off  the  snows,  the  cold  rains  and  storms  of  our 
fickle  clime.  This  is  no  fiction.  It  is  the  plain  ftict;  and,  being  so,  I  see 
no  reason  why,  under  proper  selections,  the  Lincolnshire  longwools  should 
not  be  adapted,  yes,  and  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  clime 
and  every  reasonably  selected  locality.    The  kind  of  sheep  and  the  suita- 

•  biKty  of  the  district  must  be  coincident  with  each  other,  and  in  accoWance 
with  the  facts  of  the  subject  named,  i.  e,^  the  smaller  variety  and  doser 
skins  for  fickle  climes  and  inferior  lands;  the  larger  and  heavier  skins  for 
medium  soils  and  situations^  and  the  largest  and  heaviest  sorts  both  in 
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,  that  the  inlrodrntioa  of  LinooliiBliiie  longvoob  has  ;beM  tttteaptptiad  in 
Tozy  ma^y  dii^riotB  ctf  tbii  Mngdc)ix^  and  aL^  ili'lie- 

l^nid,  but  wi;dioiiit  oaifonii  anooesB,  and  in  some  oasea  it  kaa^been  a  total 
&U!2ia  .  It  ia  said  tkat  both  the  west  of  lini^d  as  ^mSi  m  iieland  are 
nn^oitablei  chiefly  because  of  excess  of  moistnre.  The  dieep^saiuiot  abide 
fncjll  eontiixuoTis  xaina.  It  is:  also  said  thai  the  soctth  of  Enj^and,  and 
otlief  wann  districts,  are  •nnsnitable,  owing  io  too. mash  heat;  ^tM  the 
wool  speedilj  dcgeneraites,  and'  becomes  sho^t  and  ^^^mossj.'^  In'  ottier 
distdets,  where  the  climate  is  not  nnsnitabk,  it  is  said^tbe  land  is  not  good 
mongh  for  them.  It  is  also  said  Aej  are  bad  bieedeis  and  bad  suoklefs; 
tbat  the  hoggets  are  tender  and  difficult  to  winter  ;.iihatil|iS4)la8s  of  sheep 
fconsumeso  much  food^  that  theythiiTe  slowly;  that  Aeit  mutton 'is  of 
in&rior  quality;  These  aikd  otber  like  objeetiotis  are  lais^.  I  will  en- 
deayor^  briefly,  to  set  aside  rmany  of  these  objections.  JHs0t,  climate«  It 
is  unquestionable  thai  oontinuousr  rains  do  not  agree  wi^  tbe  satis&otory 
aud  safe  progress  o£  longwooled  sheep — ai  least  sueh  as  haye  an  Open 
staple.  It  reqnizes  thedose  set  i^in  of  a  Southdown  to  withstand  cnich 
wet.  There  is,  bowevei^  a  class  of  sheep,  which  is  growing  into  firror 
with  many  Linoolnshire  breeders,  that  iqpproxiniate  oonsideraldy  towiards 
the  deser  set  skins  oC>  the  Ootawdd  and  Kents,  not  to  say  Downs:  these  I 
believe  would  thriye  well  in  any  wet,  yariable,  <xt  cold  dimate;^  and  yet 
their  fleeces,  under  good  management,  would  yield  good  Jnstre  wooL  In 
the  warm  districts,  I  belieye  the  open  skins  and  lighter  wools  of  the  north 
of  the  coun^  would  be  suitable,  aud  might  be  introduced  with  profit 
The  fleece  would  be.h 
lustre  wool  of  an  excelle 
As  to  the  quality  of  the 
ble,  I  would  in  refutatio: 
tricts.    Within  my  men 

ands  of  acres  together  the  annual  prodttoe  did  Hot  exceed  three  or  four 
couples  of  rabbits  per  acre ;  now  they  are  producing  magnificent  sheep  in 
almost  as  many  couples,  and  sheep's  wool  instead  of  rabbits'  skina  .  Take 
the  Cotswold  district  It  is  not  much  richer,  and  yet  it  has  long  produced 
still  larger  sheep  of  beautiful  form  and  chiuncter.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
managemenU  As  to  their  breeding  qualities^  I  would. say; that  they  are 
not  so  prolific  as  some  of  the  short-wooled  sheep,  nor  are  the  ew6s  such 
good  sucklers ;  but  the  yield  of  lambs  raised  in  ayerage  seasons  is  about 
one-third  "  pairs,"  the  jcest  "  singles.""  They-  ate  not  more  trouble  or  ex- 
pense in  wintering  than  other  kinds,  nor  are  the  casualties  greater.  As 
consumers,  it  has  been  i^at^dly  proyed  that,  taking  into  consideration 
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At  TibM  of  iftuttM  and  ^Hool  f ibdhuM  WMiih  agh^  {Mlddy'lMr^kb^ 

Ofdieep  tta  mnipafe  nidtk  th$i%  aad  ihd  qviidil^of  nititlkt  >ii  ^zsee^difif^y 

g^i    it  k  oertunfy  krgo  m  its  prepartioiui  $b  Unttt^etm^  mcittt,  btit  lio 

nmtton  eifci^aobqiaie  with  il  ia  &e  fineoais  of  iCb  1m&  Itteftt,  althoti^  nbt 

Dl(Nlet;t«iied|  itiid  ike  t^natitity  of  hKaonfl  ^arvy  itpibdncte    I  migiktfiff- 

Ih^MT  iBStaDoe  60taie  dxtnordinaay  weigfatB  to  whi(^  indiyiiioal  sh6<^  lof 

dos^lxrebd  liave  ttlteined^  irhidL  I  take  almoet  At  lAndom.    No.  1,  ifr. 

Olaika'a  cf  Casvdok,  two  wetber  6heep,  weighty  861  ii^  200  potijids  i^ 

nfmtblely..  Ur^IMmm^ of  Witheal, No.  Vatiiree^Aeai^^ SSOpdimAi-, 

No.  2,  tMcHtbeatfeiv "weiglit  804  pounds;  Na  A,  aheaHhig,  984  potmda. 

Ux.Joka  Oladce'4  ^we,  exhibited  at  Smithfleld  Gab  and  die  Newotftle 

]B0ettig»  SS6d  jtonnda.,   Mr.  Coke,  near  Lynn,  hxm  at  yariocQi  p^ods  0X- 

hibitedmanjadoieaoftfaii  breed,  whidL  have  j(Terii§^  irom  60  to  T5 

pdilida^r  qnJttter.    Mr.  Plbwrigbt,  near  ^uidisg^  lias  4imro^otLtniaiij 

ryeam  abowiif  i<L  bis  liegvilar  boBineflB  sidea,  snany  hundreds  of  twoHibiiar 

ifethe]rdLeeptoweighfrQm.80to46  {Kmnds^per^aarter/andatthitfiAar- 

loot,  Uke  upecimens  may  be  "mea  on  altnost  eresy  market  day.    And  no 

jlonbt  epdcimensfof  this  breed  idll  be  esEhibtted  mt  the  new  AgrionlMfal 

Hail^  to  wUah  I  with  pleasi^e  xtefetr^    I  would  osfy  xk>w  fiirther  obierve 

ikMt  this  breed  is  exetting  great  attention  on  the  continent,  and  inany 

,  bieedero  an»introdiioing  them  on  a  dmall  acEsde.    Of  ooorad  these  cdbsid- 

erMuma  shenld  indftoe  every  breeder  of  theee  kmgwoola  to  renew  his  ex- 

ertibns.to  keep^vp^ihctir  high  oharaotct. 


'On  jp«e  W9  of  the  Ohio  ^tate  Amcnltural  Eeport  for  1862  will  be 
ISbtind  a  list  of  ihe'  prinoipal  fiocks  of  Merinos  and  their  grades.    The  law 
'  lliic^jtihg  t^e  mze  of  ihe'report  did  not  permit  the  insertion  of  the  followmg 
'lUiles ;' they  are  lihere£>re  presented  here. 

SlUSKGH  MEBINOS  Ain)  THBI&  0BAI)1!& 

^r  ^e  l^toiy  ot  the  Frendi  tterinos  see  page  479  Ohio  Agrictiltnral 
B!eportf6rl862. 

'  ATHENS  COUNTY. 


Kinewid  pM-oiile^  adAreke| 
ofti^ofl^ftftfiQaook.    j 


teSiSmJ?!^??!: 


2    70  Fr.  Umln6. .  Gea  Welkei. ; . 
81    75. .do... 1835,  J.D 


Slfhocommtfiioed 
the  flock. 


When  and  wliere  pe- 
cents  were  obtained. 


UBrte4;WHiuoaPn 
1835,  Athens,  O&io. 


BELMONT  COUNTY. 
S|JM.JolMieon,St.CUaiiTiUe.|..|  lOOjFr. Merino..! I 
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VKt 


ofilieowi^ofifaefloc]&    | 


4B.6ib0oii.NorthR<mltoa 70 

6)/.  J.  BigeWw,  Pan^i: : ; : .  • . bBl  (fiO 


917  of 


#aUFv.J(lerL 


'Who 


tiiefloo^; 


r^tswIi^oMSa^ 


Pft.,I%«ii4  0. 


C08HP0X0N  COIINTTt 


fiWiB.  ft  CTnu  Bldefi  Wtimw 

7  Robert  Darling,  ** 

8  Wm.  Orouoh,  " 

•  JohnTayW,              m.     . 
10  John  J.  Hays,             ** 
lllliMO  Mitchell,  LiilDgs 


61  100 
2  UO 
6  200 
8  160 
1   156 


FoUFr.lCeiLl 

^ . d6.  ?• . i I  /.(jr.  (Herena 

do ; 

do.... 


-— WJie^er Ohio, 

•*'  {Penll; 

Wm.  IL  Haji. 


12;a. R.  Shnte,  jL^.,  FoHoa oo.]  li    40|i  Fr.  Iferln^.iA, B. a... . .. . . .1 


4i'lSP.,.\,i.i |taM^M.Bogg8...|Belfliontoo^O. 

ISlOvea  T»7lor,  VfiamKg.' 

GAUJA  OQlFNtX;. 


18lM.Browiilee,Zeiiia |  1|    20||Fr. Merino. | |Claitea,0. 

-    f     WHHMCQnUTTt 
19|Aaa Brown, Zaaee^a;....*!  ^1.  <{M):?^!Merii^o.|i866r^ Brown  ..lAd^i^ 

•  LAKBGOUNtY. 


20|Ohar.Loelkwaod,]|MdMi|;..l  li  m 
21  P.  Benjamin,  ^^«*  ...  1  5tt. 
IsMriBBaDdaD,  «    ...  ..]    86|. 


itF^.Merino.i. ^. IFaAqpaHBe. 


do.-.>. 
do... 


..•I... .•.••«.•... 


..  / 
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9  «dA  poflt-offlce  tAltnm  A 

of  the  owner  of  tte  flook.     0 

n 


Ij  I  Qtinlity  of 


WKo  eommeno^ 
theiod:. 


When  ftnd  iHiero  pir- 
tents  wore  obtabiel 


StIb.  Wett^erlj,  CheeterrlUe . .  M 
2dJeiTT  Cdemsfer,       ■<  . .   2 

i9  W.W.Nye,  " 


15(NFr.  Merino . , 
60 iPr.  Merino. 
(     do 

BllMerino 


.Nye, 
SO  D.  Miles, 
8llA.King, 

SUMMIT.  COUNTY, 

SSIJm.  Gbunberlftin,  Tallmadgei  S|  100|(Fr. Merino. !».. 


.lYermfiiit. 


TBITMBULL  COUNTT. 


SSpodali  Mine,  JohnstonTflle . 
S4  Ninun  Hine,  «< 

S6  Henry  Long,  Hnbbtfd 

86H.Oreen,  ^      

S7B.  DMghtOB,       "      


IMFc  Merino  11840,  J.Hc. 

SO. .do 1860,  N.H.. 

160.. do..... 

116. .do 

SDOl..do...., 


«*•*«..••••..•• 


l840,Jolin8ta. 
1860,       ** 


tJNioN  bouNtr. 


88(A.  A.  Woodworlh,  M.  Oenl^. 

39  J.  R.  GmUowaj,  Irrin  Station 

40  a.  D.  Reeoe,  MOford  Centre 

41  J.  A  £.  Bomhun,     << 

42  Wm.  Hamrd,  Irrin  Station 
49  Jas.  Miller,  <" 
44lNatlian  Howard,  M.  Centre. 


9|  400i(Pr.  Merino. 

8  200.  do 

7  sao  .,.do..^..»». 

4     90|^toftill..  .. 

10  200Half.. ...... 

10  400. .do 


A.A.W. 

J.B.G. 

B.P.R 

1861,J.ftKB.. 


8t  lS6||tofti]l [1860, K.H... 


X.M.. 


VINTON  COUOTT. 


4^tHBofe  dtrong,  irakesfille, 

46  J.  Cobb,  Salem  Centre 

47  Jas.  Titns,  Batland,  Meigs  00. 

48|SethPaire,        '<  '' 


49  Moses  H.  London,  Montpeller 
60  Jolin  BortoD,  We^t  Uni^  . . . 
61T.0.Cliander,     **  ... 

62  Ansalan  Jones,     *<  ... . 

OSS.  Snider,  << 

54  H.Opdyke,  Montpeller 

66  JaoobM. Beater,.Pidaiki . . . 
66|Wm.  Ayres,  West  l7nity..... 


%  2761}  Fr.  Merino.(t860i,  R  8. .  ^ . . . . 
■  270. .do 1868,  J.  C 

860  ..do.*.,... il868,  H. Titos... 

100l..do 11868,  S.P 


Ti.  «ad  Vrsnee. 

Vermont 

VtandFranee. 


Vermont. 

1849,  Bingham,  Vt 


ottoks^  Inik 
Bnoks,Vt. 

WestVa. 


WILLIAMS  COUNTT. 


10|  140|}  Fr.  Merino. 

I  do 
do 
do .., 
uU 

Hatf. 


7  260 

2  90 

2  186 

4  m 

6  40 

4  76 

21  90 


1868,M.H.L. 
1868,  J.B.... 


Mass.  and  V< 
Vermonti 


Jewett  ft  Morse. 


.do. ....,,,  .ISast  p«rt  State . 


1868,  ,. 
LoaaaQOtQ. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 


I^oll  do.......|i864»C.HoU}myU^^ 

60lPnll I186O,  J.  M.TT. . .  .[Vermont 


67iAndrew Spoioe, BntlerHUe  .(  I)....!}  Fr. Merino  |180L 
6dPeterBo7d< Lebanon....   ,.\ui  '         " 
69|Joseph  Mosher,  Waynes?iUe  .N 

^AKDOT  COUNTY. 

•OlJohn  bowler,  Lime  Sandoftji.  J     3|Fr.MMno..r.....^ ....(• 

fl{Wm.BetierrBeBeVemoii.iM   Mfflalf. J186O, W.B.^....:[Ollew 

WASHIBQTON  COUNTY. 
•t|Jaa.Uwtoo,  Barlow {  S|    76|iFr.  Merino.  | |Veraiont 
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Ho.  5.-^My  opedAtioaii  iA  fdiaep  for  t(ie  p^  flftj^eo,  jfisa^  haye  been  qi^to^ 
large.  And  haying  experimented  on  the  difEerent  kinds,  I  now  am  pre*; 
pared  to  aay  that  a  cross  between  thj)  <M  Frenoh.  sheep  and  the  natire 
American  do  produce  the  most  profit  to  sheep  growera  In  this  cross  I 
have  no  foot  rot;  a  medium  grade  of  wool,  with  heavy  fleece,  saj  firom 
firar  to  seven  pounds ;  and  they  aire  deddedly  the  best  fbr  fattening.* 

Yours  truly,  J.  J.  Bbtmx^w.    ' 

Ko.  16.— In  the  ML  of  1845  I  bought  a  few  ewes,  of  what  is  called  the 
Black  Top  Merino,  very  fine,  indeed ;  and  about  six  years  ago  I  bought  a 
French  buck,  his  wool  being  long  and  fine.  The  sheep  raised  since  I 
bought  the  French  buck  are  said  to  be  the  best  wool  sheep  in  the  countiy/ 
My  flock  niimbeni  860  sheeji,  about  .100  of  which  are  coarse. 

Tours  iu  hastb,  A.  BARtoiir. 

No.  17. — ^I  commenced  with  a  small  lot  of  the  Wells  &  Diekison  ew^, 
of  Steubenville,  purchased  them  of  David  Buchanan,  of  Washington" 
county,  Pennsylvania.  I  commencied  my  flock  86  years  since,  and  have' 
never  made  a  ^chapge,  only  by  change  of  bucks,  and  selling  off  the  old 
ones.  I  purchased  a  Black  Top  buck  the  same  time  I  purchased  my  ewes. 
Afterwards  I  purchased  a  buck  from  a  sheep  man,  or  his  agent,  of  Wash- 


±.  vr.  x>iiuw^. 


Na  8^.— In  addition  to  the  list  given  in  table  I  have  about  60  she^p, 
the  progeny  a  full  blooded  French  buck  and  the  common  native  ewjO^ 
These  sheep  are  not  qjniite  as  fine  wool  as  the  Freivoh  an4  Spanish;  are 
somewhat  larger,  and  shear  as  much  wool  as  the  others ;  for  domestic  use 
are  better  than  the  others,  are  all  very  hardy  and  stand  the  winter  better 
than  the  Mtive  sheepc 

Yotm  trdtf,  M*  EL  Lom>xir.  ^  \ 

Ko.  87.— A  portion  of  the  parents  of  my  flock  were  derived  fiom  Jewst 
k  H^es^  who  deiit^d  their  flodk  firom  John  A.  Xiintor's  importation  £»« 
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KiisMd6i  and  a  poiiabn  w«m  (SiefihbAftam  JewM  ft  Ifdnvf'iinpcMPtatioii  fhom 
Be^Mdfclly  Bftbniitited,  JoBir  Bobsok; 

No.  8&— Ther^  has  bepn  a  good  dpal  of  .iaterart  taloen  in  the  bie^ding  . 
of  B^^eep  \u  ihii  vicinity  for  the  last  fifteen  yean.    Th^  old  frtock  of  sheep 
were  bronght  firom  Pennsylyania  in  the  early  settlement  of  this  connly. 
kt  hik^e  ^n  mifde  iiv  the  old  stock  yere  importa- 
he  year  1848^  and  by  the  Spiu[ush  Merino^  firom. 
had  in  view  by  crossing  is  tp  increase  the  bulk  of 
t  of  fleece,  and  keep  np  the  fineness  of  the  staple. . 
L  Merino  is  the  moat  han]^  .aheep  of  the  yariontfr 
id  of  more  real  profit  to  wool  growers  than  any 
other  kind.    Oar  sheep  do  very  well  withdnt  shelter,  bnt  much  better 
with,  from,  the  oold  winds  and  storms.    The  writer  wonldr  recommend 
light  died%  partly  open  on^  one  s^ei  for  gppd  ventilation,  and  lyailt  oa 
runneiB,  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  where  there  is  a  poor  .spot  thai 
needa  enriching* 

Your  ojbedient  servant,  A«  A.  Woodwobth. 

^o  41.— My  flock  of  sheep  consists  of  4  bttckn,  90  ewes  and  86  lasf 
ipring  la^bs.    I  genetall/ winter  from  100  to'S^;  seU  my  yearlings,  or 
a  portion  of  them,  and  s6me  of  the  eWes,  after  shearing;  so  that  my  flock 
always  conciists  of  a  lew  backs,  breeding  eWes  and  lambs.'   They  cut  ftom 
4|  to  4j^  pounds  to  the  h^ad.    I  started  my  pres^i  flock  in  1851.    Hon: 
A.  p.  Howard  and  Urastiis  Martin,  of  Woostfer)  Champaign  coaHty,  im- 
ported, that  year,  French  sheep,  and  I  pnrbhased  a  portion  of  them,  and' 
about  the  same  time  a  few  Spanish  Merinos,  firom  Yermont;  my  present 
flock  is  made  up  of  these  and  their  descendants,  say  16  fall  blood  French, 
26  fall  blood  Spanish*  and  the  balance  a  cross  from  French  buck  on  Span- 
Ml  ewes.    I  flnd  purdxasens  pireibr  French  wMlj  because  there  is  Ibm 
rfhinkage. 

iFottrt  truly,  HtrraAS  BtmifHix. 

No.  42.— I  bought  80  ewes  and  1  buck  of  Mr.  William  ThMohsri  sbt 
yeanaga  •  Hb  Ittought  them  from  Lorain  countjt  .TheaslKme  of  the  gea* 
tleman  he  (Thatcher)  bought  them  of  I  do  not  now  remember.  I  havQ 
now.  190  head  oft  hand^         ' 
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S  AXOFTS  Aim  THBffi  GIL^B^ 

I^or  ihe  histoiy  of  Saxonjg  see  pages  468  and  600|  Ohio  Agrioultmal  B^ 

port  for  1862. 

AXyJMDT  AATwZfXl  i 


AUGLAIZB  ClOnNTY. 


TtHoghEniott^St  Jolui'i.....|6|  MMMC  SMfBlj^lS^rcMn^owihlPemL  : 

8|lUrtiiudiHor]i,Ri&ehwt....|..|:.  .|ftiid]iafi^Sp.t^  er./.. ...••..  j 


BELMONT  OOUNTT. 


10 
11 


9|GhiB.Baiid7,Banie8TiUe....|10|  86*| Saxony. 
Wa«MQ«M^r 


BsSeatterday. 


!f  Ulrt: 


•  JPBf^ijr I  «•  j^nw^igo^ 


W^  y.  FriDgle,  a  qhtfleston. 


Spragl^. 


OOl!!h»ee>foi|rthBK... 


CRAWFORD  COXJOTY. 

151  Jonatimn  Dixon,  Da  Enm^. . .  I  »  95|i>ll  S««on]fi.| Wtti.  BUm. 
ie|6oaDi«1aoi^Iiberij<;eriieH;4{  0O|Eiaf  do 


.iWadTtaiFa^WilM 
UbDickinBon'iiooki 


17(N.  H.  Armstrong,  E.  Fairfield 
iMohn  Hisej,  Commbiana. . 
IWT.  G.  Rogers,  B.  Fairfield. 
10U.&K.Rale)r, 
Sl)J(Aa6reinei;.         •  '*' 
2V.D.fideT7  •• 


4XXLUJIBIAMA  COOltm. 

60|Fnll  Saxony.  1838,  N 
"^^  .do  ., |CuB.8i 

toftiUdo.. 

to  Inlldo.. 

lUdo..,.. 

tomUdo.. 


1996,  J 
'Sakor'S 

18(18,  j; 


DELAWASI!  OOUlfCf. 

S4|H.M.Mat«oon, Maxwell.... I  21    ffOIHalfSaxoDy.lR.  Keeler. ..I 

86|G.Mann,  **  |  l|    76|        **  |&  Manndate | 


QAUiUt  QWMnatt 

MIDaTld  Gates,  Patriot (  11    8S|Half8«ioiiy.|1860,  D.  G |Gampoli%  a 
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fiouffs  €cmfnr. 


Name  ud  poet^offlce  mSn 
of  the  owner  of  the  flock. 


iheep. 


Who  commenced 
•    the  flock. 


When  and  when  p«> 
renta  were  obtained. 


27Petar 


38 


Peter  Longneokerj  Winetborg 


1001 


0 

0     941 


Half  do 


Yecmont 


SOIJ.  D.  Loomli,  Login , 


SO  J.  B.  Rhodes,      «      * 

81  Jacob  Rhodes     "^      

S2Wm.Sheflield,    «<      .,,.,, 

8SG.#.  James,      "     , 

84  Simeon  Friesner,  Logan  • . . 
86lA.CalYer, 


HOCKING  COUNVT. 


4\  .  aolBalf Saxooj. 


loo 

100 
60 
501 


60.. do 
60.. do 


do 

.do 

..do 

.do 


. ««••»• 


A  McClel^ 
Uh,  Licking  Co.  VtrmonL 


JKFfEBSON  C0X7N1T. 
86|Fnuioi8SMtt,NewAiezaiider|10i  S00|34  Saxony.. |F.S.. 


•••••••• 


...  I  Wash.  Co,  Pa. 


37|S,  F.  Johnston,  Belle  Centre. 


LOaAN  COUNTY. 

«|  S«0|BairaaxoB2r4... 


Co.,  a 


LiJUCOUNTY 


>4*«**4>* 


••M*»p|VfnaaAt 


liONROfi  6ommr: 


89  Jno.  Johnson,  Malaga 

40HngoMann,       «      

41  Wm.  Brown,  Jerusalem .... 

42  Dr.  A.  B.  Covert,  Antioch . . 

44  Morris  Covert,         « 

46  A.  C.  Hntoheson,  BeaUsvlUe. 


66|Half  Sazoi^. 


66 
62 


lOifOOt 


do 
FnUdo 


1861,  J.  J.  . 
J.  StarbtHdc  '< 


16034    do 
6«3>4   4o 

60  Half  do 


im,  J.  Morton, 

GnemsevCo.. 

Martin,   Harrison 

1861,   E.   Martin, 
Guernsey  Co. 


Starbuck,  Bdmont  Gd. 

do 
Harrison  Co. 


J.  Singer,  New  AthsBS 

1861,'  Vennont 
Harrison  Co. 


60 
61 
62 


46|Land J  Shoots,  Matloil. . . . 
47A.MoneU«  .  "  .,., 
48  JTobn  Will,  Latimbervllle^ 
40)RobertKcrr;.    ". 

Jas.Werr,  *^  '      .. 

Robert  WUl,      " 

Jas.Maler,         « 
64l£.  Burt,  Marion 


MARION  cotmrr^ 


400(3-4 


TOOHafli 
600 


100*2100 
20 
12 
20 
17 


600 
400 
400 
8761 


Marion  Oo.^ 
Mi  Oarmel, 
Wash.  Co. 

u 


o.,a 

leljt 
►.,  Fenn. 


Hammond  d(  Hall,  Tt 


i61Wm.Netae6hip. 


MIAMI  COUNTT. 
4|  8?tBtlf6miiv4<..;i. 


•  lYannooi 
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MIJSEINGTTH  COUNTY. 


of  the  owner  of  4e  flock. 


I 


Quality  of 
Bheep. 


Who  oommeiioti 
the  flock. 


WbflB  sad  when  p»- 
rente  were  obtained. 


66|John  BeU,  New  Goocord. 
67|^ohD  Heniereoo,  Norwiok. 
iWttL  Bee^  New  Oooooy^. 
69lBnooh  Paeiiaore*  Norwioh. . 


IfiOlFnll  SaiSonT. 
Ifiof       do 
160         do 
lOOl         do 


See  oiroolar. . 


WaiACk^Pft. 


ettHenry  T.Kirtlaod,  Poland. 
610.F.  «  « 

62Ge9^P.  "  " 

eslCha&N.         "  .«* 


MAHONINO  COUNTY. 


601. 
11 

9 

2 


200 
161 
100 


FollSaaony, 
do 
do 
do 


1884,H.T.K*... 
U61,0.F.  K.... 
1661,6.P.K..«. 
1668,  an  K 


H.Y.andO. 


P0BTAG2  COUNTY. 


MAlyaUdftH^Htram.  O.......|10|  tOOlFoU  SaxonyflSkL^  A.lf ..[S.  B.  Crodker,  Onel* 


66  Isaac  0,  HfilL  Somenet. .. . 
66/ohn8.    «  «*^     ..., 

67  Israel  Moore,  Fnltonham. . . 

a Jamee  B.  Wilson,  6oiierwt« 
Isaac  W.Coo^,       «      ^ 


PERRY  COUNTY. 


41  18013-4  Saxony.. 
^  112  FuU    do 
4|  1303-4      do 
IOC  Half   do 
lOOIFtill    do 


1848,  LC.H... 

1847,  J.  an... 


EweSyPenn. 


4  A  •^•,••4  .* 


SENECA  COUNW. 


^OlThoe.  Iliompeott,  RepubHc 
21  a.  Stem%  ** 

72  Robt.  Shaw»  << 

73aY.St!ckliejr;         «♦ 
74  Wm,  Anway,  « 

mw.~ 


SOlFall 
421  Half 
610 
809 
680 
700 


Saxony. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


1850,  T.T 

I84d,  W.  TMt.. 

1831,  Baker.... 
1836,E.G.S... 
1830,  W.  A*. .. 
J.Baker.,»».«« 


1850,  Jefferson  Co.,  0^ 
ToBipk!6tCo.|MiY«. 


Yermont. 
N.Y. 


TRUMBULL  COUNTY. ' 


MJohn.R4D«ri]»SiBbhardv.>. 
77  Jos.  Bentley,  « 

triMorrUCole,  « 

79  Robt  Hassen,        <« 

80  Andrew  Kirk,        " 

81  to.  Beoil0^,  BnOAsU. . . . 

82  Wm.  Wheeler,  " 
89  Wm.  iMSertj,  " 
JNft.&Hgrti  « 
£6  Smith  Clark,          •< 

186  Abram  Brown,  Habbacd. ; . , 

^J1;T.  Mason,  Nlles ; 


180 

200 

tio 

160 
100 
260 
300 
160 
360 
200 

3101 
49 
60 


HatfSaxonf. 

do 

d» 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

•do 

do 
FdU  do 
Qalf  do 

isr  do 


9 [eiy. 

l8lljB:Montgdm- 

1849,H.rM. 


WadswoHh,  N.  Y. 

u 

Wash.Co.,Pa.,aQdTi 


UNION  COUNTY. 
•SISoIomop  Cook,  Raymond.. ..1261  876|Half8axony.|See  note. 4 
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WASHINQTON  COUNTY. 


Name  ftod  pos^KOBoe    „ 
of  tk»owMrorihtflook. 


95 
96 
97 


►^ 


^  J.  L.KAltier,  Palmer 

90i.BBaciaiiridger  <"     

91  Hartin  Palmer,    **•    

92IflaaoColer,Bartlelte 

98  J.  Coulter,        "^^ 

94  Daniel  Shaw,  Veto 

Wm.  R.  Patnam,  Marietta. 


Dana  Steirt,  Bererlj.. 
r,  LowelL... 


BLMcKej, 

98  O.  Corey,  Lower  Salem. .  [W 

99  ICim  S.  M.  an4C.  D^na,  Bev^ 
loo  B.  Shaw  ft  Son,  Coral  £«n, . 
100  W.  Wondel,  Be?er)f  ^ . .  * « , , 


& 


60 
60 
100 
160 
100 
200 
709 
100 
60 


Qoali^of 


Who  oommenoed 
tbeflo^ 


60Half8axoD7. 
-  '       do 

do 

do> 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


860  BeTen*^H^the  1919, 


100  Three4bQrUw 
laotHalido 


1866, 
1856, 
1860, 
1853, 
1956, 
1866, 
1830, 
1880^ 
1861, 
1860, 


1841, 


W.M.. 
J.B... 
ICP-.. 

D.S... 
W.P... 
B.Dana 
H.MoK 

G.a.. 

B,  Dana... 
B,Shaw. 


When  and  where  p^ 
ratiWeivobtitaef. 


1866, 
1856, 
Dada 
1853; 
Ite, 
ytai 
1830, 
1830, 
1861, 
ll90, 
1819, 
1841^ 


WfMli.Co.,P^ 
Pa.andVt 
ffeokofthif  Ga 
JeArmi  Co^CK 
BvehnfromTt 
id  Waifa.  Co^  O. 
Pa. 
Pa. 

this  Co. 

tbIeCo.  tMu 
Welle  ft  DloklB- 
Bei\|.DmML 


WYANDOT  OOTOXT. 
i09W.lLFow|enIii8andn|||[y|  ^  909)?iai Smpny. ||J64,  S.lLPr..>l>4,H«pii»i^C!o^Q^ 

No.  7. — ^The  sheep  are  generallj  oommoi^  with  a  few  slight  oioBaeB  of 
Spanish. 

,.  .  fiuGH  Bujonv 

Na  18.— IhayeC0d;she^,4  ihearis^inals^k  Icroaaa^ 

with  the  Southdown  and  then  with  the  Spanisk  I  now  have  the  best 
shearers  I  haye  ever  kept  "hfj  jQoc^  ^Texafljed  4^  poonds  last  spring — all 
stock;  sheq).,  ,  I  am  not  abl^  to  give  the  original  stock,  as  tt^  were  biongbt 
to^tUsStalesoiiie  tweaty  ysais  inoe,  bjr  Mr.  Pearoe, &om  PennsylTanim^ 

No.  16. — Onr  seotioB  of  oonntry  is  well  adapted  to  the  rai^g  of  sheep. 
Sheep  in  general  haye  done  well  this  winter,  thej  generally  being  grain 
fed,  which  is  yery  essential  to  ihe  growl^  of  a  good  crop  of  wool  Ilye 
years  ago  I  bon^t  a-Yermont  bucd:,  paid  |SO.0O{  2  y^eam  iig6 1  boogh^ 
a  Yermont  back  and.  paid  ISQ.OO.  The  latM'  sheared  this  seaaoa  aboai  17 
pounds.    It  was  ^bont  half  waufhedf 

BlCKSOHw 


Na  18.— I  haya  owned  lay  flock  *eleyeti  yeaps,  and  haye  no4 
them  With.  a9y  other  tban:thi9  mm^  br^d.  in<'an4tin^  Th^  W#x«  iqipoTt»4 
from  B^^i^  Spm^Vfl^P<^  of  Sa:«:ony  i|i  1,849,  by  Chas.  B,  Smith,  q£ 
Wolcotyille,  Connecticat  I  think  my  present  flock  are  better  than  ihe 
original  sheep  when  imported*,  I  should  lilije  to  cross  my  sheep,  but  I  have 
not  found  any  in  this  ooontryi  but  W09I4  ^9^  ^eqtyle  of^  n^y  wooL 

Tours,  John  Hisxt. 
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Ko.  26. — The  common  yarielies  kre  found  here  on  nearly  every  fiundi 
in  small  flbcka,  varying  from  ten  to  fifty.  "Wool  ^wing  is  in  its  infiuiOT 
here. 

David  Gates^  ' 

ITo.  87. — As  regards  quality,  my  wool  will  gradie  with  tiie  Urst^odks  of 
Saxony  in  Harrison  counly.    Hy  flock  is  a  Goross  of  the  Aill  blood  Saxony 
ewes,  with  the  full  blood  Spanish  bucks.    In.  the  year;  1861 1  moved  Snm 
Haixison  county  to  this  county.    I  th^n  owned  a  floQk^x)f  400  head  of 
Saxony  Merinos,  firom  which 
with  xtie.    I  afterwards  boikg] 
'TMteraon,  of  Washington  ooi 
of  my  own.    This  was  the  < 
ihe&Uof  l<856Ibi^'bhi(if 
•TtotrriWn  cditoty.  ^  BfeiM  coii 
reading,  that  the  Spanisn  she 
the  c6ndiiisi6n  tiiat  I  woildd 
have  done  so.    The  first  Span 
flock,  of  Vermont — a  dboice 
'unwashed  Wool,  one  year's  g 
quality.    My  second  purcha 
'  two  buoksr-^myihoice  firbm  1 
of  Spanish  sheep  was  made 
budc,  thoroughbred;  thebu 
one  ewe  by  Bobison,  one  by  "V 
ers  of  Verm6nt|'fbur  Of  tho 
young  buck,  of  Tenuontj  e: 
Michigan,  last  &1L    I  have  t 
bred  Spanish  eWes.    Ibelie-^ 
flock  of  sheep  is  in  always  1 
'from  exceptiodable  eWes. 
brevity.     I  may  sAy  ihat 
t^  Vool,  (and  I  haYe  had  a 
thirty  years,)  but  lacks  in  q 
'  wool  to  the  clip.  'Hbwever, 
judicious  management  I  con 
'^'that  way  expect  to  be  repaic 
Yours  truly, 

No.  42. — ^I  have  given  you  a  brief  history  of  a  few  flocks  in  the  neigh* 
fx)riiood.  Iii^tbis  county  it  iff  supposed  there  are  about  80,000  sheep,  and, 
'M agenMA  tfdngi  tbe'tih^p^re  not  "pure  bred;  tt^mf  of  th^ hdve  him 
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picked  up  within  the  last  Ave  or  mx  years,  of  flooks  in  Harxioon,  QneniBey 
and  Belmont  counties.  !Etut  at  present  there  is  in  this  county  quite  a  dis- 
podtion  to  invest  capital  in  sheep,  and  also  to  improve  the  blood  and  weight 

of  fleece. 

Db.  a.  B.  Covkbt. 

1^0.  64.— We  have  been  in  the  sheep  business  for  eighteen  years,  and 
bom  my  experience  I  would  say  to  all  to  get  Spanish  sheep,  if  they  want 
-  to  make  anything  in  the  sheep  business. 

Yours  truly,  E.  Bubt. 

No.  60.— In  1834,  tw;o  bucks  and  twelve  ewes,  from  Dudiess  county, 
K.  Y,,  brought  to  Ohio  by  C!ope  &  Maisb,  who  resided  in  .Columbuma 
county,  O. 

In  1841,  buck,  of  Nathan  Annstrong ;  1841, :  bucks  and  ews^  of  D^. 
Stough ;  1842,  bucks  and  ewes,  of  A.  Marshi  each  of  CduiiabJUuia  county, 

I  ewes,  of  Cyrus  C.  Taylor,  Granger,  Medina  county^  of 

t,  Ohio. 

^r.  Wallace^  Brandy  wine  Mills^  Ohia 

id  ewes,  from  the  flock  of  Samue).  Patterson,  Washington 

and  eweS|  from  the  flock  of  Samuel  Cole,  Washington 

ind  ewes^  from  the  flock  of  Mark  R  CockrUl,  near  Nadi* 

n  flock  of  Perkins  &  Brown,  Akron,  Ohio. 

1846,  ten  ewes,  fix>m  the  flock  of  Charles  B.  Smith,  Wolcottville,  Con- 
necticut 

1849,  l^ucks  and  ewes,  from  the  flock  of  Charles  B.  Smith,  Wolcottville^ 
Connecticut 

1868,  H.  T.  Kir^land&  John  Hisey  purchased  a  book.  No.  "70,"  im- 
port^  by  Catlin  &  Smith,  from  the  flock  of  Mayimilian  Baron  De  Speok, 
near  Leipsic,  Saxony.  C.  F.  Kirtland,  the  same  year,  bought  of  C.  B. 
Smith,  1  buck  and  16  ewes. 

1869,  C.  F.  Kirtland  purchased  a  buck  of  Anthony  Hofftnan,  of  Duchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  imported  from  Silesia. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  flock  now  are  from  the  ewes  obtained  of  Charles  p. 
Smith  and  buck  No.  70,  and  his  de8cendant& 

Eespectfully  yours,  &a,  C.  F.  Ejbtlahd. 

No.  64.— I  am  noyr  crossing  my  ewes  with  Silesian.bii^ks,  obtained 
from  "yV^xn.  H.  Wd,  of  Bachmond,  Je^(^xapn  Q^unjlgr^  Qh^  with  a  view  of 
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iMrtaiiiig  IreSglir  of  ihe  deeoe;  irUoh  I  te«Mid  todo  wHlioat  eabealaAlly 
iiicreamng  tke  fliiM  <yf  fibre.  I  he^te  bred  my  SazoAs  in  saok  a  manner  as 
to  Bedure  a  good  oonstttation ;  short  legs,  roand  compact  body,  fall  breast, 
wid  they  are  now  a  hardy,  strong  constitutional  sheep.  Hai^  sheated,  ef 
dean  trashed  wort,  on  the  a^wiage,  ti^ee  pounds,  the  flodc  through;  finr 
irhiohtih^ayeffageprioeobtsined  foratennof  yeais  hasbeen  (deKyend 
at  my  bam)  from  00  to  68  cents  per  poond. 

Bespectf ally  and  truly  yours,  Alyah  Udall. 

r 

Ko.  100. — ^The  Dana  flock  is  the  oldest  and  largest  flock  in  the  county. 
I  beliere  the  flock  when  started  by  BeojaminDana,  were  called  the  Black 
Top  Merino.  This  was  in  1819.  From  that  time  until  1869,  they  were 
crossed  on  Saxon  bucks,  from  the  best  flocks  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia.   Since  1869  the  cross  has  been  with  the  SQesian. 

Eespeotfully  yours,  Wm.  B.  Shaw. 


SlLESIAira 

For  the  history  of  Silesiahs  see  page  472  of  Ohio  Agricultural  Beport  for 

1862. 

WTANDOT  COUIITY. 


No.  1. — The  flocks  of  sheep  I  have  named  above,  were  mostly  from  im 
ported  bucks,  and  crossed  with  the  common  sheep  of  the  nei/;;hborhood. 
They  are  a  very  healthy  quality  of  sheep,  and  are  considered  among  the 
best  The  modes  of  wintering  are  various,  as  hardly  two  fEumers  winter 
their  stock  alike — some  feed  hay,  some  corn-fodder,  and  others  com  and 
fodder;  but  there  are  very  few  stall  fed  sheep  in  this  part  of  the  country. 


Yexj  respectftilly  yours,  &a. 


Thos.  J.  Hauqhey. 
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]ffow  L-*I  9»  bnedmg  wm^  ibr  i^ooi  thmi  JtemriiiiH  Hy 
kk  tke  aboFe  Tiricftiei  ci  ahaep  ifl  that  tkq  SigEOoj  ibtq^ira  too  ^liliwilp 
fitr  ihia  <dinMtt6|  and  too  light  jQeeoed  to  bo^proflfaibla*  SikaiAiiftaiebeitai^ 
but  to  some  eettoAt  labor  luider  tho  saHio  diffieaUiea  o£  the  Saw^ja;  I 
Tamirdl  pleased  with  tii6  cross  of  ii»  Spaoish  Mflriiio,jaiidrluMre  iMPoonsoi, 
lalTStfyhis^  prisaSi iK)Be  of  (iheihoioiaghlUMdfl^flfomthe  best  Aodtsk 
the  State  of  Yermont^  for  the  purposa  of  bseediog  a  Aook  of  thathmdicf 
ahesp« 

Youis  respectfollj,  SooTT.il  Fowleb. 


SOUTHDOWNa 


For  history  of  SoutbdownSi  seepMe480of  Ohk)i4grioidtQia]lJE^port.£N^ 


1862. 

ADAMS  GOUNTT. 


Name  and  pofi-ofllo^  addze»^ 


^  B.  AUHiDdflfv  BokBiaiittme. 

2F.ClaiiE,Seot8P.  0 

S|M.  B.  Booth,  Eokmiosrille. . 


26 
83 


Qaalltj  of 
aheep. 


jiOSoaUid0VfOf.. 

do 

do 


Whooomrnenoed 
tbeflook. 


B.1LA.. 
P.O 

{i.  B.  B*  * 


When  and  irtiere  par- 
lata  wen  obtained. 


ASHLAND  OOtTHTT. 
4]Tboi.  Bndmell,  KaTsvOle.. .  |  $\    801}  Soathdown.) .... 

ALLBNCOUKTT. 


.|K7,Ioira,Ttanda 


MWNrlelHefiier,W« 
6A.B.Kerr,  do 

7  Sftmnel  Ibe,  do 

8J.H.DrakeiBlaffkon 

9  L.  JenningB,  Beater  Dam  . . 

]OR.McKee,  do 

lllfita^DoMns,  lima 


4  4 

w^pVj^f  ^^^^^■wssss^p^w  as  1 

6 

100 

do 

.• 

100 

do 

Id 

816 

do 

1 

60 

do 

200 

do 

I 

26 

do 

iD^ortwL 
Olsrk  eooQlT;  O. 


ATHENS  GOUiVTr. 


12|L  Stanley,  Jr.,  ttbhardflyillel  81 
'  laUuTer  Duneii,  Aineiu. . . . 

14  Wm.  GampbeU,  Lee  P.  0. . 
'' 16  Bdward  Blake,       do     .. 

10  SMnaal  Winee,        do     •• 

17  lioeee  Pattenon     do     . . 


200 
15 
20 
75 

860 
60 


SonUidown. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


W.  0. 
E.B. 


ILP. 


Meadow  BliilBkW.Y» 

Obio. 

CMo. 

Obio. 


18|Wm.  Black,  WeetLaftijette.. 


BUTLKB  COUNTr. 
6|  100|8oathdown  ...!•.. 


19|A.0akaMf,  IfiftmlTiQe 

20H.BacUo|^ikm,    do    

21  Jaoob  Tkompeon,  do     

22  Wm.  OoC  Williambnrg 

asJQeo. Lening, Parentown..  . 


cLBBMOiNT  couzmr. 

2|    76SoQihdown.... 

80         do 

72         do 
4|    961       do 

41    981        do 
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CUTAHOQA  COUNTY. 


Name  and  jKwiofBoe  addrenJ 
of  file  owner  of  the  flock.    S 

PQ 


Ed.  Davis,  North  RojallOD 

laa.  Erswell,       do 

.TUby,  do 

O.  AXrama,  do 

Lovejoy,  do 

29|0.  Claflin,  do 


24 
26 
26 
27 

28  L.: 


26k}ha8.] 
26W. 


40 
100 
50 
20 
26 
20 


QoaHty  of 
iheep. 


iSoafhdown. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Who^vmeDced 
tl)e  flock. 


IB53,E.D.. 


When  and  where  par- 
ents were  obtained* 


Shrbpshire,  England. 


OOSHOOTON  C0UNTY4 


30l6eo.  Clarke,  Warsaw  . 
Sllaiiah  Brisker 


50|SoathdQwn. 
60|}       do 


IJ.Sterens iKnoz  oonnty. 

'C.B I 


32|Jame8  Kerr,  Bncynis  . 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

.|  6|    80|Sonthdown..|....... 

COLUMBIANA  COUNTY, 
S3|J.&K.Ralej,E. Fairfield. « I  3|     4||  Southdown]. ^..'.^. 

DEFIANCE  OOUNTY.i 
84lA.F.E^;ertOB,HicktviUe  ..|..|    60|Sonthdown..U...... 

FRANEUN  COUNTY. 
35|A.LiTingston,Re7nold8bQrg|  1 


.W.Chester,  Pa.  AN  J 


aeiWm.  Fewlas,  Delta. 


5IHaIf  to  AiU|1856,  A.  W.  L..|Smith  Farm,  Kj, 
|Sontbdowns.,|  * 

FULTON  COUNTY. 
1|    60|i  8oathdown|W.  F. , 

ferRSBNB  COUNTY. 


37|C.  A*  Haoghtj,  Bowersville 


SS^Samael  Dnnn,  Lockland. 


31  260|Half  Llnooln-I    l^for  Hant»  otlEngland. 

I  •     Ishire.  JClark  eoon^,  0..I 

HAMILTON  COUNTY, 
.|  110|l8oathdown|... |Cincinnat!,  0. 

LORAIN  COUNTY. 


SOtSannel' 


Toms,  Etrria 

Mr.  Oslander,  Udgeville.. 
Hur?  Terrin,         do 
Jas.  Loogworth,  Eaton  . •. . 

Mr.  Saxton,  Colnmbia 

U  D.  BTinffton,  Rnssla  .... 
Thoa.  Binmngton,  La  Port. 
Samuel  Toms,  Elyria 


40 

42Jas. 

43 
44 
46 
47 


eoiSoatlidown.. 
do      «. 
do      .. 
do 
do 
do 

do      ., 
Hamp- 
shire Downes 


26 
30 

40 
20 
404 
60 
3 


ia,T. 


Fun 


U  T 


England. 


England  and  Canada 
England 


46;A.  A.  HarUaon,  HontsTiUe. 


MWm.  Creed,  Cortsville 

48{J.  ^,  Shielda,  YoniHptown. 

le-B. 


LOGAN  COUNTY. 

1|    20|8on1iidown..|18d6,'A.A.Hi. 

MAHONING  COCNl^: 

75;8o«tWownv.f...';..'..i,.;,.. 

do     i.|#.«',^..« «|1$00,  Boglimd.       i 
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MARION  COUNTY. 


Name  and  post-office  address 
of  the  owner  of  tde  flock. 


50 


Wm.  Garbenon,  Cailidoiiia., 


«1 

09 


4 


I 


Quality  of 
sheep. 


Who  commenced 
the  flock. 


When  and  where  p«- 
entfl  were  obtained* 


AUea  of  N.  T^ 


20|i  Soathdown 

MHIG3C0UNTT. 

61|Abner  Stoat,  Chester ...;...  |  2|*  W^  Soathdown  |I859,  A.  S ] Athens  coantjr. 

ROSS  COUNTY. 

52|R.  R.  Seymoor,  Bainbridge.  IIOL  m\    }  to  foil   IR.  R.  S (Clinton  and  Fayette 

I  I    I       ISouthdown  . .  |  |co.y  Importing  Oo. 

TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 

68|EiyahHatchin8 ]..|....)SouthdQwn8..|...^ [ 

WARRBJN  COUNTY. 


James  Childs,  Blachlejville,  Wayne  ooanty,  a  Leicester  buck,  that  had 
just  arrived  from  BourboD|  Ey.,  his  weight  was  284  pounds ;  price  $2S; 
His  stock  from  long  wooled  qwoi  was  large,  With  open  wool,  showing  the 
Leicester  blood ;  bat  tlttxw  fiom  fine  ewes  were  thick,  close  wooled,  heavy 
bodied^  short  legged  and  long  wooled ;  they  stre  good  sheep.  I  have  25 
sheep  that  were  brought  from  Indiana ;  they  are  what  we  used  to  call  na- 
tives (there  is  no  such  things  as  natives);  they  have  long  legs;  the  males 
have  horns;  the  wool  light  and  open ^  the  belly  and  legs  are  bare;  they 
are  great  feeders  and  great .  jumpers — poor  sheep.  I  have  some  sheep 
from  Washington  county,  P&j  cilled  Black  Top  Merinos ;  small  sheep^  with 
very  short  and  very  Ane  wool;  fleeces  but  three  pounds;  they  are  tender 
and  the  lambs  hard  to  rftisd.  I  have  some  that  I  suppose  was  descended 
from  the  flock  of  Wells  &  DiclpBson,  similar  to  the  above  Southdowns— ; 
they  are  beautiea  I  bave  some  half  blood,  qparter  blood  and  eighth 
blood,  but  as  long  as  the  face  and  feet  are  speckled  the  lambs  will  be 
thrifty  and  the  sheep  .will^alfrays  be  clean,  fat  mi  plump.  The  lambs  aii$ 
easily  raised.  I  breed  from  hi|jLf  blood  Southdown  bucks,  for  the  want  of 
better.  All  sheep  are  profitable,  ^but|  I  supposcy  the  pure  Spanish^  latelj 
introduced  fxomYermonl,  ate  Uie  most  profitablel of  all;  they  have  lieavy 
bodies,  short  leg8|  and  are  wooled  all  overi  head,  belly  and  legflk    The  wool 
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18  yeiy.  iV^  aud  hoikvy;  the  fibre  is  twioe  as  loog  as  ih€f  Wasbingtofii 
coonty  or  Black  Top  Merino ;  they  are  quiet  and  docile,  and  do  well  in 
laorge  flocka    There  are  severail  flocks  in  this  township.    Bat  the  most  of 
the  sheep  here  are  what  we  call  middle  wool    I  have  a  number  of  them; 
tbey.ai^  a  nuxture  of  all  bloods,  by  such  a  multitade  of  crosses  that  no  ^ 
xnAacan  des(Hibe«    I  have  lived  on  this  fisirm  forty  one  years,  and  hfrro  , 
hpd  the  care  of'  sheep  all  my  life,  and  they  have  been  constantly  crossing  .. 
all  of  that  time.    The  result  is,  we  have  a  most  valoable  sheep,  for  snpe* 
rior  to  the  original  stock,  that  I  called  natives;  they  have  short  legs,  very 
heavy  bodies,  long  and  thick  wool,  are  good  feeders,  very  quiet,  fleeces  are 
heavy,  and  the  wool  now  sells  higher  than  any  other.    One  of  &eir  most 
valuable  qualities  is  &at  they  are  very  prolific,  very  frequency  p^oducing^. 
twios,  and  generally  raising  them.    We  have  some  flocks  of  3axony8i 
ihek  fleeces  are  too  light  and  fine  for  v?ar  time& 

Thos.  Buhhnill. 


No.  6. — ^I  purchased  thirty  common  ewes  from  'Squire  Gn 
near  Lafayette,  in  1860,  and  bred  them  to  a  full  Southdown 
purchased  of  James  Kerr,  in  Crawford  county,  Ohio.  He  wa 
James  Kerr  at  the  Dayton  fair,  and  taken  to  Bucyrus,  then  '. 
him,  bred  from  him  two  years ;  then  I  purchased  a  French  "k 
that  had  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  Lima  fair,  in  1860.  I 
fifty  ewes  this  season.  I  have  purchased  a  full  blood  Spai 
buck;  I  am  breeding  a  few  ewes  to  him.  I  have  purchas 
Black  Top  Merino  ewes,  which  I  am  breeding  to  my  French  buck. 

A.  E.  Kerb. 

Ko.  8. — ^Oar  whole  flodk^  including  wethers,  is  587.    We  are  fi^eding 
fer  market  202  wethers,  of  the  different  crosses,  to  ascertain  the  true  vahta . 
of  the  different  grades. 

J.  R  Drakb. 

No.  ll.-r-The  flocks  of  sheep  in  our  county  are  mostly  small.  And 
until  within  a  few  years  there  has  been  but  little  attention  paid  to  wool 
growing  in  this  county.  With  the  exception  of  the  flocks  of  Slutts,  Baker 
&  Cook,  they  have  been  mostly  grown  from  sheep  brought  here  years  ago, 
and,  therefore,  the  history  of  their  foundation  cannot,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  be  given. 

Yours  truly,  KvofB  Dobbiot. 
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Ko.  IS. — ^t  had  last  fall  aometfaiag  over  200  head  of  sheep;  but,  owing 
to  the  dry  fall,  my  Iambs  began  to  fall  offl  I  had  to  driye  them  to  water 
as  far  as  two  miles,  and  then  some  of  them  would  not  drink.  I  believe  I 
have  lost  firom  8  to  10.  Nine  years  ago  I  landed  in  America,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  been  improving  my  stock.  I  have  now  a  good  stock.  I 
don't  call  them  quite  pure  Southdowns,  although  they  are  good.  I  have  * 
taken  every  premium  at  the  Coshocton  CJounty  Fair  for  the  last  four  years ; ' 
I  had  thirteen  premiums  gave  to  me ;  I  did  not  take  but  deven  of  them 
last  fkll.  Some  judges  say  they  are  the  best  stock  of  Southdowns  in  the 
State,  but  I  don't  say  that  Kow  I  say  that  I  believe  I  have  some  as 
good  blood  as  can  be  found.  I  have  been  raising  fix>m  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's 
stock,  of  England,,  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  best  breeder  in  England.  He 
thinks  he  can  challenge  the  world— ^that  is  a  large  word.  Mr.  Webb  had 
a  sale  in  1861,  on  the  10th  of  July ;  the  number  of  sheep  he  sold  was  967, 
which  made  £10,926,  English  coin,  and  when  you  add  that  up,  I  think 
you  will  find  it  to  be  over  $50,000.  I  first  began  my  stock  of  sheep  with 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Baine;  he  went  himself  and  brought  them  pure 
fipm  England.  The  next  I  bought  firom  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Worth,  of  Pennsylvania,  five  ewes  and  a  ram,  which  was  raised  from  Jonas 
Webb's  stock ;  the  sire  of  the  above  ram  was  by  a  ram  Mr.  Jonathan 
Thorn  bought  of  Mr.  Webb,  which  was  the  highest  priced  buck  at  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb's  selling,  his  price  was  ISO  guineas ;  his  dam  by  Prince,  bred 
by  Mr.  Jutere,  near  Albany ;  his  grand  dam  was  imported  by  John  Elman, 
fin>m  England.  I  have  some  I  bought  since  of  the  best  blood  I  can  get 
At  Webb's  sale  his  choice  ram  was  called  Beserve.  He  would  not  let  him 
be  sold  for  $2,000  until  he  had  kept  him  from  July  10th  till  October  15th, 
then  he  sold  him.  I  have  a  ram  from  him.  Beserve  was  by  Young  Pleni- 
potentiary ;  dam  Young  York ;  grandam  by  Southampton,  the  first  prize 
yieafling  of  the  Boyal  English  Agricultural  Show,  at  Southampton.  Mr. 
John  Worth  sent  ten  ewes  to  Beservo,  and  paid  $10  for  each  ewe,  and 
more  than  that  he  paid  over  $8  per  head  for  carriage.  I  have  ewe  stock 
from  other  bucks  of  Mr.  Webb's.  I  have  some  by  England,  which  was 
sold  at  Webb's  sale  for  $1,800;  he  was  by  the  sire  of  the  first  prize  year- 
ling at  Canterbery ;  dam  by  the  Little  Sheep ;  dam,  the  mother  of  Vigor. 
Ijhave  ewe  stock  from  Webb's  favorite  dam  by  Prank.  I  have  three 
yearling  bucks  by  the  ram  I  bought  of  Mr.  John  Worth.  I  mean  to  sell 
the  sire  next  fall. 

William  Black. 

Na  24.-— Afler  a  lifetime  spent  among  sheep,  and  leaving  bad  several 
breeds,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sheep  crossed  from  the  South- 
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downs  and  LeioesterSy  or  Sonthdowns  and  French  are  the  most  safe  and 
profitable,  either  for  mutton  or  wool,  and  are  also  the  best  adapted  for  this 
dimate ;  and  I  am  certain  they  are  a  great  deal  the  easiest  kept 

Yours  respectfully,  Edwabd  Dayis. 

AKSWXBS  TO    QUESTIONS. 

No.  38.— L  H.  Pyle,  East  Fairfield,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 

2.  Number  of  bucks,  8 ;  variety,  Southdowns. 

8.  Number  of  ewes,  49;  yariety,  80  halt-blood  Ootswolcb,  18  Dowu 
and  one  half-blood. 

4.  My  flock  is  composed  of  thoroughbred  Southdowns  aftd  half  blood 
Ciotswolds,  except  one  ewe. 

6.  Most  of  my  flodc  may  be  considered  first  quality. 

6.  My  flock  of  Cotswolds  was  commenced  by  mysdf  in  1867,  by  a  ones 
from  OotBWold  bucks,  brought  firom  Chester  county.  Pa.,  on  good  ihiee- 
quarter  blood  Merino  ewes — ^the  result  has  been  qvite  satasfiiddry*  My 
flock  of  Southdowns  was  commenced  in  the  &11  of  1862,  by  T.  P.  DayiSi 
of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

7.  Fourteen  of  my  Southdown  ewes  were  selected  from  the  flocks  of 
John  Worth  and  Lewis  Hoops,  and  two  from  0.  Jackson,  of  John 

,  Hoop's  stock,  all  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  the  fall  of  1862 ;  and  the 
parents  of  three  others  of  my  flocks  were  brought  here  in  1861,  from  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

My  buck  No.  10,  which  I  i^ied  this  season,  was  purchased  at  J.  C.  Tay« 
tor's  sale,  of  Holmdel,  N.  J.,  on  the  8d  of  September  last,  he  was  sired  by 
Beserve;  dam's  sire,  Young  York. 

One  ram  lamb.  Prize,  mred  by  World's  Prize. 

One  ram  lamb,  89,  sired  by  No,  89 ;  purchased  by  J.  C.  Taybr,  at  Jonas 
Webb's  sale,  in  England,  1861,  for  which  he  paid  $1,800. 

No.  86.— I  purchased  i^  Southdown  buck  in  the  fall  of  1865,  of  J.  K. 
Laughead,  of  Union  county,  and  he  of  his  brother,  D.  Laughead,  of 
Greene  county,  and  he  from  the  Smith  fium,  of  Kentucky.  I  crossed  the 
above  buck  with  a  half  blood  Black  Top  Merino  ewe,  and  from  their  in- 
crease I  etxhibited  at  Zanesyille  and  took  the  second  premium  on  middle 
wool  aged  buck;  weight  197}  at  two  years  old.  I  sold  the  ewes  at  $S 
to  $10  each,  and  the  bucks  from  $10  to  $20  fbr  full  bloods;  the  half- 
l)loods  I  sold  for  an  average  of  $8  per  head.  I  consider  ihe  above  mix- 
ture the  best  grade  for  ns  who  live  near  market  The  ewes  are  good 
breeders,  and  when  mixed,  as  above,  average  five  pounds  of  wool ;  always 
fit  for  market,  when  others  in  the  same  flock  are  thin ;  can^and  hardship 
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better  than  a  mixture  of  Cotswolds  with  MerinOi  their  wool  being  too 
open. 

Yours  respectfully,  A.  W.  Livingston. 

No.  87.— In  November,  1860, 1  purchased  of  a  butcher  in  Cincinnati, 
aome  260  sheep,  of  the  common  coarse  wooled  variety.  These  were  brought 
from  lodiiina.  I  roppcee  gadiered  tip  £rom  dilfefent.floeks.  I  cannot 
give  the  origin  of  any  of  them  except  by  their  iqppeairapoe.  Some  of  them 
:Me<^bout,qita2tex  SoUthdowns.  These  breed  much  the  largest  and  best 
lambs.  I  paid  $8  per  head  for  all ;  fed  them  all  alibe ;  sold  t)ie  wethers 
ia  Februaory  at  four  cents  gross,  with  a  good  profit;  kept  100  ewee ;  they 
raised  about  one  lamb  apiece ;  I  sheared  the  ewee^  gisttiog  8i  pounds  frppn 
each ;  sold  at  42|  cents  per  pound.  The  kmba  wave  sold  to  the  butcher 
«t  five  months  old  for$L75.  Last  year  I  wintered  110 ;  raised  100  lambs ; 
«old  sheep  and  wool,  amounting  to  $425.  To-day  I  ac^  my  whole  Sotk 
K>r  |$1<^  making  ia  all  $786  in  one  year. 

Be£(pecthilly  yours^  SiJiusti  Bui^N. 

> 

JTo.  44.— My  pure  Southdowns  I  bought  of  Mr.  Thos.  A.  Niber,  arid  he 
bought  them  of  Mr.  Hulbert,  near  North  Leach,  Gloucestershire,  England. 
They  are  tlie  largest  Southdown  bucks  and  eWes  that  have  ever  been 
brought  to  Canada.  The  stock  has  been  very  much  increased  in  size,  and 
improved  in  various  ways.  They  have  never  been  crossed  with  Hamp. 
0ure  Downs,  nor  any  other  kinds.  They  are  pf  pure  blood.  My  fiock 
are  from  the  same. 

Yours  truly,  Thomas  Bennington. 

No.  47.-1  raised  twenty-four;  twelve  were  thoroughbred  Cotswolds; 
nine  were  thoroughbred,  cross  between  Leicesters  Mid  Cotswolds ;  three 
thoroughbred,  cross  between  Saxony  and  Cotswolds.  Amount  of  wool  at 
tmt  yfear  old,  7J  pounds ;  two  years,  8 J  pounds.  Amount  of  grain  fed 
fipom  Novtoiber  to  May,  one  quart  of  meal,  composed  of  com  in  ear  and 
oats  grounii  together,  per  day,  to  each  sheep ;  weighty  average  at  two  and  a 
kldf  years,  184  pounds. 

J.  H.  SmELTJS. 

1^  No.  49. — There  are  ^tit  two  flocks  of  sheep  that  number  ovet  Alrty. 
They  are  called  the  common  wool.  There  is  but  little  interest  manifested 
in  the  direction  of  wool-growing  in  this  viciniljy}  and  are  but  few  fine  wool 
liheep. 

Yours  respectfully,  A.  Stodt. 
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No.  60. — My  flock  of  slieep  number  nearly  400,  moetly  ewes,  200  of 
which  are  Southdowns ;  some  bal^  three-quarter,  seven-eighths,  and  many 
ftJIUood.  I  bought  a  buck  and  ewe  a^  ihe  gale  of  imported  stock,, by 
the  Clinton  and  [Fayette  Importing  Compaiiy;  crossed  them  with  a  stock 
of  mixed  blood|  of  Saxoay  and  the  old  Merino.  A  few  y^ais  afterward  I 
purchased  a  fine  Southdown  buck,  raised  by  Mr.  James  Anderson,  of  Boss 
county,  0. ;  he,  I  think,  bought  a  nuTuber  of  them  at  the  sale  of  the 
Madison  County  Importbg  Oompmy.  The  balance  of  my  flodc  1  pta> 
chased  in  Kentucky;  they  are  a  mongrel  breed — crosses  of  BakeweU, 
Cotswold,  Merino  and  native.  l*he  value  of  the  Southdown  consists  in 
the  superior  qualities  of  the  muitcm,  and  idso  the  economy  in  prodncingit 
They  are  a  har^y  sheep,  producing  about  foutpotmds  of  wool,  of  a  ooa|n|e 
quality,  and  a  majority  of  the  ewes  will  produce  and  rear  twin  lambs  if 
properly  cared  for. 

Tours  respectf oily,  &  R  S^TMOim; 


OOTSWOLDS. 

For  history  of  Cotswolds  see  pige  447  of  Ohio  Agricultural  Eeport  for 
1862. 

ADAJP3  ClOWTT. 


Name  and  post-office 
of  the  owner  of  the  flock. 


afldrettfjS 


S 


QaalR^of 
sheep. 


^?fbo  eionnttenced 
the  flock. 


When  and  wliere  pa« 
rents  were  obtained. 


1  James  GcofS,  BokmansvUle. . 
2^.  B.  Roush,        •* 
SMohnWork,         ** 


..do N.B.B.. 

..do 


Mason  co.,  Kj. 


ATff^NS  CPPOTT. 


4|Isaac  Stanly,  jr.,  Hlbbardviner  9|  200|0ot8WtiIdB  .  .1. 
ftjDaniel Drake  '*  |  2|    40).. do |. 


CLERMONT  COUNTY. 
fft«.B«loltiD«>a,MiaBiiTlUe)..|     l5|Cotswoldt.  ^..^«.. ...i 

.oHAMPi&iQV  HGDraorr. 

rT.S.ilcl^arland,irestvtlle..t  1|    25|FaliOot8W^tiSS0,r.  aiI6P..|Harrisonco.,  iCy- 

CUYAHOGkA.  OOOBITT. 
SlW.Lent7,Mlddlea^4<kBtre.|7|    n|9ataOt»iiwttl|lkA;&JMksoo.|l90,15tt^^ 
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COSHOCTON  COUNTY. 


Name  and  post-office  «ddr«ee|  j£ 
of  the  owner  of  the  flock. 


Quality  of 
sheep. 


2|Oot8Wold0. . 


Who  commeneed 
the  flock. 


$|l8aaolGtohell,Lalng8.... 

HOCKING  COUNTY, 
lot  J.  Matthias,  Logan .|  2|  10d|}  Cotswolds  .|... 


1858,M.BoggB. 


When  and  where  pa- 
rents were  obtained. 


Belmont  CO.,  O. 


Ill  Jacob  Shnfl;  Sharonrilio . . . 
1|G.  W.  Smith,       « 
idlJohn  Hammei,  Oartha^  . , 


IdWxn.  Bqniie,  Caj 
15|ThoB.  Aston,  Elyria 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 
18 


....{%    18|FQllCotiw'ds|. 

J    afl..do J. 

aj  260lHalf 


LOEAIN  COUNTY. 


I  3|    29|FnnCot8w'd8|l85D,W.S 11850,  Londnco.,  O. 

17|    62|..do |T.A ^. {Imported EngUad. 


MAHONING  COUNTY. 


Ige,  J 

Ifl And.  Shields,  Yonngstown  . . 
idJ.  B.  Kistler,  Commborg. . . 
ISlMUo  Beard, 


101    4011  to  Aill  Cots 


100 
40 

2i    80 


rail.,  [wolds  1860,  A.  S. 


Half 
do.. 


G.  &  J.  Radge. 


Radge  &  Bro 

1856,  M.B 


England. 
1860,  England. 
1851, 
1856,        « 


KU^ONOUM  COUNTY. 
20|Mr8.McCammon,W.Zane6T'e|..|    ffOjCotswolds .  .| 


MORROW  COUNTY. 
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No.  7.— On  the  Ist  of  September,  I860, 1  brought  fit>m  Eentaokjfonr 
head  of  pure-blooded  GotBwold  sheep,  and  on  the  6th  day  of  this  month  I 
brought  foui^teen  head  more,  all  and  each  of  which  i?ill  produce  twelve 
pounds  of  merchantable  wool  Thej  were  purchasedof  Bobert  Scott,  Esq^ 
of  Harrison  oountjr,  Kentucky,  at  an  ayeragecost  of  $12  per  head.  They 
hare  been  remarkably  healthy  thus  fiu*,  are  ezoellect  feeders,  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  gentility  and  kindness. 

In  a  few  days  I  will  go  again  to  Kentucky  for  a  car  load,  and  as  soon  as 

;  I  lotum  I  will  notify  you  of  my  importation,  if  desirable.    I  think  them 

fiur  the  beat  for  home  oonsumptioD,  both  wool  and  carcass.    Some  of  my 

best  will  weigh  three  hundred  pounds — ayerage,  two  hundred  and  tw^ity 

pounds.  T.  S.  McFablanb. 

iNb.  18. — ^I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  fifimishing  such  inlbrmation 
as  I  can  from  my  own  experience  in  sheep  raising  for  the  year  1882.  I 
kept  three  hundred ;  and  from  two  hundred  and  fifiy  ewes  raised  abott 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lambs,  fifty  of  which  I  selected  and  kept,  the  test*  I 
sold  for  $2  per  head  when  three  months  old.  Fifty  wethers  when  shorn  I 
sold  l>r$3.76  per  head.  My  wool  brought  sixty  cents  per  pound,  and  on 
an  ayerage  for  the  flock,  $2.18  oents  per  head,  which  giyes  a  net  profit  per 
head  for  260  ewes  and  fifty  wetheis,  as  follows  :-*- 

Limb6,S0a,at$2perhetd $400  00 

Wool,260theepat$2.t8perhMa •.....« 620  00 

Wether8,60,  $3.75perhead 187  60 

Wool  or  same 109  00 

Total  for  wkde.. $1^160 

The  fifty  lambs  selected  will  fill  the  place  of  the  wethers  sold,  and  leayes 
the  flock  as  good  as  last  year.  I  should  state  that  my  lambs  came  about 
thelatof  March,  and  the  ewes  were  housed  and  carefully  tended.  Barlier 
lambs  would  be  better  for  the  butcher,  but  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
lost  My  manner  of  keeping  is  to  feed  com  once  a  day,  and  then  let  the 
flodc  run  out  on  the  meadows,  with  hay  at  night  when  they  return  to  the 
yard.  If  the  farmers  would  keep  sheep  instead  of  dogs,  it  could  be  done 
with  profit  A  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  could  keep  fifty  and  not  feel 
the  expense,  while  the  profits  would  be  handsK^me. 

YouiBwithxeepect,  Jobm  KkMMXU 

No.  14.-1  first  bought  of  Mr.  Joel  Townshend,  of  Ayon,  in  1860,  one 
buck  and  three  ewes.  In  1862  I  got  from  him  another  buck  and  ewe ;  in 
1864  another  buck  from  him,  and  in  1866  another  one.  These  were  ero&Bdd 
with  Leicesters  and  Cbtswolda   Since  &en  I  haye  crossed  with  a  Ooiawpld 
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n]Q)0]«ted  from  EnglatKl  by  Hr.  Ehunpfareys  of  Farnia.    Ikh  hSt  back  I 
imparted  from  Canada  in  1861,  bsed  by  Mr.  John  SdoU  was  a  Gotawold. 

Mj  flock  DOW  consists  of  fiftyndx  sheep,  viz :  S  buck  lambs  ten  months 
.  <^  weighifig487  pounds ;  8  wether  lambs  abd  16  ewe  lambs,  whioh  weigh 
2,410  pounds;  also  25  breeding  ewes,  weighing  4;08d  pounds,  and  f<>ur 
yeading  ewes  that  have  been  hurt  by  dogs  that  I  did  not  weigh.  I  weighed 
my  flock  the  20th  of  February.  I  have  sold  9^  sheq>  for  $472  siiioe  the 
Isi  of  September,  1862. 

I  have  tlAis  given  these  paaidculansi  to  the  best  pf  my  ability.  I  stand 
alone  la  my  neighborhood ;  there  are  none  osiers  that  pay  any  attention 
to  aefeei  breeding. 

,  Eespectfully  yours,  William  Si^ms. 

Ko.  16.^-1  imported  ficorn  England,  Apnl,  1862,  three  ^wea  and  two 

lambs,  4ind  at  tb|9  same  time  we  purebased  here  suph  Leieesters  and  South* 

4owns  as  we  could  get    They  aud  their  desoendan^  have  always  bedn 

bred  to  Cotswold  rams.    Sii[ioe  the  ibove  date  have  hnpcKted  Uom  S^g- 

.  l|a»d  two  more  Cotswold  inms. 

Bespeetfully  yooTfi,  <xHa.BoM& 

Fo.  23. — ^I  have  a  few  Southdowns,  but  I  have  not  had  them  long  enougji 
to  tell  how  they  will  do.  I  shear  about  125  sheep  annually.  Last  year 
my  flook  only  averaged  5^  ppunds  per  head.  They  are  beeoming  very 
popular  ii^  this  vicinity.  I  have  furnished  the  foundation  for  several  flocks 
to  my  neighbors.  Our  country  here  is  very  level,  and  I  find  that  the 
Ck^tflwolds  are  much  more  healthy  here  than  the  Merinos  were,  and  also 
make  mueh  better  mutton.  Sabmik  H.  Bredbeck. 


LEIOBSTBBa 

liVirhistory  of  Leieesteia  see  pages  427  and  428  of  Ohio  Agrieidtorail  B*- 

port  for  18(82. 

JSHLAND  COTJNTT. 


'I   "iii)i 


BiMMSBd  pQ0t-oiQoe 
of  th^  owner  of  the  flock. 


isddMM^ 


1  Tho&  Moores,  MohieaDYiUe. 


40 


QnidHr  of 
fiheep. 


k  Leioe§ter. 
i     do  .     . 


WlU)  ooDinaaoed 
the  flock. 


Wheo  ana  wbett  par 
enU  we^  obtained. 


>«.....%• 


CLEEMONT  COUNTY. 


SlWiq.  AolitoD,  Wniiamsborg 
"4  lolmKeedbam,  Monterey 
ftAlez.I>ftvid80B,   ^ 
eD.W.MarBh         " 
t  JolMi  Burnt,         ^ 
SUftinei  8bAW,  Belikit. . . . 


1  Leicester. 
Leicestar. 

do    

do    

do    

I  do    
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CDTAHdGA  COUNTT. 


Htama  and  peet-oCoe  address  ^ 
of  the  owner  of  the  flock. 


t  fBLfSkj  Honej,  Clereluid.., 


SO 


Qoality  of 
fiheep. 


Leicester. 


Who  eoii»BieBce4 
the  flock. 


\fhea  «ad  where  |>ar- 
entfl  were  obtained. 


ia|F.  C.  Yergon,  Delaware. 


ll|IUchaM  Knight,  Farmer. 


DELAWARE  COUNTT. 
1|    72||  Leicester.. |1850,  T.  0.  Y  ..  |0.  and  England. 

DEFIANCE  (JOCNTY.  . 
1|    70|i  Leicester.. I | 

WJB  COUNTT. 


121  Wm.  Parish,  Bloomfield. . 
ISJA.  Ainalie,  Castalia |  6 


ItfThosi  Townder,  CedarrlllB. 

15  W.  &  A.GliM,  Alpha 

1€P.  LafDDg  do    

17a.Koagler,        do    

18  Wjd.  Stall,         do    

19  Geo  HazaeTv      do    

20  D.  Hawker^        do    

21 F.  Hawker,        do    

22|a  Hawker,        do    

23|A.  Ocvlaoghy  Alpha 

24J.  Getlaogh,      do   

25  H.  Warner,        do  

26M.Sw!gert,       do   

27|S.  Shank,  do  


20|Leiceeter. . . .  11856,  W.  P iFergot,  Cleveland. 

iOO|        do    ....Ia.A |l857,  ^ 


26 

n 

12 

16 

14 

13 

9 

IQ 

16 

It 

25 

Id 

10 

11 

I 

GREENE  COUNTT: 

B.  B.  Brpwniqg. 


Lelcesteor. 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  .. 

do  . 

do  . 

.do  b. 

do  ,, 

do  .. 

do  ,. 

do  .. 


•  |B.  B,Browning,« 


BofUod. 


England, 


2S|John  Toder,  Berlin. 


py.  Qi^peJid^La  Giuu!d«ri)le. ,  | 


"SirC.  W.  Ensign,  Vadison I    90 

illWA  J.ShQidia   do 1  II    18{ 


^ttJaa.  Johnson,  Eaton. 
Wfr.RcAisoti,  do  « 
MpMa-WiUon,    do  . 


QOLMBs  couirar.  . 

1|    20|Leioe8ter....| |J.  Btoneraaa,  Cay* 

I  I    hoga  oooAtj. 


HAMILTON  COUNTT. 
1|    15|Leioegter.«..| 

LAES  COlterCT. 

\i  Leicester..! 

ill       40     ..| 

LORAIN  COUNTT, 
Leiceet^.,1 


:i 


•I  l|    4q|  do 


i 


JS|AhraaEbDe^€aaMa. 


mHomm  couMTt.     . 

\^\    iB«»Leioefter....|l£r.8beli«i. 
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MONROE  OOUNTT. 


^f ame  and  poBt-odce  addreff 
of  the  owner  ef  jfche  flock. 


MJS.  Patohln,  Middletfield. 


26 


Qaallty  of 
sheep. 


Who  oommenced 
thefloek. 


When  and  where  par- 
ent! were  obtained. 


»|  Leioeeter. 

MEDINA  GOUNTT. 
triWoLShaw,  MontHlle |  4|    75 1}  Leicester..! |Lorain  coantj. 


TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 


SOCTms  Noroatt,  JohnstonTiUe 
D.  Sanbnr J,  do 

Herman  Johnston,  do 
Gea  W.  Root,  do 

A.  W.  Bridges,        do 

44Alfred  Yonng,  Gnstaros*... 


SO 
40 
41 
42  A.  ^ 


601 
40 

do 

80| 


I  Leicester. . 
eicester, .  • . 
do  •  • . . 
do  . . . . 
do  •  • • . 
do    •  •  • . 


1850,  C.  N.... 
1860,  D.  8. 

1860,  H.  J 

1825,  6.  W.  R. 

1861.  A.  W.  B.. 
A.  Y 


44|Wm.  Croaeer,  Butlerrille 


45  Michael  Yoth, 

46  A  HutchineoB, 

47  Wm.  Young, 

48  Thos.  Hicks, 
49M.W.CordeU, 
60B.  Herrell, 

61  Jacob  Harris, 
52  J.  W.  Rice, 
68  Wm.  Triokej-, 
64  M.  H.  Henry, 
66  J.  Smith, 


do 
do 

I  do 
do 

do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


i6|Mar7  Bao^^iman, .  do 


J... 

2 

•  • 

WARREN  COUNTY. 
SSjLdcester. 


75 

29 

19 

23 

97 

4 

4 

17 

14 

40 

16 

9 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


w.  c 

1850,  Johnston. 

1860,  do 
1860. 

1825,  Johnston. 

1861,  do 
0. 


Wm.  Bird* 

Warren  ooant j. 

do       do 

do       do 

do       do 

Clinton  ooomtjr. 

Warren  oonnlj. 
do  do 
do  do 
do  do 
do  do 
do  do 
do       do 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


ariM.  Blake,  Lower  Salem  . .  •  .llOt. . .  .1}  Leicester.  .1^  B.,  1858 fWashlngton  ca,  0. 

68lThoa.  Shepherd,  Point  Haniai{  51. . .  .11       do     .  .jr.  8.,  1856 f 


Ko.  2.— I  liaye  never  kept  the  finest  grades  of  sheep.  '  I  keep  those 
that  prodace  a  heavy  fleece,  and  those  that  produce  the  most  mntton* 
The  best  grades  for  this,  in  mj  estimation,  is  the  Southdowns  and  Leiots- 
ter  ewes,  crossed  to  French  Merino  backB ;  those  make  a  beautafU  sh^ep 
for  fatting.  I  have  wintered  160  head  this  winter,  one-half  I  have  kept  in 
the  dry,  the  rest  were  oat;  I  have  tested  this  to. my  satisfaction  that  she^ 
kept  in  the  dry  ^  take  one-third  less  feed  than  those  that  run  out;  and 
the  sheep  kept  ill  dry  are  a  great  deal  the  stoutest  sheep,  more  particular 
such  a  winter  as  this  has  beeiL  I  give  all  my  sheep  grain ;  they  wool 
enough  better  to  pay  for  their  food,  besides  thi%  when  spring  comes  thfy 
are  so  much  stouter  that  they  summer  better.    The  best  mode  of  feeding 
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hay  id  in  racks,  so  tliey  can  get  their  heads  in ;  by  this  means  they  waste 
leas  than  in  any  other  way* 

M.  V,  Bddt. 

No.  18. — ^The  first  of  my  flock  was  the  eommon  sheep  of  the  countiy, 
which  I  bought  in  the  winter  of  1844,  and  by  always  selecting  the  best  ewes 
and  using  fine  wooled  backs,  but  from  no  particular  flock,  except  one  firom 
Seth  Adams,  of  Perkins,  in  the  &I1  of  1858,  by  which  I  got  my  flpck  up 
to  a  good  grade  of  fine  wool 

In  the  ML  of  1867  I  went  to  Canada  and  bought  two  Leicester  bucks 
and  three  ewe&  I  hare  been  crossing  by  Leicester  bucks  on  fine  ewes, 
trying  to  raise  a  flock  of  larger  sheep,  and  not  to  get  the  wool  too  coarse. 
I  hare  had  half-blood  weathers  that  weighed  237  pounds  gross. 

A.  AiNSLIE. 

No.  85. — My  sheep  average  about  seven  pounds  of  wool ;  I  can  get  as 
much  for  my  wool  as  my  neighb<Mrs  can  for  Merino  wool  I  had  eight 
liead  of  ewes  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  imported  stock,  that  raised  last  season  six- 
teen lambs;  fbr  those  lambs  they  awarded  me  the  first  piemium.  They 
aJso  awarded  me  a  premium  on  the  ewes. 

Abba^i  Cuke. 


NotB.— The  fk)ck  of  Mr.  James  Pittefbrd,  of  GranylUe,  LieUng  county,  were  reported  to  me 
•8  being  half  blood  Spanish  Merlnoa,  and  so  pnbliflhed  in  the  Report  of  186S.  Mr.  Pittrfbrd 
aanirea  me  tl&at  his  flock  is  thoronghbred  Merino ;  and  that  there  are  no  half  blooded  sheep  in 
it  It  has  been  saggested  that  the  reporter  to  me  may  have  intended  to  class  Mr.  Pittsford's 
flock  as  half  Spanish  and  lialf  Vermont  Merino.  However,  nntil  it  is  better  established  than 
at  present  generallj  conceded,  that  the  Vermont  sheep  are  a  distinct  race,  the  suggested  olassi- 
tWation  is  rather  too  flndj  dra?m.  Jvo.  H.  Kuppabt. 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

In  describing  the  qualities  of  the  fleece^  on  page  893  of  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Beport  for  1862,  reference  was  made  on  page  895  to  the  yolk,  or  an 
oily  substance  exuding  from  the  skin  of  the  sheep*  One  object  designed 
by  nature  in  furnishing  this  yolk  appears  to  be  to  soften,  the  scales  on  the 
eoLterior  of  the  fiber.  To  this  yolk  the  wool  is  indebted  for  much  that 
makes  it  superior  to  hair,  for  it  renders  it  softer,  more  {liable,  and  mor« 
readily  worked  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  This  yolk  is  plentifully  sup- 
plied in  young  and  well  fed  sheep,  but  in  old  and  half  starved  sheep  it  is 
iiearoely  peroej^ble,  and  their  fleeces  partake  as  much  of  the  oharficter  of 
hair  as  of  wool    For  the  want  of  it  the  scales  are  not  so  soft  and  the  fiber 
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not  80  {diaUe^  and  dotfi  made  fc&m  such  stock  is  haxsli  aod  tendei;  apd 
science  has  failed  thus  &r  to  discover  an  unction  which  can  render  that 
wool  soft  Fhick  has  been  left  harsh  by  nature  not  supplying  its  own  emol- 
lient 

The  ancient  Boinans  appear  fo  have  exhausted  erery  known  expedient 
to  aid  nature  in  producing  a  soft  and  delicate  filament    They  smeared  it ' 
with  fine  oil  moistened  with  wine ;  the  fleece  was  combed  while  growing,  * 
that  it  might  not  become  matted,  and  the  sheep  was  washed  several  times 
a  year.    This  lack  of  yolk  in  old  and  ill  fed  sheep  is  another  reason  wliy 
we  would  urge  upon  the  farmer  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  sheep  !n  good 
condition,  and  disposing  of  them  before  they  become  old.    Those  who' 
have  old  and  badly  fed  sheep  should  not  complain  because  theirneighbors, 
who  have  young  and  well  fed  animals,  obtain  a  higher  price  for  their  wool, 
though  it  may  be  coarser  than  their  own;  for  it  will  make  softer  and  firmer 
doth  than  finer  wool  from  poorer  and  oldes  sheep. 

Though  this  yolk  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  prodoodcm  of  gaod 
wool,  yet  no  morb  is  required  than  jmt  sufficient  to  keep  the  fibers  soft  and 
pliable.  Any  qaantify  in  excess  of  this  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  wool,  but: 
is  sometimes  injurious.  Some  farmens  feed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  %^ 
largs  supply^  thinking  that  by  so  doing  they  obtain  what  many  may  sup- 
pose a  heavier  fieece ;  but  the  quantitgr  X)i  wool  is  not  increased  by  the  in- 
crease of  yolk,  and  the  purchaser  would  certainly  be  unfit  for  his  business 
if  ha  did  not  mako  a  proper  allowance  t(xc  all  excess  of  grease  and  dirt, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  poor  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  fimner  to  feed  his* 
sheep  with  special  reference  to  producing  yolk.  His  fleece  will  hold  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  excess  of  the  proper  quantity  required  in 
good  kealtiiy  wool|  which  would  amount  to  about  two  pounds,  and  thisi 
in  some  oases,  is  produced  in  a  week,  and  in  order  to  have  this  two  potUKto 
of  yolk  at  the  time  of  sh'  aring  they  will  produce  in  the  course  of  a  year 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  it  is  not  unfirequently  produced  at 
the  expense  of  the  pulp,  which  is  the  source  of  the  wooL  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  wool,  though  soft  and  pliable,  will  be  weak  and  stunted  in 
growth.  Generally  this  excess  of  yolk  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  mut^ 
ton — ^the  food  of  the  sheep  in  place  of  building  up  the  carcass  and  fiittir^ 
it,  is  expended  upon  the  yolk — the  farmer  fr^uently  finds  his  endeavors 
to  feed  his  sheep  defeated.  He  has  fed  high,  and  is  surprised  that  his 
riieep  have  not  gained  in  weight  It  is  also  produced  at  the  expense  of 
BQiUc.  Sheep  which  produce  large  supplies  of  yolk  are  always  deficient  in- 
milk.  Com  too  liberally  fed  to  sheep  will  produce  this  effect  It  contains 
a  ff^%  amount  of  oil,  and  in  place  dP  producing  fat,  as  in  some  domestio 
animals^  it  too  frequently  prodooes  oil  in  shecqfK    Wool  having  its  origin* 
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m  lite  skin^  wHl  be  aflldeted  by  whaleT^r  ieflbota  tliat  pari  Too  much  dry 
food  is  apt  to  affect  the  skia  at  all  animaLi  nnfavc^ably,  and  man  ia  not  ex- 
cepted. While  all  snooolents  have  a  happy  h^fluenoe  upon  the  coatd  bodi 
of  the  horse  and  cow^  some  of  the  deekest  coated  horses  are  Indebted  to  a 
small  supply  of  potatoes  daily,  for  the  softaiess  and  brightness  of  their 
hair. 

Oomand  hay  are  dry  food,  and  fed  exolusirely  and  liberaDy  to  sheep 
ave  apt  to  affect  their  skin  unfavorably,  and  <x>nse€[aently  their  i^ooL  It* 
has  frequently  been  noticsed  that  sheep  which  have  been  fed  liberaUy  witii 
com,  show  a  falling  off  in  the  build  of  the  staple  during  its  winter  growth, 
ttid  is  sometiines  as  weak  as  though  itafeed  had  been  deficient ;  the  bottom 
of  the  staple  is  often  yellow,  and  filled  with  a  salyy  substance,  a  sure  sign 
of  skin  disease.  This  is  noticed  in  wool  when  the  fiJteep  hare  been  fed  • 
upon  roots  and  hay,  and  scarcely  ever  it  there  an  excessiye  supply  of  ydk 
^m  sheep  so  fed,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  where  sheep  have  ri^dly  im« 
proved  on  such  feed,  while  those  fed  upon  com  and  hay  have  lost  weight, 
which  could  only  be  accounted  for  firom  the  feet  that  com,  containiog  a 
great  amount  of  di,  produced  yolk  and  not  fat  A  little  com,  with  roota 
aod  hay,  no  doubt  would  be  good  feed. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  urge  upon  the  fermer  the  importance  of' 
looking  well  to  hi^  sheep  in  the  ML  They  are  too  often  suffered  to  run  too 
late  in  the  pastures  after  the  feed  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  frost,' 
and  consequently  lose  conditicm.  The  growth  of  the  wool  is  affected,  a^ 
weak  place  is  produced  in  the  staple  at  this  time,  and  any  animal  suffered 
to  lose  condition  at  this  season  of  the  year,  cannot  afterwards  be  restored- 
when  the  weather  is  much  colder,  only  at  a  greatly  increased  outlay^  A 
little  feed  sometimes  judiciously  supplied  befcnre  folding  time,  might  be  of 
more  benefit  than  high  feeding  after  they  are  housed. 

The  fanner  never  ought  to  keep  black  or  grey  wooled  sheep.  Their 
fleeees  are  never  so  valuable  as  white  ones,  for  they  are  restricted  in  their 
use.  They  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  color  than  black,  and  that  is  never 
so  lively  as  black  from  white  wool.  A  very  slight  mixture  of  black  fibem 
is  a  serious  injury  to  worsted  wool  Never  keep  or  buy  sheep  with  black 
1^  or  black  faces,  except  Southdowns,  for  mutton,for  if  when  young  yoa 
cannot  fiad  black  fibres  in  the  fleece,  they  will  come  in  as  the  sheep  grows* 
older,  and  miaterially  affect  its  value. 

The  value  of  worsted  goods  depending  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  bright* 
nees  of  the  colors,  the  clearness  of  the  whites,  or  the  lustre  of  the  blacks^* 
whatever  prevents  the  obtaining  these  desirable  objects  dq)rectate8  tfao^ 
value  of  the  wool  in  which  it  is  found ;  consequratly  unwashed  wool  if  nofc 
dkpoaed  of  soon  after  beiii^  dmared,  so  that  it  can  bet  scoured  b^ 
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iog,  wfll  be  80  stained  by  tbe  yolk  liuii  a  pure  white  cannot  be  obtained^ 
and  the  tendency  will  be  to  dnll  whateyer  color  is  imparted  to  it  In  addi- 
tion to  worsted  goods  known  as  Monslin  DeLaines  and  LastingS|  there  are 
a  laige  variety  made  with  cotton  warps,  silk  warps,  and  cotton  with  silk 
and  satin  stripes;  also  all-wool  Merinos  and  Thibets,  noneof  which  are  made 
in  this  country.  The  dry  goods  report  published  in  the  New  York  /n&- 
pendmif  August  20th,  says:  "British  dress  goods,  plain  cdoifi,  DeLaines, 
Alpacas,  Coburga,  eta,  have  been  sold  in  large  quantities.  Fancy  dress 
desirable  novelties  have  also  sold  well  Saxony  drees  goods  are  also  yeory 
aotiye.  High  colored  fancies  are  in  great  demand.  French  worsteds  ci 
Fall  style,  plain  DeLaines  and  Merinos  are  in  much  demand."  And  all 
this  demand  must  be  supplied  firom  a  foreign  market,  while  nothing  stands 
so  much  in  the  way  of  their  being  produced  here  as  the  want  of  the  right 
kind  of  stock.  And  in  no  coxmtry  in  the  world  is  this  class  of  goods  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people  than  in  this.  There  is  nothing  sur- 
passes all  worsted  or  worsted  and  cotton  goods  for  gentlemen's  Summer 
W^ar,  for  they  are  as  light  as  cotton  or  linen,  and  when  their  durability 
is  considered  they  are  as  cheap ;  and  when  compared  with  woolen  goods 
their  lightness,  cheapness,  and  durability  would,  if  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities,  take  their  place  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Summer  season.  While 
the  variety  and  richness  of  colors  which  can  be  imparted  to  worsteds^  and 
their  warmth  when  compared  with  cottons,  render  them  very  desirable 
goods  for  ladies'  and  children's  Winter  clothing,  and  what  renders  them 
more  particularly  desirable  for  children  is  the  fact  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
made  to  take  fire. 

It  is  not  because  the  right  kind  of  wool  cannot  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  are  indebted  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  for  these  goods.  There 
is  a  sufficient  varie^  of  wool  produced  in  this  country  to  produce  all  the 
varied  kinds  o£  worsted  goods  produced  in  the  world.  We  lack  nodiing 
but  quantity;  and  we  have  this  advantage  over  every  other  country 
in  the  world :  ours  is  the  only  one  that  can  boast  such  a  varied  production. 
England  can  produce  no  such  wool  as  the  Merino  of  Yermont,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  New  York  and  other  States,  while  Saxony  can  be  produced  with 
care,  equal  to  the  finest  Silesia.  During  the  present  Summer,  Germany 
has  yielded  to  Yermont  the  palm  for  producing  Merino.  George  Campbell, 
Esq.,  of  Yermont,  exhibited  twelve  sheep  at  the  exhibition  of  all  nations 
al  Hamburg,  and  obtained  three  prizes — ^first  prize  for  the  largest  quantity 
of  wool,  second  prize  for  the  longest  staple,  and  third  prize  for  quantity  and 
quality  combined.  And  Mr.  N.  L.  Chaffise,  of  Ashtabula  county,  exhilnted 
at  the  SMe  agricultural  £dr  in  Cleveland  in  1868,  a  Shropshire  Down 
buck  which  obtained  a  prize.    This  we  should  suppose  would  forever  set 
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at  rest  ^be  qMsUoa  wbettier  die  country  k  adapted  to  raistng  wool  or  ^becp 
oqual  to  England  oar  tJie  coutiiieiit  of  Europe. 

All  daases  of  vool  adapted  to  ibe  production  of  worsteds,  are  equality 
adapted  to  the  production  of  «U  ppe?^  papless  woolens,  and  the  endless  vari- 
ety of  coatii^  And  &noy  caasimeres,  which  are  at  the  present  time  in  such 
i;reat  denuuxd  with  a  fiur  prospect  of  long  continuing  so^  increase  the  farm* 
er's  prospect  of  a  good  asnd  steady  market  for  coarse  and  middle  wools  for 
mwy  years  to  coma,  before  the  supply  will  be  equal  to  the  demand.  And 
long  wools  can  be  felted  and  will  produce  a  firm  cloth,  though  the  process 
is  slower  than  with  ishort  wool,  and  the  nap  longer,  on  which  ac^unt  it 
makes  more  w^aste  in  aheariug. 

Instead  of  takmg  out  the  curl  in  wod  mtended  for  felted  cloths,  it  is  left 
in  the  fiber,  the  process  of  feltbg  bein^  an  increase  of  the  curl,  which 
shrinks  the  cloth  and  locks  the  curls  and  serrations  together.  In  making 
broadcloth,  the  felting  isperformed  after  the  weaving,  but  there  are  some  kinds 
of  felted  cloth  made  without  either  spinning  or  weaving.  ISI  apping  the  cloth 
13  a  process  of  combing  after  the  doth  is  made,  which  is  performed  by  pass- 
ing the  doth  over  a  revdving  cylinder,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered 

,  with  teadefs  and  their  little  hooks  lay  hold  of  the  fibres  which  are  upon  the 
aur&ce  of  the  dothtand  draw  out  the  tip  of  the  fibre,  the  roots  being  held 
fiist  by  the  points  of  the  serrations,  which,  as  before  observed,  are  idways 
directed  to  the  tip.  Kthe  fiber  is  only  held  by  the  tip  it  is  always  drawn 
out  and  wasted ;  if  it  is  weak  it  will  break  of^  leaving  its  roots  in  the  cloth, 
but  another  fiber  must  be  drawn  out  to  supply  its  place,  and  thus  the  dot^ 
is  robbed  of  stocky  and  tender  wool  rendeis  Uie  doth  also  tender.  Clolfh 
rbeing  but  an  aggregi^te  of  fibers,  if  they  are  weak  it  will  be  weak  also ;  con- 
sequently the  &nner  will  midersiand  that  it  iB  highly  important  that  all 
kinds  of  wod  have.good  strong  staples.  When  the  cloth  is  sulgected  to 
the  action  of  the  teaslea  it  is  mdatened,  and  their  continued  action  upon 
the  exterior  fibres  lays  ^^em  straight  upon  the  surfiu^,  in  the  same  manner 

.  as  they  grew  upon  the  animd's  bade,  and  the  hand  passed  over  the  surface 

,  the  way  the  nap  leys  finds  it  soft  and  smooth,  because  that  is  the  direction 
the  scdes  point;  passed  the  other  way  it  has  a  rougher  feeling  because  it 

.  is  drawn  against  the  points  of  the  aerrations. 

And  iK>w  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  almost  every  man  in  tfie 

.  United  States  wea»  ^  })roaddoth  ooat»  and  ahnost  every  lady  a  doak  of 

,  Ahd  same  materialt^ndthat  it  is  aU  imported,  what  a  vast  field  of  enteipnso 
ill  this  direotion  appean  to  be  forced  upon  the  manufiu)turer  and  &rmer  to 
anp^y  thifrd€^naud  and  keep  at-home  that  large  amount  of  wealth  which 

V  js.woual\y  .aenio^of  the  (sofuiUy  I  And  when  we  consider  the  extent,of 
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ihofie  regionfi  of  oonntiy  where  the  land  is  almost,  if  not  entirel j  unoocu* 
piedy  and  much  of  that  which  is  improved  is  producing  com,  for  which 
ihej  have  scaroelj  any  market^  we  wonder  what  has  so  long  kept  the  fiurmer 
jfrom  directing  his  attention  to  sheep  husbandry.  For  though  the  sparsity 
of  population  may  not  make  it  an  object  for  him  to  raise  mutton,  yet  theiB 
are  sheep  which  would  pay  him  well  to  produee  wool,  without  regard  to 
other  consideration&  The  fine  wool  sheep  would  be  best  adapted  to  these 
sections,  and  the  &nner  may  be  assured  that  this  class  of  wool  will  be 
wanted  for  the  production  of  fine  broaddoiL 

The  Hon.  Freeman  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  well  known  as  the  friend 
of  the  fisurmeri  in  writing  on  this  subject^  says :  "  I  had  hoped  and  ex- 
jMCted  after  the  cattle-disease  had  taken  off  so  many  of  our  hdrds,  that 
some  of  them  would  have  been  replaced  by  sheep;  and  so  indeed  they 
were.  But  the  experiment  failed,  as  I  think  in  ia  great  measure  from  the 
quality  of  the  sheep  purchased.  The  flocks  did  not  do  well,  and  I  think 
Ihey  were  diseased  sheep  before  they  were  bought ;  and  although  in  one 
or  more  cases  they  had  ihe  best  of  attention  firom  an  old  Berkshire  sheep- 
niser,  they  did  not  thrive  and  were  sdid  o£^  and  I  apprehend  that  this  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  business — ^the  getting  of  good 
healthy  stock— and  I  would  suggest  the  point  to  you  as  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion." 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  receive  such  suggestions,  and  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  failures  as  well  as  successes.  For,  if  we  were  to  investigate 
thoroughly  all  the  causes  that  have  led  to  our  final  success  in  any  under- 
taking, we  should,  in  all  probability,  find  that  our  own  Mures  and  the 
failures  of  others  had  more  to  do  in  bringing  us  to  the  sought  for  goal, 
and  giving  us  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject^  than  either  our  own 
or  our  friends'  success.  Adverse  circumstances  are  looked  upon  by  many 
with  dismay ;  but  the  real  man  never  lets  obstacles  prevent  him  from  ob- 
taining his  desired  object  The  greater  the  difficulties  overcome,  the 
stronger  the  man,  and  more  valuable  his  experience.  And  those  fitrmets 
who  have  frtiled  in  their  first  attempts  at  sheep  husbandry,  ought  not  to  be 
discouraged  because  their  first  trial  has  not  been  a  success — ^but  try  again, 
with  the  Ml  assurance  that  a  rich  reward  awaits  iheir  final  triumph.  We 
are  satisfied  that  there  are  dealers  in  sheep  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
into  some  sheep-raising  sections  and  purchasing  old,  ill-fed,  and  sickly 
sheep,  and  disposing  of  them  at  a  low  price,  although  at  a  good  profit  to 
tiiemselves,  to  those  farmers  who  desire  to  purchase  at^  a  low  price,  not 
oaring  much  about  the  character  of  the  sheep  if  they  could  only  obtain 
^  ^em  cheap.  We  do  not  Say  that  this  is  the  case  with  those  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Walker,  for  the  daas  of  men  we  hare  xeforred  to  haw  JMf  oompuno- 
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ticho0  of  oonaoieBoe  about  sdling  iMs  dtm  of  ^b#6p  fox:  flnrt^ilafli  stock, 
juad  taking  a  flnt-class  prioe,  relying  upon  the  inexperience  of  the  pnr- 
ehaser  for  their  anooess  in  the  bargain.  Yet  we  are  compelled  to  reiterate, 
a  fiKSt  already  alluded  to^  that  the  feurmer  as  a  general  thing  has  been  less 
oar^il  with  regard  to  tho  selection  of  his  sheep  than  to  any  other  of  his 
livestock. 

We  quote  a  case  in  point  both  the  C!ountry  Gentleman  of  May  28th,  an 
article  entitled  "History  of  Wool-Q-rowing  in  Wisconsin.^  The  writer 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  first  attempts  by  some  £mAers  to  raise 
wool  in  that  State.  He  says :  "  Great  demands  generally  sooner  or  later 
find  a  oooeaponding  snpply.  This  was  i)ot  an  exception  to  the  mle. 
About  1860  to  1866,  large  fipc^  of  she^  were  driven  into  this  State 
'frcHu  the<  east'  to  supply  this  great  dei^and— ^kZsc^  «Ae^  picked  from 
many  flocks  'in  the  east,'  selected  Jbr  the  lowest  price  possible.  Most  of  the 
flyrmers  were  no  jadges  of  the  age  pr  condition  of  the  sheep.  The  farmers 
w^e  to  liav0  the  sheep  on  condition  that  the  dealer  should  have  two 
ppunds  of  wool  per  head  per  year,  aAd  at.  the  e:q)iration  of  three  or  five 
years  he  was  to  have  retomed  the  same  number  of  good  healthy  sheep. 
The  fstrmer  drives  home  his  sheep,  marks  them  and  tarns  them  upon  Un- 
de  Sam's  pasture  to  feed  upon  the  wild  grasses  of  the  prairie,  and  with 

.  scaroely  any  aooommodations  to  winter  them.  In  Dec^ber  the  lambs 
bogia  to  make  their  appearance  only  to  perish.  Some  of  the  sheep  die  of 
eld  age  before  midwinter,  others  die  for  want  of  care,  so  that  when  spring 
comes  round,  no  lambs  are  secured,  and  many  of  the  sheep  have  died. 
The  yield  of  wool  is  smalL  The  setpond  year  goes  rpund,  and  there  is 
little  more  wool  than  will  pay  the  rest  The  third,  year  the  sheep  are 
more  than  half  lost  or  dead,  and  wool-growing  is  a  miserable  business  and 
will  never  pay  in  Wisconsin.  When  the  time  to  return  the  sheep  comes, 
probably  he  has  not  half  enough  to  retpm— curses  the  business  and  wodd 
go  as  £Eur  as  John  Bandolph  of  Boanoke,  to  kick  a  sheep*  In  consequence 
of  investing  in  such  sheep,  so  unwisely  and  prematurely,  there  was  a 
great  decrease  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  State  from  1867  to  1860. 
ThfS  great  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  way  of  making  wool-growfog 
a  suoeess,  has  been,  the  minds  of  the  farmers  have  been  so  fickle  respeol^ 
ing  sheep;  the  sheep  has  been,  at  times,  the  most  petted  and  best  cared  for 
thing  on  the  farm,  and  at  times  the  worst  abused.  Farmers  have  pursued 
no  snch  course  respecting  any  other  piquet 

^' Jf  they  have  a  poor  crop  of  wheat,,  they  do  not  abandon  whea^  but 
sow  more  next  year;  and  if  the  price  is  low,  many  hold  on  to  a  large  crop 
of  wheats  at  great  expense  an4  trouble,  as  well  as  risk  to  the  qualitry ; 

,  still  keep  sowing  more  wheat,  wheat  after  wheat,  year  after  year.    I  ^aa 
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show  deldfl  on  wUoli  for  twelve  and  sixteen  oanaeontive  yeans  m^eia  hife 
been  sown,  and  never  anything  etae.  But  let  the  priee  of  wool  be  low,  or 
poor  luok  (i^  it  is  termed)  with  the  lambs  a  slogle  year,  they  cut  thar  ta^B 
ofl  dose  np  to  their  ears,  and  curse  sheep^  showing  very  Etde  grace  of 
patience,  or  still  less  reason. '  But  some  sheep  have  been  spared  in  Ibfi 
hands  of  poisons  who  appreciate  their  value,  not  only  for  the  fleece  and 
carcass,  but  as  a  means  of  invigorating  some  of  the  lands  referred  to,  foir 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  taking  fifteen  or  twenty  crops  of  wheat  in 
.  succession,  burning  all  the  straw  and  using  no  manure,  makes  ev^  our 
prmrie  land  less  productive." 

The  cause  of  sheep  dying  when  removed  from  one  section  to  another  Is 
not  always  on  aobouht  of  ojd  age*  ^disease,  or  being  iU  fed,  but  the  result 
of  change^;  for,  though  nomadic  in  tiieir  nature,  and  frequent  change  of 
pasture  having  a  veiy  good  effect  upon  tiiem,  when  judiciously  managed, 
jet  when  the  change  of  diet  or  climate  is  an  extreme  one  we  must  expect 
to  find  disease  engendered  in  the  healthiest  of  ciheep.  And  tiiese  changte 
have  a  veiy  deleterious  effect  upon  like  wooL  Coarse  wild  grasses  fpiD- 
3uce  coarse,  harsh  wool;  no  good  wool  is  raised  upon  the  wild  grasses  of 
the  prairie.  Sheep  changed  from  pastures  abounding  in  the  sweet  grasses 
adapted  to  sheep  tQ  those  where  nothing  but  wild  grass  grows  will  require 
mudi  care,  and  many  will  not  survive  the  change,  and  those  which  mir- 
vive  will  degenerate.  But  persevere.  The  wild  grasses  will  diBB.ppeaT^ 
tiie  right  kind  of  feed  will  come  in,  and  one  or  two  good  bucks  introduoed 
to  your  A(xSk  will  bring  it  up  again. 

Sheep  changed  from  dry  upland  pastures  to  low,  moist,  hcnniant  pas- 
tures aie  very  likely  to  suffer,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  or  foot-rot 
will  be  the  result  And  one  thing  mu^  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Bn- 
l^lish  long-wooled  sheep  or  the  Spanish  long-wooled  sheep  require  more 
care  than  the  short- wooled  of  the  same  countries.  Yet  the  short  and 
coarse  wooled  sheep  of  SnglancjL  whidh  run  in  almost  a  wild  state,  fins- 
'  quently  suffer  when  brought  &om  their  mountain  ranges  to  the  cultivated 
pasturep  of  the  lowlanda  This  is  done  in  the  Fall  for  tiie  purpose  of  fiit- 
tening  them  for  the  butcher;  and  too  often  rot  is  tiie  result  One  of  ibe 
l[)est  writers  on  this  subject  says:  ^^The  constitutional  qualities  of  dieep 
will  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  soil  or  climate  of  a  country  cBflfer- 
ing  much  in  pasturage  or  temperature  fh>m  that  on  which  it  hai  been 
Utised,  without  time,  great  care,  skill,  and  attention.    Labor  omnia  virwAJ^ 

Sheep  love  chaoge  of  pasture,  and  certain  breeds  are  such  ramblers  in 

^est  of  food  that  it  was  once  thought  aft)Solutely  necessary  to  change  them, 

\l^<A  only  firom  one  pasture  to  anpther/but  firom  one  region  to  another.    Hie 

'^ttermans  are  in  some  sections  o<Mitinudly  dumging  pasture  ground|  «&d 
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daim  bjr  so  doiBg  Hb/^f  isofftort  tb9  qualHy  of  the  wool  The  Eogliah 
«pdSootahidieplierd8whotend  tbecoaiM  shon-wooledbieedsare  oontmuallf 
^ih^nging  their  looalitie^  and  ae  climate  and  herbage  are  mmch  the  aamei 
nith  beneficial  rather  than  pYCJadicial  reanlta  In  8pai«|  while  the  long; 
irooled  sheep  are  kept  in  the  cnltiYated  pastaresi  the  shorter  wooled  sub- 
salon  the  mountain^  the  elevaled  plains  and  down&  These  are  the  migra* 
tory  sheep ;  and  the  term  Merino,  though  of  doubtfol  origin^  is  applied  bj 
the  Spamards  to  denote  aheep  aumng  from  pasture  to  pasture.  These 
asjgratoiy  sheep  are  moved  from  south  lo  north  in  the  spring,  and  are^ 
sheared <m  the  joumej ;  they  retumin  the &11.  The  number  of  shepherdii 
ihAt  attend  theee  large  migratory  flocks  are  said  to  be  60,000|  assisted  by 
abeufc iOfiOO  dogs.  Professor  Low  si^s :  ''A  prodigious  mortality  aooordk 
ii^y  talMs  placsi  and  more  than  half  the  lambs  are  Toluntarily  killed,,  ii\ 
«idej?.that  the  others  may  be  brought  to  maturity.  That  these  extensiy^ 
migrations  are  neoessaiy  to  preserve  the  fineness  of  the  wool  is  oonceivej 
to  be  an  error*  In  Spain  there  are  stationary  flocks  whose  wool  is  as  fine 
as  the  migratoiy ;  and  in  other  countries  where  the  shec^are  never  move(| 
off  the  £Bunas  that  produce  them,  wool  is  produoedsuperior  to  the  migrator; 
ft)ote  of  Spain*" 

ThelcQg-wooled  sheep  do  not  ramUe  so  much  in  i|uesi  of  food  as  the 
flhorter  wooled.  They  are  not  so  desirous  of  changing  pastures,  and  do 
ittit  require  such  hig^  fences  to  keep  them  in  bounds;  and  suffer  more 
firom  snddea  dianges  than  the  shorter  woded.  We  do  not  tinnk  it  prudent 
to  tursi  a  large  flock  of  /dieep  into  a  pasture  abounding  in  wild,  coarse 
graeaes»  with  but  little  dioor^  sweet  herbage,  which  have  been  long  kept  in 
lastures  im>dadng  the  best  and  sweetest  of  grasS|  but  would  recommend 
4ke  fiffmer  to  ccHmaienee  with  a  few  csxefiillj  selected  ewes  or  lambs  from 
aome  flopk  owned  by  a  perscm  of  known  integrity^  examining  the  skin  of 
evNy  animal  by  opening  the  wool,  and  selecting  those  only  which  have  a 
fine  delicBte  roey  hue.  The  skin  of  a  healthy  sheep  is  the  best  specimen 
0i  the  real  flesh  colored  tint  so  often  talked  about  but  rarely  seen.  As  the 
eharacfer  <tf  the  fiiture  flock  depends  upon  the  progeny  of  these  ewesi 
pelect  a  vigorous  three-year  old  buck,^  purebase  him  f^m  a  rdiable  xnaui 
be  sure  and  knew  his  pedigree  the  «une  as  you  would  if  you  were  going 
to  raise  horses  or  cattle  fer  stock;  do  not  buy  one  because  it  is  cheap,  u 
lie  isr  cross  breed,  do  not  purchase  without  a  knowledge  of  the  breeds 
Qioasedi  let  his  appearance  be  what  it  may.  Shee|>,  like  other  animabi 
Ixceed  back  sometimes,  and  though  one  may  have  all  the  good  points  of  oue 
of  the  best  breeds,  yet  he  may  have  enou^^  in  his  nature  of  the  worst  breedisi 
to  render  his  stock  as  inferior  ss  he  is  superior.  After  making  such  seleqi* 
tions,  then  save  yeur  lambs,  the  wild  grasses  in  your  pasture  will  disap" 
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pear  before  joorincnreafflngflock^tiie  sweet  grasses  wiU  come  in  and  afibrd 
jonr  increasing  numbers  safflcient  food  of  the  best  kind.  Bj  oarefolly 
i^ecting  and  fireqaentlj  changing  your  boeks,  in  a  few  years  you  will  not 
only  have  a  first  class  flock  of  sheep,  but  yon  will  have  one  indigenoa»  to 
your  own  farm,  and  obtained  at  less  cost  and  risk  than  in  any  other  way. 
Farmers  are  too  careless  about  changing  the  charaoter  of  the  feed  of  the 
sheep  in  the  £iU  and  spring. 

When  the  sheep  are  housed  and  subjected  to  dry  feed,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  costiveness,  and  this  produces  stretches,  whidi  often  proves 
&tal,  and  always  mjures  the  wool  by  making  it  weak.  This  disease  may 
be  prevented  by  an  occasional  feed  of  apples,  potatoes,  or  other  roots.  ^  Li 
the  Spring,  after  the  sheep  have  been  kept  on  dry  feed  all  winter,  and  am 
turned  out  to  young  grass,  such  change  frequently  produces  scours,  which 
also  might  be  prevented  in  a  great  measure  by  feadhig  roots  a  few  weeks 
before  turning  out,  if  they  have  not  been  so  fbd  all  winter. 

If  they  are  allowed  to  run  out  late  in  the  fidl  in  thecold storms  wi&out 
any  shelter,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  have  catarrh.  And  keeping  them 
too  dose  in  ill  ventilated  stables  wfll  not  only  produce  catarrh,  but  diseases 
of  the  lungs.  It  is  a  practice  with  some  dealers,  in  addition  to  high  feed- 
ing, to  confine  the  dieep  in  ill  ventilated  stables  fi>r  the  purpose  oi  produc- 
ing yolk.  This  is  called  sweatbg,  and  it  is  sweating  the  life  out  of  the 
sheep,  and  money  out  of  the  farmer's  podcet  who  may  {mrchase  such  stodc ; 
and  though  they  may  survive  such  a  barbarous  practice,  and  the  fleece 
sheared  may  be  of  prodigious  weight,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
wod,  it  is  grease,  and  one  thing  we  have  noticed,  that  mhea  such  penmns 
are  boasting  of  the'  weight  of  tiieir  fleecds,  and  bringing  oertifiiMtes  of 
proo^  diey  sddom  say  it  was  un  wash^  wool  A  gentleman  once  took  (ma 
of  these  fleeces  which  weighed  seventeen  pounds,  and  scoured  it ;  all  the 
wool  he  got  was  four  pounds,  and  that  was  not  peribotiy  dean,  the  Made  gum 
still  stuck  to  the  ends  of  the  staples.  Such  treatment  as  this  will  produce 
disease,  and  he  who  buys  stock  that  has  been  thus  treated  may  expect 
in  place  of  heavy  fleeces,  diseased  sheep.  It  is  not  a  new  invention.  The 
Spaniards  have  now,  and  have  had  for  many  years,  sweating  houses,  into 
Irhich  they  crowd  their  sheep  before  shearing.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
as  a  necessity  crowded  and  badly  ventilated  stables,  and  stock  wintered  in 
such  places  will  be  likely  to  have  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  their  lambs 
may  also  be  affbcted,  and  be  the  source  of  disease  among  the  whole  flock. 
But  to  purposely  do  this  can  only  be  characterized  as  barbarous.  Merino 
sheep  may  bear  this  treatment  with  a  degree  of  impunity,  but  the  English 
long  wooled  sheep  could  not  survive  it 

With  regard  to  the  benefits  of  change  of  pasture,  and  obtaining  a  flodc 
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of  flh^p  after  Uie  mamiir  deioribed,  we  Imye  just  fbuiid  an  ariide  from  X 
W.  Simmondsi  in  the  Stocik  Joonial,  entitled  ''Ezperienoe  of  a  Prac^dcal 
Wool  Qrower,"  and  aa  it  is  ao  applicable  to  oar  present  snlg'ecti  we  C[npt» 
tho  whole: 

"  On  January  1st,  1860, 1  purchased  and  had  driven  to  my  bam^  twenty 
fine-wooled  old  ewes^  taken  from  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  countyi^az^ 
paid  for  the  same  forty  dollars.  These  twenty  had  been  the  good  sheep  na 
ihm  day  in  a  flock  of  eighty.  My  friends  told  me  they  would  rejuvenate^ 
as  it  were,  upon  my  place.  I  had  no  sheeqp,  no  knowledge. of  sheep,  nsiL 
practice  in  tending  them,  and  hence  tried  the  advice  of  every  one  in  man- 
aging them.  A  fint  rate,  fdll-blooded  Spanish  Merino  buck  had  been  w^tk 
these  sheep.  The  first  season  lost  two  sheep,  raised  twelve  good  lambi^. 
and  8i  pounds  dean  wooi  average  per  head  from  my  sheep.  Used  one  of 
die  best  bucks  the  Fall  of  1860. 

'' Second  season  lost  two  more  ewes,  raised  sixteen  nice  lambs,  sheared 
upon  an  average  four  pounds  per  head.  Fall  of  1861,  used  an  ordinary 
buck.  Wintered  fifteen  of  my  old  sheep  and  each  nused  a  lamb.  My  old 
sheep  had  really  recruited.  Their  fleeces  increased  yearly,  and  npon  tl&e 
third  clipping  season  averaged  4^  pounds,  yearlings  and  two  year  dd,  ( 
pounds.  Sold  my  lambs  FaU  of  1862,  for  a  high  price.  My  sheep  came 
to  the  bam  in  November  in  a  first  rate  condition,  the  old  sheep  lool^ed 
three  years  younger  than  when  I  got  thraL  Pleased  with  my  snccess^  I 
had  learned  somethii^D;  of  sheep  and  the  way  to  tend  them.  Bought  ten 
more  old  sheep  from  the  same  flock.  Used  in  November,  1862,  a  yearling 
buck  of  my  own  purchase,  selected  for  his  many  good  and  promising 
qualities — a  full-blooded  Spanish  Merino.  Has  first  fle^  of  thirteen  montha 
oif  age  weighed  sixteen  pounds,  nioe  toool  Spring  of  1868,  raised  thlr^ 
very  nice  lambs.  Those  from  my  young  sheep  are  second  to  none.  The 
fourth  dip  of  these  old  sheep  and  their  ofEspring  averaged  6  8-6  nice,  dean 
white  wool  per  head.  Of  diese  twenty-two  two  and  three  year  old  sheqf 
averaged  8  pounds  per  head.  My  buck  sheared  22jt  pounds,  one  year'a 
growtL  live  weight  before  shearing,  158  pounds.  Sold  eight  fat  wethers 
just  after  phearing,  whose  average  live  weight  was  eighty-five  ponnds. 
Beckoned  in  last  clip  was  the  fleece  of  the  first  lamb  of  my  buck^  drop(>e|d 
from  a  small  yearling  cosset,  Nov.  25th,  1862,  which  weighed  8^  ponnds. 
i  have  now  hmpB  afker  that  buck,  which  sheep  men  have  urgod  me  to  sdt 
to  them  for  ten  dollars  per  head,  and  two  year  old  ewes  for  double  thai 
sum.  During  this  three  years'  experience  I  have  satisfactorily  learned  that 
there  is  a  profound  sdence  in  sheep-raising  and  wool-growing.  This  9» 
ence  has  both  its  theory  and  practice,  which  requires  both  study  and  care- 
ful observation.    To  young  men  entering  upon  ^e  sheep  business,  I  offpr 
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Ifttelfflowhigpracrtfeal  obfienratronA :— Begin  wiiih  a  few  cotttoon  e^ws^  an* 
Jmppove  by  using  tlie  best  bocks.  Keep  no  more  sheep  Ifcan  yon  eto  keep 
ireH  the  year  ronnA  Tend  tliem  careftilly,  iSicui  losses  oAei  than  by  aeoi- 
dent  will  be  avoided.** 

And  in  addition  we  would  say,  do  not  run  the  rid^  of  rejuvenatitig  old 
ewes:  It  would  not  do  to  follow  his  example  in  this^  matter,  and  particu* 
Krly  with  long-wooled  sheep.  They  mature  earlier  than  Merinos,  and  eon- 
aequently  decay  earlier.  Sometimes  a  poor  stunted  flroit  tree  is  removed 
fttom  an  orchard  and  transplanted  with  success,  a  fine,  vigorous  ttee  being 
obtained ;  yet  such  a  course  could  not  be  recommended  for  general  prac" 
tfee  because  one  sometimes  succeeds.  Neither  expect  to  succeed  whh  oU 
0Wes  because  one  or  two  have  met  with  success.  Yet  we  know  of  many 
^MCB  wherer  improvement  of  feed  has  materially  increased  the  weight  of 
the  fleece  as  well  as  the  quality.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  woo7 
Was'riner,  but  it  was  much  stronger  and  freer  bottomed. 

Sheep  taken  from  over-stocked  farms  and  placed  upon  well  cultivated, 
gooi  conditioned  fkrms,  health  and  age  being  in  their  fttvor,  will  be  much 
improved  j  and  two  flocks  changed,  by  simply  passing  from  the  pasture  of 
Me  fo  that  of  the  other,  will  sometimes  affect  botli  ikvorably.  We  wotdi 
TUst  call  attention  to  the  22^  pounds  of  nice  wool  sheared  from  that  bucjt. 
n  does  not  say  that  it  was  clean,  nice,  washed  wooL  We  do  not  thinic  thai 
Alls  was  purposely  omitted.  We  think  the  article  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion, and  recommend  it  to  the  carefol  consideration  of  all  desiring  to  obtain 
flocks  of  sheep)  subject  to  the  limitation  we  have  noted,  with  a  hope 
Ihat  those  who  have  tried  and  fSdled  will  try  again^  nor  let  one  fidlure  rob 
Aem  of  the  reward  of  ultimate  success. 

Animals,  jxmt  in  proportion  as  they  become  subservient  to  man,  beeomter 
^pendent  upon  hhn  for  caie  and  protection.  To  none  wiH  this  apply  with 
ihore  force  than  to  the  sheep.  When  in  a  state  of  complete  domesticatiott, 
if  appears  sometimes  as  stupid  as  it  i$  harmless,  and  aflbrds  Buffon  some 
justification  for  describing  it  as  one  of  the  most  tlmid|  imbeciley  and  con- 
temptible of  quadrupeds.  When  sheep  have  an  extensive  range  of  pas- 
Ifeure,  and  are  left  to  a  considerable  degree  to  depend  upon  themselves  for 
food  and  protection,  they  exhibit  more  force  of  oharader.  It  is  the  tender 
4»re  of  domestication  that  renders  the  sheep  hnbecife.  But  when  left  to 
A&e  care  of  themselves^  a  ram  has  been  seen  to  attack  and  drive  ofTa  laige 
iai  formidable  dog,  and  even  a  bull  has  been  knocked  to  the  ground  by 
&  stroke  received  between  his  eyes  as  he  was  lowering  his  head  to  reoeite 
lis  adversary  on  his  horns  and  toss  him  into  the  air.  Such  sheep  show 
considerable  sagacity  in  the  selection  of  their  food.  Always  avoiding  low„ 
ttiarshy  lands,  they  prefer  l&e  uplands,  and  in  good  weather  they  will  be 
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AittidoiilikftUgiMiilpciiiita;  btrt  wbm  a  «lom  IffyxpM^ 
beads  downward  aad  aodc  shelter  in  the  plains  Wow,  bot  always  avoict 
Hbe  wat^  marsk  Itia  tnte  Aere  are  breeds  such  as  tho  Bramey  Maisi^ 
and  lihe  old  Lmedii^  thai  are  caised  and  led  njKm  iMrshea^  hvL%  these  an| 
WeH  diiamed  and  a Wond  m  the  richest  and  best  of  g^wpses^  unlike  in  ey^rjt 
paortioalar  ow  meadows.  Tb^  shee^  is  the  mosl  exikeasiTO  feeder  of  aS 
doaiestioated  animds^  sdeoting  its  food  &om  a  gsepukev  ▼iM:i0tjF  of  plants. 

It  will  be  fimnd  beat  in  the  management  of  all  dDBl^stiaaled  animals  to 
(ay  aomo  legaid  tisthe  habits  of  the  irild  anmsls  &om  which  they  ha«i 
their  origin.  These  oni^  to  be  made  tb#  base  cf  ow  c^cflralaons,  to  ba 
Bsgnlatedaooordinfftek&octeditionB  imposed  l;grdiHBestieali^  OnrWin- 
fbr  tveatmemt  of  sheep  ong^t  to  be  regulated  to  soma  extend  by  a  knoW 
edge  of  the  habits  of  the.  less  domestioated  animal  If  widev  all  ordina^ 
efaonmstances  4eriieep  am<]B  the  meadow  when  ite  grass  is  green,  itoe^ 
twdy  will  not  ohoose  it  when  it  is  dried,  bnt  eaiit  rathei  ihm  perish. 

We  have  met  with  a  niimbw  of  &rme»  who  norcir  feed  with  any  thing 
Mm  bnt  meadow  hay  dating  the  Winter;  Md  we  have  heard  more  oonk 
^ainls  ftom  these  men  that  sheep  laistng  does  not  pay  than  bom  anji 
others.  They  complain  that  their  fleeces  are  light,  and  their  wool  doip 
not  bring  so  good  a  piioa  as  their  neighbofs^  Tkntf  oeaplain  also  that 
Aey  lose  their  ew^  and  hvro  poor  lode  witb  thmr  Iambic  Their  oldeal 
awes  die  beeansa  then  teeth  ave  not  ok^able  of  iMtfrtjeatii^sQAd 
iO0i  to  kee^'theaoi  aUire^  and  lliey  lose  their  lambs  beoaaaa  meadow  hi^ 
loes  not  ftimiah  salkient  nutriment  fttf  the  Iamb  dnriag  the  period  of  ge» 
MSon,  or  not  dsAeieivt  to  prodme  milk  to  sopply  its  easly  wants^  and 
ihonid  snch  hmbs  sorvivo  they  tuang  a  poor  prioa  ftoHatha  buioheri  oi 
ianish  very  pocM^  stock. 

In  anotW  pc^tioB  c€  dds  artiole  k  ia  stsglsd  thst  IfaeelumBlm^ 
Materially  aflbots  the  condition  of  the  mxA;  attd  it  hsa  besD  stated  w 
teiy  positive  teikxia  that  there  never  was  a  good  or  heaify  ieeea  fiiom 
jtteadow  hay.    It  matters  not  how  krgs  thesnpp^  of  that  kind  of  feod^ 
fte  wool  bears  the  dkaiaetaristiai  of  sheott  feed,  dw«grs  dry»  havshi  aM 
often  eotted  otthe  bottoai.    Swes  brought  ftom  suek  pkma  i^r  bemg 
Urea  wintered  gdn  om  and  a  half  pennd  per  fleeoe,  atid  iPOith  five  oeata 
|m  poimd  laove  lAer  being  properly  cared  £(>r  than  irheft  l)d  0^ 
hay.   But  eonneeled  with  this  there  lagenscallyaa^thctrevft*    The&rmsf 
irho  cannot  aflbtdbottnr  food  than  meadow  hay,  oanraddom  a4>fd  a  wan? 
MiAde— poor  feed  and  cold  stables  bong  diaiMleiiatns  of  bad  fiurmingr 
la  order  to  elucidate  this  mose  eteady,  wa  snbmit  aH  aeeoantof  son^e  ea^ 
^ariuests  performed  by  Leord  ihieie  and  Mr.  Iia«^ 
Lord  Daoie  bad  oM  kandvad  sheep  plaoad  m\  ihedi  which  ata  twan^ 
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poimdfl  of  ^prMdiflfti  txmdpn  per  head  eaoh  df^y;  moUk^  kundred  in  the 
open  air  ate  twenty-five  ponnds  each,  and  at  that  rate  for  a  certain  period; 
llie  former  animals  weighed  each  thirty  pounds  more  than  the  latter.  In 
another  experiment  five  sheep  were  fed  in  the  open  air  between  the  2l8t  itt 
Koyember  and  the  Ist  of  December.  They  consomed  ninety  pounds  of 
food  per  day,  the  temperature  being  44  degrees.  At  the  end  <^  this  time 
they  weighed  two  pounds  less  than  when  first  exposed.  In  another,  fiTd 
sheep  were  placed  under  belter  and  allowed  to  run  at  a  temperature  of 
49  degreea  They  consumed  at  fiist  eighty-two  pounds,  iboa  serenty 
pounds,  and  increased  in  weight  twenty-three  pounds. 

Vr.  Lawes  took  twenty  wethers  and  placed  tb^n  in  fi>ur  pens,  on  the 
SOth  of  November,  1860.  They  were  fed  upon  meadow  hay  cut  into  chafl^ 
for  eight  weeks,  with  a  plentiflit  supply  of  water.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
ihey  were  weighed.  Those  in  pen  one  had  gained  fire  pounds ;  in  pen 
two  they  had  lost  ten  pounds;  in  pen  three  they  had  lost  seven  pounds^ 
and  in  pen  four  th^  gained  deven  pounds — ^making  a  loss  on  the  whole  of 
one  pound.  The  temperature  is  not  given,  but  being  in  England,  and 
in  November,  we  ate  satisfied  it  would  be  much  higher  than  in  otur 
"Winters. 

In  another  experiment  of  thirty-two  weeks  duration,  fixmi  January  26Qk 
to  September  6th,  1861,  five  sheep  ate  on  an  average  22f  pounds  of  meadow 
hay  per  head  per  week,  and  gained  8^  ounces  per  head  per  week.  Bear 
in  mind  that  this  experiment  was  c(mtinued  through  the  Summer,  and  not 
duringoneofour  rigorous  northern  Winters.  For  though  much  has  beensaidy 
written  and  done  to  economize  heat  in  our  manu&cturing  establishmeuts 
and  dwellings,  yet  it  is  equally  important  that  heat  should  be  economized 
in  the  bodies  of  our  domesticated  animals,  in  order  that  food,  which  is  tha 
fhel  of  the  system,  may  be  properly  economised,  and  unless  this  is  done 
in  tiie  case  of  the  sheep  we  must  expect  very  poor  fleeces.  Nature  demands 
ihat  the  temperature  of  the  body  be  kept  at  a  certain  point  From  tins 
there  is  but  a  slight  variation,  Winter  or  Summer,  in  the  frigid  or  in  the 
torrid  zones.  In  Winter  we  complain  of  odd,  not  because  our  bodies  are 
reduced  in  temperature,  but  because  the  heat  is  rapidly  removed.  In  Sum- 
mer we  comphdn  ci  heat|  not  because  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  much 
higher,  but  because  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  surrounding  aUoospherei  and 
the  heat  generated  in  the  system  is  not  removed  with  sufficient  rapidiljy^ 
If  the  heat  is  allowed  to  escf4>e  too  iB{ndly  fiom  the  animal  by  keeping  it 
in  an  atmoephmre  at  too  low  a  temperature,  the  deficiency  most  be  supplied 
by  a  lai^ger  amount  of  food,  or  the  fiit  which  the  animal  obtained  while 
roaming  at  large  during  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn,  will  be  oonsum^ 
in  the  system  in  the  sMne  oumner  as  it  is  consumed  in  the  lamp  or  store. 
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liie  same  amount  of  heat  being  evolved  in  tlie  animal  q^atem  bj'ita  com* 
boBtion.  This  is  the  zeaBon  why  Lord  Daoie'sBlieepexpoaed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  44deipreQ8  ate  more  than  those  kept  at  a  temperature  of  49  degrees, 
end  lost  weight  Had  the  temperature  ranged  from  82  degrees  to  zero,  and 
twenty  degrees  below,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  The  sheep  and 
the  fleece  would  have  been  seriously  affboled.  The  elements  of  that  yolk 
which  is  intended  to  render  the  fibre  soft  and  pliant,  would  haye  been 
burnt  to  produce  heat,  and  this  would  leave  the  wool  dry  and  harsh.  This 
is  technically  called  the  combustion  <^  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  by 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  supply  of  food 
or  fuel — ^for  in  this  case  they  become  synonyms— ^is  not  sufficient,  or  when 
tiie  food  does  not  contain  the  requisite  elements  £>r  combustion,  then  nature 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  su£bring  animal,  and  increases  the  coat  whidi  it 
at  first  designed  should  prevent  the  rapid  removal  of  heat,  (it  bmg  a  slow 
conductor)  not  by  elongating  the  staple,  but  by  brin^g  in  around  the 
roots  of  the  staple  short,  fine  fibers,  which  curling  around  the  coarser  hain^ 
felt  to  such  a  degree  in  some  cases  that  when  the  fleece  is  removed  it  can 
scarcdy  be  torn  asunder,  and  is  of  but  little  value  to  the  manu&cturer.  It 
will  not  do  for  worsteds  and  for  woolens ;  it  is  soarody  as  good  as  shoddy^ 
that  article  being  made  chiefly  from  fine  cloth,  and  not  felted  near  so  much 
as  some  of  this  kind  of  wool  is  upon  the  sheep's  back. 

Yet  if  the  fleece  does  not  reach  so  extreme  a  case  as  the  one  described, 
the  staple  will  be  rendered  diort  and  weak.  The  short  fibres  will  grow  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staple,  checking  ita  growth  and  producing  what  is  termed 
moss-bottomed,  and  if  required  for  worsteds  greafly  increasing  the  quantity 
of  noils,  tiius  seriously  impairing  Its  quality ;  orif  used  for  woolens  it  will 
increase  the  quantity  of  waste.  A  young  sheep^s  wool  produced  under  such 
treatment  is  worse  than  old  sheep's  wool  on  good  feed,  and  kept  in  a  mod- 
erate temperature.  And  after  such  Winter  treatment 'the  ^ring  finds  the 
sheep  so  reduced  in  condition  that  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn  fail  to 
flesh  up,  and  a  very  few  such  Winters  are  sufficient  to  fit  it  a  candidate 
for  its  mother  earth. 

Were  our  domestic  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  had  they  been 
roaming  at  large  over  our  hills  and  across  our  valleys,  we  should  find 
them  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  preparing  to  migrate  to  more  genial 
dimes,  where  snows  do  not  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  any  length 
of  time.  And  were  we  in  a  state  of  half  dvilization,  we  should  then  have 
our  herds  and  flocks  in  a  state  of  semi-domeslication,  subject  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  controlling  influence  of  man,  and  in  a  measure  dependent  upon 
his  care,  yet  retaining  sufficient  of  their  wild  nature  to  enable  them' along 
with  their  nomadic  owners  to  wander  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  greett 
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pasture  flod  geitiid  ^UliM';  M  tiie  ttpfii^oaclL  of  wiBtcir  tomfaif  Adr  horn 
south  and  moring  wilb  the  reoedi&g  0tm|  letiriag  item  the  regions  of  snow 
and  keeping  pace  with  the  tmfiroaea  herbage.  And  when  tha  sAtf  again 
ascended  the  heaTens^  and  with  his  scoarchisg  mys  widier  the  onoe  faa» 
riant  pasture,  the  shepherd  woold  tim  hda  fltxik  taihe  naitik^  A»m  ^  find 
&e  sweet  fresh  grass  and  oootor  biteeoL 

Bat  a  higher  state  ci  the  niviliaationof  man  and  the  isore  oesti|dele  dor 
mesticatioft  of  the  animal,  has  fixed  the  abode  of  both.  The  laige  and 
spaoiow  barn,  stored  widL  well  won  hay,  the  well  filled  graneiy^  wd  weQ 
Stored  com  boose,  wkhoapaekMsstidilas  add  sheds,  affording  food^  vimaatk 
and  sheker  doiing  the  indement  season^  obriate  the  neoeasi^  «f  wnadev* 
login  qnsstof  fiiod  cor  mildar  oUmate»  Yet  these  do  not  change  the  entim 
BatQtnof  ecth«rmafioraninQAl  The  eheep  slill  loyes  varietj  of  food,  an4 
tbcnigh  the  dried  b^y  rebnns  mmj  oi  the  oharaoteiistics  of  the  gras^  its 
juices  are  absent  and  thoni^  com  and  grain  contain  &r  nn^re  natrition 
IbaA  e^er  grasf  ot  haji  yet  they  are  neither  when  fed  alone  or  fed 
together,  the  hind  «f  i^  best  adf^pted  to  tbe  wants  of  the  aheep^  That 
roots  are  of  grei^t  importance  in  the  winter  treatment  of  shee]},  the  ex* 
|letrim^nto  oi  Mr«  LaweSi  to  which  we  again  referi  abondant^  pnova 

In  <me  pen  Mr.  Lawes  kept  five  sheep  thirty*two  weeka^  as  in  the  cxp 
periment  alluded  to  on  a  preceding  page.  He  fed  to  each  sheep  6}  pounds 
gf  beans  and  17^  ponnds  of  hay  per  wedc,  and  they  increaaed  one  poand 
per  head  par  week  i  seven  and  ahalf  ounces  more  than  wh^fed  on  mear 
<k>w  hay #  !fo  ano^M?  pen  of  five  i^iesf  kqpt  for  the  same  length  of  time^ 
fach  shee^  eat  seven  pounds  of  barley  and  eighteen  pounds  of  hay  per 
irneli^  and  iatireasefl  one  pound  and  one^half  ounce  per  head  per  week. 
]ai  another  pen  eaeh  she^  eat  three  pounds  ten  and  one-half  ounces 
€f  bfana^  one  pound  six  and  one-half  ounces  of  linseed  oil»  and  eighteen 
%nd  one^half  pounds  of  hay  per  week,  and  increased  one  pound  one 
laid  one^fi>urti|[  ounce.  Thk  last  experiment,  be  it  observed^  was  p^<- 
iermed  on  the  aaoet  nutritious  kind  of  food,  beans  standing  at  the  head^ 
and  linseed  oil  contuning  all  the  elements  of  &t  Yet  these  produced  a 
•ompajratiively  small  iqcDease  in  weight  when  ecnnpared  with  other  food 
|bd  te  sheep  i^  other  experiitoentai  For  the  same  gentleman  found  that 
|jtie(|p  fed  on  oil  cake  ^nd  turnips  increased  on  an  average  one  pound  and 
Iburt^n  ounces  per  week;  others  fed  on  oats  and  turnips  giained  on  an 
lareiajp  two  pcnnds  and  one-half  ounce  per  week;  while  others  fed  on 
liarley  meeLand  mangel-wunselp,  increased  the  same  amount.  Others  fed 
fo,  o^  cake,  clover  hay  and  turnips  increased  three  pounds  two  and  one- 
|Mirth  ounces  pw  head  per  week;  and  others  fed  on  oats  straw  and  turnips 
gp^ined  one  pound  five  and  three  fourths  ounces  per  head  per  week^  gcw* 
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ing  tiiirteeii  ud  <me-foiirUi  cmtioeB  more  than  thoee  fed  on  meiulow  bayi 
•Dd  fimr  and  one-half  onnoes  more  tiian  those  &d  on  beans,  linseed  oil  and 
hay.    We  attempt  no  explanation  how,  with  the  aid  of  tnrnipSi  oat  straw 
should  give  a  greater  inoiease  of  weight  than  beami|  oil  and  hay.    We  oan 
4ndj  state  that  we  hare  xead  of  so  many  instancfls  of  sheep  fed  on  nothing 
^nt  tomipSy  and  nqpidly  increasing  in  weight,  -that  we  feel  confident  there  is 
no  overatating  the  ease  in  this  matter.    And  in  ^noting  this  experiment  we 
hMe  onr  nnnd  <m  the  £Eiet  that  there  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  intelli- 
gent fiffmeia  great  prejndiceagainst  roots,  because  it  is  said  that  they  contain 
larnh  a  l«rge  amonnt  of  water,  and  snch  a  small  quantity  of  nutrition.    Bat 
M»  tiling  should  be  bor&e  ia  mind  that  there  is  more  required  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  than  ihe  bare  elements  of  nutrition ;  and  if  we  reject  roots 
beoauseof  water,  we  ought  also  to  rqect  grass,  because  it  is  open  to  the 
«anfes  otijeotion.    And  when  the  quoition  is  introduced  for  discussion  at 
roar  fimners'  dubs^  it  nerer  shoidd  be  argued  on  the  bare  merits  of  nutri- 
tion; but  whidi  dmwv  hardest  upon  the  schI  should  be  a  oonsideration, 
«nd  the  Imdthy  influence  they  hi^e  upon  the  aiumal  should  also  be 
•mao^bmt.    Neitiier  should  it  be  argued  that  either  should  be  abandoned,  to 
the  exoloshrsd  culture  of  one  or  tiie  other;  but  by  ahemating  roots  and 
^om,  one  would  prqMum  the  soil  Ibr  the  other.    Boots  requiring  few  of 
'the  elements  required  for  the  pTod«etlon  of  eom,  during  the  season  they 
urare  growing  the  dimntegratiQn  and  decomposition  of  the  soil  would  be  in 
^proeeoB  fitting  it  to  support  a  crop  of  oorn;  in  some  oases  requiriag  ma- 
rnnre,  yet  much  less  where  Ihere  is  a  rotation  of  crops  than  when  one  crop  is 
Yaised  upon  the  same  soil  for  a  sueoession  of  years.    Com  would  during 
'its  year  of  growtii  prepare  tibe  scnl  for  a  erop  of  roots,  while  as  already 
•hoWB,  the  feedmg  of  both  to  the  sheep  would  be  attended  with  the  hap- 
|rtest  results.    In  view  of  the  foot  that  sheep  lo^e  varied,  we  would  g^ye 
them  a  variety  of  food.    Some  days  doyer  hay,  other  daya  timothy  hayi 
sometimes  a  littie  straw,  and  sometimes  we  would  try  to  induce  them  to 
«s(t  a  little  meadow  hay »  and  aloi^  with  these  we  would  feed  a  littie  corui 
m  littie  barley,  or  a  littie  oats.    We  would  also  feed  a  yariety  of  roots,  tor- 
ttips,  carrots,  mangel-wanoel,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  potah>  disease,  we 
Vfould  sometimes  tiy  a  fow  tubeia.    Sometimes  we  would  try  pumpkins, 
«Bd  sometimes  a  fow  wind&U  apples  we  should  convert  into  mutton,  kmbs 
•and  wool,  iostead  of  dder,  not  forgetting  a  good  siqpply  of  water  and 
'^e&ty  of  salt     Bj  suoh  a  course  of  diet  we  bdieve  we  should  have 
iiealtliier  sheep,  m(»e  and  better  mutton^  laig^  lambs,  and  superior  wool, 
vt  a  lees  cost  than  eouU  be  prodnosd  by  eonfiniag  the  animal  to  a  less 
«aiieddiet 
But  there  is  aaelbsr  esseoattal  eteooiit  t»  At  weU  heiqgof  die  sbeepi 
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and  whicH  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  animai  as  ifelt  as  Ae  rege- 
table  kingdom.  We  refer  to  light  It  is  well  known  that  the  agency  of 
light  accelerates  chemical  changes  and  combinations.  That  without  it 
carbon  cannot  be  fixed  in  &e  plants  and  while  the  yegetable  kingdom  is  a 
system  of  chemical  combination,  the  animal  is  one  of  assimilation  and  d^^ 
oomposition,  which  can  only  be  performed  with  due  regularity  while  under 
the  influence  of  plenty  of  light^  in  proof  of  which  we  again  quote  fixnn 
Lord  Ducie.  Five  sheep  kept  in  the  dark,  quiet  and  covered,  nine  days, 
ate  thirty-five  pounds  per  day  and  increased  in  weight  eight  pounds. 

Another  important  point  is  exercise.  It  must  be  borne  in  nund  thai 
the  heaviest  and  most  domesticated  of  our  sheep  are  ramblers  when  oam- 
pared  with  cows  or  horses.  And  stables  and  yards  oonstruetad  for  their 
winter  accommodation  should  be  sufReientiy  lai^ge  to  allow  them  the  firee 
use  of  their  limbs.  And  though  Aoae  which  come  up  in  the  &U  almost 
ready  for  the  butcher,  may  be  quiddy  and  cheaply  fifttled  by  putting  tham 
in  stalls  and  not  allowing  exercise.  Yet  if  confined  in  this  manner  for  anry 
length  of  time  they  become  excessively  &t,  tiien  feveridi  and  their  flesh 
diseased.  Lord  Bude^s  experiment  shows  that  five  sheep  not  allowed  avy 
exercise  for  nine  days  consumed,  first^  sixty-four  pounds  of  food  per  day, 
then  fifly-eight,  and  increased  in  weight  thkty  pounds.  Due  regard  ahoidd 
always  be  had  to  a  due  supply  of  pure  air,  with  ventUation  suflSoient  to 
remove  all  impurities.  All  proper  changes  in  the  animal  system  are  pao* 
duced  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  limited  in  die  purest  ait- 
mosphere  to  about  21  per  cent,  and  when  reduced  to  12  per  eent  life  can- 
not be  sustained,  while  any  serious  reduction  fiK>m^the  pure  percentage 
loads  the  atmosphere  with  the  elements  of  disease  and  death,  so  tfiat  aD 
persons  who  feed  on  animal  food  are  interested  in  the  pn^per  veiitilatitn 
.  of  the  stables,  whether  that  food  is  milk,  butter,  cheese^  bee^  or  mutlcm. 
As  healthy  stock  is  most  profitable  to  the  firmer  he  is  certainly  intecestad 
in  the  subject  of  ventilation. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  a  dq^recatoiy  manuer  of  the  practice  of  deal- 
etB  and  raisera  of  the  fimcy  stock  of  Merinos  crowding  their  sheep  inio 
badly  ventilated  stables,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  weight  of  tiie 
fleece.  And  we  also  denounce  the  practice  of  raisers  and  dealen  of  la^ 
mutton  femcy  stock,  stall  feeding  their  sheep  in  the  &11  for  the  purpose  of 
indmmig  great  weight  Sheq>  that  have  been  so  treafead  suddenly  iiJl 
off  when  subjected  to  ordinary  stock  iaie  with  plenty  of  exercise ;  and 
rama  particularly,  when  turned  among  a  flock  of  ewes  after  sack  treats 
ment  lose  rapidly,  and  rarely  regain  the  weight  they  lose,  and  as  a  gjenieral 
thing  it  is  the  rams  that  are  thus  treated,  in  order  that  when  brought  to 
the  acale  great  weight  will  atiraot  the  buyer.    But  let  the  buyer  kam  to 
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judge  liiB  aniiMl  moie  firom  fmzne  and  finxumNi  of  miutole  when  lie  re- 
qiiiies  stock  for  bieecUng  puiposefii  than  fiom  fitt,  leaving  ihat  pari  to  the 
boloher.  No  aninaalfl  sufler  mote  firom  lost  <^  eondition  than  aheep;  and 
when  onoe  fitt  they  dioold  always  ]>e  skoightered,  and  never  again  naed  for 
breeding  pnrpoeee,  neither  male  or  female.  We  have  shown  the  bad  effects 
of  cold  upon  the  fleece,  and  we  would  now  eall  aittenticm  to  too  warm  quar- 
ters, for  be  it  remembered  thai  the  sheep  will  bear  a  lower  temperatore  thaici 
eiAer  the  oow  or  the  horse.  Its  fleece  in  winter  is  getting  heavy,  and  as 
werhave  before  observed  its  coot  is  a  slow  condoctor  of  hea^  and  if  the 
temperature  is  too  high,  nature  will  come  to  its  assistance,  and  though  ^t 
will  not  shorten  the  staple,  k  will  thin  it,  producing  a  thin  \m^  bottom, 
the  shorter  fibres  will  be  at  the  top  rather  tiian  at  the  bottom,  the  staple 
will  be  weak,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  fleece  light  It  has  been  noticed 
that  aft^  a  r^narkable  <^n  winter  we  hear  more  said  about'  light  fleeces 
than  after  aseverly  cold  one;  though  we  complain  of  much  cotted  wool 
after  the  latter  kind  of  winters.  Let  the  tempeiature  of  the  inside  of  tt^e 
stable  be  legulated  in  a  measure  by  the  temperature  outside,  in  severe 
weather  dosing  all  but  enough  for  ventilation,  in  mild  weather  throwing 
all  open,  and  xmd^ntand  that  nature  furnishes  the  wool  to  clothe  thedieep, 
and  not  man;  and  if  he  widies  to  avail  himselt  of  his  coat  to  clothe  him- 
self let  him  study  nature,  and  then  assist  and  not  thwart  her  designs,  and 
he  will  gain  all  he  desires.  It  will  be  found  that  to  winter  sheep  well,  the 
following  points  will  be  essentially  requisite,  namely :  A  varied  of  food, 
plenty  of  pure  air,  plenty  of  light,  moderate  temperature  and  moderate 
exer^se. 

The  H(ni.  O.  C.  Felton,  a  gentleman  who  has  long  been  engaged  in 
sheep  husbandry,  writes,  under  date  of  September  26th : 

'*!  am  not  aware  that  the  diseases  oC  sheep  are  very  numerous.  The 
foot^rot,  the  scab  and  grub  in  the  head  prevail  in  some  localities,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent  in  this  vicinity.  I  have  differed  considerable  loss  in 
my  flock  from  a  disease  which  I  cannot  learn  has  prevailed  to  any  extent 
in  many  other  places,  and  which  I  can  neither  name  nor  account  for.  I 
will  try  to  describe  it 

^*  The  first  symptoms  of  the  dteease  appear  in  the  loss  of  strength,  pen- 
dant ears,  partially  closed  eyes,  and  colorless  skin  upon  the  lips  and  earn. 
The  animal  will  be  seen  to  linger  behind  when  the  flock  is  in  motion,  and 
frequently  to  stumble  and  fidL  In  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  whole 
of  the  skin  becomes  pallid,  the  animal  weeps  at  the  nose  and  eyes,  in  some 
oases  the  lips  swell  to  twice  or  thrice  their  natural  thickness,  and  tumors 
sometimes  gather  about  the  throat  and  jawa^  which  on  being  opened  pio* 
dufteasttbstaaoe  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg.    The  aniaal  lingers  in 
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no  blood  m  <ke  eareaw  or  reioM^  no  grab  ia  the  bead,  ao  eppeanmoo  df 
'disease  iti  tke  vitato  or  ottier  <n:fftaB  of  the  body,  bofc  iMttettmcB  a  md^ 
mbetence  lOce  that  fcvnd  in  the  tamon  abore  deaenbedi  betnmen  the  akifti 
and  the  flesh,  ohiefly  apte  the  sideB  and  belly.  I  hmn  tnffbved  severe^ 
from  the  i^e^raleBoe  <^  this  disease  in  my  own  dodc,  and  I  send  you  Hamd 
■fiicfes  in  the  ease,  thmkbg  that  perhi^  y<»i  mi^  nuibe  stadi  use  of^dNaLM 
to  dicit  infermation  in  legard  to  its  existence  in  other  jplaces,  its  piavua- 
'tion  and  care.^' 

It  certainly  is  among  the  posEJbilHies  ibat  Ihjs  diieaee  may  be  ooeasioned 
by  laurel,  the  eating  of  Which  generaliy  produces  vomiting,  baft  diis  is  die 
eflbrt  nature  makes  to  lejeet  the  poison.  Whenever  a  mnch  larger' qnan* 
ttty  of  my  kind  of  poison  is  taken  into  tiie  slomaoh  than  is  absolately 
necessary  to  produce  fkadi,  it  generally  aote  as  an  eaietio,  and  thus  canacs 
the  whole  to  be  ejected  6om  the  system,  the  excess  of  quantity  beeomiiig 
its  own  antidote.  The  leases  of  high  and  low  laurel,  as  also  the  leavea  of 
other  shrubs,  contain  prussia  add,  which  in  a  ccmoentraled  form  is  lihe 
most  deadly  poison  known.  Its  modus  <^>erandi,  aceordiBg  to  liebig,  is 
to  change  the  duoracter  of  tiie  iron  of  the  blood,  the  otgeot  of  the  iron 
being  to  convey  the  oa^gen  whidi  it  receivies  in  the  lungs  to  every  part  of 
the  anittd  system,  and  retiuming  to  bring  to  the  lungs  carbonic  add, 
which  emanates  firotn  the  decomposition  of  the  wom-oot  tissues*  Wliat- 
ever  substance  is  taken  into  tibie  syatem  that  changes  the  diacaoter  of  the 
iron  so  that  it  ceases  to  absorb  oxygen,  deprives  it  of  the  vitalizing  powers 
and  if  the  poison  be  in  a  oonoentrated  form,  death  must  be  the  Immediate 
result;  if  largely  diluted,  disease  will  probaUy  precede  death.  Sometimes 
poison  is  administeied  in  email  quantities  medicinally,  and  has  a  beneficial 
^bet  Prassic  acid  is  used  to  lessen  the  action  of  the  heart,  with  the  best 
of  results,  and  at  the  same  time  hicreasing  the  appetile.  But  if  this  de- 
pressed action  of  the  heart  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  disease 
must  be  the  result  Prusno  add  exists  in  the  kaves  of  the  laurd  in  a 
combined  state,  and  has  to  be  liberated  in  the  stomach  by  feimentationi 
which,  if  taken  in  onall  quanlitfes,  and  coming  off  dowly,  may  be  taken 
into  the  system  as  slowly,  without  produdng  any  nausea,  and  yet  sloady 
produce  dealh  by  slowly  diangmg  the  diacacterof  the  iron  of  the  blood, 
irhich  would  lese  its  ecAor  and  yitaHaation,  just  as  fiuit  as  it  lost  its  power 
to  absorb  oxygen,  and  would  load  the  system  wiiii  disease  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  &iledto  rid  the  sjatem  of  carbonic  add.  S&e  fluid  matter  iowid 
in  Ac  tuttuM  or  wndkar  the  sUn,  and  disabarged  Aom  the  ^es  and  nose^ 
might  be^ksMmkof  this  ehangeia  the  oimiaQteflf^dMh^^        M- 
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count  fbr  the  want  of  mttiftdUction  of  diaetsd  ia  ^  vital  organs.  Qiii' 
IB  bat  iheoiy,  howerer,  but  may  be  easily  tested  by  extonninating  every 
bunch  of  higb  or  low  kxtrel  in  every  pasture  where  sheep  are  kept  We 
should  as  soon  think  of  turning  d(^  loose  upon  sheep  as  sheep  loose  upov 
lauieL  Neither  should  we  abate  our  suspicions  of  that  alder  swule.  Poisoi^ 
ox»  grasses  will  be  likely  to  prevail  there^  particularly  if  not  well  exposed ' 
to  the  sum  Noxious  grasses  will  in  all  probability  be  found,  and  though 
the  <dder  sheep  would  iivoid  the  place,  younger  ones  mi^t  stray  or  be 
drivel  there,  and  as  we  have  before  said,  the  domesticated  sheep  do  not 
manifest  so  much  sagadty  in  the  choice  of  food  as  Wild  onea 

We  thought  when  we  first  saw  Mr.  Feltcm's  description  of  the  disease^ 
which  had  affected  his  flock,  that  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  rot. 
The  cause  of  the  rot  may  be  stated  in  plain  language  to  be  high  living* 
For  a  great  many  years  a  controversy  has  been  maintained  among  scien- 
liflc  men  whether  certain  insects  found  in  the  liver,  and  called  the  liver 
flake,  are  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease.  Without  joining  issue 
with  any  party,  we  simply  state  that  they  are  always  found  in  the  liver, 
and  the  liver  is  always  diseased  when  the  sheep  are  affected  with  the  rot 
These  parasites  are  found  in  diseased  livers  of  almost  all  the  herbivora, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  man.  Diseased  liver  is  commonly  the  result  ci 
high  feeding  with  too  little  exercise  and  not  sufficient  atmospheric  air. 
Poultry  are  frequently  &tted  so,  and  disease  of  the  liver  introduced,  itt 
order  that  it  may  be  enlarged  to  gratify  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  epicure^ 
To  avoid  affecting  the  liver,  we  cautioned  sheep  owners  against  too  little 
exercise,  too  warm  quarters,  and  too  high  feed,  and  beg  of  them  to  re- 
member that  liver  diseases  are  hereditary  both  in  man  and  animaL 

Sheep  fed  upon  dry  upland  pastures,  or  on  well  drained  lowlands,  are 
never  affected  by  the  rot  It  prevails  upon  lowlands  when  the  seasons 
have  been  wet  and  the  soil  retentive  of  moisture,  with  a  temperature  favor- 
able to  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. 

Mr.  Bakewell,  the  originator  of  the  Leicester  breed,  used  to  flood  hia* 
lands,  or  hire  lands  that  had  been  flooded,  and  also  lands  notorious  for 
producing  rot,  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  &ttening  his  sheep,  or  as  some 
have  it,  for  inducing  rot 

M.  Hammond  says:  "It  appears  every  year  in  Egypt  after  the  fUling^ 
of  the  Nile,  and  it  follows  and  keeps  pace  with  tiiie  subsidence  of  thei^ 
waters.  Desolation  and  death  accompany  it  wherever  it  passes,  and  it  an* 
nually  destroys  at  least  160,000  sheep.  As  soon  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
subside,  the  pastures  which  were  submerged  are  speedily  covered  by  a 
tender  rushy  grass.  The  sheep  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  they  are' 
permitted  to  feed  on  it  all  day  long.  In  the  course  of  a  very  little  time 
18— B. 
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tli^y  begin  to  get  hi,  when,  if  possible,  ihey  are  sold.  Their  fleth  is  then 
ezeeediDgly  delieate,  bat  soon  after  this  disease  begins  to  i4)pear  and  the 
mortality  commenoea  The  disease  is  more  frequent  and  &tal  when  the 
alieep  lure  first  turned  on  the  newly  reoovered  pasture  than  when  the 
gzound  becomes  dried  and  the  rushy  grass  harder.  But  if  the  sheep  pas- 
ture in  the  midst  of  mud  or  on  the  borders  of  marshes  and  canals,  rot  at- 
tends every  step.  The  rot  does  not  occur  in  elevated  countries  where  the 
sheep  feed  on  dry  aromatic  herbage.  The  Bedouins  sell  all  the  sheep  whidi 
they  can  before  they  quit  the  Nile,  for  then  they  are  in  high  and  prime 
condition,  after  which  they  lose  not  a  moment  in  reassembling  their  flocks 
and  driving  them  back  to  the  desert" 

The  early  stages  of  this  fatal  disease  give  no  indications  of  the  malady 
thai  lurks  in  the  system.  The  first  symptom,  instead  of  indicating  dis- 
ease, has  m<»re  the  appearance  of  health,  for  it  is  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  £»t,  which  increases  till  the  general  health  is  &irly  undermined,  then 
the  animal  becomes  listless  and  unwilling  to  move,  leaves  its  companions, 
shakes  its  head,  depresses  its  ears  and  sinks  rapidly  in  flesh ;  its  eye  be- 
comes dull  and  glassy,  the  wool  loses  its  brightness  and  comes  easily  from 
the  skin,  the  breath  becomes  fetid,  the  bowds  variable,  at  one  time  loose, 
t^  another  costive ;  the  skin  becomes  yellow  and  sometimes  spotted  with 
black ;  the  eyelids  are  swollen ;  the  lips,  gums  and  palate  have  a  pale  tint; 
emaciation  at  this  point  becomes  rapid — ^fever  is  induced  and  death  quick- 
ly follows. 

The  methods  by  which  the  disease  in  its  early  stages  is  ascertained,  is, 
first  by  handling  the  sheep  on  the  small  of  the  back.  If  the  flesh  is  loose 
and  flabby,  and  when  rubbed  against  the  ribs  it  gives  a  crackling  sound — 
if  the  small  veins  at  the  comers  of  the  eyes  are  filled  with  yellow  serum 
instead  of  blood,  then  the  animal  may  be  declared  unsound. 

A  post-mortem  examination  reveals  a  shocking  state  of  disease,  and  to 
which  no  other  name  could  be  so  appropriately  iqpplied  as  that  of  rot. 
Bvery  cavity  is  filled  with  a  yellow  serous  fluid,  the  flesh  is  pale  uid  q>- 
pears  as  though  it  had  been  soaked  in  water ;  the  kidneys  are  pale  and 
flaccid,  the  lungs  filled  with  tubercles,  the  heart  enlarged  and  softened, 
bowels  sometimes  distended  with  water,  sometimes  grown  together,  and  at 
ciher  times  filled  with  tubercles ;  the  liver  a  complete  mass  of  disease,  one 
part  hardened,  another  soft  and  ulcerated,  the  passage  through  which  the 
bile  flows  filled  with  flukes.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  disease.  We  do  not  thus  minutely  describe  this  disease  because  we 
think  it  a  cause  of  want  of  success  in  this  country,  but  knowing  what  a 
dreadful  scourge  it  has  been  in  England — some  farmers  having  lost  hun- 
dreds of  sheep  in  a  few  weeks — ^yet  notwithstandbg  such  a  fatal  disease. 
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and  many  otiieTS  of  a  miMer  form,  fiheep  husbandly  is  contbnally  on  the 
iscrease  in  that  countiy.  We  do  not  tMnk  it  neceasanr  to  direct  attention 
to  that  system  of  stall-feeding  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and  assail 
all  that  ^e  resolt,  if  ccyrried  to  any  great  extent,  will  be  disease  o(  the 
liter;  the  second  stage  will  be  rot  And  if  any  hare  had  their  floc^ 
aibcted  by  it  on  account  of  their  sheep  feeding  on  soft  spongy  lands,  they 
may  be  assured  that  the  great  prerentive  is  diorough  draining.  Otheirs 
hare  no  bccasion  to  fear  it  if  they  keep  their  sheep  on  dry  upland  pasturea 
It  is  said  that  tainted  Atcks  have  recovered  when  sent  to  pasture  on  sah 
marshes.  This  must  have  been  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the 
liver  only  was  affected.  Ghanging  theth  when  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease  make  their  appearance  to  dry  upland  pastures,  will  generally  be 
attended  with  the  most  favorable  results.  While  a  ft^ee  use  of  salt  in  the 
early  stages  has  been  found  highly  beneficial,  this  is  a  remedy  simple  aiid 
cheap.  Sir  John  Sinclair  states  that  at  Mr.  Mosselman's  farm  at  Ghenoi, 
beyond  the  Wavre,  he  found  that  salt  was  used  for  sheep,  and  by  allow- 
ing them  to  lick  it  the  rot  was  completely  cured.  But  this  must  have 
been  in  the  early  stage.  Mr.  King,  of  Bath,  England,  says  he  purchased 
seven  or  eight  sheep,  all  giving  indisputable  proof  of  rot  in  its  advanced 
stage.  He  intended  them  for  dissection,  but  as  he  did  not  require  all  of 
them,  and  during  the  winter  season  only  he  could  dissect,  he  kept  some 
till  summer.  They  were  supplied  with  nutritious  food,  free  from  moisture, 
and  protected  from  storms  and  changes  of  weather.  The  result  was  that 
without  medicine  two  of  these  rotten  sheep  recovered,  and  when  he  killed 
them,  although  he  found  that  the  liver  had  undergone  some  change,  stilt 
the  animab  would  have  lived  on  for  years.  But  it  would  have  be^  very 
unsafe  to  have  bred  from  such  stock.  The  progeny  in  all  probability  would 
have  had  unsound  livers.  No  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  effect  a  core  ' 
after  the  first  stages. 

Sheep  pastured  at  a  distance  from  the  seashore  ought  always  to  have  a 
plentifol  supply  of  salt  easy  of  access,  whi^  is  an  ezodlent  preventive  of 
Uiis  disease. 

Foot  rot^  a  disease  entirely  different  from  rot,  yet  like  it,  has  been  the 
subjeot  of  much  controversy  among  scientiflc  men,  the  question  being  • 
whether  it  is  contagious  or  not    We  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  arena  of 
debate--our  ol3ge<^  being  to  give  the  best  and  most  reliable  informatitm  we  • 
possess  of  the  characteristics  of  the  disease. 

To  properly  understand  the  nature  of  the  disease,  we  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  foot,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  well 
adi^ted  to  the  natural  habits  of*  tiie  animal.  The  foot  is  divided  into  two 
toss.    These  are  uboA  with  hoo%  in  many  respeels  similar  to  the  hoof  <»f 
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the  hoine,  ooniArtiiig  of  t^o  ptats^  the  eruB^  »d  mA^  niecnutooTenithe 
omtside  of  the  feot  and  extends  inwards  abont  half  way  between  the  toeft. 
towardd  the  hed,  the  sole  filMng  the  space  between  the  onter  walls  oj  cras^ 
and  the  whole  secreted  from  the  yaBonlar  tissne  nndemeath.  The  ortisti 
like  that  of  the  horsep  bang  harder  and  tongher  than  the  sole,  keeps  i^p  a 
sharp  edge  on  the  ont^  marg^  and  is  intended  to  resist  the  wear  and  temr . 
to  which  the  foot  is  exposed*  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  monntain  rapges 
^fdiich  are  the  abodes  c^  sheep  in  their  natnial  state.  Dry,  hard  soil,  or 
bounding  fiomrock  to  rock,  wear  down  the  edg^  of  the  onurfv  and  keep 
np  that  sharp  edge.  Bat  when  it  is  bronght  into  pastures  where  the  soil 
is  soft  and  moist^  ami  the  pastures  luxurious  so  as  to  require  little  travel  in 
quest  of  food,  the  wear  of  the  hoof  is  reiy  trifliDgy  the  outer  edge  so  in- 
crssfes,  and  in  some  cflB^s  so  overly  the  sole  that  inflammation  is  pio- 
d^oed  by  its  pressing  against  the  sole^  which  nature  designed  it  should  , 
protect  Ulceration  is  the  result.  Sometimes  this  cn^pt  is  rent  or  broken 
off  when  oreigrown,  laying  bare  the  vascular  part  of  the  foot,  allowing 
sand  and  dirt  to  reiK^  these  tender  parts.  Inflammation  flrat  ensues,  then 
sQi^mnUion  takes  place,  ulcers  are  formedi  and  if  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
cbec^edi  fungus  gianulaticma  are  thrown  out;  soon  the  hoof  falls  o£  This 
itige  of  the  disease  is  attended  with  high  inflammatory  feyer,  the  animal 
rapidly  loses  flesh,  and  if  not  quickly  delivered  dies  ot  fever  and  starya- 
tion. 

When  the  sheep  first  jQianifeitslamenesfl^  the  hoof  should  be  paired  off 
so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part^  Sometinies  it  is  neoesBaij 
to  knee  the  af&eted  part,  particularly  when  it  commences  tmder  the  sole* 
After  pressing  out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  oorruption,  then  wash  the 
foot  with  a  scdution  of  some  caustic;  bluevitrdlandviQegaris  very  good; 
mwiate  of  antimony  is  considered  best  In  case  of  fongus  gsanulationfl^ 
the  blue  vitrol  might  be  sprinkled  upon  them  in  form  of  a  powder,  or 
lunar  oaui^c  might  be  applied;  but  in  any  case  the  foot  should  be  k^t 
deanhy  ooDstant  washing,  whudi,  if  regularly  performed,  will  soon  e&ct  a 
cure. 

The  £M}t  iha^  a  single  sheep  out  of  a  flock  is  rarely  affidcted  alone,  has 
given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  oontsgbus.  Yet  we  think  it  is  witht 
out  sufficient  evidence^  for  wken  a  flock  runs  in  the  same  pasture  it  would 
be  strange  if  the  hoof  of  more  than  <me  did  not  become  so  enlarged  as  to 
produce  lameness.  And  should  any  have  the  quidc  of  the  foot  exposed  by 
the  hoof  being  torn,  an4  be  boought  in  contact  with  the  virus  firom  one 
already  diseased,  it  oertunly  would  produce  ulceration  as  would  any  otbw 
vims;  or  a  number  might  be  a£BM)ted  from  the  same  cause,  without  ocmtflv* 
gum  or  inoculation.    Several  ^tetkok  Yieterinaariananiade  munmous  atfeempta 
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to  fiifootsoaiid,  healthy  feet^  but  failecL  They  oonld  only  saoeeed  by  koc- 
ullOion,  Vhich  does  not  trtiiyt  the  cBseaae  infeotiotifl.  When  diseased  fa66f 
mks  rubbed  against  the  hoot  of  sound  feet  it  had  no  effect,  neither  had  the 
Urns  when  the  skin  was  not  broke. 

Kr.  Black,  farm  overseer  to  the  !Duke  of  Buccleuch,  says  diat  he  had  one 
hundred  and  sin^  black  Ikoed  sheep,  the  greater  part  of  w4iich  were 
id^ec^  with  fbot  rot,  and  many  of  them  crawling  abcmt  upon  their  knees. 
He  turned  them  upon  a  dryer  pasture,  upon  which  were  one  hundred  ai^d 
ifi^  Leicester  and  Cheviot  ^heep.  All  the  diseased  sheep  except  four 
recotered,  and  not  one  of  the  LeiceSters  or  Oheviots  were  infected.  Thk 
does  not  appear  mueh'fike  a  duease  which  is  contagbus. 

But  as  prevention  is  at  all  tiiiies  much  better  than  cur6,  and  more  easily 
accomplished  when  the  nature  of  the  ictuses  of  the  disease  are  well  under- 
stood, and  having  expl^^d  these  as  well  as  we  are  able,  Ve  will  how  give 
a  lew  hints  about  the  prevention.  When  sheep  are  allowed  to  run  in  pas- 
tures which  win  not  wear  down  fiie  horf,  but  aHoW  it  to  overgrow,  the 
diepherd  should  houise  his  sheep  oecB6ionally;  and  examine  their  feet,  ainl 
with  a  sharp  knife ^are  off  all  the  loose,  jaggy  hoof  down  even  with  the 
sole,  and  be  sure  and  piore  all  smooth  between  the  toes  if  any  turn  in. 

^he  hoof  will  not  be  likely  to  wear  down  very  fast  during  the  winter 
when  the  sheep  are  housed,  and  ought  to  be  ciarefully  examined  in  the 
spring  before  turned  out,  and  carefully  pared  if  at  all  enlarged.  And  by 
examining  them  a  few  times  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  should  the 
sheep  run  in  a  soft,  moist  ^a^ure,  keeping  the  hoof  pared  down  to  its  natu- 
ral condition,  foot  rot  will  never  be  known  in  a  flock  so  cared  for. 

A  recent  writer  says :  ^'A  pasture  in  which  a  large  flock  of  sheep  were  con- 
stantly kept,  besides  a  number  of  the  Black  Heath  breed,  that  were 
brought  down  firom  the  moors  the  Ibre  part  of  autumn  to  be  fatted.  These 
were  in  the  care  of  an  old  shepherd  whoni  we  used  to  assist  in  driving  up  the 
sheep,  and  from  him  learnt  many  useful  lessons  respecting  their  care. 
These  lessons  Were  the  result  of  many  years  tried  experience,  and  he  often 
assured  us,  and  so  did  his  neighbors,  that  he  neVer  had  a  case  of  foot  rot, 
And  during  the  time  of>>ur  acquidntance  ^th  him  We  never  knew  one  in 
his  flocks ;  while  we  have  fluently  seen  his  careless  neighbor's  sheep 
feeding  on  their  knees  Unable  to  stand  upon  their  feet,  and  sometime  we 
have  found  them  so  neglected  that  tiiey  were  not  only  ulcerated  but  fly 
Mown." 

A  writer  of  considerable  experience  with  sheep  SiqtS  that  he  had  pas- 
tures which  before  they  cable  into  his  possession,  had  gained  a  reputation 
lor  infecting  sheep  with  the  foot  rot;  but  after  twelve  yeais  experience 
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with  sheep  upon  these  lands,  he  had  not  had  a  single  ease*    The  (xolj  p^e- 
yentive  practiced  was  the  paring  down  the  hoof  when  it  became  enls^rj^ 

We  have  firequentlj  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  character  of  wool  was 
materiallj  affected  by  the  character  of  the  feed^  the  climate  and  tempera- 
ture in  which  the  sheep  are  kept  We  have  said  that  sheep  on  being 
chaoged  from  one  pasture  to  another,  haye  their  fleeces  affected  for  bettar 
or  for  worse,  just  in  proportion  as  the  pastures  are  good  or  bad.  It  has 
loDg  been  known  that  sheep  raised  and  kept  in  chalky  districts  have  ooarsei 
short,  harsh  wool,  while  those/ed  on  rich,  loamy  soils  have  longer  wool, 
which  is  soft  and  silky ;  and  divide  a  ^ock  which  has  had  a  run  of  a  rich 
loamy  soil,  one-half  being  allowed  to  remain  upon  that  pasture,  and  the 
other  removed  to  a  chalky  district^  or  to  a  pasture  abounding  in  weeds  and 
coarse  wild  grasses^  the  former  half  would  remain  soft  and  siUy,  the  latter 
would  become  coarse  and  harsh.  Bevesie  the  change  and  yon  reverse  the 
result  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  ardent  suns  of  one  dimate  produce 
harsh  wools  compared  with  that  produced  under  milder  suns  of  more  tem- 
perate climes.  The  Merino  wool  of  Spain  is  not  so  soft  and  mallow  as 
that  from  the  Merino  of  Saxony.  While  the  Merino  wod  of  Califomia 
and  Mexico  is  wild  and  harsh  compared  with  that  of  Vermont  and  Ohio, 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  a  highly  esteemed  friend,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  show  the  causes  which  produce  these  various  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  wool  of  the  same  breeds  of  sheep.  In  order  to  do  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  lay  the  matter  before  the  public  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  properly  understood,  wo  must  bring  to  our  aid  both  vegetable  and 
animal  physiology. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  those  substances  which  constitute  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  are  produced  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  elements  found 
in  tiie  soil,  the  air  and  water.  The  animal  dissolves  those  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  its  stomach,  they  then  pass  to  the  bipod,  and  as  it  circulates 
through  the  arteries  it  assimilates  them  to  its  system;  afterwards  it  decom- 
poses and  resolves  them  back  to  their  primitive  elements,  which  again  be- 
come food  for  vegetation.  The  constituent  parts  of  wool  are  the  same  as 
that  of  horn,  hoof,  and  hair;  and  all  those  component  parts  are  found  in 
the  body  of  the  animal.  They  consist  of  protein,  gelatin,  oil,  sulphur, 
iron,  silica,  manganese,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  soda^  and  potassa. 
The  last  eight  are  generally  described  as  earthy  matter.  Protein,  a  word 
derived  from  the  Greek,  which  signifies  '*  I  take  first  rank,"  and  so  it 
does  in  the  blood.  It  is  a  semi-transparent  substance  obtained  from  albu- 
men and  fibrin,  and  is  considered  the  basis  oC  animal  tissue,  and  of  sub- 
stance of  vegetable  origin.  Gelatin  is  what  constitutes  the  tendons  of 
animals.  The  oil  is  fittty  matter,  and  is  the  same  as  the  oily  part  of  the 
yolk  so  many  times  referred  to. 
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The  Goncrtitaents  of  wool  aie  yeij  omilar  to  bone;  but  in  bonea  t&s 
earthy  matter  greatly  preyails,  while  in  wool  and  the  horn  of  the  sheepi 
protein,  gelatin,  and  oU  greatly  predominate ;  while  these  latter  substanees 
oombined  with  larger  quantitieB  of  earthy  matta*,  are  foond  in  kea  qnaii- 
titiea  in  the  antlem  of  the  deer  than  in  the  horn  of  the  sheep,  ocmsequently 
the  horn  of  the  deer  is  harder  and  not  so  easity  wicked  as  the  more  elaslpo 
horn  of  the  sheep. 

Bones  are  soft  and  yididing  like  oaartilage  when  gelatin  prevails,  bat  hard 
and  brittle  when  earthy  matter  is  in  excess.  In  the  bones  of  young  ani- 
mals gelatin  exists  in  much  larger  quantities  than  in  older  ones^  and  their 
bones  are  soft  and  pliable  in  ecHnparisoa  with  the  hemes  of  other  animalsi 
which  are  hard  and  brittle  on  aooount  of  eontaining  moxe  earthy  mattar. 

We  have  said  that  the  animal  oannot  change  the  character  of  those  sab- 
stances  which  it  receives  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  so  the  ohwractesctf 
its  body  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  character  of  its  Sbtd* 
That  part  which  constitutes  the  muscle  and  tendon  of  the  animal  is  formed 
in  the  v^;etable,  and  exists  there  as  fibrin  and  albumen,  in  both  of  whiph 
prot^  is  fpund.  Fat  is  not  organic  matter,  that  is,  it  does  not  constitute 
any  of  the  organs  of  the  animal ;  while  those  substances  which  in  a  great 
measure  constitute  it^  undeigo  a  slight  change.  It  is  producedfrom  starch,, 
gum,  and  sugar.  These  are  frequently  termed  elements  of  re^ir«ktk»i«  or 
heat  producing  substancea  When  more  of  these  are  taken  into  the  sjvh 
tem  than  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body  at  a  proper  teia- 
perature,  theexcees  undergoes  a  slight  change,  and  is  then  laid  away  in  the* 
form  of  &t  in  the  cells  of  the  tissues,  there  to  remain  till  a  sujffici^t  amount 
of  heat  producing  substances  oannot  be  obtained,  then  the  animal  draws 
upon  its  stcnre  of  jGett,  which  is  consumed,  and  tiia  animal  becomes  poor. 
The  hog,  which  is  always  fed  upon  heat  or  fat  producing  dements,  is  almost 
suffocated  with  fEit^  while  its  bones  and  muscles  are  so  small  that  they  gan 
scarcely  bear  its  weight  While  the  dpg,  fed  upcm  raw  bee^  which  is  ani- 
mal fibrin,  has  large  muscles  and  but  little  fat  If  we  reverse  this  order 
of  things  and  give  the  hog  the  raw  bee^  we  shall  have  little  &t  but  large 
muscle  in  its  carcass.  If  we  give  the  dog  heat  and  &t  producing  elements 
we  shall  have  on  its  carcass  much  &t  but  little  bone  and  muscle. 

Animals  which  are  fed  upon  grasses  that  contain  a  large  amotmt  of  alba- 
men  and  fibrin,  their  Uood  will  contain  a  lai^e  amount  of  protein,  and 
their  muades  will  be  largely  developed;  and  if  the  same  grasses  oontaia  a 
large  amount  d?  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  we  shall  also  have  a  large  amount 
of  £eit  If  the  muscle  producing  substances  are  deficient,  we  shall  have 
small  muscle,  and  if  earthy  matter,  particularly  lime,  is  alsosmall,  weshall 
have  small  weak  b^iea    If  the  earthy  matter  aliHigwith  muscular  matter, 
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ke  largei  with  a  small  proporUou  ot&t  produoiiig  dement^  we  ahall  haye  a 
laige  boned|  musciiilar  aoioiaL  It  thoB  plainly  appears  that  noA  only  the 
oigailic,  but  also  the  inorgaEic  parts  of  the  aniinal  are  dep^ident  in  a 
.great  measure  £ot  their  charaoteir  upon  the  diaraoter  of  the  rq^etaUe  sub- 
.  stanoes  upon  whidi  they  feed.  And  it  oan  also  be  made  as  plainly  to  ap* 
pear  that  the  grasses  upon  whieh  anumals  feed  are  dependent  in  as  large  a 
measure  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  grow  for  their 
eharactsry  as  the  animals  are  upon  the  grasses.  And  oiHisequently  the 
eharacter  et  the  soil  upon  which  the  sheep  fee(|b  will  modify  in  a  great 
meaaure  the  character  of  all  its  oi^ans ;  and  though  its  wod  would  not  be 
eoBsideBed  an  organic  substance,  but  rather  an  eitcrescence,  yet  we  see  that 

.  it  oontains  all  the  elements  of  the  organic  and  inoiganio  parts  of  the  body, 
and  as  they  are  modified  by  the  character  of  the  feed  of  the  animal,  so  also 
will  the  wool  be  changed  in  ohai^oter  by  the  chaneter  of  the  soil  of  the 
paatoie  upon  which  the  sheep  feeds. 

Ano&er  important  point  for  consideration  m  connection  with  this 
•ttbject,  is  the  BMijeiB  of  Ihe  earthy  matter,  which  we  have  noticM 
m  the  analysis  of  Ibe  grasses.  This  earthy  matter  is  oomposed  of  a  v^ 
riety  of  substances,  not  less  than  eleven;  but  as  only  three  of  theae^eri- 
ously  af^t  the  character  of  the  wool,  we  shall  only  direct  attention  to 
these,  vie:  lime,  potash  and  eilioa.  It  is  the  &et  that  gives  ehamoter  to 
erioareous  soil  And  as  we  have  already  notloed  that  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals are  hard  or  soft  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  lime  they  contain, 
add  that  on  account  of  the  horns  of  the  deer  possessing  more  earthy  mot- 
her than  the  hotm  of  the  sheep,  they  are  harder.  So  wokA  is  hamh  in  pro- 
portion to  tile  amount  of  lime  and  potash  it  contains  txaate  Ihan  is  necessary 
to  give  due  solidity  to  the  fibra  Wool  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  noticed, 
liafl  a  dry,  dull  appearance,  and  never  receives  a  bright,  lively  finish. 
While  wool  whieh  contains  a  less  amount  of  lime,  wHh  a  larger  amount  ef 
sBica,  is  denoted  as  bright  haired  or  luster  wool  This  wool  is  susceptible 
of  a  high  finish. 

If  we  examine  Sweet  Scented  Yemal  by  the  table  of  analysis,  we  shall 
And  that  it  possesses  1.24  per  cent  of  earthy  matter..  Of  this,  28.86  per 
eent  was  sili^i,  9.24  per  cent  was  lime,  and  82.08  per  cent  was  potash. 
This  would  give,  combitted  with  fhtty  matter,  sufficient  to  neutralize  the 
fime  and  potash,  and  protein  and  gelaitin  std£cient  to  soften  the  silica,  a  nice, 
lively  wool,  for  Ae  amount  of  earthy  matter  contained  in  the  100  parts  of 
gtass  we  see  is  small,  so  the  amount  of  lime  must  be  very  small.  But 
another  reference  to  the  table  of  the  analysis  of  grass  ^ves  but  87  per  oefft 
ef  fatty  matter,  and  flesh  produemg  substance  2.06  per  cent,  consequently 

.  we  cocdd  not  have  very  soft  wool ;  <hchard  grassi  wefind  bythetaUeto 
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oontatn  1.B9  per  omL  of  earthy  matter.  Tliid  yields  26.65  per  oent  of 
ttUca,  6.82  per  cent  of  UbM)  29.52  per  cent  of  potash,  while  the  table 
gives  94  per  oent  of  fiittj  matler,  and  4.06  per  cent*  of  flesh  prodaeing 
ftbstance.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there  txpM  be  a  striking  difference  be- 
tireen  animals  of  the  same  breed  fed  cm  Sweet  Scented  Yemal,  and  tibose 
fed  upon  orchard  grass  The  former  containing  in  the  first  place  nearly  as 
much  earthy  matter  as  the  latter,  and  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  lime, 
while  the  latter  contains  about  one^tiiird  more  &tty  matter,  and  n^u4y 
double  the  amount  of  flei^  pfoducing  substance.  The  wool  being  very 
susceptible  to  the  kind  of  food  the  sheep  receives  must  be  very  seriously 
affected  by  tiiixet  of  these  grasses,  if  fed  alone.  As  something  cannot  be 
produced  from  nothing,  Sweet  Scented  Vernal  must  produce  a  very  harsh 

.  wool,  when  compared  with  that  produced  by  orchard  grass,  which  would 
be  soft  and  mellow. 
We  find  that  white  dover  contains  2,08  p^  cent  of  earthy  matt^,  and 

.  tiiis  yields  only  8.68  per  cent  of  silica,  26.41  per  oeni  of  Ume,  and  14.88 
per  cent  of  potash.  The  analysis  of  the  grass  gives  89  per  cent  of  fiiitty 
matter,  and  8.80  per  cent  of  ^h  produci]!kg  substance.  Fh)m  tiiis  it  ap- 
pears that  white  dover  would  give  harsh  wool  if  fed  alone — and  so  it  does. 
White  clover's  element  is  a  soil  abundant  in  lime.  It  yields  sweet  mutton, 
but  harsh  wool,  except  counteracted  by  some  other  grass  rich  in  the  other 
elemrats,  but  deficient  in  lime. 

Another  vefi^cence  to  ike  table  shows  us  that  Timo&y  yields  2^ 
per  oent  of  earthy  matter,  and  tim  contains  81.09  per  oent  of  flUioa,  14,94 
per  cent  of  lime,  and  24.25  per  cent  of  potash;  and  the  table  of 
analysis  gives  1.60  per  cent  of  fatty  matter,  and  4.80  per  cent  of  flesh 
^t>ducing  elements*  Ffom  this  it  will  appear  that  timothy  will  give  us  a 
much  s(^r  wool  than  white  clover.    We  have  already  noticed  Ihe  fiiet 

•  that  grasses  are  materially  affected  by  the  soil  upon  wUch  they  grow,  but 

•  also  notice  that  die  composition  of  grass  chaoges  materially  by  age,  so  the 
woci  will  be  effected  by  the  same  kind  of  grass,  fod  at  dilSsrent  ages. 

In  view  of  the  difibrenoe  in  the  constitution  of  phmts,  on  the  different 
soils  on  which  they  grow,  and  of  the  marked  difference  in  their  composi- 
tion at  different  ages  and  times  <^  the  season,  the  necessity  of  a  variety  of 
fodd  mil  be  forced  upon  us  to  meet  the  varied  wants  of  thesheep. 

We  c(mie  now  to  the  consideration  of  one  (xt  two  (Akw  points  which  we 
have  noticed  in  other  articles.  We  have  stated  that  ewes  have  always 
iTeak  wool,  md  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to  be  otherwise,  for  duriiig  the ' 
period  of  gestation  the  protein  and  gelatin  is  required  to  form  the  fiitUBe 
lamb;  and  wh^n  she  is  in  milk,  flesh  producing  subelatioes,  hitj  nuriitBr, 
md  heat  pro(bi(HBgsabstano9i«re  all  heavily  draim  upo^  wd  if  the  lamb 
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is  dropped  very  early  in  the  season  except  the  ewe  reoeires  a  large  supply 
of  food  abounding  in  heat  pnxluoing  elements,  the  fleece  will  be  seriously 
cotted  as  well  as  weak.  But  the  lamb  requiring  but  a  small  amount  of 
earthy  matter  compared  with  the  other  materials  which  it  draws  upon,  llie 
wool  will  be  as  harsh  as  though  fed  upon  soil  producing  the  largest  amount 
of  lime. 

Old  age  produces  harsh,  weak  wool,  because  nuustication  is  deficient,  and 
&ils  to  produce  the  best  elements  for  the  wool,  and  the  system  being  wall 
loaded  with  earthy  matter,  the  greater  part  it  receives  goes  to  the  wooL 
Sickness  must  produce  weak  wool,  for  then  the  material  for  supplying  it 
with  growth  is  cut  ofi^  and  wool  suffers  same  as  anything  else  when  the 
supplies  are  stopped. 

We  learn  in  this  connection  why  meadow  hay  producer  such  results. 
For  those  sedges  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  contain  little  nutritivei 
oil  producing,  or  heat  producing  elements,  yet  abounding  in  lime.  Henoe 
we  do  not  wonder  at  harsh,  cotted,  light  wool,  as  the  result  of  such  feed ; 
nor  are  we  surprised  that  more  nutritious  fixyd  should  give  heavier  and  bet- 
ter fleeces.  It  will  be  reimembered  that  we  noticed  previously  that  a  sheep 
after  being  fed  one  winter  on  meadow  hay,  and  the  following  winter  on 
good  feed,  its  fleece  gained  one  and  a  half  pounds,  and  was  worth  five  cents 
a  pound  more,  we  now  understand  the  reason  why.  Some  farmers  make 
a  boast  that  they  can  keep  a  few  sheep  through  the  winter  without  any  ad- 
ditional expense,  because  the  sheep  can  be  fed  on  what  the  horses  and  cat- 
tle leave  in  their  racks.  Now  we  have  no  objections  to  raise  against  this 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  leavings  of  the 
horse  or  cattie  is  not  very  good,  or  they  would  not  leave  it ;  and  the  sheep 
fed  on  nothing  else  would  suffer  seriously,  and  as  a  matter  of  profit  we 
would  recommend  a  few  more  sheep  kept  than  sufficient  for  such  purpose, 
and  these  supplied  with  a  little  of  the  best  of  food.  When  we  consider 
that  roots  contain  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  heat  producing  sub- 
stances and  &tty  matter,  we  can  readily  understand  why  roots  fed  along 
with  meadow  hay  would  save  the  fleece  ftom  being  cotted,  though  they 
oould  not  save  it  from  being  harsh ;  and  if  a  little  oil  cake  was  added  to 
the  feed,  which  contains  about  twenty-six  per  cent  of  flesh  producing  sub- 
stance, or  any  other  flesh  producing  substance  which  would  supply  the 
wool  with  protein  or  gelatin,  while  its  oily  matter  would  furnish  oil  suffi- 
cient for  the  wool,  but  not,  perhaps,  to  neutralize  all  the  lime,  if  it  did  it 
would  produce  a  soft  and  mellow  wool  While  an  examination  of  the 
table  of  analysis  shows  us  what  a  difference  would  be  found  in  two  flodts 
of  sheep^  one  fed  upon  the  best  grasses,  and  another  upon  the  woist^  and 
a  like  difforsnce  would  be  found  in  all  the  other  live  stock,  we  think  it  wiU 
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aibo  be  easily  understood  in  view  of  the  £Eiots  presented  how  di£Eiurent  sdls 
affidot  the  character  of  the  wooL 

We  come  next  to  the  consideration  <^  the  effects  produced  upon  wool 
by  climate.  We  haye  already  called  attention  to  the  effects  that  climate 
has  upon  the  grasses,  and  then  upon  the  wool  It  is  a  well  established 
&ct,  that  all  animals  have  thin,  coarse  coats  that  inhabit  warm  cli- 
mates, and  the  sheep  is  not  an  exception.  Its  stifle  is  thinner  and 
coarser  there  than  in  more  temperate  dimes,  not  requiring  so  thick  a  coy- 
ering  for  protection.  The  Merino  sheep  in  place  of  converting  the  heat 
producing  sabstances  and  isXty  matter  into  fat^  as  most  animals  do,  eon- 
verts  them  into  oil,  which  is  simply  fat  in  a  state  of  liquiflcation,  the  com- 
ponent parts  being  nearly  the  same  in  both  conditions.  The  oily  part  or 
yolk,  however,  does  materially  differ  in  the  different  kinds  of  Merino. 
One  kind  exudes  a  thick,  sticky  yolk,  which  contains  a  lai^ge  amount  of 
gum.  Another  yields  a  limpid  yolk  almost  destitute  of  gum.  When  we 
examine  tiie  wool  of  the  latter  kind,  raised  in  Mexico,  Califorma,  or  any 
other  country  situated  in  about  the  same  latitude,  we  find  the  top  of  the 
staple  dry  and  harsh,  while  the  lower  part  is  soft  and  oily.  The  sun  liqni- 
fles  the  yolk  to  soch  a  degree  that  it  is  easily  washed  off  by  the  rains  and 
dews.  The  ends  of  the  staples  are  thea  left  exposed  to  ^e  fierce  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  extract  the  fixed  oil  of  the  wool,  which  is  also  washed  off, 
and  another  portion  extracted,  the  moisture  aiding  the  operation.  If  the 
wool  is  raised  upofi  grass  deficient  in  albuminous  substances  with  a  large 
supply  of  lime— which  is  firequentiy  the  case  on  wild  uncultivated  lands-*- 
then  tiie  top  of  the  stifle  will  be  harsh  indeed. 

The  gummy  yolk  produced  by  the  former  kind,  is  coagulated  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  forms  a  Uack,  elastic  gum  at  the  end  of  the  staple,  which 
beiug  alikf)  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  rain,  protects  the  wool 
from  both,  and  whai  the  wool  is  properly  cleansed,  if  that  can  be  done 
without  a  liquor  so  strong  of  alkali  as  to  act  upon  the  fixed  oil  of  tixe  sta- 
ple, we  shall  have  a  comparatively  soft  wool. 

We  have  already  on  a  previous  page  referred  to  com  as  an  oil  produo- 
^  log  food.  It  containa  about  eighty  per  cent  of  fatty  matter.  This,  if  fed 
to  sheep  in  large  quantities,  without  an  admixture  of  feed  rich  in  albu- 
miaous  properties^  will  give  us  an  exoeedingly  oily  wooL  And  as  horn 
when  heat  is  applied  to  it  gives  out  a  portion  of  its  oil,  leaving  the  horn 
dry  and  brittle,  so  this,  kind  of  wool  when  heat  is  applied,  and  particu- 
larly when  aided  by  moisture,  parts  with  its  oil  and  is  rendered  harsh  by 
the  loss,  and  particularly  so  when  deficient  in  albuminous  substances. 
Persons  are  firequenily  very  mndi  deodved  by  this  class  c^  wocd ;  they 
are  deceived  by  the  fiist  shrinkage ;  and  this  does  not  tell  more  than  half 
the  wUxy.    The  finrt  proom  ib  ike  oourse  of  maaufiieture  to  which  wool 
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ifl  raixmttted)  10  iririiitig,  eHher  wHk  soap  or  aa  alkaliiie  KquOT.  In  ^taa 
process  it  oommencefl  to  part  not  only  with  lIB  external  oil,  but  its  oil  of 
^ompoBition,  aod  in  diying  its  parts  with  another  portion,  and  the  wool 
torreals  a  hariiiiness  whioh  conld  not  be  &h  before,  while  its  shrinki^  is 
imnd  to  be  very  great,  though  it  might  have  previously  been  washed 
upon  the  eAieep's  back.  But  this  is  not  the  ohly  shrinkage.  After  weav- 
ing ijie  clc^h  has  to  be  washed  and  dried,  and  if  woolen  it  hits  to  be  Allied 
Md  again  washed  and  dried,  then  steamed  and  dried,  and  at  eveiy  process 
parting  with  o9,  alaiming  die  manufacturer  to  find  that  it  takes  such  a  large 
^amount  of  wool  to  produce  such  a  small  weight  of  doth,  and  also  to  fimd 
Ihi^  the  doth  hss  a  much  harsher  feding  than  coarser  wool  raised  upon 
food  rich  in  albuminous  substances.  Farmers  in  the  eastern  States  never 
ought  to  labor  to  produce  such  wool.  It  brings  them  into  competition 
Iridi  wool  raised  upon  wilder  lands  than  tiieirs.  The  Eeglish  £Eumer 
never  Mes  to  compete  with  Utte  wool  raised  upon  the  moors,  but  raises 
il|K>n  his  rich  paiBtures  wool  as  superior  to  tiiat  raised  upon  the  moors  as 
his  laikts  e!scd  in  herbage  the  v^etation  of  Ihe  wild  lands.  Every  per- 
BCtt  at  all  conversant  with  manu&cturing,  knows  that  old  and  iH  fed  sheep's 
wool  grows  hansher  at  every  stc^  in  the  process  of  manuftcturing,  while 
young  and  well  fed  wool  grows  softer  and  softer.  I^ere  are  a  few  who 
mte  not  acquainted  with  the  softneds  and  meflowueas  of  the  Sasiony  wool 
as  compared  with  ihe  more  oily  wool  of  the  Frendi  and  Spanish  Merino. 
The  Sc^ony  wool  is  rich  in  albuminous  substances  and  aihoa,  with  a  suffi- 
"Oiency  <tf  oil  to  neutralise  ihe  alkalies  and  aid  in  softening  the  irhola  It 
has  not  the  oily,  sticky  feeling  of  the  French  or  Spanish  Meritio,  yet  its 
fibres  are  more  pliable  and  much  stronger  according  to  their  me.  In  the 
process  of  manufiEK^turing  it  is  continually  improving,  and  no  wools  make 
so  firm  a  piece  of  doth  or  present  such  a  ddicate  softness  to  the  toudu 

The  milder  suns  of  Saxony  have,  no  doubt,  much  to  do  with  producing 
'tins  di£ference:  but  the  difference  of  the  soil,  and  through  the  Soil  the 
feed  has  much  more  to  do  with  producing  this  result  And  while  a  large 
iMDiount  of  wool  mised  in  tins  country  may  be  dassed  as  oil  snade  wool, 
yet  we  are  happy  to  say  tiiere  are  hrgp  quantities  thai  can  be  properiy 
daaved  with  the  best  of  Sa&ony  and  English  descriptions. 

•Many  of  the  English  combing  woolsisre  good  specimens  of  that  dass  of 
wool  which  improve  by  working.  Btdi  in  the  besteleoients  which  pro- 
•dooe  wool,  with  not  too  mtich  oil,  the  olive  oil  whidi  is  used  in  eomb- 
iakg  prevents  die  hot  comb  and  moisture  from  extracting  the  fixed  oil, 
while  the  heat  and  moisture  aided  by  tiie  olive  oil  which  the  wool  absorbs, 
softens  the  ftbresi  and  they  are  drawn  out  amallw  by  woridsg,  and  receive 
a  pd^ek  which  tiioas  who  never  saw  wool  tombed  and  smeared  with  drpe 
oil  wotold  scarosi|r:bslievs  could  ever  beixapaiSedto  it^  while  fewer  woold 
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beHeye  without  making  the  aulgaot  a  q)ecial  fltudyi  that  tbe  wool  was  in- 
debted to  the  soil  for  its  pcopeiiy  to  reoeiye  such  a  luatre^  which  it  ret^ioii 
through  every  process  of  manufacture;  and  though  it  may  apparently  be , 
dolled  in  some  of  the  stages,  yet  the  lustre  obtained  in  the  firal  finii^  is 
an  assurance  that  the  first  labor  was  not  in  vain. 

The  washing  of  sheep  before  shearing  is  a  sul^ect  of  much  controTentf 
at  the  present  time,  the  principal  opponents  of  the  practice  being  the  owor . 
ers  of  what  is  termed  &ncy  stock,  sheep  whioh  are  noted  for  ezcec^inglj. 
heavy  fleeces,  and  to  produce  which  every  effort  which  skill  can  auggept 
is  made,  not  however  to  produce  wool,  but  yolk.  And  were  this  class 
of  sheep  washed  before  shearing,  they  would  lose  much  of  their  i^utatioA 
far  heavy  fleeces,  consequently  they  do  all  they  can  tp  prevent  Aem  from 
being  wet  by  the  slightest  shower.  Theore  are  others,  however,  whohon^ 
estly  believe  that  washing  sheep  is  a  prolific  source  of  disease,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  it  are  careful  to  shelter  their  sheep  firom  rain  storms;  while 
others  who  are  carefiil  not  to  wash  their  sheep  for  fear  of  oausiag  diseaae^ 
are  very  careless  about  their  exposure  to  rain,  both  in  the  Spring  and  EidL 
We  have  heard  it  urged  by  many  as  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  aub* 
jeeted  to  a  discount  of  26  per  cent,  that  their  wool  would  not  shrink,  so 
much,  because  their  sheep  were  out  in  thcU  heavy  rain  Bform  which  cmUnmi  - 
fofr  ab&ut  a  week  or  so,  a  fortnight  bejore  they  loere  sheared.  We  saw  durmg 
the  pold  rains  of  last  November,  a  large  number  of  dieep  exposed  to  those 
stoarms  without  any  place  f<»r  shelter — their  fleeces  wet  for  near  a  week  at 
a  time.  Now  which  is  the  moat  injurious  to  sheep,  to  be  exposed  to  tbose 
long  stonns  in  Spring  and  Fall,  when  the  temperature  is  low,  or  to  wash 
them  on  a  warm  day  in  June  when  their  fleeces  would  be  dry  in  about 
tUrty-six  hours  after  the  operation  ?  Whieh  would  extract  the  most  heat  > 
ftcm  Uie  system,  to  have  tiieir  fleeces  wet  on  a  diy  hot  day,  when  th^ 
.  would  dry  rapidly,  (»r  to  be  wet  for  a  week  at  a  time  by  a  cold  north-east 
stonn  T  Tl»  fiurmere  of  En^and  always  wadi  their  sheep,  and  their  wool 
la  always  dean,  and  we  never  heard  (k  any  thing  serious  growing  out  ci 
the  practice,  yet  they  would  not  dry  near  so  rapidly  there  as  they  do 
here. 

Wool  not  washed  upon  the  fleece  will  shrink  on  an  average,  if  loBg  wool, 
26  percent;  if  Merino,  ficomSS  per  cent  and  upwards  more  than  if  washed. 
And  it  does  appear  to  us  very  poor  economy  on  the  part  of  somebody  to 
pay  from  one  to  six  cents  per  pound  for  the  transportation  of  dirt  from  the 
place  of  shearing  the  sheep  to  the  place  of  manufacturing,  in  order  to  ob« 
tain  the  soiall  amountof  wod  whidi  it  sometimes  contaii^  But  who  paya 
for  the  transportation  of  the  dirt?^  It  would  be  very  unfidr  for  die  pur- 
ehifl^r  and  wearer  of  the  <dath  to  pay  for  it;  and  it  woidd  be^equally  ui^ 
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£dr  for  the  mamzfaotoFer  to  bear  the  nselesB  bnidea  That  expense  mtut 
be  borne  by  the  farmer.  Washing  the  sheep  would  prevent  this  unneces- 
sary outlay. 

Some  farmers  who  do  not  wash  their  sheep  wash  their  wool  after  it  is 
sheared.  This  is  called  tub  washing,  and  is  open  to  two  very  serious 
olgections.  One  is,  the  farmer  not  being  accustomed  to  scouring  wool,  fire- 
quentiy  sets  the  grease  into  the  wool  instead  of  washing  it  out,  a  misfortune 
which  not  unfrequently  befalls  the  most  proficient  When  this  is  done  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  cleanse  it  properly,  which  if  not  done,  prerents  it 
from  ever  receiving  a  good  color.  The  other  is  that  the  washing  being  per- 
formed before  being  sorted,  the  different  qualities  are  so  blended  together 
that  it  is  impossiUe  ever  to  separate  them  properly.  Not  washing  the  sheep 
is  a  source  of  much  misunderstanding  between  the  former  and  the  manu- 
facturer— ^the  former  rarely  understanding  that  wod  is  subject  to  so  laige 
a  shrinkage  before  it  is  prepared  for  manufacturing.  It  is  a  rule  with  manu- 
footurers  to  discount  long  coarse  wool  26  p^  cent,  and  88  per  c^t  for 
Merino  when  the  sheep  has  not  been  washed,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  near- 
est approximation  to  the  real  shrinkage  which  can  be  reached. 

We  saw  in  connection  with  this  subject  a  statement  in  the  Boston  Oulti- 
yator,  made  by  a  Mr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  of  West  Boxbury,  that  he  had 
washed  two  unwashed  fleeces  from  two  of  his  Gotswold  sheep.  He  says : 
*'He  soaked  them  in  warm,  soft  soap-suds,  washed  them  oarefolly  and  rinsed 
them  in  clean  soft  water,  frequently  changing  the  waters  in  the  operation. 
The  wool  was  then  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  days,  when  it  was  per- 
fectly dry  and  white.  The  fleeces  weighed  twenty-one  pounds  before  they 
were  cleansed,  and  fifteen  pounds  afterwards.  This  gives  a  shrinkage  of 
28.58  per  cent,  little  more  than  is  generally  disoountdd  for  this  class  of  ua- 
washed  wool,  while  it  generally  shrinks  26  per  cent  alter  being  washed  aa 
the  sheep,  which  in  Mr.  Andrews'  experiment  ought  to  have  given  43.75 
per  cent  But  a  few  questions  arise  in  connection  with  this  experim^ra^ 
Did  Mr.  Andrews  scour  his  wod,  clean,  or  did  he  set  the  grease  ?  Did  he 
make  a  fair  average  selecticm  from  his  fleeces?  Or  were  they  from  old 
ewes?  If  so,  the  shrink  would  be  small,  which  the  poorness  of  the  wool 
would  eounter-bidance.  Or  were  they  poorly  fed  sheq>  7  If  that  was  the 
case  we  should  not  expect  a  very  heavy  shrinkage.  The  average  shrink- 
age of  25  per  cent  is  for  average  fed  and  for  sheq)  of  an  average  age.  If 
the  result  of  Mr.  Andrews'  experiment  is  a  foir  test  of  his  flook,  it  would 
certainly  be  greatly  in  his  fovor  to  wash  his  sheep.  But  there  is  a  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally  with  regard  to  the  dmnk- 
age  of  wool  after  it  has  been  washed  upon  the  sheep.  We  find  in  "the 
Wool  Grower  an  aartiole  on  this  sulgeot  by  oorrespond^tt  "B."    He  m^ 
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"That  the  average  of  Ohio  washed  wools  (washed  on  the  sheep)  is  85  per 
cent,  while  the  aggregate  prodnctioii  of  other  States  will  be  in  excess  of 
their  amount  about  5  per  cent ;  that  when  the  wool  grower  gets  seyentj 
cents  per  pound  for  his  wool,  he  in  fact  gets  one  dollar  and  twelve  cents  for 
dean  wool.  The  editor  of  that  paper  says :  '^  We  suppose  our  correspond* 
eat  means  to  say  that  when  ^e  manufacturer  buys  unwashed  wool  at  sey- 
enty  cents,  he  really  pays  one  dollar  and  twelve  cents ;  and  asks  the  ques- 
tion, if  the  farmer  should  properly  clean  his  wool  would  the  manufSstcturer 
pay  him  one  dollar  and  twelve  cents  per  pound  ?  Correspondent "  B,"  does 
not  mean  unwashed  wool,  but  wool  well  washed  upon  the  sheep.  For  there 
is  not  a  manufactarer  in  the  United  States  whose  wool,  if  well  washed  up- 
on the  sheep,  does  not  average  a  shrinkage  of  over  85  per  cent  every 
year. 

"  We  do  not  say  he  will  not  have  lots  that  will  not  shrink  less  than  that, 
yet  we  know  he  will  have  much  th^t  will  shrink  more.  We  know  of 
scoured  wool  which  was  well  washed  upon  the  sheep,  which  shrunk  44  per 
cent ;  some  very  clean  light  Cotswold  and  Leicester  which  shrunk  20  per 
cent  after  being  washed  upon  the  sheep,  and  weU  taged ;  wool  that  was 
not  washed  upon  the  sheep,  which  shrunk  76.5  per  cent  This  was  from 
jBincy  stock  raised  in  Vermont  Is  it  correct  to  apply  the  term  wool  to  such 
stock?  If  the  less  proportion  is  always  contained  in  the  greater,  ought  it 
not  to  be  called  grease  ?  We  know  of  scoured  wool  that  shrunk  66  per 
oent ;  but  we  have  no  recollection  of  unwashed  wool  that  shrunk  less  than 
40  per  cent" 

These  things  must  be  and  are  considered  by  those  who  buy  wool ;  and  not- 
withstanding  the  oh  repeated  assertion  of  some  of  those  who  do  not  wash 
their  wool,  that  they  obtain  within  five  or  ten  cents  per  pound  as  much  as 
their  neighbor  who  does  not  half  wash  his  wool,  yet  they  do  not  obtain  as 
much  as  their  neighbor  who  washes  his  wool  well,  by  83  per  cent  if  their 
sheep  are  Merinos.  The  only  way  to  setde  this  disputed  point  is  for  the 
farmers  to  wash  their  sheep  weU,  and  then  they  will  have  done  paying  a 
high  price  for  the  taansportation  of  dirt 

ITo  class  of  sheep  so  clearly  demonstrate  the  effects  of  good  feed  and  care- 
ful breeding  as  the  improved  Sou&down.  The  original  breed  having  been 
raised  from  time  immemorial  upon  a  low  range  of  chalky  hills,  running 
parallel  with  a  part  of  the  southern  shore  of  England,  the  greater  part  be- 
ing in  the  connty  of  Sussex.  These  are  called  the  Southdowns.  They  are 
about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  from  five  to  six  miles  in  breadth— the 
highest  point  being  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  the  grass  short,  but  very  sweet 

The  valleys  among  the  Downs  were  once  almost  as  barren  as  the  hills  . 
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themselves,  bat  bj  oultiyation  have  been  rendered  exceedingly  fertile,  to 
effect  which  the  sheep  has  rendered  considerable  aid,  pastured  upon  the 
bills  by  day,  and  folded  upon  the  arable  lands  by  night,  which  it  enriched 
with  its  manore,  and  received  a  recompense  in  artificial  food  raised  for  thai 
purpose,  such  as  rye,  grass,  tarec^  clover  and  rape ;  and  in  the  Spring  fire- 
quently  turned  upon  the  young  rye ;  in  the  Winter  they  are  fed  with  a 
good  supply  of  turnips.  Thus,  while  they  have  aided  in  changing  the  char- 
acter of  their  feed,  that  feed  has  aided  in  changing  their  character  and  the 
character  of  their  fleece. 

When  Mr.  John  EUman,  of  Lewis,  in  the  connty  of  Sussex,  England, 
commenced  improving  this  breed,  and  who  succeeded  as  well  as  any  per- 
son ever  succeeded  in  any  undertaking,  and  who  has  transmitted  the  great 
secret  of  his  success  to'  aU  desirous  of  profiting  by  it,  that  success  consisted 
in  strictly  obeying  the  laws  of  physiology. 

The  breed  at  the  commencement  of  his  labors  is  described  as  having 
light  fore  quarters,  narrow  chests,  long  necks,  flat  ribs  and  long  limbs. 
The  length  of  the  staple  was  (torn  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches ;  the  fleece 
dkl  not  weigh  over  two  pounds;  the  wool,  though  comparatively  fiine,  was 
forsy,  harsh  and  brittle,  and  was  used  for  carding  only,  yet  possessed  but 
poor  felting  properties,  and  belonged  strictly  60  the  short  wooled  class  of 
sheep.    Tke  wethers,  which  could  not  be  &t(ed  before  they  were  from 
three  to  four  yean  old,  when  &t  weighed  fix>m  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds 
per  quarter.    This  descriptioh  must  not  be  received  strictly  as  a  matter  of 
history,  for  such  a  class  of  sheep  yet  exists  upon  its  native  hills,  owned  . 
by  poor,  shiftless  fiyrmen,  who  can  not  afford  them  better  food  than  the 
unimproved  hills  affordi  and  whose  conaeieoces  would  not  allow  them  to . 
st^  oat  of  that  path  tbdi  f(»rQfathei»  trod  before  tiiem.    Mr.  EUman,  hia 
ccMnpeers  and  sueoesdones  by  paying  stri<^  attention  to  breeding,  selecting 
those  ewes  for  stock  purposes  which  were  iurUiest  ipemoved  from  the  kind 
described,  obtaining  die  best  rams  of  the  same  breed  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  by  never  bleeding  fipom  ewes  afier  they  were  four  or  five  years  old,, 
they  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  the  colored  face  uid  legs,  these  being  now  its 
greatest  defects,  and  mark  its  origin.    If  the  sheep  are  kept  till  too  old, 
these  colored  hairs  find  their  way  into  the  body.    We  have  ia  our  care  an 
old  ewe's  fleece  which  is  full  of  kemps,  but  they  are  not  white,  as  in  the 
white«£EK5ed  and  white-l^(ed  sheep,  but  Iwown.    The  gentlemen  who  weie 
engaged  in  improving  their  stock,  in  addition  to  the  care  bestowed  in  breed- 
ing, bestowed  an  equal  care  in  improving  their  land^  and  with  the  im* . 
provixl  feed  suooeeded  in  greatly  increasing  the  siae  of  the  fore  quarters,  the 
widening  and  deepening  tiie  ches^  obtaining  greater  width  of  back  and  kin, 
while  the  ribs  were  more  eiurved,  the  trunk  became  more  spnmetrical,  and 
the  body  has  become  larger,  or  the  limbs  smaller  in  relation  to  each  other. 
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The  wethers  are  usually  fatted  at  the  conclusion  of  their  second  year; 
Aough  in  some  of  their  b^  flocks  they  are  often  ready  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
months,  their  average  weight  being  fix)m  twenty-five  to  forty  pounds  per 
quarter.  A  Mr.  Grantham  exhibited  a  pen  of  three  Southdowns  at  the 
diow  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  in  1886,  one  of  them  weighing  283  pounds, 
a  second  286  pounds,  and  a  third  294  pounds. 

While  the  carcass  has  been  thus  largely  increased,  and  early  maturity  so 
wonderfully  produced,  the  impioyement  of  the  fleece  has  been  equally' 
suecessfol.  The  length  of  the^  staple  of  lliose  kept  upon  the  improved 
farms  of  the  Downs  has  increased  to  three  inches,  the  weight  of  fleece  to 
three  pounds,  while  the  fleeces  of  those  raised  upon  the  more  fertile  fields 
of  the  lowlands  have  attained  four  pounds  and  over,  and  the  length  of  the 
staple  reached  four  inches.  This  has  been  accomplished  without  the  intro- 
ductbn  of  any  other  breed. 

Jonas  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Cambridgeshire,  who  never  made  a  cross  with  any 
other  breed,  but  by  a  careAil  selection  of  his  ewes  from  the  best  flocks  in 
ihe  kingdom,  and  retaining  none  but  the  best  of  their  progeny,  and  select- 
ing the  best  bucks  from  the  best  flocks  in  the  country,  improved  the  breed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  average  weight  of  his  fleeces  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  sheep  each  season,  was  about  eight  pounds.  The 
quality  of  the  wool  has  been  greatly  improved  at  the  same  time  that  it  has 
been  increased  in  quantity.  It  has  lost  much  of  its  harshness,  and  has  in- 
creased  in  sofbness  and  pli&bility.  It  can  no  longer  be  called  a  short,  furzy 
wool,  but  the  improved  breed  can  take  their  place  among  the  best  English 
combing  breeds,  not  for  producing  warp  wool,  but  for  producing  the  best  of 
flUing.  Though  not  belonging  strictly  to  the  long-wooled  class  of  sheep, 
the  place  of  the  improved  breed  is  not  with  the  short- wooled  class.  We 
noticed  in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  of  December  5th,  1863,  some  re- 
marks upon  this  subject,  in  connection  with  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  compelled,  as  one  of  a  committee  at  an  agricultural  show,  to  class 
Southdowns  with  Ootswolds,  thus  ranking  it  with  a  first  class  long- wooled 
breed.  The  editor  of  that  paper,  however,  is  equally  at  &ult  in  endeavor- 
ing to  force  it  back  to  the  short-wooled  class,  where  Professor  Lowe  found 
it,  and  where  he  left  it,  although  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  improved  breed 
had  ceased  to  be  a  short-wooled  sheep. 

The  term  short*wooled,  was  first  applied  to  those  sheep  whose  fleeces 
were  only  fit  for  carding,  and  long-wooled  to  those  which  were  used  for 
combing  only.  At  that  time  it  was  not  considered  possible  to  comb  wool 
whose  staple  was  shorter  than  four  inches ;  and  it  was  thought  equally  im- 
poflsible  to  card  any  thing  longer  than  two  inches ;  and  the  sorter  of  long- 
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wools  at  that  time  was  required  to  cut  down  with  his  shears  all  skirtiiigs 
loDger  than  that,  to  the  required  shortness.    Stnpe  then  Sazony  and  Merino 
wools  have  been  combed  whose  staples  were  not  more  than  pne  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  wool  four  inches  in  length  is  ccnimdered  good  carding 
wooL  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  old  classifioation  of  breeds  has  been  ren- 
dered  of  little  practical  value ;  for,  according  to  that  classification  Sazony  and 
Merino  are  both  classed  as  short  wool,  jet  large  quantities  of  both  are  pro- 
duced, which  are  good  combing*    The  Southdown  ought  to  be  dlassed  nm 
a  middle-wooled  sheep,  which  is  its  proper  place,  yet  it  never  ought  to  be 
brought  into  competition  with  either  Gotswcdds,  Leicesters,  er  Oxford 
Dovms,  or  any  of  the  old  styled  long  wooled  sheep;  neither  should  Sax-, 
ony  or  short-wooled  Merino  be  brought  into  oooipetifcion  with  the  long- 
wooled  Merino.    But  probably  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  a  very  dose^ 
classification  of  sheep  at  our  cattle  shows;  if  it  lias,  then  they  ought  to  be 
classed  according  to  different  breeds,  and'  difierent  varieties  of  the  same 
breed.    But  as  they  are  now  classed,  it  would  be  as  proper  to  class  a  thio-^ 
roughbred  horse  and  a  Qyesdale  horse  together  as  a  Southdown  sheep  and: 
a  Cotswold. 

The  history  of  the  improvement  of  this  breed  of  sheep  teaches  us  somer 
important  lessons.  One  is  that  the  improvement  of  land  and  of  stock  are 
inseparable.  Another  is  that  whoever  would  succeed  in  sheep  husbandry, 
and  particularly  of  Southdowns,  must  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  thcdr 
ewes,  their  rams,  and  of  the  age  at  which  they  cease  breeding;  they  must 
avoid  breeding  from  all  stock  whose  form  leads  towards  the  old  unim« 
proved,  but  select  those  which  exhibit  the  best  points  of  the  improved 
breed.  Neither  must  they  be  sparing  in  the  amount  or  in  the  character  of 
iheir  food ;  if  they  are  heedless  about  these  thingfs,  they  may  expect  to  see  the 
Southdown,  with  all  its  present  acquired  valuable  diaracteristics,  go  back,  not 
by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  but  by  rapid  strides,  to  the  place 
it  occupied  a  hundred  years  ago,  before  Mr.  Ellman  commenced  his  im« 
provement,  and  before  the  valleys  of  the  Downs  were  rendered  sufficiently 
fertile  to  a£ford  superior  food  to  the  short  grass  of  the  sandy  hills. 

In  the  county  of  Gloucester,  England,  running  paralld  with  the  riven 
Avon  and  Severn,  are  a  range  of  limestone  hills  about  fifty -four  miles  long, 
and  in  some  parts  eight  miles  broad,  the  highest  point  being  about  1134 
feet  above  the  sea  leveL  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam.  Upon  these  hilla  from 
time  immemorial,  has  been  raised  a  da£S  of  sheep  called  Cotswolds,  to 
which  the  hills  owe  their  name,  and  from  these  hills  the  sheep  d^vetheira. 
For  in  ancient  times  the  sheep  were  kept  during  the  night  in  large  housesi 
capable  of  containing  from  one  to  five  hundred.  These  houses  were  called 
eots,  or  cotes,  in  which  the  sheep  were  sheltered  to  protect  them  from 
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wolves.    Would  or  wold  signifies  a  barren  liill — ^the  compound  word  mean- 
ing sheep  folds  on  barren  hill& 

Around  sheep  bearing  this  name,  tradition  and  history  have  endeavored 
to  weave  a  classic  wreath.  William  Camben,  a  Latin  writer,  in  his  Britan- 
nia, published  in  1686,  says  of  these  hills :  "They  feed  in  large  numbers 
flocks  of  sheep,  long-necked  and  square  of  bulk  and  bone,  by  reason,  as  is 
commonly  thought,  of  the  weally  and  hilly  situation  of  their  pasturage, 
whose  wool  being  most  fine  and  soft,  is  held  in  passing  great  account 
amongst  all  nations."  John  Stowe,  another  writer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, says  in  his  chronicles,  that  in  the  year  1464,  "Edward  the  IV.,  con- 
cluded an  amnesty  and  league  with  King  Henry  of  Castile,  and  John,  King 
of  Aragon,  at  the  concluding  whereof  he  granted  license  for  certain  Cots- 
wold  sheep  to  be  transported  into  the  country  of  Spain,  which  have  there 
since  mightily  increased  and  multiplied  to  the  Spanish  profit,  as  it  is  said.'^ 
Some  writers  have  been  so  exceedingly  vain  as  to  assert  that  this  importa- 
tion was  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  Merino.  Michael  Drayton,  in  his  Poly- 
olbion,  published  in  1618,  contrasts  the  rich  fleeces  of  the  Cotswolds  with 
those  of  the  Ryeland  flocks,  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Sarum  and  Leomin- 
ster, and  though  for  fineness  he  yields  the  palm  to  the  Byeland,  he  claims 
for  the  Cotswold  the  heavier  fleece. 

«  T'  whom  Saram's  plalne  gives  place  though  famoaa  for  ita  flocks. 
Yet  hardly  doth  she  tythe  oar  Cotswold's  wealthy  locks! 
Thoagh  Lemster  him  exceed  in  fioenees  of  her  oar, 
Yet  qtdte  he  pats  her  downe  for  his  abandant  store." 

Adam  Speed,  writing  in  1628,  describes  the  wool  of  the  Cotswold  sheep 
as  similar  to  that  of  Ry eland:  "  In  Herefordshire,  especially  about  Lemp* 
ster,  and  on  those  famous  hills  called  Cotswold  hills,  sheep  are  fed  which 
produce  a  singular  good  wool,  which  for  fineness  comes  very  near  to  that 
of  Spain,  for  firom  it  a  thread  may  be  drawn  as  fine  as  silk." 

The  comparing  the  breed  of  shee|)  that  at  that  time  was  raised  upon  the 
Cotswold  hills  with  the  Byeland  breed,  is  all  we  know  of  it  at  the  present 
day.  The  Byeland  was  one  of  the  smallest  and  finest  wooled  sheep  in 
England.  And  when  we  consider  that  at  that  period  the  Cotswold  hilla 
were  bleak  and  barren  wastes,  we  are  certain  that  a  sheep  as  large  as  the 
present  breed  could  not  subsist  there.  But  when  or  how  this  small  breed 
became  extinct  upon  these  hills  we  know  not,  nor  do  we  know  from  whence 
came  the  large  breed  that  now  occupies  its  place  and  bears  its  name. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  large  breed  has  been  produced  from  the 
small  one  by  careful  breeding  fmd  feeding.  But  the  characters  of  the 
former  and  present  breed  prevent  us  firom  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion, 
and  a  traditionary  belief  exists  among^  the  inhabitants  of  these  hills  that 
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the  modem  breed  is  not  the  original  race  of  the  Cotswold  hills.  For 
though  Camden  describes  the  ancient  breed  as  being  square  of  bnlk  and 
bone,  this  must  be  taken  as  compared  with  the  small  surrounding  breeds. 

The  most  reasonable  theory  is  that  when  they  began  to  enclose  and  cul* 
tivate  the  hills,  a  larger  breed  was  introduced,  which,  in  some  instances, 
was  crossed  with  the  small  breed ;  in  other  cases  the  smaller  breed  was 
withdrawn  or  killed  ofi^  and  the  large  one  took  its  place.  This  change  in 
all  probability  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  although  Speed 
writing  about  this  period,  describes  a  fine  wooled  breed,  similar  to  the  Rye- 
land.  Markham  describes  a  loDg  wooled  breed  upon  these  hills.  This 
point  is  well  established  that  when  the  hills  were  barren  a  small  breed  of 
sheep  was  kept,  and  increase  of  size  and  improvement  of  breed  kept  exact 
step  with  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil,  for  the  loug  wooled  breed 
has  undergone  a  great  change  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Formerly  they  were  described  as  a  very  large,  coarse,  long-legged  flat-rib- 
bed variety,  light  in  the  forequarters,  sheariDg  a  loug,  heavy,  coarse  fleece 
of  wooL  They  were  hardy,  prolific  breeders,  and  capital  nurses,  yet  defi- 
cient in  early  maturity,'  and  not  possessing  very  good  fattening  qualities. 
They  were  not  fed  upon  the  hiUs  where  they  were  raised,  the  herbage 
being  insufficient,  but  the  wethers  when  two  and  three  years  old,  were  sold 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Severn  and  Thames,  where  they  were  fattened  at 
about  four  years  of  age. 

But  the  improved  tillage  of  the  hills,  the  production  of  vetches,  artificial 
grasses,  among  which  sainfoin  and  the  clovers  form  no  small  part,  and  the 
production  of  roots,  and  the  improvement  of  the  breed  has  changed  to  a 
great  extent  its  character.  The  forequarters  are  now  much  larger,  and 
their  ribs  more  rounded,  their  back  and  loins  much  broader,  and  altogether 
they  are  much  better  built  than  the  old  breed,  but  are  not  now  remarkable 
for  a  very  fine  form;  their  hindquarters  are  large,  and  when  fai  they  carry 
a  large  portion  of  it  upon  their  rumps. 

These  hills  now  fat  all  the  sheep  they  raise,  and  that  number  is  greatly 
increased.  Now  the  wethers  are  brought  fat  to  market  at  twelve  and  four- 
teen months  old,  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  pounds  per  quarter^ 
and  at  a  year  and  a  half  and  two  years  old  they  weigh  firom  twenty-five  to 
thirty -five  pounds  per  quarter.  The  medium  weight  of  their  fleeces  is 
fix>m  seven  to  eight  pounds,  the  length  of  staple  from  six  to  eight  inches. 
This,  however,  will  be  regulated  by  the  feed— better  the  feed  the  longer 
the  staple,  heavier  the  fleece  and  mellower  the  wool. 

The  rams  sometimes  reach  near  four  hundred  pounds,  and  shear  thirteen 
or  fourteen  pounds  of  washed  wooL    Gk>od  ewes  will  occasionally  weigh 
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two  hundred  poonds,  and  shear  twelve  pounds  of  wool.  The  staple  of 
some  yearling  bucks  will  measure  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches. 

The  Cotswolds  rank  among  the  first  of  the  long  wooled  and  mutton 
sheep.  Their  wool  is  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  coarser  kinds 
of  worsteds,  though  in  England  the  wool  sheared  from  well  fed  sheep  is 
used  in  the  production  of  a  medium  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Flint,  in  his  report  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural 
Society,  says :  "  They  excel  most  other  breeds  in  a  combination  of  weight 
of  carcass,  wool,  and  quality.  The  prominent  points  of  those  at  the  fair 
were  the  broad,  straight  back,  fine  neck  and  shoulders,  and  great  length  of 
quarter.  As  an  instance  of  the  prices  which  this  popular  breed  brings  in 
England,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1861  thirty-five  rams  sold  at  an 
average  of  over  $172  each." 

He  further  says :  "  They  all  had  the  large  Jbretop  on  the  forehead.''^  There 
are  breeders  in  this  country  who  say  that  the  foretop  is  not  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  breed ;  but  the  want  of  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  presence 
of  some  other  breed.  The  pure  breed  may  be  farther  described  as  having 
a  long  and  rather  thin  he;^,  face  and  legs  white,  the  ears  wide  but  not 
thin,  and  without  wool  The  wool  comes  down  to  the  knee  and  hock, 
and  covers  the  neck  and  chops. 

This  breed  affords  us  another  very  striking  instance  of  the  benefits 
arismg  from  good  .feed  and  good  care — ^the  return  is  a  good  supply  of  first 
class  mutton  at  a  very  early  age,  and  a  good  heavy  fleece ;  and  if  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  can  make  such  improvements  in  stock,  and  upon  land  which 
he  does  not  own,  and  make  money,  what  ought  the  American  &rmer  to  do 
who  owns  his  own  land  and  obtains  as  good  a  price  for  his 'wool  as  the 
English  fsmsier,  and  today  receives  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  more  than 
is  paid  in  England  for  the  same  kind? 


THE  BREEDING  OP  THE  NEGRETTI  SHEEP  AND  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS  FOR  THE  BREEDING  OP  SHEEP  IN  MECHLEN- 
BURG. 

BY  W.  SSTTBGAST. 
TRANSLATED  BT  JOHN  H.  KLIPPABT. 

The  breeding  of  the  Merino  sheep  in  Mechlenburg  has  lately  attracted 
the  attention  of  agriculturists  £ur  and  near,  who  are  observing  ihe  so-called 
''  contention  for  the  golden  fleece,"  in  which  the  Agricultural  Advertiser 
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of  the  Berlin  BankiDg  and  Commercial  News  was  the  chief  participant 
Yet  many  who  have  read  the  animated  articles  published  in  the  abore 
named  paper,  may  have  been  nnable  to  determine  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  views  presented  be  the  correct  one,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  establishments  for  the  breeding  of  sheep  in 
Mechlenburg,  based  upon  their  own'  observations*  Party  contentions,  in 
which,  as  in  the  above  named  discussioDS^  the  leaders  are  justifiable  in 
always  keeping  an  eye  upon  their  own  private  interest,  render  it  difficult 
to  those  not  immediately  interested,  to  derive  any  information  from  an  un- 
prejudiced judgment  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  controversy,  and  to  decide 
on  the  correctness  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  views  presented. 

It  is  known  that  this  discussion,  which  became  animated  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  which  was  at  last  teXSlai  rather  than 
brought  to  a  final  decision,  by  the  soothing  words  of  Mr.  Mentzel,  turned 
iq)on  vital  questions,  in  which  the  development  and  future  condition  of  the 
breeding  of  the  Merino  sheep  in  Germany  were  involved,  namely :  whethen 
in  general,  the  Escurial  (Electoral)  race  be  preferable  to  the  Negretti  race, 
or  vice  versa;  and  whether,  in  particular,  the  breeding  and  keeping  of  the 
Negretti  sheep  in  Mechlenburg  furnish  larger  net  profits  than  the  breeding 
of  sheep  in  Silesia  and  tibmee  regions  where  the  breeders  in  this  branch 
have  aidopted  the  same  or  a  similar  method,  as  in  Silesia. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  breediog  of  the  Merino 
sheep,  and  on  the  yearly  excursions  in  company  with  my  pupils,  had  the 
opportunity  of  becomiDg  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  breeding  in 
different  regions,  yet  the  establishments  for  the  breeding  of  sheep  in  Mech- 
lenburg were  unknown  to  me.  Of  course  I  had  now  and  then  seen  bucks 
and  ewes  from  that  country,  but  I  knew  that  the  state  of  the  sheep  breed- 
iog  in  any  country  cannot  be  determined  according  to  the  properties  exhib- 
ited by  such  individual  specimens. 

In  the  spring  of  1860 1  made  an  excursion  with  several  of  my  pupils, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  different  establishments  for  sheep  breeding, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  it  in  Meeh- 
lenburg,  and,  from  my  own  observations,  to  approximate  to  a  solution  of 
the  above  question — whetiier  and  how  far  the  method  of  breeding  in  that 
country  might  furnish  some  material  for  improvement  in  other  countries. 

In  venturing  to  state  the  impressions  I  received,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  methods  adopted  by  prominent  breeders,  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  my  task ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  agricultural  public  in  general,  and  in  particular,  those  men  who 
are  immediately  concerned  in  these  communications, "will  prove  ibrbear- 
ing  Mid  unbiased  critics.    Although  I  believe  to  have  kept  myself  aloof 
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ct  iirjr  party  viewtr  a&d  prejudice,  yet  some  breeders  of  slieep,  having 
obserred,  wiA  deepest  interest,  the  different  methods  of  producing  wool, 
and  formed  an  opinion  m  regard  to  the  expediency  of  tlie  one  or  the 
other,  will  haordly  be  aUe  to  examine  into  the  subject,  tinbiai^ed  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  preyent  their  present  views  from  reflecting  upon  the  new  pic- 
iture  presented  to  them.  Thus,  without  showing  it  myself,  the  same  may 
have  happ^ed  to  me  in  making  my  observations  and  drawing  conclusions 
Uierefirom.  From  this  point  of  view  I  would  ask  the  gentle  reader  to  re- 
ceive the  following  sfcatements  of  the  corrections  of  which  I  have  convinced 
.mysel£  My  pen  shall  never  be  governed  by  that  anxious  precaution, 
whidh,  in  treating  on  mmilar  themes,  contents  itself  with  allusions,  speaks 
by  omissions,  and  presumes  ike  ability  in  the  reader  of  interpolating  be- 
tween the  lines ;  b«it  suffice  it  to  say,  ^at  I  speak  only  for  the  sake  of  tHe 

<  subject  itself  and  that  this  alone  oould  induce  me  to  name  persona 

To  obtain  information  on  the  conditions  of  a  very  extensive  branch  6f 

ihe  breeding  of  domestic  animals  in  a  foreign  country,  by  sojourning  in  it, 

and  to  avoid  errors  in  attempting  to  arrive  at' conclusions  applicable  to  the 

whole  firom  wlmt  is  seen  here  and  there,  and  thereby  to  Obtain  a  general 

J  view  of  sucha  vaat  range  of  efforts  made  for  various  purposes,  is  surety 

<  no  easy  task.    To  mention'  this  difficulty  also,  seems  not  superfluous  in 
discussing  questions  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  in  which  the  m06t 

( different  interests  are  oonoeraed,  and  in  this  oonne^on  I  will  admit  that 
om  my  exemrsion  to  Medilenbu^,  many  things  may  have  escaped  my 
aotioe  which  it  would  have  been  pnoper  to  take  into  Consideration  in  fonh- 
ing  a  general  review.  If  thia  should  be  the  case,  I  would  hak  the  more 
« initiated  oi^  for  a  correction  of  my  viewi^  provided,  that  it  be  done  for 
no  party  purposeo. 

Even  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  flocks  of  that  country  show  the  incor- 
'  reetpeas  of  the  opinioo  jprevaiHng  abroad,  that  the  Merino  sheep  there  are 
•  the  product  of  the  same  method  of  breeding,  and  that  the  animals  in  the 
1  variouA  flocks,  which  are  compriaed  in  the  brief  term  of  "  Mechlenburg 
Negrettis,"  do  not  differ  from  one  another  in  ^eir  essential,  characteristic 
properties.    This  supposition  is  still  more  erroneous  than  the  term  ^'  Siles- 
ian  Merino  sheep,"  freqtiently  comprising  elements  essentially  differ^t 
Such'  a  oommixion  of  the  Mechlenburg  Merino  sheep  in  the  above  ertated 
aeaae  is  unjustifiable,  aa  may  easily  be  shown.    There  are  two  breeda 
which  are  distingaished  very  readily  by  inspecting  the  establishments  in 
question,  and  which  furnish  very  different  issues.    But  the  easiest  way  of 
discerning  and  oharaeteri^dng  them  may  be  by  inspecting  the  representa- 
tives of  both  those  breeds,  the  stock  establishments,  which  take  the  lead| 
and  by  furnishing  the  animals  for  breeding  fix>m  amongst  their  own  <Nr 
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filial  flocks,  ex^rt  a  decidiiig  influenoe  npoathe  great  maal  of  the  leas  inde- 
pendent establishments.  Then  we  meet  with  the  stook  establishment  of 
Baldebuck,  belonging  to  the  Prince  6f  Bueckeborg,  as  the  most  prominent 

.representative  of  the  one  breed,  while  the  other  breed  is  represented  by 
several  &mous  stock  establishments,  among  which  I  will  name  those  of 
Faasow,  Weiain,  and  Lenshow.  Here  it  is  proper  to  r^nark  that  aeyeral 
flocks  in  Fomerania  are  firequentlj  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  above 

.  named  establishments^  and  are  placed  as  Mechlenbarg  Negrettis  in  the 
same  category  with  tl^  above,  as  if  they  belonged  to  that  country.  Th^e 
is  no  objection  to  this,  if  descent  and  breed  are  the  same ;  but  if  it  is  a 
question  of  country  as  to  which  the  glory  of  possessing  such  herds  belongs, 
we  must  reclaim  them  as  purely  Frussiaii.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  flocks  of  Kenzlin,  SaroWi*  Klempenow,  and  others. 

In  considering  the  question  as  to  what  Mechlenburg  may  furnish  to 
other  countries  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep,  the 
first  thing  will  be  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  the  two  breeds  or  their 
representatives  in  that  country.  But  before  entering  upon  a  description 
of  this  kind,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  premise  some  remarks  on  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  I  shall  express  my  views  in  mgard  to  the  condition  of  a 
flock  in  the  most  precis^  terms  in  order  to  make  it  comprehensible  to 
others. 

To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  sheep,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  separately  the  various  properties  on  which  the  worth  of  the  ani- 

.  mal  depends^  and  to  determine  Iheir  value.  The  same  method  is  to  be 
adopted  in  valuing  whole  flocks,  for  in  this  case  a  number  of  animals  are 
to  be  examined,  the  correct  average  ratio  of  their  several  properties  is  to 
be  found,  and  their  own  worth  and  that  of  the  whole  flock  are  to  be  oom- 

.  puted  accordingly. 

The  properties  constituting  the  value  of  a  sheep  which  shall  prove 
profitable,  primarily,  by  its  wool,  and,  secondarily,  by  its  flesh,  either  be- 
long to  its  stature  and  bodily  develq>mient,  or  are  connected  with  the  cover 
of  its  skin,  the  wool.    The  superiority  of  bodily  development  is  impor- 

.  tant,  not  only  because  it  constitutes  the  extension  of  the  wool  field,  but 
also  because  it  invigorates  the  constitution  of  the  animal,  influences  its 
worth  for  breeding,  and,  finally,  exhances  the  value  of  the  sheep  by  the 
larger  quantity  of  meat    But  the  worth  of  wool  also  depends  on  its  many 

,  difierent  properties ;  and  to  determine  them  all  with  regard  to  the  stature 

>  of  the  animal,  by  a  correct  desmption,  and  to  depict  clearly  the  natural 

.,  relation  of  these  properties  to  each  other — this  is  the  task  of  him  who  un- 
dertakes to  render  a  judgment  upon  a  flock  of  die^. 

*  The  Sarow  floek  baa  Utely  been  remoyed  to  Mechlenbarg. 
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In  Older  to  meet, these  points,  I  have  fonnd  it  convenient  to  designate 
the  properties  of  an  ideal  Merino  sheep,  ooUectiyelj,  bj  the  number  100. 
This  is  made  up  by 

I.    stature.    (Normal  sfse  and  form,  beanfy  of  the  head,  s^ng  and  well -set  legs).  20 

n.    Richness  in  wool    (Length,  closeness,  density,  and  growth) 20 

nL    Power  and  oharmoter.    (Strength  of  wool,  decidedly  normal,  clearly  developed 

curling,  nerve) 20 

lY.    Nobility.    (Normal  staple,  of  great  denrity,  yet  easily  divisiUe) 20 

y.    Fineness.    (TmthAilness  of  the  wool  fibre,  and  equality  of  wool) 20 

Total 100 

An  examination  of  an  establishment  for  the  breeding  of  sheep,  aooord- 
ing  to  this  scale,  most  show  how  near  it  approximates  the  cnlmination  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  breeding  in  regard  to  the  varions  properties 
of  the  animals  and  of  the  whole  flock,  and  what  station  it  occupies  on  the 
field  of  the  breeding  of  sheep,  the  chief  aim  of  which  is  the  production 
of  Merino  wool 

By  this  scale  for  measuring  the  value  of  eheep,  the  above  named  Mech* 
lenburg  stock  establishment  at  Bddebuckmaybe  characterized  as  foUpws: 

L    Stature IS 

n.    Richness  in  wool • 18 

IIL    Cnmracter 12 

IV.  Nobility '. 8 

V.    Fineness  and  quality • 8 

Total • 64 

This  number  will  also  approximately  designate  the  condition  of  other 
Mechlenburg  establishments  where  the  breed  is  governed  by  employing 
bucks  from  Boldebuck,  at  least  I  was  informed  so  there,  and  found  it  true 
by  examining  several  flocks  of  this  category.  As  an  instance,  I  mention 
the  model  and  remarkable  establishment  of  Mr.  Kortruem,  at  Jena. 

L  Statnre.... 18 

n.  Richness  in  wool.. 17 

m.  (character 10 

IV.  Nobility 10 

V.  Fineness 10 

Total ^W 

The  Boldebuck  flock  enjoying  a  high  reputation  in  Mechlenburg,  has 
an  extensive  sale  of  bucks  for  breeding.  It  is  interesting  to  pursue  the 
history  of  its  origin  and  the  principles  by  which  the  breeding  was  con- 
sistently governed,  of  which  an  examination  of  the  chronicle  of  that  estab- 
lishment furnishes  much  information.  The  plan  was  to  found  a  Merino 
stock  establishment  at  Boldebuck,  and,  therefore,   ^'  His  Highness,  the 
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Prince  hixnsel^  has  writt0a  to  Mr.  T^ssler,  ol  Parity  a  learned  audior  of 
renown,  director  of  the  old  royal  stock  establishment  at  Bambomllet^  and 
proprietor  of  a  peculiar,  selected  Merino  flock,  asking  for  thirty  head  of 
ewes  and  three  young  bucks.  The  intention  is  that  this  small  flock  ^hall 
be  kept  unmixed  with  domestic  animals,  or  even  other  improved  sheep 
that  may  be  claimed  to  be  of  the  pore  Merino  race,  and  thus  be  pr<^)a- 
gated.  As  the  flock  of  Mr.  Tessier  undoul^tedly  is  of  the  pure  Spanish 
Merino  race,  and  descendent  from  the  most  prominent  breeds  of  the  same, 
being  purchased  from  the  most  celebrated  flocks  of  Negretti  and  Infantado, 
a  degeneration  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  if  the  flock  here  is  carefully  kept 
by  itself  alone." 

The  Boldebuck  flock  has  been  propagated  to  this  day,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  these  principles  of  breeding  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pi^sent  c^tury,  and,  of  course,  tfie  Essential  points  hare  been  presefved 
as  they  were  originally  reoeived,  which  is  evident  ftom  a  comparison  of 
the  samples  of  wool  of  the  period  of  infancy  of  the  establishment  with 
the  samples  cut  at  more  recent  times,  and  the  wool  produced  at  the  present 
day.  In  this  instance  also  it  has  been  proved  how  detrimental  it  is  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  to  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  race,  and  to  suppose  that  the  chief  end  of  breeding  is 
attained  foy  watching  over  the  purity  of  the  same.  Not  the  purity  of  the 
race,  but  the  most  careful  selection  of  the  most  excellent  specimens  for 
certain  purposes,  and  a  judicious  appropriation  of  such  material,  will  give 
us  the  means  for  further  progress.  The  samples  of  wool  from  imported 
animals  I  saw  at  Boldebuck,  and  other  samples  from  Merinos  originally 
imported  from  Spain,  which  I  saw  at  several  places,  show  clearly  that 
most  of  the  ^nimals  imported  at  that  time  stand  far  below  the  level  of  our 
present  flocks  which  have  been  bred  with  intelligence,  and  are  of  mixed 
bloods.  I'urther,  they  con&rm  the  statements  made  by  agriculturists  of 
that  ancient  period,  that  the  Merinos  imported  from  Spain  diowed  the 
most  striking  dijierence  and  variety  in  their  statures  and  forms  of  wool,  in 
no  less  degree  than  the  animals  of  our  days,  no  matter  whether  th^  be 
full-blooded  descendents  of  the  former  or  of  mixed  blood.  This  sho?ns 
us,  and  our  own  experience  funushes  further  proof  for  it,  that  the  one 
portion  of  the  material  derived  from  Spain  was  in  fhll  possession  of  tiie 
eltoxentaf  required  for  the  development  of  tiie  valuable  properties,  while 
the  other  portion  possessed  them,  as  it  were,  only  in  embryo;  and  that 
this  raoe  also,  owing  its  existence  to  culture,  cannot  be  conserved  and 
fhrther  developed  except  hj  the  science  of  man,  by  judicious  keeping  and 
rational  breeding.  Upon  these  conditions  the  continuance  of  the  raoe  de- 
pends, and  witiiout  them  it  will  Ipse  its  valuable  properties  so  feir  as  not  to 
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be  distingaiflhable  from  a  common  mongrel  flock.  Yet  in  the  conrse  of 
my  eaaay  I  shall  have  occasion  to  inquire  more  partictdarly  into  this  sub* 
ject 

But  to  retom  to  the  Boldebuck  flock.  I  repeat  that  it  has  an  extensive 
sale  of  bac)c8,  which,  however,  is  confined  chiefly  to  Mechlenbnrg.  It 
might  appear  strange  lliat  this  stock-flock,  meeting  with  great  favor  in  a 
large  portion  of  that  country,  and  boasting  of  a  rapid  sale  of  its  market- 
able bucks,  does  not  occupy  a  higher  station,  according  to  the  ccnnputatioii 
of  its  points  in  the  above  scale.  The  agriculturists  there  being  intelligent 
men,  and  evidently  endeavoriDg  to  meet  the  demancb  of  the  age  in  this 
branch  also,  we  must  suppose  that  the  preference  shown  to  the  Boldebuck 
blood  is  justifljCd  by  properties  which  escitpe  the  notice  of  a  foreign  ob- 
server. It  is  probable  that,  on  account  of  the  food  and  pasture  in  that 
locality  being  particularly  fiivorable  to  the  production  of  card-wool  (?)  these 
Merinos  may  thrive  in  a  most  satisfactory  way,  or  that  their  fattening 
quality,  in  connection  with  the  portliness  of  stature,  or  their  hardness  in 
withstanding  the  injurious  effects  of  the  weather,  may  turn  the  scales  in 
their  favor;  thus,  several  points  may  combine  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
agriculturists  of  that  region,  give  this  blood  a  value  that  cannot  be  esti- 
mated by  an  examination  of  the  animals  instituted  by  a  stranger  unac- 
quainted with  Bnoh  pwrticularides,  or  be  appreciated  in  larger  circles. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  stock-flock  of  Bolde- 
buck and  its  aiSiliated  flocks  are  not  qualified  to  furnish  otlier  regions  and 
oountrks  any  material  for  improvement  in  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep, 
because  they  themselves  seem  to  be  in  need  of  improveknent  An  admix- 
ture of  this  blood  in  localities  where  the  l^reeder  must  have  xegard 
4o  the  quality  of  wool,  would  not  only  afibrd  any  improvement^  but  in  aji 
r^ons  in  which  the  development  of  a  good  character,  the  nobility,  fine- 
<ness  and  equality  of  wool  are  claimed  to  be  attained  by  breeding,  it  would 
cause  a  deeided  deterioration,  which  could  not  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
•possible  improvement  of  the  breed  in  respect  to  stature  and  richess  in  wocJ* 

It  is  evident  that  animals  of  this  kind,  though  they  may  be  of  value  in 
more  limited  oirdes,  could  not  meet  with  favor,  where,  in  estimating  the 
▼alue  of  an  animal  for  iHreeding,  the  quality  of  its  wool  is  the  chief  point 
in  consideration^  and  where,  by  consistent  endeavors  in  the  course  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  breeder  has  succeeded  in  bringing  forth  a  production  in 
Which  all  the  desirable  properties  of  the  wool  fibre  were  combined.  Such 
a  production,  though  not  always  commanding  prices  corresponding  to  its 
value,  yet  fully  appreciated  by  manufkcturers  in  all  countries,  and  pro- 
tected by  judicious  keeping,  from  all  injurious  influences  from  abroad,  was 
wrought  into  a  fabric  of  which  the  breeder  was  justly  proud.    And  now 
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ihis  MecUenburgian  intrader,  the  descendant  of  Boldebuck  blood,  finda 
himself  reflected  on  exhibitions  of  domestic  animals  or  wool  marts.  The 
producer  of  the  noble  cloth- wool  cannot  but  look  down  with  pity  upon 
these  animals,  to  whose  card-wool  staple,  which  has  hardly  ever  been  em- 
bellished by  anxious  keeping  or  particularly  cultivated,  even  the  most 
vivid  femcy  cannot  concede  any  resemblance  to  pearls,  cauliflower,  or 
rape  seed ;  but  with  horror  he  hears  the  question  put  to  him  whether  he 
will  make  use  of  such  bucks  for  improving  the  blood  of  his  flock;  and  he 
refuses  with  indignation.  No  one  will  say  he  is  wrong  in  this  respect, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  under  the  circumstances  above  stated,  it  would 
be  a  gross  mistake  in  breeding  to  jeopardize  that  beautifiil  wool  of  Silesiai 
the  triumph  of  a  noble  passion,  of  profound  meditation,  and  persevering 
endeavors  to  "J/ecAKniu/yiae"  it  But  the  only  wrong  comndtted  was 
to  suppose  that  such  as  were  exhibited  as  specimens  of  the  one  breed  only 
of  Mechlei^burg  sheep  prognosticated  what  material  the  breeders  of  Merino 
sheep  had  to  expect  6om  that  country ;  and  further,  it  was  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  these  animals  represented  the  characteristic  tjpe  of  Mechlenburg 
Merinos  in  general 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  erroneousness  of  this  supposition  becomes 
evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  above  named  flocks  representing  the 
other  breed  of  Merino  sheep  bred  in  that  country.  In  the  language  of 
breeders  generally,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors, 
these  are  emphatically  called  '*  Negretti  "  flocks,  and  besides  i»re  honored 
by  the  epithets  of  "  pure,"  or  "  original,"  or  "  original  full-blood."  Here 
it  seems  necessary  that  we  should  define  the  term  "Negretti,"  lest  the 
question  be  always  put  anew  what  it  really  means,  and  what  idea  is  con- 
nected with  it 

It  is  generally  known  that  at  the  time  when  the  breeding  of  Merino 
sheep  was  most  flourishing  in  Spain,  the  flocks  of  Count  Negretti  were 
among  the  most  numerous  and  noblest  of  that  country ;  but,  according  to 
the  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  various  establishments,  the  forms  of 
the  body  and  the  wool  of  those  original  Negretti  sheep  essentially  differed 
from  those  which  a  Merino  sheep  of  the  present  time  is  to  possess,  in 
order  to  lay  claim  to  the  appellation  "  Negretti."  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
none  of  the  so-called  Negretti  flocks  of  our  days,  though  they  may  be 
called  "pure,"  or  "  original,"  or  be  honored  by  any  other  epithet,  is  able 
to  show  its  descent  from  the  flocks  of  Count  Negretti 

Like  any  cultivated  race,  the  thoroughbred  Merino  sheep  also  poeseses, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  tiie  faculty  of  variation  to  yield  to  the  efforts 
of  the  breeder,  to  assume  various  forms  pf  body  and  wooL  This  variety 
of  formation,  of  course,  made  its  appearance  as  soon  as,  after  their  impor- 
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tation  from  Spain,  the  Merinos  began  to  be  bred  in  other  countries,  on  an 

extensive  scale.    Soon  the  breeders  felt  it  to  be  an  argent  desideratum  to 

find  terms  designating  snch  types,  for  their  mutual  understanding;  and 

thus,  at  the  instance  of  our  immortal  Thaer,  who  zealously  and  successfullj 

engaged  in  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep,  thej  agreed  in  designating 

Merinos  possessing  cerbdn  forms  of  body  by  the  name  of  "Negretti/' 

instead  of  which  term  some  were  in  favor  of  the  name  "  Infantado,"  but 

at  last  the  former  was  adopted.    At  that  time,  1820-80,  Thaer  insisted 

that  these  or  a 

uate  that  the  a  : 

the  same  nam 

sers"tothisl  ' 

the  term  "Ne 

sion  of  ideas  c  i 

term  "Negrel 

body  only  wei 

The  foUowii  i 

have  agreed 

"Electoral."  i 

represented  b]  _  _^  \ 

them  daily  in  the  various  flocks  of  our  country ;  they  are  so  apparent  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  furnish  further  particulars.    But  if  the  question  is 


Portwdtof  I860.  N. 

put  to  us,  whether  the  variety  in  the  forms  of  the  body  is  or  must  be  oon- 
nected  with  analogous  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  wool,  we  answer  in 
the  n^ative.    When  we  meet  with  a  longer  and  coarser  wool,  having  more 
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yolk  now  and  then  leas  eaailj  solable,  on  the  Merino  sheep  than  on  the  Eacu- 
rial  r$Loe|  when  in  regard  to  the*  softness  of  the  fibre,  its  trathfolness  and 
equality  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  former  appears  to  be  inferior  to  the 
latter,  these  differenoes  are  not  to  be  considered  as  characterisdoand  pecoliar 


Portrait  of  Prize  Elbotorjll  Back.    £. 

properties  of  the  race,  but  are  caused  partly  by  mistakes  in  breeding,  partlj 
by  the  efforts  of  the  breeders  in  certain  directions.  Apparent  iacta  would 
be  denied  by  the  assertion  that  the  properties  of  the  Negretti  race  fender 
it  impossible  for  the  breeders  to  succeed  in  developing  the  highest  degrees 
of  fineness  of  wool,  to  impart  to  it  any  desired  length,  (so  far  as  the  Merino 
blood  admits  of  the  development  of  this  property,)  and  to  establish  the 
softness,  truthfulness^  and  equality  of  the  wool  fibre,  and  the  easy  solu- 
bility of  the  jolk.  Thus,  Baudnitz  in  Silesia,  Lenshow  in  Mechlenborg, 
and  other  establishments  present  the  highest  degrees  of  fineness  possibly  to 
be  found  among  the  Merino  race;  and  yet  there  are  Negretti  flocks,  as, for 
instance,  that  of  Kenzlin  in  Fomerania,  whose  stock  presents  such  a  soft- 
ness, truthfulness,  and  equality  of  wool,  and  as  good  a  character  of  yolk, 
as  any  of  the  better  Escurial  flocks.  Thus,  whatever  properties  of  wool 
may  be  taken  into  consideration — ^length,  equality,  truthfulness,  nobility, 
power,  &c., — none  of  them  are  the  exclusive  property  of  any  of  the  raoee 
named ;  but,  according  to  skill  and  direction  in  breeding,  these  properties 
will  be  developed  or  be  wanting,  generally  or  individually,  now  in  the  one 
and  then  m  the  other  of  these  races. 

Tt  is,  therefore,  easy  to  prove  that  the  characteristics  of  the  Negretti  and 
of  the  Escurial  race  consist  in  the  forms  of  body  only,  and  not  in  those  of 
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their  wooL  Furtlier,  it  mnst  be  remarked  thai  the  form  of  body  which 
makes  the  one  animal  an  Esoorial  and  the  other  a  Negretti  sheep,  is  and 
remains  so  hi  and  so  long  only  the  property  of  the  flock,  or  respectively, 
the  race,  as  the  breeder  desires  it,  and  directs  his  efforts  in  the  science  of 
breeding  to  the  preservation  of  this  peculiar  property. 


Portrait  ol  k  and  Eleo- 

In  another  essay*  I  think  I  have  proved  by  undoubted  reliable  instan- 
ces, that  a  perfectly-developed  Negretti  flock  may  be  transformed  into  an 
Escuxial  flock  without  any  admixture  of  blood.    Thus,  in  the  course  of  a 


Portrait  of  back  haTlng  a  Negretti  Bire  and  JSUdcral  dam ;  usually  caUed  a  half  blood.    N«S. 

pcocess  of  transformation,  which  may  be  effscted  by  breeding  as  well  as 
hj  crossing,  there  will  appear  many  intermediate  formations,  for  which'  to 

. . u 1 „,..«. 

*  Od  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  Ac,  Berlin :  By  Boflselmaon,  1869,  p.  17,  fto. 
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find  proper  termg  is  of  no  less  importance  than  for  the  perfectly-developed 
Ibnnfl  of  the  Negretti  and  Escnrial  race.  Silesia,  for  instance,  possesses 
flocks  which  have  aa  jost  daims  to  the  name  ^'Negretti"  as  any  in  Mech- 
lenburg ;  bat  those  standing  in  the  middle,  between  the  Negretti  and  Esca- 
riali  are  most  namerons,  since  we  can  not  designate  them  properly  by  the 
one  or  the  other  name,  the  appellation  ''Negretti-Escurial  race"  is  as  jus- 
tifiable as  the  simple  term  for  the  others ;  for  while  a  Spanish  count  or  a  con- 
vent stood  sponsor  in  the  former  case,  both  are  invited  together  at  the 
beptismof  "    '^^-- 


Portndt  of  back  haTing  an  SUdoral  sire,  and  dam  a  croflB  between  Negretti  bock  and  Eleotoral 
ewe ;  OBaallj  oalled  a  three  foorth  Electoral.    RRN. 

Even  here  also,  if  we  set  aside  the  idea  of  race,  and  designate  only  the  stock, 
flocks  or  individuals,  with  regard  to  their  form  of  body  and  their  approxima- 
tion to  the  one  or  the  other  race,  it  is  desirable  to  find  similar  terms  to  desig- 
nate the  variety  of  intermediate  formations.  If  we  designate  Ne^^n^tti  by 
N.,  and  Escurial  by  E.,  we  would,  by  placing  the  one  or  the  other  letter  in 
front,  or  connecting  both  by  a  ^-^^^^^i  express  a  prevalence  of  this  or  that 
blood,  or  a  close  mixture  of  both  in  equal  proportions.  Thus  we  obtain 
the  marks  N.— E.— N.E.— ^JJJ,— N.N.E.-E.E.N. 

The  above  remarks,  which  I  deemed  necessary  to  make  the  following 
comprehensible,  may  tend  to  reduce  the  appellations  *' Negretti"  and 
"Escurial,"  of  which  so  many  have  boasted  recently  of  their  actual 
worth.  It  is  apparent  that  it  is  a  mystification  to  the  public,  if  an  adver- 
tisement for  the  sale  of  animals  for  breeding  is  headed  "Negretti,"  although 
the  form  of  body  which  make  an  animal  a  Negretti  sheep  are  not  found 
in  the  flock.  This  may  happen,  yet  the  mystification  remains  as  great, 
even  if  the  progenitors  of  the  animals  possessed  the  characteristica  of  the 
Negretti  race. 
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It  ifl  evident  on  what  fotrndation  tbe  assertic«y  made  here  and  there,  of 
poesessing  the  '^pure"  I^egretti  race,  is  based.  It  is  shown  aboye  that  it 
can  not  mean  the  descent  fxx)m  animals  of  Ooant  Negbbtti,  and  even  if 
this  were  actoallj  the  case,  it  would  amount  to  nothing,  except  thej  pes-, 
sess  those  properties  which  we  expect  to  find  in  the  Negretti  sheep. 

After  this  digression,  I  return  to.  the  aforementioned  flocks  at  Mechlen- 
burg,  at  Waisin,  Lenshow,  Passow,  and  others.  According  to  the  above 
remarks,  it  would  be  vindictive  to  claim  for  them  and  their  kindred  flocks 
the  exdosive  right  to  the  appellation  of  ^'Kegretti  flocks;"  but  it  may  be 
intereetmg  to  inquire  how  &r  they  may  be  entitled  to  the  distinctioii  of 
^'fall-blood  Kegretti  flocks,"  often  given  theuL  To  answer  this  question 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  descent  and  origin  of  those  stock-flocks,  which 
leads  us  to  the  establishment  at  Hoschtitz,  Moravia.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century  it  was  constituted  out  of  nearly  the  same  blood  as  that 
imported  firom  Spain  by  the  Imperial  State  stock-establishments  of  Aus- 
tria, which  is  said  to  be  derived  chiefly  firom  the  flocks  of  the  Marquis 
d^lBANDA — ^the  same  with  which  also  the  stock  establishments  of  Saxonia 
were  chiefly  supplied,  by  the  second  importation  of  Merinos  from  Spain* 

Thus  it  was  to  be  expected  that  these  flocks,  so  near  kin  by  their  com- 
mon descent,  namely,  the  Austrian  State  establishments  of  Holitsch  and 
Mannersdorf  on  the  one  part,  and  the  private  establishment  of  the  Baron 
von  Geislebn,  at  Hoschtitz,  on  the  bther  part,  would,  in  the  course  of 
time,  produce  equal,  or  at  least,  similar  results  of  breeding,  althocgh  the 
fbrmer  had  an  advantage  over  the  latter  in  respect  to  pecuniary  means  and 
solid  foundation.  At  first  it  seemed  that  Holitsch  would  maintain  a  supe- 
riority:  those  forms  by  which  an  animal  called  a  Negretti  sheep  is  charac- 
terized, and  which  were  as  much  Kked  in  Austria  as  they  were  despised 
and  sought  to  be  done  away  with  in  Saxonia — those  robust  statures,  inA, 
double  chin,  folds  in  the  skin,  and  a  most  excellent  covering  of  wool  fix)m 
the  heiul  to  the  hoof,  were  bred  in  large  numbers  at  Holitsch,  and  met  with 
the  greatest  fiivor  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Corresponding  prices  were 
allowed  for  animals  for  breeding,  coming  thence.  In  the  year  1814,  mar- 
ketable ewes  were  sold  at  20  to  46  guilders,  but  bucks  were  much  dearer, 
so  that  1,000  guilders  were  allowed  for  the  best  specimens,  and  some  years 
later  even  8,000  guilders.  But  this  did  not  last  very  long;  and  again  in 
this  instance,  it  is  shown  that  a  cultivated  race  may  fomish  the  breeders 
with  the  material  for  development  in  that  direction  in  which  he  seeks  to 
attain  to  perfection  for  his  purposes,  but  that  without  the  application  of 
scientific  breeding  it  descends  lower  and  lower  from  the  height  of  the  sta- 
tion it  obtained,  and  loses  more  and  more  of  its  valuable  properties,  until 

arrives  again  at  the  stage  of  its  originality,  when  it  has  no  other  interest . 
20— B. 
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to  the  highly  scientiflo  breeder  than  that  of  an  instructive  and  warning  ex- 
ample.  ^ 

The  establishment  at  Holitsch  had  the  misfortune  of  being  oonducted 
bj  men  adhering  to  the  opinion  that  the  unmixed  purity  of  the  race  is  the 
principal  thing,  and  that  if  the  race  be  preserved  in  its  purity,  "a  degen- 
eration," as  the  Boldebuck  Chronicle  expresses  it,  "is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended,"* On  a  visit  in  the  year  1857  I  found  there  the  most  energetic 
advocates,  by  word  and  deed,  of  the  theory  of  race  and  constancy.  A 
large  number  of  the  younger  and  oldte  bucks  were  shown  to  me,  but  I 
could  not  find  amoog  them  a  Kegretti,  or  even,  an  animal  of  any  considera- 
ble value  for  breeding.  I  asked  them  to  show  me  the  bucks  used  for 
breeding.  "They  are  among  the  flock."  Further,  I  asked  to  be  shown 
the  best  buck  of  the  flock.  "We  deem  them  all  to  be  equal."  To  this  touching 
confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  a  dogma,  the  condition  of  the  whole  na- 
zberous  flock  corresponded : 

[        I.  stature 15. 

'       n.  Bichnesfl  in  wool 15 

in.  Obaracter 15 

IV.  NobUity S 

V.  Finenefis  Md equality ....« .«    5     * 

55 

.  Thus  we  see  in  this  instance  that  one  of  the  oldest  and  once  so  odebrated 
Negretti  stopk  flodks,  established  at  enormous  expenses,  and  preserved  pare 
wiijbtout  ^y  admixture  of  other  Uood,  in  the  course  of  a  free  prooesB  of 
developmenti  not  only  is  transfoi;med  iz^to  Escuri^s,  but  that  in  spite  of 
iis  perfect  purity  of  blood,  it  occupies  a  statioi;^  giving  so  little  satis&ctipn, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  present  day,  as  hardly  to  exc^l  a  common 
neglected  mongrel  flock. 

But  the  thing  was  quite  different  at  Hoechtitz*  The  breeding  of  the 
Merino  sheep^in  Germany  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  engaging  a  number  of 
able  and  infl^uential  men,  possessing  all  the  qualifications  indispensably  in 
breeders  (devoted  predilection  for  the  subject,  energy  of  character,  consist- 
ency .in  pursuing  a  fixed  end,  discretion  and  keen  obaervation)  aui  labor- 
ing for  its  development  and  perfeotipn.  Among  these  men  who  have 
proved  meritorious,  to  6ur  fatherhmd,  the  Baron  von  Gkislsrn,  of  Hosdh- 
titz,  appears  in  the  first  rank.  Out  of  the  jsame  material  as  was  bred  i^ 
Holitsch,  he  created  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  years,  one  of  the  most 

•  Bernard  Pbtro,  in  his  work  entitled  *•  The  Whole  of  Sheep  Breeding,"  at  that  time  coo- 
tMtred  &6  best  aathority,  speaks  m6Bt  franklj  aed  concisely  on  dils  subject,  thus: 

^  Vlxe  principle  of  osoeAng,  olteti.ao  ingenkraslj  applied  hy  00  foe  the  pnrpoM  «f  cIMing 
'  ImproyementSy  is  not  adopted  In  the  case  of  the  proper  Leonio  Merinos  in  Spaiik  for  this  retBon: 
Beetmrn  tkm  animalty  om  a  roes,  need  no  imjarovement. 
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excellent  flocks  which  Germany  hss  poesessed  to  tke  present  day.  HJn 
method  of  breeding  was  not  based  upon  the  purity  and  constancy  of  the 
race,  but  on  the  ability  of  prominent  animals  as  to  what  thpy  might  pro- 
duce for  certain  purposes.*  To  distinguish  prominent  individuals  excelling 
the  mass — to  folly  appreciate  their  merits,  and  use  them  energetically  and 
consistently  in  the  pursuit  of  certain  fixed  purposes,'  these  qualifications 
have  ever  been  instrumental  in  securing  extraordinary  success  in  the  breed- 
ing of  animals,  and  von  Geislebx  applied  them.  ''The  eagle  is  the  only 
noble  fowl."  This  was  his  principle  of  breeding,  and  the  eagles  of  his  flock 
should  be  powerful  figures — NegretU  figures.  Daring  the  period  while  the 
animals  with  long  1<  n  and  long  necks  and  pointed  head^,  without  any 

folds  in  the  skin,  m<  the  greatest  favor  in  Saxonia,  and  were  ppread 

thence  over  other  p  Germany,  von  Geislern  firmly  adhered  to  his 

method  of  breeding  idering  the  beauty  and  harmonious  structure  of 

the  frame  to  be  of  no  less  importance  than  the  superior  merits  of  the  covet 
of  the  skin.  Farther,  while  more  and  mpre  sacrifices  were  made  for 
the  development  of  only  one  property  of  the  wool — ^its  fineness ;  while  in 
connection  with  the  growth  of  the  body  beyond  the  proper  measure,  that 
of  the  wool  was  forthered  also;  while  animals  like  "air  and  vapor"  wer0 
fashionable,  and  poverty  in  wool  found  favor,  our  breeder  was  hot  induced 
to  deviate  from  his  method,  which  was  generally  condemned  at  thai  time. 
He  did  not  produce  his  wool  for  the  cabinet,*  but  endeavored,  now  as  ever, 
to  preserve,  beside  the  greatest  possible  fineness,  the  still  more  important 
propeitieaof  nobility. and  strength..  The  proper,  length  of  the  woel,  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  preclude  its  being  used  as  a  good  cloth- 
wool,  density  of  staple,  and  such  a  growth  as  to  cover  the  head,  the  belly 
and  the  legs  of  the  animal,  were  points  not  to  be  neglected.        > 

The  question  seemii  to  be  natural  how  it  happened  that  whila  the  deejp^ 
est  interest  in  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  p^vailed  since  the  begianinl^ 
of  the  present  century,  a  flock  so  care^ly  used  and  possessing  such  supe- 
rior meritsi,  aoeording  to  the  views  of  the  present  time,  co«ld  remain  geli* 
erally  unknown  so  long  beyond  'a  comparatively  limited  territory,  without 
exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  method  of  breeding  Merino  ahiteip. 
^fais  was  occasioned  partly  fay  the  above-mentioned  errors  on  the. part  of 
breeders,  who  despised  the  most  excellent  specimens  if  they  were,  not  bred 
with  a  tendency  toward  the'id^al  of  that  time.  But  Jater,  when  this  errdr 
was  eoodeauied — ^whea  it  was.ac]»iowledged  that  iKiost  effectud  Iremedk^ 
were  to  be  used  in  order  to  elevate  anew  and  to  perpetuate  th^  breeding  df 
Meriho  dbeep,  'whiofa,  through  the  tendency  to  partial  fineness  of  breeds 
was  in  imminel[^t  dtoger  of  beconuog  unprofitable,  LicmfOWSKY  w$s  tbj^ 
leading  spirit  of  the  age.  The  reputation  of  his  flock  increased  ifrom  year 
to  year,  and  so  completely  chained  the  attention  of  breede]B„ithat  'Other 
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flocks  were  forgotten^  or  not  noticed,  even  if  they  poeseflsed  all  the  dements 
to  riyal  the  former.  Thus  the  territory  where  the  HoBchtitz  flock,  by  for* 
Dishing  animals  for  breeding,  exerted  its  infloence,  was  much  more  Ihnited 
than  that  where  Saxonian  blood  either  was  prevalent  or  modified  by  the 
lichnowsky  breed. 

Yet  really  meritorious  productions  on  the  field  of  the  breeding  of  ani- 
mals, answering  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  the  actual  wants,  must  be  ap-, 
predated  sooner  or  later,  so  the  successful  efforts  of  yon  Geibleric  weie 
not  to  be  buried  with  that  able  breeder,  but  further  developed  and  spread 
by  a  worthy  pupiL 

Here  we  have  to  name,  with  due  praise,  Mr.  Maasy,  of  Eenzlin,  mem* 
ber  of  the  Economical  Council  Anything  excellent  the  master  had  con- 
trived and  formed,  the  disciple  had  conceived  and  appredated,  and,  follow- 
ing in  his  steps,  continued  the  work  commenced  by  the  former,  forming 
and  improving  with  discretion.  Thus,  this  vigorous^  though  old  man,  may 
now,  after  exerting  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
point  to  the  results  of  his  method  of  breeding  and  give  an  account  of  the 
legacy  of  his  preceptor,  confident  of  the  approbation  of  his  cotemporariea 
Let  us  try  to  characterize  the  Kenzlin  floc^  by  figures : 

L  suture 1$ 

IL  BichnesBiQWool 18 

ra.  Character 19 

IV.  NoWnty IS 

V.  Ffaienen IS 

This  number  shows  better  than  could  be  done  by  a  voluminous  descrip- 
tion, how  near  the  breeder  approximated  to  the  ideal  of  the  Merino  sheep. 
Few,  very  few  flocks  indeed,  can  boast  of  so  high  a  station. 

The  aforementioned  MeoUenburg  stock  flocks  of  Passou,  Weisin,  Len- 
dioro  and  Soron,  came  into  existence  later  than  the  above  named  flodk. 
They  were  descendants  of  the  same  blood  with  Kenzlin,  deriving  it  partly 
itom  Medou,  a  Mechlenborg  flock  of  high  renown  and  likewise  descended 
from  HoBchtitz,  but  afterwards  dissolved;  partly  from  Eenzlin;  paMly 
directly  firom  Hoschtitz;  so  that  each  of  them  may  prove  its  direct  or  in- 
direct descent  from  Hoschtitz  blood.  Of  which  other  flocks  in  Mechlen- 
b«rg  and  Pomerania  the  same  may  be  said,  I  ify  not  know,  but  I  have  im> 
.doubt  that,  beside  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  yet  others  wliidi, 
belonging  to  the  same  category,*  may  lay  daim  to  the  denomination  of 
HoachOiB  JuUilood  Negretti  JMc$^  as  the  term  ''  ftiU-blood  ^  comprises  aU 
'■■■■■        '  '  I  ■   ■  ■■  I  ^  I  I  . 

*^]Coltetlii,Fhte«%«te. 
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the  ezoellent  properties  given  to  animals  and  conserved  in  them  by  the 
art  of  breeding,  without  regard  to  the  original  race.    Consequently,  not 
the  purity  of  &e  race  has  developed  a  Hoschtitz  Negretti  fall-blood  stock, 
for  otherwise  the  establishment  at  Holitsch  also  would  be  a  fall-blood  Ne- 
gretti flock,  which,  surely,  is  not  the  case;  but  the  talent  of  the  breeder 
has  formed  it  out  of  material  originally  imperfect,  and  the  art  of  his  suc- 
cessors has  conserved  it    If  we  understand  the  term  "  full-blood  "  in  this, 
its  only  correct  meaning,  there l^an  be  no  objection  to  the  denomination  of 
Weisin,  or  Passoro,  or  Lenshoro,  &a,  full-Uood  Negretti  flock,  provided 
their  c^ginal  descent  from  Hoschtitz  be  not  forgotten.    Yet  this  descent 
from  Hoschtitz,  Holitish,  or  even  the  Gavagna  d'Iranda,  is  not  neces* 
sary  at  all  for  constituting  a  claim  to  the  distinction  of  full-blood  Negretti, 
because  they  are  very  different  ways  of  attaining  to  it,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  full  blood  in  general    That  purity  of  race  by  itself  does  not  constitute 
the  distinction  of  full-blood  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  ordinary 
flocks,  whose  purest  Spanish  blood,  wi^out  any  admixture,  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  it  would  be  irony  to  call  such  flocloi  fullblood  flocks;  and 
fiirther,  full-blood  i^ocka  on  every  field  of  breeding,  but  particularly  on 
that  of  breeding  Merino  sheep^  shows  that  unmixed  blood  and  purity  of 
race  are  not  necessary  conditions  of  fuU-blood.    Who  shall  deem  it  a  usur- 
pation to  speak  of  Kuchelna  (Lichnowsky)  or  Moeglin  full-blood  flocks  7 
Surely,  they  as  well  as  those  flocks  descended  from  them  and  bred  with 
the  same  tendency  have  an  equal  claim  to  this  term  of  distinction.    Yet 
the  history  of  sheep  breeding  proves  that  these  full-blood  stocks — Kuch- 
elna and  Moulin — have  been  produced  by  very  different  admixtures  of 
blood,  and  have  received  accessions  even  from  Northern  country  sheep. 
Does  this  detract  from  their  claim  to  being  frdl-blood  flocks?    Surely  not! 
The  descent  of  the  Mechlenburg  Negretti  flocks  and  their  daim  to  the 
one  or  the  other  title  of  distinction  are  not  of  as  great  interest  to  us  as  the 
remarkable  facts  that  the  breeders  did  not  boast  of  purity  of  race,  full- 
blood,  and  constancy,  or  thought  the  permanent  preservation  of  valuable 
properties  founded  thereon,  but  labored  incessantly  for  the  conservation 
and  further  improvement  of  the  material  they  had  received,  by  tekcting 
and  breeding  with  regard  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  fixed  end 
In  qpeaking  of  the  Kenzlin  flocks,  we  mentioned  the  meritorious  efforts  of 
the  aged  and  venerable  Mr.  Maasy  ;  here  we  have  to  acknowledge  the 
merits  of  the  Kuiorz  brothers  and  their  pupils  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Mechlenburg  Negretti  stock  flocks.    At  any  place  in  Germany,  where 
the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  is  carried  on  with  intelligence,  the  names 
of  these  men  are  renowned,  but  their  doctrine  and  method  of  breeding  have 
not  been  adopted  everywhere  as  would  seem  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
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the  cause.  Althougli  their  influence  upon  ihe  method  of  breeding  leaches 
far,  jet  nowhere  has  it  been  more  effectual  and  intense  than  among  the 
Negretti  flocks  of  Mechlenburg  to  whom  it  gave  such  a  conformity  as  iA 
seldom  found  in  different  flocks,  eveii  if  they  are  descejadantB  from  the 
same  blood.  * 

This  tendency  of  the  KuNiTZ  school  (as  I  will  briefly  name  them,  and 
whose  doctrines  I  cordially  approve,)  kept  aloof  that  one-sidedness  which,' 
in  respect  to  the  one  or  the  other  point,  has  proved  so  injurious  to  the 
breeding  of  Merino  sheep.  An  animal  is  deemed  excellent  only,  if  the 
valuable  properties  of  its  body  is  harmoniously  combined  with  those  of 
its  wooL  The  best  and  most  faultless  wool,  even  in  satisfu^ry  quantity, 
does  not  niake  a  sheep  a  desirable  animal  for  breeding,  if  the  proportiomJ' 
of  the  body  iire  not  also  normal,  if  the  stature  is  unsatis&ctory.  It  would 
seem,  and  formerly  this  opinion  was  often  defended,  as  if  in  breeding  sheep' 
cbiefly  for  tlie  purpose  of  t)roducing  wool,  the  structure  of  the  body  were 
a  point  of  secoiidary  importance.  But  then  it  was  overlooked  that  an* 
overgrowth  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  is  the  greatest  danger  to  whick 
ihe  breeding  of  any  cultivated  race  is  exposed,  and  which,  like  the  sword 
of  Damodes,  is  threatening  the  fate  of  all  thoroughbred  flocks.  In  breed- 
ing Merino  sheep,  it  may  be  noticed  flrat  either  in  the  formation  of  the 
wool  or  the  shape  of  the  body,  but  being  caused  by  a  disorder  of  the  entire 
organism  of  the  animal,  both  the  body  and  the  cover  of  the  skin,  by  and 
by,  will  be  affected  by  this  process  of  decomposition.  Therefore,  if  a 
breed  shall  be  perpetuated,  and  not,  like  a  splendid  meteor,  shine  for  ar 
abort  time  and  then  disappear  from  the  horizon,  the  body  as  well  as  the 
wool  must  receive  the  undivided  and  most  caref\il  attention  of  tbe  breeder. 
The  head  of  any  animal  expresses  most  decidedly  its  entire  character ;  to 
the  attentive  observer  the  head  of  the  Merino  sheep  will  show  either  power 
and  energy,  or  inertness,  disposition  to  overgrowth,  or  even  overgrowth 
itself,  in  various  degrees.  A  head  completely  covered,  a  broad,  arched 
forehead,  a  short  and  slightiy  bent  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  an  obtuse  angle 
of  the  facci  are  valuable  points.  A  short,  thick  ear,  covered,  like  the 
lips,  eyelids  and  bridge  of  the  nose,  with  shorty  stubby,  glossy  hair,  so 
that  the  thin,  reddisb  skin  at  those  places  is  not  transparent ;  a  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  stubby  hair  of  the  £&ce  and  the  adjoining 
wool-field,  and  no  gradual  transition  by  an  interspersion  of  locks  of  wool 
or  down,  are  points  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  vigorous,  noble  head, 
not  liable  to  overgrowtk.  The  portraits  will  give  a  better  illustration  of 
the  gradations  from  a  vigorous,  noble  head;  down  to  a  folly  developed 
overgrowth  of  the  same,  than  any  lengthy  description. 
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l^ORKAL  HEAD  OF  NEGRSTTt  BUCK. 


DXFJEOIIVS  HBAD  OF  HmmTTn  BUCK. 

Attentire  breedelrs  ha^e  iilwajs  acknowledged  the  merits  resulting  £KMa 
aharmonioasstruotuieof  the  body  of  the  anipial  for  breeding  botadiort) 
muscular  neok,  a  broad  breast,  a  deep  chest,  arched  ribs,  a  broad  baok^ 
forming  nearly  a  straight  line  with  the  cross  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  are 
{XHAts  which  nerer  ha^e  been  demanded  so  peremptorily  as  in  breeding  the 
modem  Negreiti  sheep;  .strong  upper  arms  (shoulders),  broad  shanks  and 
full  loins,  rth>ng  shin-bones,  and  a  perpendicular  posture  of  the  legs,  were 
exacted  with  no  less  rigor ;  belly  and  extremities  impeorfectiy  ooyered 
were  points  considered  of  less  importance. 
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But  it  is  evident  that  these  demands  characterizing  the  breeding  of  Ne* 
grettis  were  as  manj  barriers  against  the  ever  impending  overgrowth  and 
its  pemicions  consequences,  and  that  thereby  ^  firmer  foundation  was  se- 
cured to  the  entire  organism  of  the  animals,  than  could  have  been  estab- 
lished, if  the  animals  selected  for  breeding  had  been  judged  with  less  rigor, 
in  respect  to  the  above  points,  and  if,  as  it  then  is  likely  to  happen,  essen- 
tial defects  in  the  structure  of  the  body  are  overlooked  and  forgotten  on 
account  of  the  superiority  of  the  wool. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  that  famous  affliction  causing  the  heaviest  losses 
to  the  breeders  of  Merino  sheep — vertigo— was  not  hereditary  in  the  Ne- 
gretd  race,  and  never  had  prevailed  among  them,  or  was  likely  to  ever 
make  its  appearance.  This  is  an  untenable  assertion,  for  the  posibility  of 
the  appearance  of  an  evil,  inherent  to  sheep  generally,  and  even  affecting 
the  kindred  goat,*  cannot  be  denied,  even  in  the  case  of  Negretti  sheep. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumor  that  now  and  then  the  vertigo  makes 
its  appearance  amongst  one  of  the  moat  renowned  Negretti  flocks  of 
France,  it  would  be  an  evidence  for  the  possibUUtf  of  its  appearance  among 
any  other  Negretti  flocLf  But  if  the  breeder  adheres  to  the  principle  of 
paying  the  greatest  attention  to  power  and  a  harmonious  development  of 
the  body  and  not  sacrificing  the  energy  of  tM  organism  to  the  properties 
of  the  wool,  there  is  evidently  very  little  danger  of  an  appearance  of  the 
above  named  disease;  and,  therefore,  as  long  as  tlie  breeders  continue  to 
be  faithful  to  themselves,  the  Mechlenburg  Negrettis  ^e  security  for  their 
lasting  good  health,  not  by  the  race  in  itself,  but  by  the  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  they  are  bred. 

I  have  tried  to  furnish  a  general  characteristic  of  the  flocks  of  Mechlen- 
burg and  Pomerania,  descended  fix)m  Eoschtitz  blood,  and  now  I  shall 
consider  the  question  so  often  put»  namely,  whether  these  or  similar  flocks, 
which,  in  the  one  way  or  the  other,  arrived  at  the  same  result^  might  con- 
tribute appropriate  material  for  remedying  the  defects  of  the  Merinos  in 
many  regions  of  our  country,  and  improving  them.  This  question  cannot 
be  properly  answered  before  we  have  described,  at  least  by  general  delinea- 
tions, the  state  of  Merino  breeding  beycmd  ihe  above  named,  disirict|  and 
determined  what  defects  are  prevalent  in  this  branch  of  producing  domes- 
tie  animala 

In  order  to  obtain  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  sheep  breeding  in  gen- 
eral, and  (^  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  in  our  Prussian  feOherland  inpax- 
**■■■■     '  ■ '       ■     ■  ■     ■  ■■  i'  ■,.  ,1  1  ■ > 

*  Li  ihe  Margrayiate  of  Biwlde&Uirg  it  often  happens  that  goats  are  mSMoU  \>y  vertiga 
t  Qnlte  recently  I  hare  received,  i^om  a  lelii^le  aonrce^  the  confirmed  report  that  a  flock  in 
Northern  Germanj,  which  was  foilj  entitled  to  the  name  of  **  Negretti,"  was  destroyed  by  yer- 
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ticnlar^  I  ventured  a  few  years  ago  to  propose  to  the  agricixltTiral  societies 
of  the  monarchy  a  series  of  questions  in  respect  to  this  subject,  soliciting 
replie&  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  find  here  an  opportunity  of  grate- 
fully acknowledging  the  friendly  courtesy  with  which  the  societies  com- 
plied with  my  request  From  all  parts  of  the  country  I  received  reports 
most  of  which  were  very  thorough-going,  and  these  communications,  six- 
ty-nine in  number,  spoke  with  so  rare  a  candor  and  frankness  of  the  state 
of  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  at  that  time,  that,  aided  by  my  own  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  Prussia,  I  considered  myself  suffi- 
dently  well  informed  to  gain  a  survey  of  the  present  oonditicm  of  thn 
branch  of  breeding  animals  in  general  and  m  toio.  Although  this  survey 
may  be  pleasing  and  bright  in  general,  and  give  flattering  evidence  of  the 
extraordinary  progress  made  by  the  sheep  breeders  of  Prussia  in  multiplying 
and  improving  Merinos  and  mongrel-Merinos,  in  a  comparatively  Aort 
space  of  time,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows  also  how  much  there  remains 
yet  to  be  done,  and  that  an  application  of  proper  remedies  against  the  de- 
fects and  disorders  of  Merino  breeding  is  urged  if  it  is  to  continue  profita- 
ble, in  accordance  with  the  prices  of  landed  estates,  and  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  other  branches  of  breedmg  domestic  animals. 

Those  reports,  fully  confirming  my  own  observations,  show  the  follow- 
ing facts : 

1.  In  those  countries  where  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  agriculture-— in  Prussia,  Posen,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg, 
Silesia  and  Saxonia — the  vertigo  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  The 
efforts  made  to  subdue  this  disease  hitherto  have  not  been  successful,  and 
if  a  decrease  of  the  evil  is  noticed  here  or  there,  its  violence  seems  to 
increase  in  other  localities.  Pomerania  is  least  afflicted  with  it,  while  the 
complaints  of  it  are  almost  general  in  Silesia. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  Pomerania,  where,  under  the  influence  of  her 
own  Negretti  stock-flocks  and  of  those  adjoining  Mechlenburg,  Negretti 
blood  preponderates,  and  exists  partiy  in  its  pure  form,  partly  predominates 
in  a  mixture  with  Escurial  blood ;  this  latter  is  predominant  to  a  considera- 
ble degree  in  the  eastern  provinces.  There  we  find  the  purest  type  of  this 
race  spread  over  a  large  territory,  originating  from  the  tendency  in  breed- 
ing formerly  pursued  in  Saxonia,  the  partial  aim  of  which  ha»  exerted  a 
regulating  influence  upon  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  in  most  districts  to 
the  present  day.  In  localities  where,  by  intermixture  or  crossing,  the 
development  of  intermediate  forms  (N.E.— B.N.— E.E.N.,  Aa),  was  fiir- 
thered,  satisfactory  forms  of  body  were  obtained;  but  seldom  was  the 
stature  sufficient  to  prevent  oveigrowth,  in  cases  where  the  Electoral  type 
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iras  conaerved  xmcliacgefi  There  we  bear  moat  ^nequently  oomplaiiUs  of 
the  shortness  of  the  wool,  and  in  consequence  thereof^  of  twisting. 

3.  In  all  localities  where  the  breeding  of  the  Electoral  sheep  in  its 
purest  race,  or  only  in  the  first  stages  of  ita  tendency  to  the  Negretti  type, 
meets  with  the  greidiest  favor,  the  weight  of  tl^e  fleece  is  very  deficient 
Under  such  circumstances  the  flocks  of  whole  districts  average  no  more 
than  one  and  ahalf  to  two  pounds  per  head,  and  there  are  many  flocks  falling 
even  short  of  that  This  unfavorable  result  cannot  be  counter-balanced 
,by  the  price  of  wool,  for  even  there,  where  wool  is  very  scarce,  its  price, 
on  an  average,  rarely  exceeds  65  or  75  thaler  (Prussiim)  per  hundred 
^reight^  (112  lbs.),  in  anv  one  year,  while  the  meat-market^  being  seldom 
reomnerativey  precludes  thQ  means  of  increasing  the  fallen  profits  of  Merino 
sheep  breeding,  by  &t(ening ;  that  in  any  country  where  the  production  of 
wool  constitutes  the  chiRf  end  of  Merino  breeding  thare  are  individu^ 
flocks  a£focted,  but  to  a  limited  extent  or  not  at  all,  by  the  above-named 
evils,  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment;  but  it  is  also 
known  to  be  a  matter  of  £EU)t  that  not  only  isolated  Electoral  flocks,  bui 
larger  breeding  districts,  especially  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  possess  the 
properties  of  fineness  and  nobility  of  wool  in  so  high  a  degree  that  the 
average  price  of  this  product  exceeds  by  far  that  above  stated.  Yet  among 
the  large  mass  of  the  total  production,  these  form  but  individual  instances 
which  do  not  essentially  diange  the  survey  of  Electoral  breeding  yet  spread 
so  far. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  above  characteristio  will  prove  correct  iKk 
general,  and  now  we  may  consider  the  question  whether  the  application  of 
J^egretti  blood  is  to  be  considered  as  ^  appropriate  remedy  for  removing 
the  defbots  named  of  Escurial  breeding. 

To  1.  As  to  the  vertigo,  I  can  repeat  only  what  I  have  said  on  an- 
other occasion,  (^' On  the  breeding  of  animals,  p.  62,  &c"),  namely,  that 
inter-breeding  and  incestuous  breeding,  carried  on  consistently  through 
many  generati<ms,  develop  the  disposition  to  vertigo  the  more  decidedly 
and  the  faster,  the  m(»e  one-sided  the  breeder  keeps  his  eye  only  on  the 
condition  of  the  wool^  and  disregards  debili^  in  the  entire  organism  and 
approaching  over-growth  of  certain  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  above- 
named,  work  I  have  also  mentioned  that  yet  other  circumstances  may 
oo-operate  and  accelerate  an  outbreak  of  the  disease,  but  always  a  long 
continued  inter-breeding  is  to  be  considered  tilie  chief  cause  of  an  occasional 
outbrerfc  of  the  evil.* 

*  Mr.  ELmnut  ton  Gsonow,  at  Kalinowite,  states  the  following  fkot,  which  if  worthy  of  notier, 
and  confirms  1117  Tiew.    (JjMoIfyil^Keiitefrfy  1860,^200): 

<'Ewe  No.  480,  bom  In  182S,  presented,  in  connection  with  a  rery  high  degree  of  fineness,  a 
weight  of  fleece  of  8  pounds  and  13  ounces,  which  was  eztraordinaiy  at  that  time.    In  tha 
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AUhougli  tte  breeder  may  be  auooessftil  in  nsing  tlioee  reinedies  vrbidk 
are  offered  bimj  by  removing  the  oo-operfttlng  caoses  of  the  diseaee; 
although  the  keeping  and  feeding  of  the  animals  according  to  strict  dietetia 
roles,  the  late  admittance  of  tiie  ewes,  tlie  sparing  use  of  the  bucks,  and  tjbe 
exclusion  of  aged  animals  from  all  participation  in  breeding,  may  have  favora** 
ble  results,  yet  air  these  remedies  will  not  exterminate  the  yeHigo,  if  the 
breeder  will  not  also  determine  upon  an  admixture  of  new,  sound  blbodl 
The  more  vi^rouriy  this  courses  in  the  i^stem,  the  surer  his  success  1% 
and  for  this  reason :  Tlie  breeding  of  Negrettis  tending,  accordiiig  to  what 
has  been  said  eAxyte,  to  the  development  oi  such  a  vigorous  blood,  will  fiur* 
nish  the  most  appropriate  material. 

To  2.  That  the  defects  in  the  stature  of  the  Bleetoral  sheep,  and  th^  dis^ 
positioii  to  an  over-growth  of  the  forms  of  the  body  so  frequently  found/ 
fiiust  be  removed,  and  make  room  for  more  normal  f^res  by  crossing  with 
tiiie  vigorous,  weU-buih  Negretti,  is  proved  by  experience,  imd  must  be 
acknowledged  by  ihe  adversaries  of  the  more  recent  tendency  in  breeding; 

To  8.  'nie  breeding  of  the  Kegretti  sheep  also  tends,  by  de vek>ping  an 
appropriate  form  of  body,  to  create  not  only  a  powerful  animal  not  UaUe 
to  ove^growth,  but  also  a  spacious  wool  field;  and  to  cover  this  all  over 
with  the  most  regular  possible  density  is  the  anxious  care  of  the  breeder. 
He  can  not  be  bribed  by  the  fineness,  nobility,  truthfulness  and  equali^  of 
the  wool,  if  the  quantity  is^  unsatisfactoiy;  and  this,  in  connection  with 
those  properties,  makes  an  animal  valuable  only  when  also  the  head,  <to 
legs  and  the  belly  are  completely  covered,  and  especially  the  latter  widi  a 
suffidentiy  fong  and  dense  staple.  Oonsistent  adhereiuie  to  these  strict  dd« 
mands,  and  merciless  reJectionofaaimalBhotcomingupto this  standard,  haw 
created  Kegretti  flocks  whose  weight  of  fleece  astonishes  the  breeder  at 
Escurials.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  ihat  this  blood  is  able  to  remedy  the 
poverty  in  wool  of  the  Bsourlal  flocks,  and  to  increase  the  w«ght  of  their 
fleece  within  a  short  time  ?  Surely  not,  if  we  may  answer  this  question, 
according  to  analogies  in  the  science  of  breeding.  Yet  what  could  there 
be  m6re  decisive  than  fiusts  for  tiie  case  in  question — sucoessfhl  experimei^ts, 
proving  a  postericri^  that  the  proposed  remedies  will  not  fidL  Here  I  will 
not  refer  to  the  above-mentioned  reports  of  IJhe  agricultural  societies,  for 
although  they  conflrm  almost  unanimously  t&eiact  of  an  essential  progress 

year  1828,  therefore,  it  was  determined  to  breed  from  her,  and  lier  two  daughters  nearly  Ukt 
ber,  a  separate  stoek-flook  ;  and  to  distingtiiflh  ttiem  from  all  other  sheep  of  tiie  flock,  their 
tails  were  not  ont  off,  and,  besides,  they  were  kept  1^  themselves  in  a  fold  separate  from 
tile  folds  of  the  establishment 

In  1842  this  stook-flock  of  very  beantifhl  and  ylgorons  animals,  baying  grett  riches  in  wool, 
had  reached  the  number  of  60,  when  the  vertigo  broko  ont  amongst  tiiem,  by  which  diseasa 
Ibey  were  all  destrcyyed  in  the  year  1848. 
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in  obtaining  heavier  fleeoes  to  be  caused  by  an  admixture  of  K^etti  blood 
to  Bscurial  flocks,  yet,  more  generally,  they  famish  views  and  observations 
founded  on  instances  proved  by  figures.  We  will  consider  the  latter, 
especially  such  as  are  taken  from  flocks  without  sale  of  bucks,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly reliable. 

'< Since  19  yean,"  says  chief-bailiff  Bleyer,  in  the  Georgine,  1860,  ''I 
bred  sheep;  in  the  first  14  years  I  bred  only  Eleotorals,  with  the  utmost 
care  and  attention,  used  bucks  from  other  good  flocks  for  whose  wool  was 
paid  more  than  100  thalns  per  hundred  weight,  and  aimed  chiefly  at  rich- 
ness in  wool,  but  I  could  not  make  any  progress  with  my  flock.  Never- 
theless I  would  force  a  progress,  and  kept  ewes  mostly,  in  order  to  have 
the  choice  of  animals  for  my  flock  frcon  among  a  numerous  ofE^yring.  The 
very  noblest  animals,  which  undoubtedly  would  have  raised  the  jmce  of 
wod  from  100  thaler  to  116  thider  per  hundred  weight,  but  could  not  bear 
die  food,  pasture,  and  climate  of  this  locality,  were  kiUed  at  thdr  birth 
and  given  to  the  dogs;  and  besides,  of  600  lambs  that  were  sold  ev^y 
year,  about  100  head  at  20  to  26  silver  groshen,  having  the  signs  of  sparce- 
ness  in  wool,  red  ears,  bare  heads  and  feet  During  the  past  16  years  my 
riiepherd  had  free  access  to  the  oatschest  for  lambs,  which,  of  course,  had 
to  be  stopped  in  the  last  three  years ;  yet  the  progress  in  my  flocks  re- 
mained very  trifling  until  the  soHsalled  Negretti  swindle. 

^^But  in  the  6  years  during  which  I  used  mongrel  bucks,*  (as  they  are 
named  in  the  above  mentioned  essay,)  from  three  Mechlenburg  flocks^ 
I  have  progressed  not  step  by  step,  but  by  double-quick  step.  Now  I  have 
not  to  kill  the  lambs  at  their  birth,  or  sell  them  at  any  price,  for  there  are 
amongst  six  hundred  lambs  hardly  six  which  are  not  very  beautiful  and 
powerful  animals. 

"  Since  16  years,  my  flock  averaged,  at  a  price  of  wool  of  firom  68  to  80 
ihalear,  from  60  to  66  silver  groshen  per  head,  while  in  the  last  two  years^ 
the  price  of  wool  being  only  67  to  76  thaler  per  hundred  weight,  it 
brought  8  thaler  6  silver  groshen  and  more  per  head ;  and  I  confidently 
hope  that,  if  no  particular  misfortune  happau^  the  yidd  will  be  muoh 
lAi^r  next  year." 

The  following  is  an  extract  fh>m  the  report  on  the  exhibition  of  sheep 
at  Pesth,  from  the  8d  to  the  6th  of  June,  1860,  by  Fr.  Matthoel  (See 
Agronomic  Journal.) 

'^  Before  we  proceed  to  the  sheep  of  pure  Hungarian  breed,  we  beg  leave 
to  mention  a  cross  of  Bambouillets  and  Merino  sheep  exhibited  by  Messrs. 

*  This  refers  to  the  objection  so  freqaentlj  made  bj  the  adversaries  of  the  N^gretti  blood, 
namelj,  that  the^Meobleabnrg  flocks  consisted  chi^  of  Mongrels,  and  could,  therefore,  not  b« 
qoallfiod  to  fomlsh  animals  for  breeding  to  improYC  other  flocks. 
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y.  Benitzkj  and  Yon  MoOBnfji  whibh  piodnoed  the  most  astoniabing  re- 
sults, and  proved,  in  the  meet  striking  manner,  the  power  of  transmissioa 
in  the  first  named  raoe,  which  has  been  mooh  admired,  as  well  as  vinu 
leaiHj  attached.  The  ease  is  interesting,  beoanse  the  flock,  of  which  these 
sheep  are  descendants,  was  bred  fi>r  a  series  of  jeais,  in  a  method  aiming 
at  fineness  of  wool,  and  the  yield  of  wool  was  thereby  so  &r  reduced  that 
those  sheep  averaged  only  one  and  one-half  pounds,  while  the  productions 
of  this  single  crossing,  the  two  years  old  ewes  yielded  at  least  three  and 
one-half  pounds,  the  weihen  four  and  one-half  pounds,  without  showing 
any  considerable  loss  in  the  fineness  of  the  wool  The  frame  of  body  in- 
creased as  much  as  the  yield  of  wool" 

Such  simple,  evidently  truthful  communications  of  impartial  men  are  of 
great  value,  for  their  statements  of  facts  ftimish  so  striking  proofii  as  not 
to  admit  g{  any  doubt 

Above  we  have  tried  to  trace  the  defects  of  the  Electoral  flocks  back  to 
three  cardinal  pcnnts,  and  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  have  seen 
that  the  Negretti  blood  is  qualified  to  fhmish  the  material  for  removing 
the  defects  of  those  flocks ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  breeders 
of  Escurials  cannot  do  any  better  than  to  secure,  by  crossing,  all  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  result  from  this  method  of  breeding,  yet  we  see  that 
comparatively  but  few  determine  to  pursue  this  new  way  with  decision, 
that  others  delay  and  consider  the  matter  without  coming  to  a  determina- 
tion ;  and  lastly,  that  a  small,  but  powerful  party  dissuade  from  such  a 
course,  depicting  the  method  proposed  for  improving  the  breeding  of  Elec- 
torals  as  erroneous  and  pernicious. 

We  leave  the  wavering  to  their  deliberations  without  expostulation,  for 
their  passive  resistance  frequently  originates  from  a  lack  of  energy ;  thej 
have  an  eye  upon  the  end,  but  void  the  means. 

But  we  have  t>  pay  our  full  attention  to  the  views  of  those  breeders  who 
advocate  the  cause  of  Electoral  breeding,  being  convinced  of  the  correctness 
of  their  opinion,  who  are  not  personally  interested  as  sellers  of  bucks,  but 
who,  in  the  interest  of  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep  and  the  production 
ol  wool  in  Germany,  deem  it  their  duty  to  warn  against  the  dissemination 
of  the  Negretti  blood  and  its  use  as  a  means  for  improving  degenerated 
flocks. 

'  The  charges  made  agmnst  the  Kegrettis,  and  the  objections  nused  against 
using  them  for  breedmg  purposes,  may  be  fhlly  comprised  in  the  following 
points: 

L  The  Negretti  sheep,  and  among  them  especially  those  of  Mechlen- 
buig,  are  to  be  considered  as  more  or  less  mongrel,  and,  ther^re,  they 
afford  no  surei^  of  transmission,  and  their. ability  of  transferring  their 
properties  upon  their  descendants  is  not  satisfikctori^y  tested. 
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IL  I^egretti  blood  and  Es^orial  blood  are  heteIpg^^90llB  elemwti  If 
Back  a  degree  as  to  predndd  the  possibility  of  crealiogi  by  their  crossings 
«  homogeneous  piodHiCtion  satiafying  the  demand  of  the  breeder. 
.  IIL  The  Negrettis  bear  card- wool,  and  as  the  production  of  doth- wool 
is  and  will  be  the  chief  end  of  Merino  breeding  in  Grermany,  they  cannot 
be  considered  an  approfmate  material  fi>r  breeding,  particularly  as 

lY.  The  Negretti  blood  lacks  the  noUe  wool  fibrej  so  that  an  admix- 
ture c^  the  same  to  the  noble  Merino  flocks  of  Northern  Germany  woxdd 
x^use  the  loss  of  the  ''  gold^  fleece,"  the  proud  acquisition  of  the  breeders 
Df  many  r^ons,  and  of  the  reputation  of  the  animals  for  breeding,  and 
the  price  of  wool  in  those  regions,  which  again  would  reduce  the  profitr 
ableness  of  sheep  breeding. 

Y.  If  the  weight  of  the  fleece  of  Negretti  flocks  actually  should  be  so 
heavy  as  their  breeders  state,  (which  is  still  doubtful,)  yet  they  fumis]^ 
smaller  net  reyenues  thiin  the  Escurial  flocks  not  as  j^vin  wool,  be- 
cause the  latter  require  leas  food,  are  contented  with  an  inferior  qualilgr 
of  the  same,  are  less  asausning  in  general,  and  produoe  a  more  yiduable 
wooL 

We  will  consider  each  of  these  charges  or  objections  separately,  and  in- 
quire whether  and  how  far  they  haye  a  foundation,  and  ought  to  be  exam- 
ined 

To  I.  That  mongrel  blood  is  Jess  transmissible  than  pure  blood,  is  yet  to  be 
shown. 

The  school  of  the  theory  of  race  and  constancy  to  whose  dogmas  also 
this  assertion  belongs,  has  not  been  aBle  to  prove  it,  while  the  doctrine  of 
individual  potency,  by  the  aid  of  criticism,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that,  in  general,  ike  power  of  transmission  is  as  reliable  and  inherent  in 
mixed  blood  as  in  animals  of  pure  blood,  but  that,  in  particular,  the  de- 
gree of  this  power  is  conditioned  by  the  organism  of  the  individual,  inde- 
,pendent  of  its  pure  or  mixed  blood,  ao  that  not  the  race,  the  breed,  or  the 
blood  in  Itself,  but  only  its  test  as  what  it  may  accon^plish  in  breeding,  can 
determine  the  degree  in  which  the  individual  possesses  the  power  of  trans- 
mission. If  the  term  *' Mongrel  Merinos"  comprises  sheep  in  whose  veinjEi 
the  blood  of  northern  country  sheep  may  be  shown  to  course,  in  a  large^ 
or  smaller  proportion,  then,  according  to  the  above  stated  doctrine,  the 
power  of  transmission  would  be  inherent  in  such  moi^rela,  in  no  .less  de- 
gree than  in  animals  belonging  to  Merino  flocks  of  pure  blood.  If,  here 
and  there  on  exhibitions  and  sheep  marts,  Mechlenburg  sheep  presenting, 
in  ikeit  forms  of  body,  the  type  of  the  Uegretti  sheep,  have  not  been  ap- 
preciated, but  as  breeding  animal^,  have  justly  been  considered  wholly 
•inappropriate  for  certain  purposes  of  certain  breeding  districts,  it  happened 
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not  because  they  were  mcmgrtU^  but  because  they  did,  by  themselves,  not 
meet  the  demands  and  present  wants  of  those  localities. 

Besides,  I  have  shown  above  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Negretti 
sheep  of  Mechlenbnrg  and  Pomerania  belongs  to  Merino  flocks  of  pure 
blood,  at  least  so  &r  as  their  evident  descent  from  Merinos  imported 
clirectly  from  Spain  may  prove  it,  and  be  considered  a  criterion  of  pure 
blood.    Bat  such  a  guarantee  is  of  very  little  moment^  for,  ou  the  one 
hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  Merino  race  originated  in  very  different  com- 
positions of  blood ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  th^  probable  that 
yet  at  that  time  when  Merinos  Were  imported  from  Spain  into  Germany, 
many  of  the  flocks  of  the  former  country  were  any  but  of  pure  blood. 
Before  the  devastating  wars  of  which  Spain  was  the  theatre,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century,  that  country  is  said  to  have  possessed  18,000,000 
of  sheep,  about  one  half  of  them  being  Merinos,  and  the  other  half  coun- 
try sheep  and  mongrel  Merinos.    "Acoordibg  to  Labordes,  this  number 
was  reduced  to  5,000,000,  according  to  other  reliable  reports,  to  2,600,000; 
and  since,  on  their  flight,  in  order  to  save  the  flocks  from  the  enemies, 
Ohturros,  Metis,  and  migratory  sheep  or  original  Merinos  have  often  min- 
gled and  mixed.    Many  owners  of  flocks  are  said  to  have  lost  their  pure 
blood  in  this  way."  , 

Therefore,  it  is  very  probable  that  among  iSie  Spanish  sheep  imported 
into  Germany,  also  there  have  been  such  as  origrnated  in  comtnixtures  of 
blood  of  the  most  recent  times;  and  this  probability  even  becomes  a  cer- 
tainty in  the  case  of  a  portion  of  the  animals  imported  thence,  for  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  on  this  subject,  preserved  to  this  day,  there  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  the  ewes  and  bucks  taken  in  the  year  of  1778,  from  the 
flock  of  the  Countess  Cuenza,  and  incorporated  in  the  State  stock  flocks  of 
Saxony,  were  Mongrels,  and  even  very  poor  ones. 

Further,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  a  large  portion  of  the  formerly 
and  now  yet  so  renowned  stock  flocks  of  the  kingdom  of  Saixony,*  and 
farther,  that  flocks  H^e  those  of  Kuchelner  add  Moeglin,f  having  an  ex- 
tensive sale  of  breeding  animals  for  a  series  of  years,  that  they  all  have 
ireoeived,  and  drawn  into  the  process  of  amalgamation,  the  blood  of  northern 
country  sheep,  we  cannot  but  bd  convinced : 

First^  That  there  exists  in  Germany  very  few  Merino  flocks  whitsh  may 
be  considered  as  being  of  pure  blood,  and  in  which  an  admixture  of  Mon* 
^el  blood  may  not  be  show^s. 

Second,  That  the  power  of  transmisrfon  cannot  be  denied  to  mixed  or 
mongrel  blood,  because  otherwise  it  must  be  wanting  also  in  most  of  the 
^1  - 1    ■ '  —  -      -■  -    --  —  -  -  -1 1     •         ■  ■  ■  -'- 

*  3ee  Elscer,  Review  of  improred  shMp  bnecdiiig  in  Europe* 
t  See  Doctrine  of  Indiyidaal  poteoej,  &c.,  by  Settegast 
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stock  flocks  which  proved  perfectly  reliable  as  to  the  power  of  traiismiaBion 
in  their  breeding  animals. 

Third,  That  the  objection  that  the  MechlenbnrgNegretti  sheep,  as  mon- 
grels, cannot  safely  transmit  their  properties,  and,  therefore,  are  unquali- 
fied to  improve  the  Escurial  tiheep,  is  unfounded. 

Hoschtitz,  Kuchelna,  and  Moeglin,  may  justly  be  considered  fhll-blood 
flocks.  Hoschtitz  is  also  a  flock  of  pure  blood,  in  so  £Eur  this  may  still  be 
determined  according  to  the  above ;  but  the  blood  of  the  Kuchelna  and 
Moeglin  flocks  consists  of  multifiEtrious  mixtures. 

To  IL  NegretUblood  and  Escurial  blood  are  heterogeneous  elements  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  preclude  the  possibtHfy  of  creating^  hy  their  crossing^  a  homogene* 
ous  production  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  breeder. 

That  a  combmation  of  heterogeneous  elements  can  be  aooomplished  in 
the  breeding  of  animals,  in  general,  and  is  not  merely  a  mechanical  ming- 
ling, as  the  school  of  the  race  and  constancy  doctrine  maintained,  I  have 
shown  in  my  ''Essay  on  the  Breeding  of  Animals,"  and  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  the  same.  But  whether  such  a  combination,  the  feaai- 
bilily  of  which  cannot  be  doubted,  be  commendable ;  or  whether  the  pro- 
perties the  combination  of  which  is  aimed  at  in  their  connection  and  mu- 
tual proportion,  will  accomplish  the  ends  of  the  breeder,  or  meet  the  wants 
of  agriculturists,  is  quite  %  di£Eerent  question ;  and  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, in  each  special  case,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  breeder. 

To  avoid  a  misunderstanding,  I  may  be  permitted  to  illustrate  the  above 
by  an  instance: 

Among  the  numerous  races  of  the  dog,  there  are  hardly  any  greater 
differences  than  those  presented  in  the  forms  of  the  Orey-hound  and  the 
Bull-dog.  Is  it  possible  to  bring  so  heterogeneous  elements  into  harmony 
with  each  other?  The  old  theory  answers  this  question  in  the  negative, 
reasoning  a  priori^  that  only  a  mechanical  mingling  can  originate  from  the 
combination  of  the  blood  of  these  two  races;  the  new  theory  answers  in 
the  affirmative,  relying  on  analogies,  yet  the  affirmative  answer  in  itself 
does  not  commend  a  crossing  of  these  two  heterogeneous  races,  for  of  what 
use  could  it  be,  the  Orey-hound  as  well  as  the  Bull-dog  being  each  by  and 
for  himself  an  excellent  animal  for  special  purposes.  But  now  the  hunter 
observes  that  his  Grey-hounds  do  not  show  themselves  as  excellent  on  the 
diase  as  formerly ;  that  they  do  not  lack  velocity,  but  courage  and  peree- 
verence  in  pursuing  the  hare,  and  consequenly  will  soon  desist  finom  the 
chase.  What  was  useless  before,  becomes  now  desirable ;  the  crossing  of 
the  Orey-hound  with  the  Bull-dog  becomes  the  means  of  imparting  to  their 
posterity,  by  returning,  in  the  process  of  breeding,  to  individuals  of  the 
Orey-hound  raoe,  that  courage,  the  decrease  of  which  threatened  to  make 
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thd  pare  breed  worthkea  Tbia  proceiB  of  oioesixig,  i}m  cpmbii^iticm  ctf 
elements  than  wtdch  mose  heterqgei^eoxis  ones  cim  hardly  be  ipiagin^di. 
vas  initiated  by  Lord  Oxfordi  and  at  present  it  is  ^^uendy  adopted  ip, 
9ng^d  for  the  porpof^  aboye  stated)  and  always  with  the  same  ^mplete 


We  retain  to  tliei  types  of  the  Torino  aheep,  whose  closest  poe^bl^ 
onion  now  engages  oar  speoial  attention.  We  will  not  deny  that  the  Eso)!- . 
rial  sheep,  formerly  al  home  in  Saxony,  and  bred  after  the  S^xonim 
model,  almcBt  thronghont  ill  Gterznany,  is,  as  it  were,  an  antippde  to  tl^Q 
Hegretd  sheep,  and  that  the  forms  of  these  two  races  are  heterc^eneoos  t^ 
each  other ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  most  be  admitted  that  the  defects  of 
die  one  race  may  be  remedied  or  made  ap  by  the  saperior  properties  of 
the  otiier,  the  evidence  of  which  is  given  above.  Aoeordingly,  we  wonJd 
choose,  wi^ont  delay,  the  material  offered  for  the  improvement  of  the 
defective  material,  if  the  ''  theory  of  the  race  "  did  not  oanse  as  to  hesi- 
tate. This  doctrine  positively  rejects  a  combination  of  these  elementSi 
ftnif  becaose  the  pare  races  woald  perish  thereby,  and  sach  commixtares 
woold  keep  us  in  a  permanent  chaos ;  "  aecondj  a  close  connection  coold 
not  be  e£fected  but  only  a  mechanical  mingling. 

This  school  has  not  porsued  the  inductive  method  in  establishing  its  doc^ 
inner,  but  had  applied  it  only  in  a  special  09fi^  and  tried  to  base  their  doc- 
trine apon  a  supposed  incL  They  maintaioed  (see  On  the  Breeding  of 
Animals,  by  Settegast^  p.  49^  and  On  Individual  Potency,  by  the  sao^ 
anAor,  p.  15,)  that  the  crossing  betwera  Electorals  and  Infantados  (N(^< 
grettis)  produced  nkangrebf  without  homogeneity,  and  that  the  attempjtjs  ta. 
eSedtj  in  the  productiona  of  the  crossing,  a  dpse  oombination  of  t^e  prof^ 
ertiea  of  the  wool  of  these  two  races  had  fSuled,  but  that  the  hair  of  the  oxm- 
or  the  other  race  predominated,  now  on  this  part^  and  then  on  that  partiMf 
the  body,  or  that  even  the  most  different  forms  of  staple,  without  angr 
equally,  stood  in  medley  beside  each  otb^.  This  observation  is  not^eoH'^ 
finned  by  facts;  on  the  contrary,  the  results  of  all  the  experimentai^lMl^; 
hitherto  prove  that  it  ia  efusy  to  effect  even  in  theflrst  generations^  ^a  dow 
combination  of  the  dii^racteKS  of  the  wool  of  these  two  races. 

One  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  history  of  Merino  .Iveedinf: 
in  Germany,  is  the  establishment  of  the  ^x>ck-flocks  of  Prince  Lixdisowakj» 
at  Borutin  and  Kuchelna, — ^in  regard  tp  their  origin  as  well  as  to  th^ 
eixtennve  and  effectual  infiu^.noe  upon  the  formation  of  other  fl6cka    Thil^ 
they  owe  their  foundatbn  to  a  crossing  between  Negrettis  and  Sketoralsi;. 
fhrther,  that  soon  after  the  ezeoution  of  this  measure  of  breettng  tla^r . 
gained  a  high  reputation,  their  marketable  breeding  bucks  foond  a  rapid 
sale  at  high  priees^  and  the  wool  of  these  monswcbwas  praised  by  aU  man^- 
21— B. 
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ufkcttirerB,  and  bought  at  high  rates, — these  are  fixed  fhcts,  for  ^hich  the 
history  of  Merino  breeding  furnishes  the  most  rdiable  data,  and  whidi  I 
have  stated  repeatedly.  I  might  mention  many  similar  instances  in  the 
Idstory  of  the  breeding  at  the  present  time, — ^might  point  to  the  hi^py 
lestdts  derived,  among  other  cases,  at  Moeglin,  from  an  admixture  of  Ne- 
gretti  blood  to  the  Saxonian  Blectoral  stock, — ^bat  all  such  instances  are  of 
little  importance,  in  comparison  with  the  most  striking  and  reliable  evi- 
de£ce  of  the  process  at  Kuobelna.  Sfaoold  we  have  learned  nothing  by 
it  7  Should  we  forget  all  successfol  experiments  made  there  ?  Should  we, 
ill  spite  of  such  striking  results,  adhere  to  the  doctrine,  that  heterogeneous 
cements  are  incapable  of  being  closely  combined,  merely  to  uphold  a 
sehool.  The  consequent  assertion,  also,  that  Negrettis  and  Escurials  are 
too  strongly  opposed  to  each  other  to  give  the  breeders  any  hope  for  happy 
Jesuits  from  their  crossing,  is  no  more  tenable  than  the  above  doctrine  ift 
general.  Let  us,  therefore,  forget  that  doctrine,  and,  where  it  is  necessary, 
improve  our  Electoral  flocks  by  Negretti  blood. 

To  IIL  The  NsgretU  bear  card-ioool^  and^  a$  the  production  of  doth-wool  is 
mnd  will  be  the  chief  end  of  Merino  breeding  in  Germany^  they  can  not  be  con- 
sidered an  appropriate  material  for  breeding.  \ 

We  will  admit,  and  we  must  accede  to  the  opinion,  that  in  districts  where 
a  d^ressed  meat-market  does  not  offer  any  inducement  to  the  breeder  to 
develop  chiefly  those  properties  of  the  Sheep  as  make  it  more  valuable  to 
the  butcher,  or  where  the  Merino  sheep  is  almost  exclusively,  or  at  least 
^efly,  valued  as  a  wool-bearer,  the  production  of  a  good  cloth-wool  will 
be  more  profitable  than  the  production  of  card-wool ;  but,  more  recently, 
the  latter  has  become  more  and  more  extensive,  for  not  only  has  it  found 
fitver  with  breeders  in  those  countzries  where  the  value  of  the  animal  ik  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  or  forms  the  chief  point  by  the  butcher,  but 
it  is  favored  also  in  transmarine  countries.  The  produce  of  card- wool  in 
Ctermany,  therefore,  will  then  only  be  able  to  stand  the  depression  in  the 
prices  of  wool  caused  by  competition,  when  the  prices  of  meat  are  not  so 
low  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  chance  to  make  up  amply  for  his  loss  in  the 
mle  of  wool,  by  improving  the  &ttening  propensities  of  his  breed,  even  to 
SQoh  an  extent  as  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  quality  of  his  wool.  The 
pttrtlcular  points  required  in  a  good  card-wool  are  more  easily  attained 
than  those  expected  in  a  good  cloth- wool,  and,  therefore,  the  breeder  will 
ifttiier  produce  the  former,  espedaliy  if  he  tries  to  improve  his  Merinos  as 
aaimals  most  acceptable  on  the  meat-market 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  foreseen,  that  as  the  wealth  of  a  nation  increases, 
aad  the  meat-market  becomes  more  remunerativei  the  tendency  just  men- 
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tioned  in  breeding  will  also  beoome  more  general ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  very  extensive  distriots  in  our  country  where,  for  the  present, 
and  evidently  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  state  of  the  meat-market  will 
not  present  any  inducement  to  the  breeder  to  take  any  steps  toward  im- 
proving the  fattening  propensity  in  his  sheep,  which  might  cause  a  decrease 
of  his  income  from  the  sale  of  wool.  Thus,  in  those  districts  where  the 
sheep  excelling  in  wool  maintains  its  ground  undisputed,  there  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  cloth-wool  will  be  in  its  place,  for  its  territory  is  more  lim- 
ited, and  need  not  fear  any  considerable  competition  firom  districts  chiefly 
producing  meat,  or  from  transmarine  countries  and  colonies. 

Yet  the  breeders  in  our  country,  who  follow  or  are  compelled  to  follow 
this  tendency,  can  only  compete  with  those  who  breed  with  a  tendency 
towards  the  production  o^  meat  and  card-wools,  and  realize  as  much  as 
these  in  proportion^  to  the  food  consumed,  if  their  efforts  are  directed^ 
towards  obtaining  a  heavier  weight  of  fleeces,  than  may  be  expected  by 
the  breeding  of  Escurials.  These  efforts  should  tend  not  only  to  create, 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  body, — a  most  spacious  wool-field,  a  complete 
cover  of  the  sheep,  and  strong  and  dense  wool, — but  also,  in  connection 
with  these  points,  to  give  the  staple  the  greatest  possible  length,  since  the 
other  qualites  being  equal,  the  longer  wool  will  make  the  heavier  fleece 
To  what  extent  an  increase  of  the  mass  should  be  effected  by  lengthening 
the  staple,  is  definitely  prescribed  by  the  purpose  pursued  in  breeding:  if* 
it  is  the  production  of  a  good  cloth-wool,  the  staple  may  be  lengthened  to 
that  limitation,  beyond  which  it  no  longer  meets  the  demands  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, and  can  not  be  considered  a  valuable  article.  This  limitation  is 
confined  to  a  length  of  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  inches  of  the  un- 
washed wool  in  its  natural  growth.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  producer  of 
cloth-wool  to  reach  and  maintain  in  his  whole  flock  the  greatest  possible 
uniformity  in  this  hight  of  the  staple,  defining  the  growth  of  any  one 
year.  Breeders  of  Negretti  sheep  have  made  efforts  of  this  kind,  and  this 
is  praiseworthy ;  bat  why  this  race  is  identified  with  Merinos  bearing  card- 
wool,  is  not  shown.  The  faculty  of  producing  a  long  wool  is  no  more  the 
property  of  the  Negretti  than  of  the  Escurial  race ;  and  thus  the  Negretti 
sheep  will  bear  card-wool  only  when  its  breeder  designs  it,  and  this  is  not 
the  case  under  all  circumstances.  So  we  find,  indeed,  a  large  number  of 
Negretti  flocks  producing,  undoubtedly,  no  card-wool,  but,  according  to 
the  breeder's  design,  bearing  cloth-wool,  and  of  such  excellent  quality  as 
to  be  an  article  sought  after  and  boaght  at  a  high  rate  on  wool-marts. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Negretti  race  inolades  also  card- wool  flocks,  of  which 
some  are  worthy  of  particular  notice ;  but  the  assertion  that  every  Ne- 
gretti sheep  bears  card- wool  would  show  a  want  of  practical  knowledge  of 
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tfa^  lubjecir  The  abore  mentioned  Negretti  flocks  of  Mebhlenbnig  and 
Pomerania  refate  this  opinion  moBt  decidedly.  Hoschtitz  produces  doth- 
wool,  ^d  so  do  Kenzlin,  Weisin,  Pasao^^  Lenshow,  Klempenow,  ito^  and 
chie&j  against  these  flocks  the  above  objection  is  made.  Here  the  evi- 
dence is  furQished  that  the  most  decided  breediDg  of  Negretds  is  as  com- 
patible with  the  production  of  excellent  cloth-wool,  as  widi  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  wool-hair  collectively,  which,  in  the  contention — ^whether 
Ke^tti  or  Electoral — ^have  been  comprised  in  the  term  of  the  ^'Oolden 
Fl^ieoe.^ 

This,  as  the  fourth  of  the  above  stated  objection  alleged,  is  said  to  be 
jeopardized  by  the  intrusion  of  the  Negretti  sheep,  and  that  the  breeder 
o^  Merino  sheep  in  Qermany  may  be.  apprehensive  of  losing  the  honor  of 
bcingiog  to  market  the  most  excellent  wool  of  the  world,  and  that  he  un- 
dfin^e^  the  profitableness  of  Merino  breeding,  if  he  should  volunta^Iy 
give  up  all  the  advantages  derived  from  his  master*  production  of  the 
noblest  wool,  the  ''  Golden  Fleece." 

In  order  to  investigate  whether  this  appr^ension  uttered  by  patriotic 
ix^en  is  well  founded,  the  first  thing  necessary  will  be  to  obtain  a  full  sur- 
vey of  the  extent  of  the  blesanga  which  have  resulted  firom  theposBeasipn 
of  the  Golden  Fleeoe. 

The  interests  of  industry  which  the  breedii^  of  animal^  as  a  branch  of 
agriculture,  ought  not  to  disregard,  forbid  that  the  honor  and  the  glory  of 
biringing,  in  respect  to  quality,  the  most  excellent  article  to  the  marts  of 
the  world  should  rule  and  characterize  the  production  of  Merino  wool; 
tl^ese  properties,  invaluable  in  respect  to  morality,  are  to  be  considered 
vi^uable,  in  respect  to  industry,  and  may  fill  our  hearta  with  just  pride, 
oilly  when  they  are  accompanied  by  material  advantages  and  sure  profits 
at  which  more  modest  efforts  will  aim.  Thus,  the  loss  of  the  honor  of 
being  entitled  to  call  the  Golden  Fleece  exduaively  oni  own  would  appear 
deplorable,  only  when  the  breeder  of  sheep  should  lose  his  revenues 
to^thec  with  the  gloiy. 

Then  we  have  to  put  the  question  how  is  it  with  reference  to  the  Merino 
breeding,  and  with  the  realization  of  the  feed  consumed,  in  those  districts 
where  the  Golden  Fleece  has  been  cultivated  as  long  as  the  new  race  has 
been  introduced,  where  the  breeding  of  the  Electoral  sheep  in  its  purity 
has  been  kept  up  to  the  present  day,  and  thp  Saxonian  productions  of  fine 
wool,  of  glorious  memory,  formed  the  ideals  of  the  producers?  If  we 
may  rely  on  the  above  mentioned  reports  on  the  state  of  the  breeding  of 
E^ectorals,  which  the  agricultural  societies  were  kind  enough  to  send  me, 
and  which  treat  on  the  subject  with  great  and  laudable  candor,  I  can- 
i^ot  s^y  that  the  answer  to  this  question  gives  any  reason  for  being  sat- 
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isflcd  with,  or  proud  of,  the  results  derived  from  the  efforts  bf  half  a  oen* 
torjr. 

From  those  commxmications,  with  which  also  my  own  observatSoiis 
agree,  I  learn  that,  in  the  largest  portion  of  the  Electoral  districts,  Ae 
points  on  which  the  revenues  of  the  producers  of  wool  depend — ^the  wei^t 
of  fleece  and  the  price  of  wool — are  anything  but  satisfactory.  Evefr^- 
whete  they  complain  of  Ae  poverty  in  wool  of  the  sheep,  so  that  in  maiiy 
flocks  no  more  than  an  average  of  1|  pound  per  head  is  shorn,  while  itis 
<5onsidered  an  extraordinary  case  if  a  flock  yields  2i  pounds  per  heiid. 
And  now,  how  are  the  prices?  The  market  reports  of  Berlin,  Poseli, 
Landsberg,  Koenigsberg,  Magdeberg,  and  other  cities,  whither  most  of  tfie 
Electoral  wool  is  brought,  show,  and  the  producers  wfll  surely  adinil  It, 
that  the  average  prices  paid  during  a  series  of  years  are  not  in  proper  pto- 
portion  to  such  a  silnall  weight  of  fleece,  and,  on  thiB  whole,  they  are  So 
low,  that  the  simplest  calculatioli  must  prove  the  revenues  derived  from  tifis 
method  of  sheep  breeding  to  be  unsatitfactory  under  the  present  junctures. 
During  that  period.  When  the  process  of  real  estate  were  only  lijJf  as  high 
ta  now,  when  the  sale  of  other  animal  prodtictions  in  our  coxmtry  wte 
more  difficult  because  good  roads  and  &cilities  of  commercial  intercourse 
ifrere  wanting,  the  realizatidn  of  the  materials  used  fi>r  feed  by  lihe  prodtte- 
tion  of  Electoral  wool,  the  revenues  just  alluded  to  being  no  higher,  m&j 
have  been  ^tisfkctory ;  now  it  i^  so  no  more. 

Here  we  must  ask,  what  then  do  we  surrender  when  we,  pursuing  a  neW 
Way,  and  by  adopting  the  leading  views  of  Negretti  breeding,  endeavor  to 
raise  the  sunken  profitableness  of  Merino  breeding?  The  answer  is :  the 
approbation  of  the  znanu&cturer  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  Electoral 
Wool. 

As  to  the  approbation  of  the  wool  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  ias 
remarked  above,  it  certainly  can  have  no  ruling  influence  npon  our  induiB- 
trial  operations,  but  only  when  it  affords  material  profits,  and  the  Gtolden 
Meece  ia  proportionately  balanced  with  gold.  Httherto  this  seems  not  to 
be  the  case ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  coUectiye  yearly  reviews  of  prices 
paid  on  German  wool  marts,  at  least  give  evidence  that  they  are  not  ia 
proportion  to  the  small  Weight  of  fleece.  So  long  as  the  quantity  of  fine 
Electoral  wool,  especially  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cloths  is  as  con- 
siderable as  at  the  present  time,  the  price  of  the  article  will  be  depressed^ 
and  will  not  meet  the  demands  which  the  aigriculturist  has  to  make,  in 
order  to  find  in  the  higher  prices  of  his  product  a  fhll  remuneration  ibr 
tile  loss  in  the  weight  of  fleece  he  incurs  by  the  breeding  of  Eiectorals  and 
"fovdring  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth.  The  mass  of  the  fine  and  finest 
cloth-wool  at  present  glutting  the  domestic  markets  must  yet  considerably 
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decrease,  if  the  mana&cturer  shall  be  eompelled  by  competition  to  aUovr 
suoh  prices  aa  will  correspond  to  the  expenses  of  its  production  md  the 
revenues  now-a-days  derived  from  other  branches  of  the  breeding  of  do- 
mestic  animak  Who  would  blame  the  manu&cturer,  if  he,  when  asked 
for  his  opinion  on  this  sul^ect|  describes  the  present  condition  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Eleetoral  wool  as  sound  and  commendable?  In  this  way  the 
agriculturist  may  obtain  inforxnation  as  to  the  greater  or  less  value  of  the 
articles,  and  avail  himself  of  the  same  in  his  operations  as  a  producer  of 
wool;  but  fix)m  this  source  he  cannot  expect  any  suggestions  whicb  are 
calculated  to  farther  the  interests  of  the  producer,  and  to  lay  a  permanent 
foundation  for  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep,  by  making  it  more  profita- 
ble, or  which,  even  in  the  least,  s^ght  compete  with  the  advantages  ike 
wool  merchant  and  the  manu&ctnrer  derive  firom  the  present  state  of  the 
market  This  is  so  natural  that  we  cannot  attach  the  least  blame  to  the 
manufaoturer  who  has  first  to  secure  his  own  interest  and,  in  his  specula- 
tions, to  regard  the  profits  less  of  the  sheep  breeder,  if  he,  as  far  as  his  in- 
fluence may  go  and  his  opinion  prevail,  endeavors  to  keep  the  producer  in 
such  a  course  as  proves  most  favorable  to  the  manuft^uriug  interests. 
Thus  as  to  questions  where  the  advantages  of  the  manufSacturer  do  not  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  industrial  demands  of  the  producer— and  that  tbeie 
$xe  such  questions  is  undeniable — ^the  former  will  not  be  found  to  side  with 
the  sheep  breeder,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  approve  of 
efforts  calculated  to  obtain  a  heavier  weight  of  fleece,  by  favoring  the  Ne- 
liretti  blood.  He  sees  clearly  the  danger  threatening  him  by  a  decrease 
of  the  quantity  of  Electoral  wool  which  hitherto  could  be  had  at  propor- 
tionate)^ low  prices,  mostly  by  contract,  in  the  provmces  of  Silesia,  Foeen, 
Brandenburg,  and  East  and  West  Prussia.  By  an  average  price  of  about 
70  Thaler  per  owt,  and  a  weight  of  fleece  amounting  to  about  two  cwt 
per  hundred  sheep,  it  is  evident  that  from  a  method  of  breeding  courting 
the  £ivor  of  the  wool-merchant,  Acre  cannot  result  anything  other  than  a 
realization  of  about  six  silver  groshen  a  cwt  of  hay  ;*  but  that  the  eheqp- 
breeders  cannot  be  satisfied  with  so  small  a  profit  which,  not  unfirequently, 
is  still  less  than  this,  will  not  change  the  views  of  the  manuAu)tuier  in 
regard  to  the  profitableness  <^  the  present  state  of  afiGsdrs,  as  fiur  as  his  own 
intererests  only  are  concerned. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  here  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose  authoritj 
in  affairs  of  Merino  breeding  is  generally  acknowledged.  In  a  letter  to 
myself,  Edward  Kunitz  speaks  as  follows : 

*8e«  fiirther  partloolan  in  tbe  tmj:  A  woid  k»  «ha  ih«^bieed«n  of  PriMwia,  by  H. 
•ottkuot,    Agr.  Joucn.,  1854,  p.  13K 
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<^  In  tbk  way  mimjy  toij  many  millions  of  money  have  not  been  realiae^ 
becanse  the  piodacer  sought  the  hcmor  and  ^ory  of  his  flock  solely  or 
chiefly  in  the  highest  prices  per  owt  of  his  wool  in  market  The  misera- 
ble average  yield  per  head  of  the  flocks,  in  spite  of  the  highest  prices  per 
cwt,  even  where  &e  local  drcumstances  and  an  abundance  of  feed  ar^ 
able  to  produce  a  great  mass  of  wool,  would  seem  incredible." 

After  we  have  seen  how  iar  the  approbation  of  the  wool-merchant  mi^ 
influence  our  measures  as  breeders  aad  producers,  these  words  lead  us  t^ 
the  second  advantage  which,  according  to  the  above-named  objection  agaioat 
the  Negretti  blood,  is  said  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  breeding  of  Electoralg 
— the  high  prices  of  wool  allowed  the  admirers  of  the  GK>ldeu  Fleece. 

We  know,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  market  reports,  that  the  great  masi 
of  Eledoial  breeders  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  our  country  do  not  par- 
ticipate therein ;  consequently  what  is  cultivated  there  cannot  be  the  Gbldeft 
Fleece,  because  light  weights  and  low  prices  cannot  be  connected  witii  this 
promising  term.  But  where,  we  must  ask,  is  the  treasure  to  be  found? 
Let  the  blessed  country,  the  identical  CUchie,  be  named ;  for  all  M^rino^ 
breeding  Germany  is  said  to  be  the  very  land,  but  our  observations  show 
that  she  is  not 

The  Argonauts  point  to  Silesia:  there  the  identical  Golden  Fleece  ii 
said  to  be  at  home,  which,  they  assert,  does  not  only  crown  its  possessor 
with  honor  and  glory,  but  also  brings  real  profit,  and  promises  permanent 
remuneration.    There,  then,  we  have  to  look  for  it 

Every  connoisseur  c^  wool,  every  breeder  of  Merinos,  must  contemplate 
the  production  of  that  country  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  gratifica- 
tion.  It  is  true  tiie  uniform  fineness,  combined  with  this  power  of  the 
wool,  with  this  nobility,  with  all  those  properties  wbich  make  a  wool  fibre 
so  valuable  for  the  beautiful  texture  of  cloth,  can  be  found  in  this  perfee- 
tion  and  to  this  extent  in  Silesia  alone;  and  that  the  breeders  there  are 
proud  of  a  product  with  which  no  other  region  can  compete,  and  whiok 
may  be  entitied  to  the  name  of  ''Golden  Fleece,"  is  peifectiy  justifiable. 

With  whatever  reverence  I  might  speak  on  this  occasion,  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  suecesses  of  Silesian  sheep-breeders,  I  could  repeat  onlf 
what  I  have  said  in  the  treatise.  "Sheep  breeding  in  Silesia,"  (see  archives 
of  agriculture  in  the  Prussian  monarchy).  But  if  we  inquire  whether  tins 
pearl  in  the  wreath  of  the  various  branches  of  the  breeding  of  animals  im, 
our  country  can  maintain  its  integrity  only  by  exduding  the  Negretii 
blqod,  we  must  observe  th&t  the  latter  can  not  possibly  be  considered  a|i 
element  inimical  to  the  Silesian  ''Gcdden  Fleece."  We  know  by  the  hip- 
lory  of  its  origin  that  it  is  a  production  of  a  cross  between  Bleotorals  and 
Negrettis;  further,  we  know  that  tiie  blood  which  courses  in  the  vraii  ef 
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ilie  N^pretti  flocks  of  Meditenburg,  and  many  Iriiidwd  flocks  of  PnMia, 
10  near  kin  to  that  which  was  used  at  Kuchelna,  the  place  to  which  the 
«oblest  Silesian  flocks  owe  their  origin,  in  creating  a  new  race— Escurial- 
Negretti.  Then,  in  the  face  of  facts  ahd  evelits  for  which  men  still  living 
fire  evidence,  and  of  which  we  possess  most  rdiable  documents,  how  caa 
the  assertion  be  maintained  that  the  Negretri  race  will  have  a  pemidous 
•fleet  upon  the  natnre  of  the  Electoral  wool-hdr,  will  "Medilenbuii^" 
4«  ?  The  sttpieriority  of  the  flocks  of  Prince  LiCHKOWSKY  was  attained  by 
a  locky  experiment — ^by  a  crossing  of  these  two  races.  Why  should  nd 
m  similar  success  result  from  a  similar  process,  and  ^rhat  dakiger  could  be 
apprehended  from  a  refpetation  of  the  same,  after  the  exp^ence  made  there 
hm  d^ded  iii  fkvorof  this  mixture  of  blood? 

We  may  go  still  fmrthei*  and  assert  that  the  development  of  tiie  Golden 
Plbece  of  Silesia  has  kept  even  pace  with  the  favorable  reception  the  Negretti 
Uood  has  found  in  the  new  race  created  by  and  derived  ftom  composition. 
l?his  is  shown  by  the  most  excelltot  flodce  of  that  phrvince,  in  which  we  often 
sieet  with  pure  types  of  Negrettis,  endowed,  besides  with  so  superior  pr(^ 
vrties  of  the  wool-flbre,  that  hardly  any  thing  better  could  be  desired. 

On  the  strength  of  the  evidence  derived  from  the  above  statements,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Uie  objection  is  mifimnded,  that  &e  Golden 
-PJMoe  of  the  Electoral  flocks  would  be  injured  by  th6  use  of  Negretti  bloody 
«nd  that  by  the  deterioration  of  the  wod,  glory,  honor  atid  revenue  would 
be  lost 

As  to  the  question  whether,  according  to  the  prevailing  junctures  and 
firiices  of  estatesi  it  would  be  advisable  for  tiie  producers  of  wool  in  Silesia 
to  add,  if  not  to  tiie  splendor  and  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Golden  Fleece^ 
yet  to  its  weight,  the  decision  may  safely  be  left  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
banders  there.  The  high  intelligence  predoihinating  in  their  cdrcles,  and 
^te  active  attention  paid  there  to  any  subject  touching  the  breeding  of 
^eep,  prognosticate  that  the  controversies  occasioned  by  the  contention  for 
the  Golden  Fleece,  will  have  their  effects.  The  superior,  powerful  minds  which 
for  a  long  time  devel<^ed  an  energetic  activity  on  the  fleld  of  breeding  noble 
«heep  in  Silesia,  justify  the  expectation  that  that  sacrificing  passion  which 
^nresnopainsandlabor^and  which  is  an  indispensableattribute  of  the  breeder, 
if  tibe  fruit  of  his  endeavors  shall  rise  above  the  modest  efforts  of  mediocrity, 
•i^iU  receive  a  new  impulse  from  the  discussions  of  the  various  opinions.  To 
^itop  and  rest  on  one  of  the  steps  toward  the  pinnacle  of  mentitd  or  industrial 
'progress,  indicates  impending  retrogression.  This  will  not  happen  to  the  pro- 
-iiibtion  of  wool  in  Silesia  if  the  breeder,  as  he  has  done  hitherto,  will  further 
eiftdeavor  to  oonservethe  excellencies  of  the  fleeoe,  and  to  uphold  die  vigorots 
^i|pmism  of  the  aoinsal,  and  to  restore  it  when  it  bebomea  debilitated.  Then 
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Sikfiia  will  again  seoore  ibat  oonsidentble  tevenue  wHc^  the  breeder 
derived  from  the  sale  of  animals  for  breeding  during  several  decennaries, 
making  other  provinces,  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  foreign  countries 
where  Merinos  are  bred,  tributary  to  the  native  country  of  the  Golden 
Fleece ;  and  laige  sums  now  turned  into  other  channels  will  come  back 
thither.  This  loss  is  considerable,  and  is  to  be  deplored  by  breeders  and 
patriots,  in  so  £Bar  Silesia's  loss  enriches  Mechlenburg.  But  if  we  are  not 
xnistaken,  the  way  for  remedying  this  has  been  opened.  It  appears  the 
sheep  breeders  of  Silesia  perceive  that  the  love  of  the  Grolden  Fleece,  if  it 
becomes  a  passion,  and  does  not  embrace  the  vigorous  and  powerful  animal 
itself  must  lead  him  astray.  ''Beneath  palm  trees  no  man  walketh  with 
impunity."  The  excellencies  of  a  breed  raised  to  Idie  highest  pitch  may, 
in  the  long  run,  be  considered  a  valuable  acquision  only  when  the  organie 
constitution  endures^  and  the  original  powerfulness  of  a  robust  body  is  not 
undermined  by  the  constant  effects  of  incestnous  breeding.  In  this  respect 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  principles  of  Negretti  breeding,  as  I  have  tried 
above  to  illustrate  them,  if  judiciously  applied  under  the  junotures  prevail- 
ing in  SUesia,  will  confer  a  blessing  upon  the  Golden  Fleece  ^ere.  The 
revival  of  blood  to  which  the  breeder  must  consent,  will  detract  nothing, 
or  at  least  nothing  essential  firom  the  gold ;  it  will  effect  an  alloyance  which, 
by  its  greater  power  of  resistance,  proves  more  suitable  for  practical  life 
than  the  pure  metal. 

Now,  the  last  objection — the  fifth  of  the  above-stated  charges— is  yet  to 
be  examined.    It  is  asserted — 

1.  That  for  Negretti  wool  much  lower  prices  are  paid  than  for  Electoral 
wool  in  the  corresponding  assortments. 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  feed  requisite  for  Negretti  sheep  is  so  large  that, 
in  spite  of  the  heavier  weight  of  their  fleeces,  the  production  of  wooJ,  by 
Electoral  breeding,  is  less  expensive. 

Of  the  prices  of  electoral  wool,  I  have  spoken  above ;  if  the  Silesian 
product  and  some  isolated  articles  of  the  highest  nobility  produced  in  other 
Prussian  provinces  are  lefb  out  of  the  calculation,  they  are,  in  the  average, 
low  enough  indeed,  and  afford  no  reason  for  advocating  the  breeding  of 
Eleetorals. 

Here  we  must  again  deny  that  the  Negretti  race  does  not  give  the  breeder 
tHe  means  of  producing  a  valuable  wool  endowed  with  excellent  proper- 
ties, and  soldf  according  to  existing  conjanotaHes,  for  80  to  100  Thalers,  and 
Wen  more.  Yea,  We  ten  not  even  admit  that  the  breeder's  task  of  giving 
the  fleece  all  the  properties  distinguishing  a  good  wool,  is  facilitated  by  the 
a^otoral  race;  for  although  #e  will  not  deny  that  a  fineness  of  wool  be- 
longing to  the  higher  sortntents  is  soon  attained  on  thin-skinned  animals. 
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yet  this  is  the  case  only  when  this  property  is  aimed  at  alone  and  one- 
sidedly*  But  there  is  not  much  gained,  for  the  finest  wool  is  not  the  best, 
and  to  make  it  truly  valuable  a  number  of  other  properties  must  be  added, 
among  which  durability  (nerve,  strength,  solidity)  is  the  principal  one.  If 
the  breeder  of  Electorals  does  not  neglect  to  pay  proper  attention  to  this 
sum  of  properties,  and  to  cultivate  each  of  them  without  any  predilection^ 
then  any  feivoritism  as  to  the  material  offered  by  the  Negretti  race  oeasea^ 
and  to  attain  a  cumulation  of  valuable  properties  is  no  more  or  no  less  diffi- 
cult in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Here  it  might  be  asked,  How  then  is  the  tact,  that  chiefly  the  Electoral 
and  kindred  flocks  furnish  the  manufsicturers  of  cloth  with  the  most  excel- 
lent and  dearer  wod,  to  be  explained  in  any  other  way  but  that  it  is  mors 
difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  attain  the  same  object  by  Kegretii 
breeding  ?  We  can  easily  answer  this  objection,  and  show  the  £ELllacy  of 
tiie  assertion  that  the  generality  of  the  efforts  is  valued  according  to  dio 
above,  if  the  breeding  of  Negrettis  does  not  meet  the  highest  demands  in 
one  or  but  few  directions.  The  more  extensive  the  series  of  demands 
made  of  an  animal,  or  of  a  race,  the  leas  rigor  we  must  evince  in  the  judg- 
ment of  individual  pcnnts.  The  breeding  of  Negrettis,  as  long  as  tht 
production  of  wool  is  Ua  principal  object,  and  the  value  of  the  animals  to 
the  butcher  is  a  point  of  lees  importance,  will,  like  the  breeding  of  Elea- 
torals,  produce  a  fine,  equal,  true,  noble  and  powerlnl  wool,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  large  quantity  upon  a  robust  body,  preventiug  any  over- 
growth. It  willingly  renounces  the  honor  of  bringing  the  dearest  product 
to  market,  and,  keeping  aloof  of  any  one-sidedness  in  its  efforts,  it  directs 
its  attention  equally  to  the  points  which  will  permanently  secure  the  pro- 
fitableness of  Merino  breeding.  But  that  the  breeder  of  Negretds  is  able 
to  reach,  if  not  the  highest  pitch  of  nobility,  yet  such  a  grade  as  even  the 
breeders  of  Escurials  must  acknowledge  as  a  fi^tvorable  result  of  eSoitB 
aiming  at  fineness  and  nob^ty  of  wool,  is  proved  by  the  flocks  above- 
mentioned. 

Kow,  having  answered  the  ficst  point  of  the  objection  as  to  the  quali^ 
and  price  of  the  Negretti  woo},  and  turning  to  the  question  what  quanti^ 
of  feed  is  requisite  for  individuals  of  the  one  or  the  other  race,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  remark  that,  as  the  contention  lor  the  golden  fleece  was  not 
brought  to  a  final  decision,  this  point  also  was  not  ftilly  illustrated.  An 
occasional  report  stated  that  the  animals  of  a  Negretti  stock-flock  in  Meck- 
lenburg received,  on  an  average,  an  equivalent  of  four  pounds  of  hay  per 
head  during  the  winter,  and  as  the  other  party  estimated  the  quantity  of 
£ded  during  the  winter  required  by  Escurial  sheep  at  $m  equivalent  of  tw 
poundp  cf  hay  per  head,  the  oondosion  wai  dxawn  from  these  atali- 
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ments  that  the  Negretti  sheep  in  general,  and  the  M^lenbnrg  flocks  in 
particular,  require  twice  as  much  feed  as  the  individuals  of  Escurial  flocks.* 
This  condnsion,  certainly,  is  incorrect.  First,  the  above  estimate  of  four 
pounds  of  hay  as  the  requisite  winter  feed  for  a  Negretti  sheep  is  taken 
from  a  stoi^-flock  having  an  extensive  sale  of  animals  for  breeding,  but 
such  a  flock  can  not  be  considered  a  reliable  basis  for  calculating  the  quan- 
tity of  feed  requisite  for  the  race,  because  the  principles  governing  the 
feeding  of  such  flocks  are  different  from  those  governing  the  feeding  of 
flocks  from  among  which  no  animals  are  sold  for  breeding,  and  whose 
principal  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  wooL  A  stock- flock  which 
shall  attract  and  captivate  {mrchasers  must  contain,  flrst,  excellent  animals 
for  breeding ;  and,  second,  make  that  pleasing  and  even  charming  imprea- 
sion  which  well-fed  animals  will  never  &il  to  make.  This  most  necessary 
requisite,  the  result  of  opulent  feeding,  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
youthful  freshness  even  to  older  animals  having  long  remained  in  the  flock 
for  breeding  purposes, — this  requisite,  I  say,  can  not  be  overiooked  by  any 
one  who  has  closely  observed  the  management  oE  a  renowned  stock-flod^, 
jmd  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rations  of  stock-flocks,  in  which  the 
grains  surely  taking  e£Eect  are  of  great  impoartance  and  are  never  missinx, 
can  not  furnish  any  information  as  to  what  quantity  of  feed  is  required,  by 
an  economical  management^  in  order  to  ke^  the  animals,  as  our  venerable 
Elappe  most  pertinentiy  expresses  it,  in  the  proper  husbandly  condition 
The  remedy  to  make  the  body  as  well  as  the  fleeoe  of  every  individual  in 
the  flock  appear  in  the  most  favoraUe  light,  by  giving  them  plenty  of 
nourishing  feed,  is  resorted  to  wherever  the  sale  of  bucks  is  a  paying  busi- 
ness; and  it  is  known  in  Mechlenbuig  as  well  as  in  Silesia,  that  this  end 
can  not  be  accomplished  by  an  equivalent  of  two  pounds  of  hay  per  head. 
The  puzzling  question  often  put  by  customers  to  the  managers  of  stock- 
flocks,  What  feed,  and  how  much  of  it  is  given  to  the  sheep  ?  is  hard  to 
answer,  and  is  fiequenfly  evaded.  The  answers  are  very  different,  and 
seldom  satisfy  the  questioners;  as,  for  instance,  the  classic  reply  of  a  Sile- 
sian  breeder:  '* My  sheep  reeeive  enough  to  be  flUedl"  which  is  both 
cautious  and  caddid. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  exist  any  considerable  differences  in  the 
quantity  of  feed  required  by  different  stock-flocks,  they  may  belong  to  the 
Electoral  or  to  the  Negretti  race ;  neither  can  I  accede  to  the  qpinioiu^thati 
under  ordinary  circumstances  when  the  sale  of  animals  for  breeding  is  not 
made  a  business,  the  Negretti  sheep  requires  strongs  feed  than  the  Electoral 
Here,  of  course,  I  presume  that  the  individuals  of  both  races  are  almqst 

^  I  repeftt  Ifaat  here,  and  in  «lii8  wbole  «MJ,  1  o<nuite  <"  EUoto^ 
ifnoo jma,  and  oae  Uiera  ••  looh. 
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equatlj  noble  and  thoiOTigIit>recl,  althongh  their  pecnllkr  properties  mitj 
be  different  It  might  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  breeding  of  KegretAs 
moving,  with  all  its  demands  and  necessary  presumptions,  within  a  calti- 
vated  race,  will  lose  its  ground,  as  soon  as  the  breeding,  keeping  and  feed- 
ing of  the  animals  do  not  satisfy  the  demands  always  made  by  a  race,  to 
which  we  may  apply  the  epithet  "  thoroughbred,**  until  a  better  name 
i^all  be  found.  Under  circumstances  where  these  demands  can  not  be  sat* 
isfled— in  the  fir^  stages  of  agricultural  development,  where  the  elements 
neoess&ry  to  make  noble  animals  thrive  are  i^anting — ^where  such  animaSs 
aire  desirable  as  are  frugal  and  insensible  of  any  injustice  done  them,  and 
Ifrhich,  lirom  generation  to  generation,  learn  always  better  to  bear  hunger 
teilnporarily  or  permanently,  without  entirely  stopping  rtleir  iscanty  yield — 
there  is  not  the  place  for  the  breeding  of  Negrettis,  but  neither  can  the 
lioble  Electoral  sheep  thrive  there.  Either  of  thete  iraoes  placed  in  such 
h  condition  Mil  lose  its  peculiiEu*  properlieii,  and,  smking  loWer  and  lowier 
by  degrees,  they  become  at  last  a  nameless  and  raceless  rabble.  For  suc*h 
oirctimstances  Which  still  prevail  here  and  there,  and  can  not  be  change 
let  p^resent,  the  modest  Merino  sheep  will  maintain  its  importance,  becaute 
it  Will  always  produce  enough,  in  proportion  to  the  attention  and  feed  St 
receives,  if  it  does  not  perish  in  wet  years,  to  Which  it  can  hot  become 
Iftdcostomed.  We  should  flatter  these-  animals,  but  insult  Saxonia  or  the 
Spanish  convert,  if  we  would  number  them  among  the  Electoral  or  Escu- 
rial  race  on  account  of  their  little  bit  of  hunger-fme  wool.  If  we  should 
create  them  a  race,  and  Were  at  a  loss  for  a  pertinent  name,  it  would  seem 
mc^t  approprate  to  baptize  them  "  Hunger  race,"  or  "  Bscurial  race,"  if  the 
latter  should  not  be  offensive  because  of  its  similarity  with  the  honorable 
**E3curials." 

Agriculture  is  farther  developed,  feeding  materials  are  augmented  in 
tiie  same  proportion,  and  the  object  of  keeping  sheep  is  changed,  namely, 
to  effect  an  adequate  realization  of  the  agricultural  products  of  which  a 
copious  measure  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  breeding  of  Merinos,  in  otheir 
Words,  to  sel^t  a  race  which  is  distinguised  not  by  its  capability  of  bear- 
ing hunger,  but  by  its  ability  of  paying  amply  for  the  feed  it  tweives. 
TfTow,  then,  the  breeding  of  Negrettis  enters  upon  a  competition  With  the 
breeding  of  Escurials;  now  the  questions  arise,  which  of  these  two  thor- 
oughbred races  shall  be  chosen,  be  it  for  breeding  them  in  their  puri^  <Mr 
lor  crossing;  which,  if  any,  differences  haVe  been  observed  in  the  quantity 
of  feed  required  by  either?  Here  I  reiterate  what  I  have  said  above, 
namely,  that,  without  regard  to  such  unessential  differences  as  are  oondi- 
iioned  by  the  individual  character  of  some  animals,  by  the  different  weight 
^f  the  individuak  of  this  or  that  flock,  &o.,  the  assertion  that  the  Negretti 
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i}ieep  reqmies  move  feed  ihm  the  Escurial  ajieep,  on  a  g^nend  av^ra^, 
o^nnot  be  maiixtaiiied.  Bat  tliis  holds  good  ovjj  imder  the  copdition  and, 
preauioptioA  that  the  Escxuial  flooks  in  the  full  pos^essfo^  of  the  peculi^ 
properties  of  this  race,  is  free  firom.oyergrowtb^  whioh  seems  not  frequently 
to  be  the  case,  especially  where  inter-breediqg  "was  caitried  on,  and,  by  se- 
cluding the  fioct;,  inoeetuQQS  breeding  approm^hed  n^oarer  and  i;iearer,  or 
T^aa  even  favored,  according  to  principle.  Merino  sheep  overgroini  or  dis>- 
poeed  to  overgrowth  do  not  hold  out  well  and  require  much  feed;  a^^i 
therefore,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  requisite  quwtity  of  feed  will  b^ 
leep,  when  the  place  of  such  a  flock  is  occupied  by  another  of  the  same 
number  belonging  to  the  Kegretti  race,  or  when  the  constitution  of  the 
posterity  is  invigorated  by  the  use  of  powerful  bucks  and  the  admixture  of 
^eeh  blood. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Blsyeb-Fbibdbichsbebg  whose  oommunicationa 
01^  the  breeding  of  Negrettis  and  its  results,  as  shown  above,  (Georgine, 
1860,  rV.  number  IV.)  confirms  what  I  have  stated.    He  says: 

"  The  Negrettis  possess  an  essential  point  of  superiority  by  their  feeding 
much  easier  and  better  than  the  Electorals ;  with  me,  they  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  same  pasture,  which  has  been  poor  enough  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  they  certainly  are  in  better  condition  than  the  Escuriuls." 
When  the  Escurial  flock  is  not  affected  by  overgrowth,  even  in  the  first 
stages,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  vigorous  animals,  then,  I  reiterate,  their 
keeping  will  require  no  more  and  no  less  feed  than  the  keeping  of  Ke- 
gretti  sheep.  Hereby  I  express  not  an  opinion  based  merely  on  hasty  ob- 
servations, but  it  is  my  full  conviction  derived  firom  experiments  made  in 
the  feeding  of  flocks  of  both  race&  The  manor  at  this  place  possesses  a 
small  Negretti  flock,  comprising  about  800  head,  to  which  several  Mech- 
lenburg  flocks  have  contributed,  whose  wool  was  sold,  for  the  last  five 
years,  at  an  average  price  of  85  Thalers  per  cwt,  and  which  yields  an 
average  weight  of  fleece  of  about  8^  pounds  custom-housje  weight  per 
heady  including  the  lambs.  The  requisite  feed  per  head  is  calculated  at  1.86 
pound  of  dry  substance,  at  a  proportion  of  nutritious  matter  like  1:5. 

When  I  compare  herewith  the  quantity  of  food  required  by  flocks^  of 
the  Escurial  race,  if  the  animals  shall  thrive  and  keep  the  estimable  char- 
acter of  their  wool,  then  I  do  not  find  that  a  smaller  quantity  than  the 
i^bove  given  would  suffice  to  feed  them;  nay,  my  own  experience  and  nu- 
merous feed-tables  from  other  establishments,  made  out  with  scrupulous 
accuracy,  prove  that  every  well  fed  Escurial  flock  which  is  managed  ac- 
cording to  conect  economical  principles  and  receives  proper  attention^ 
shows  a  consumption  of  feed  approximately  corresponding  to  the  above 
i^ted  ration. 
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I  wish  that  I  might  hare  been  saccesafal  in  illoatrating  and  lefating 
the  objections  and  doubts  against  the  breeding  of  the  Negretti  sheep.    I 
Irish  this,  becanse  I  am  fhlly  conyinced  that  the  new  system  will  mark  ont 
to  the  production  of  Merino  wool  those  paths  in  which  it,  steadily  pro- 
gressing, may  continue  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  time,  and  not 
be  obliged  to  avoid  the  competition  from  foreign  countries.     An  improve- 
ment in  the  agricultural  interests,  appropriate  breeding  and  careful  keeping 
of  the  animals  must  combine,  if  the  efforts  to  obtain  from  the  Merino 
sheep  a  good  cloth-wool  in  lafge  quantities  shall  succeed.    The  material 
for  accomplishing  this  end — the  Negretti  sheep — ^is  at  the  command  of  for- 
eign countries  engaging  in  the  production  of  Merino  wool,  as  well  as  at  ours, 
but  we  need  not  apprehend  that  the  conditions,  sine  qua  non^  of  a  success- 
ful breeding  of  Negrettis  jast  mentioned,  will  be  fulfilled  beyond  the  ocean 
as  soon  as  animals  of  this  race  can  be  transported  to  those  foreign  coun- 
tries.   Further,  we  need  not  apprehend  that  the  better  quality  of  our  arti- 
cle will  not  be  fully  appreciated  and  command  adequate  priced  on  our 
markets;  for  whatever  improvements,  by  means  of  ingenious  machines 
and  methods  of  process,  the  manufacturer  may  avail  himself,  and  however 
^BO*  his  art  in  concealing  the  Ikults  of  a  defective  wool  may  go,  yet  he  will 
be  compelled  there  to  purchase  his  supply  for  manufiacturing  the  finer  arti- 
cles, where  the  sheep-breeder  succeeds  most  easily  in  producing  a  faultless 
wooL    This  is  an  appeasing  comfort  to  the  breeders  in  all  these  regions  of 
our  country  where  the  meat-market  is  not  remunerative,  and  where  there 
is,  as  jet,  no  prospect  of  making  the  breeding  of  sheep  more  profitable 
by  developing  the  fattening  quality  of  the  flock  and  by  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  meat    Under  these  junctures  prevailing  most  extensively  in 
our  more  northern  districts,  it  is  peremptorily  demanded  of  the  agricul- 
turist to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  the  production  of  wool,  and,  by  a 
heavy  weight  of  fleece  and  a  valuable  article,  to  secure  such  revenues  as 
are  not  exceeded  by  those  of  the  breeder  who  keeps  an  eye  upon  the  de- 
mands of  a  remunerative  meat-market,  and  endeavors  to  meet  it    The 
opinion  gaining  more  and  more  ground,  that  the  greatest  riches  in  wool 
and  the  most  excellent  quality  of  the  Merino  wool  are  not  incompatible, 
but  even  properties  susceptible  of  combination  and  the  urging  necessity  of 
preventing,  in  this  way,  a  decrease  of  the  profitableness  of  the  Merino 
breeding,  where  it  is  confined  principally  to  the  production  of  wool,  must 
make  more  and  more  friends  to  the  breeding  of  Negrettis.    It  will  give  a 
new  and  vigorous  impulse  to  the  establishment  in  all  those  regions  which| 
under  the  existing  agricultural  circumstances,  cannot  do  without  sheep 
bearing  excellent  wool,  in  a  large  quantity. 
I  have  endeavored  to  expose  the  defects  of  Escorial  breeding;  and  as  I 
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am  oonscious  of  not  haying  colored  any  picture  too  yividlj,  I  may 
expect  to  receive  the  approbation  of  those  breeders  who  have  long  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  Electoral  breeding.  This  I  may  hope  only  of  those 
breeders  who  in  managing  their  flocks,  are  governed  by  considerations  of 
agricultural  economy.  This  is  not  always  the  case.  Passion  may  incite  a 
&fiicinated  adorer  of  the  fineness,  nobility  and  elegance  of  the  wool  fibre 
to  develop  these  properties  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  possibly 
attainable,  no  matter  how  small  the  net  profits  pf  his  establishment  may 
be.  He  is  compensated  for  this  loss  by  the  just  pride  of  furnishing  the 
gladly  surprised  manufacturer  with  the  most  excellent  product  of  which 
the  breeding  of  the  Merino  sheep  is  capable,  for  manufacturing  the  cost- 
liest textures,  and  thinks  the  loss  in  the  revenue  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  moral  satisfiiction  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  having  contributed 
to  the  preservation  of  the  honor  of  Merino  breeding  in  Germany.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  are  not  very  rare,  even  in  our  selfish  times  so  much 
attached  to  lucre. 

If  we  except  this  minority  of  those  brei  ders  whose  measures  are  regu- 
lated by  other  motives  than  agricultural  revenues,  the  expectation  seems 
not  to  be  unfounded,  that  the  principles  forming  the  character  of  the  breed- 
ing of  Negrettis  will  be  more  generally  adc^ted,  and  that  consequently,  at 
no  distant  day,  the  Electoral  race  will  be  superceded  whenever  the  state  of 
agriculture  guarantees  that  thoroughbred  flocks  will  thrive. 

It  may  appear  more  doubtful  whether  the  new  system  will  always  dis. 
tinctly  discern  its  object  and  pursue  in  an  unbiassed  manner  the  paths 
marked  out  for  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  views  of  a  portion  of  the 
advocates  of  the  modern  race  justify  the  apprehension  that  onesided  efforts 
which  have  so  seriously  injured  and  brought  down  the  breeding  of  £Iec- 
lorals,  will  also  in  this  case  arrest  favorable  results. 

No  cultivated  race  in  the  world  is  so  reliable  that  the  breeder  may  care- 
leafij  glide  along  with  it,  like  the  skipper  in  a  safe  canoe  on  a  wide,  deep 
river;  we  navigate  a  deceptive  channel,  and  the  helm  has  to  be  managed 
with  a  cautious  attention,  if  we  will  avoid  breakers  and  keep  the  crafl 
afloat  We  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  describe  some  of  the  rapids 
and  breakers  in  the  new  channel  of  Negretti  breeding,  which  might  prove 
dangerous  to  us.    Among  these  I  mention : 

1.  Regardkss  cultivation  of  the  Jolds,  In  the  Electoral  race  the  folding 
of  the  skin  was  repudiated,  and  was  only  suffered  to  show  a  sign  of  itself 
on  the  neck,  in  order  to  prevent  any  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  wool. 
Thus,  art  created  the  animal  shaped  like  the  gazelle,  with  folded,  thin,  and 
dosely  fitting  skin.  The  tendency  of  Negretti  breeding  was  oifferent; 
what  the  breedmg  of  Electorals  had  extorted  from  the  plasticity  ot  the 
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race  appeared  as  a  yiolatioa  of  nature  and  overgrowth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
breeders  of  Negrettis,  whose  eflEbrts  aimiDg  at  appropriate  forms  of  body, 
extension  of  the  wool-field  completely  covered,  and  density  of  the  skin, 
did  Ml  justice  to  the  animals  full  of  folds,  with  which  they  hoped  to  attain 
their  ends  sooner. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  smooth,  foldless  skin  of  the  Merino  sheep 
seldom  furnishes  the  means  for  creating  the  greatest  density  in  the  grcw^ 
d  the  wool ;  the  efiEbrts  to  give  the  flock  this  property  constituting  the 
heavy  weight  of  fleece,  of  course,  £sivored  those  animals  whose  wrinkled 
skin,  densely  folded  all  over  the  body,  distinguished  them  even  as  lambs; 
because  experience  showed  that  among  them  there  were  found  the  indi- 
viduals richest  in  wooL  Here  they  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  fibres  upon  the  folds,  in  comparison  with  the  wool  standiug 
beside  it  upon  the  foldless  skin,  was  not  gratifying ;  but  if  they  would  not 
renounce  the  anticipated  profits,  they  could  not  be  over  scrupulous,  and 
had  to  take  the  inferior  wool  from  the  folds  in  the  bargain.  The  cautious 
breeder  left  the  decision  to  the  worth  of  the  wool  and  to  the  scales,  whether 
the  more  wrinkled  animal  be  also  the  more  profitable  and  practical  one, 
since  the  fold  of  the  skin  was  only  a  means  to  attain  his  end,  but  not  the 
end  itself.  He  observed  that  the  skin  richest  in  folds  did  not  always  show 
the  densest  growth  of  wool,  but  that  in  this  case,  by  a  regardless  cultiva- 
tion of  tiie  folds,  without  restriction  or  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wool,  an 
overgrowtii  may  be  effected,  in  which  there  appears  a  luxuriance  of  the 
skin  witiiout  fullness  of  fleece,  and  the  feed  is  wasted  for  a  useless  produc- 
tion— skin  and  yolk — ^in  abundance.  Further,  it  was  observed  that  if  the 
quality  of  tiie  wool  on  the  fold  of  the  skin  is  too  much  disregarded,  the 
latter  at  last  will  be  clothed  with  a  hair  similar  to  that  of  the  dog  or  goat, 
which  will  spread  over  the  whole  fleece  to  such  an  extent  as  to  detract  con- 
siderably from  its  value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  feasible, 
by  cautious  and  careful  breeding,  to  secure  to  the  large  folds  around  the 
neck,  on  tiie  belly,  at  tiie  root  of  the  tail,  and  on  the  leg,  if  not  a  finely* 
curled,  yet  it  mild,  soft  and  undulating,  glossy  hair,  and  to  the  smaller  folds 
of  the  skin  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  a  wool,  which  as  to  fineness, 
character  and  formation  of  staple,  was  apparentiy  inferior  to  the  wool 
growing  by  its  side  only  to  the  third  shearing,  but  after  that  could  hardly 
be  distbguished  from  the  adjoining  staples  of  the  smooth  skin. 

In  consideration  of  such  results,  of  which  all  prominent  Negretti  flocks 
may  boast,  we  must  denounce  the  tendency  which  we  have  designated 
above  by  the  term  of  regardless  ailHvation  offolds^  as  blamable  and  injuri* 
ous  to  tiie  good  cause.  According  to  it  the  lai^est  number  of  folds  is 
denned  tiie  highest  grade  of  the  originality  of  the  race,  and  without  regard 
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to  the  weight  of  t)ie  fle^^  the  density  of  tho  sMn,  andl  tli9  nature  of  ^ 
hair  upon  the  skiii  of  the  fold,  the  animal  is  oonsidered  the  more  yalaabl^ 
^e  n^ore  monstcous  it  appears  in  this  particular.  Therein  we  oan]|;iot  ^ee^ 
apj  originali^  of  race,  but  only  an  original  view  and  strange  taste,  whloj^ 
p^nst  have  a  detrimental  effeot  upon  the  profitableneqs  of  breeding. 

2t  JRegar^Bess  effort^  to  increase  th^  ^fwmtUy  ofwooL  The  un&yorable  ra^ 
f  nl(s  of  ^e  efiEbrts  to  produce  th^  finest  wool  by  the  breeding  of  Electoral^ 
could  liot  £Edl  V>  astonish  the  agriculturist  calculating  more  cloedy  now 
than  formerly.  A  change  of  views  was  brought  about,  and  the  reaction 
Q^n  paused  the  breeder  to  fidl  from  one  ext^reme  into  the  oihcTt  The  ft^e* 
lu^  of  wool|  which  in  many  c^ses  it  had  cost  the  efforts  of  a  generation  tp 
bring  to  this  state  of  perfection,  was  sacrificed  with  a  certain  self-compla* 
OCQcy;  the  nobility,  the  equality^  the  truthfulness  of  the  wool  were 
}}(^9fl^ed,  and  surrendered  to  the  blind  deiuands  for  large  quantities  pi 
wopL  It  seen^ed  to  be  advantageous  and  timely  to  break  with  the  things 
gwe  by,  to  forget  the  estab^shed  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  wool  flbriQS  andt 
^i^Jei  9nd  to  m{\|ce  ^e  further  process  dependent  on  the  principle  *'t|iat 
fci^noe  piu#t  go  baiskward." 

^^Nunguam  retrorsr^mr^  the  greeting  with  which  the  advocate  of  retrogrea-r 
wm  ifas  ieceive4  at  oue  of  the  finest  festivals  of  our  days,  also  ought  to 
be  a  warning  adnxopitiofi  to  ns  in  our  industrial  efforts. 

If  the  opinion  were  cojrrect,  which  declares  it  impossible  to  oon;ibine  a 
^eavy  weight  of  fleece  with  those  qualities  requisite  in  an  excellent  dpth? 
WOqI,  then  this  ppasioa  for  quantity,  and  nothing  but  quantity,  might  pass^ 
but  since  this  combination  is  feasible,  as  has  been  evidently  proved  by 
m  iuteljigent  br^edipg  of  ^Tegyettis,  with  proper  regard  to  wool,  i^  must 
bp  can9idered  a  precipitatipu  of  thin^ps,  if  we,  in  adopting  the  Negretti  bree4 
jj^  the  place  of  the  ¥)s(Hurial,  would  npt  save  as  many  ^  pofssible  of  thf 
superior  qualities  of  the  latter  ri^qe,  but  throiir  away  the  good  things  witi 
^e  evil  We  uwt  Uft  »p  a  ypioe  pf  waning  when  we  hear  of  the  ^ee: 
iffij^  of  a  buck  fiv  JSspurial  flocks  "rich  in  poverty  and  nobility"  an^e^ 
with  reu^arks  hke  the  following:  **l  do  not  care  for  fineneaa  and  tha  like| 
I  ne(9d  a  buck  witd  wjiskj  {o}df^  which  has  famished  %  heavy  weight  pf 
fle^oe."  Such  purch|is^»  are  gpod  customers  for  a  number  of  Negrej^i 
flpoks  whpee  proprietprs  endeavor  to  furnish  the  m^Uerial  for  this  t^ste^  jm^ 
with  th0  afid  pf  %  Uttle  Apcfc^  poGu^  a  nice  aud  profitable  bu^inwi  may  bf 
don0  with  such  men^  &uch  and  similar  views  are  not  essential  to  the  breed? 
aAg  <^  Negrettis;  and  if  the  fonuer  breeder  of  Esourials,  wishing  to  iflif 
yvove  his  flock  by  ITegretti  bipod,  will  look  about,  he  will  find  thitt  nn/i^ j 
ftpck  floeki  pffer  him  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  pmipiaJs  for  l^ree^^ni^ 
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which  will  lumish  him  with  the  desired  quantity  of  wool,  without  depnr* 
ing  bis  flock  of  its  innate  superiority  of  fleece. 

Yet  I  must  repeatedly  and  expressly  remark,  that  in  this  connection  I 
always  presume  such  agricultural  ooigunctures  as  render  it  not  advisable 
to  cultivate  the  fittteniog  propensity  of  the  Merino  sheep  and  enhance  its 
worth  to  the  butcher,  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  wool ;  that  I,  in 
$  word,  hitherto  have  spoken  of  sheep  kept  for  producmg  wool,  and  of 
l^reedin/a;  them  for  that  purpose  in  connection  with  the  production  of  doth- 
wooL 

But  the  thing  is  otherwise  if  remunerative  meat-prices  and  a  sure  sale 
of  fattened  animals  induce  the  agriculturist  to  breed  sheep  for  the  sake  of 
their  meat  Surely  there  are  junctures  in  which,  even  in  connection  with 
proportionately  satis&ctory  and  encouraging  prices  of  fat  sheep,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  adopt  the  English  breeds  or  their  crosses  with  Merinos  in  the 
place  of  the  latter  race,  but  in  which  it  appears  to  be  more  profitable  to 
keep  the  Merino  sheep,  and  to  develop  and  cultivate  its  fattening  quality 
as  £Eur  as  the  race  admits  of  it  Then  the  tendency  in  breeding  becomes 
another  one.  The  excellency  requisite  in  a  doA-ioool^  to  pass  for  a  valua- 
ble article  and  command  a  high  price,  is  derived  from  a  combination  of 
properties,  which  have  been  mentioned  so  often  in  this  essay  that  I  need 
not  repeat  them  here.  To  keep  them  all  combined  in  the  highest  possible 
state  of  perfection,  is  a  feasible  end,  even  with  the  addition  of  quantity. 
But  if  another  new  demand  is  added,  namely,  that  the  animal  shall  excel  by 
those  properties  which  are  requisite  in  sheep  bred  for  the  sake  of  their 
meat,  without  any  loss  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  wool,  then  the 
9um  of  these  demands  can  not  be  satisfied.    If  the  market  demands  the 

£  reduction  of  meat  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  practical  in  the  breeding  of 
[erinos,  and  if  the  establishment  possesses  sufficient  feeding  material  to 
make  the  operation  successful,  then  the  breeder  must  give  up  the  produo 
tion  of  a  noble  cloth- wool,  and  engage  in  the  more  modest  production  of 
card-wool ;  for  the  sum  of  the  properties  reqtdsite  for  the  latter  are  more 
Kmited,  and  the  demands  made  by  the  manufacturer  of  a  good  card- wool,  is 
more  easily  satisfied  in  connection  with  an  increasing  production  of  meat* 
l%en  the  production  of  wool  is  less  troublesome,  because  the  breeder  is 
leUeved  of  the  anxious  attention  he  has  to  pay  to  the  preservation  of 
tibe  large  sum  of  properties  requisite  in  a  good  doth-wool,  and  hence  he 
meets  with  no  serious  obstacles  in  making  his  animal  better  qualified  for 
the  production  of  meat  As  is  the  case  with  the  English  races,  the  produc- 
tion of  card-wool  will  occupy  the  fore-ground,  where  the  Merino  race  oooh 
■titutes  the  material  for  breeding  to  further  the  production  of  meat.  Thd 
price  of  that  article  of  wool,  of  course,  is  considerably  depressed  by  the 
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gieai  oonsTunption  at  home  andfirom  abroad,  yet  the  reTenue  derired  from 
the  Bale  of  wool  maj  still  be  aatis&ctorj  if  the  flock  yields  a  heavy  weight 
of  fleeces.  The  riches  in  wool  in  a  flock  piodadng  card-wool,  which,  at 
the  samei  time^  is  kept  and  bred  for  tlie  production  of  meat,  will  be  the 
chief  among  the  properties  whieh  should  be  cnltiyated.  Under  the^  jonc- 
torei^  snch  stock  flocks  as  are  frequently  foand  in  France  are  of  incalcola- 
Ue  yalne.  The  Gterman  Merino  breeds  also  present  a  very  desirable  ma- 
terial for  breeding,  for  the  abore-stated  purposes,  as  is  shown  by  several 
flocks  of  Mechlenburg  bred  with  this  tendency,  and  among  these  that  of 
Boldebuck,  aboye-mentioned  Though  the  blood  of  the  latter,  and  kin- 
dred stock  flocks,  is  not  adapted  for  improving  flodo  whirii  «i^  brM  tm 
^  production  of  a  noble  doth-wool^  yet  it  is  desixable  and  valuable  for 
the  production  of  Merino  card-wool,  in  cpunectton  with  the  productioi^  oi^ 
meat 
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j^,PnmimdMi£ha0m^(k^Waoifhfy)»'*4mci9^ 
■  Theprtwnt  is  Ml  txmatihiMir^ip^^^BhimrfifikBwaa^m 
tt««aofo«ro<nmtry.  tr«««r  tke  Btb»d«  of  *e  Mgk  pn«- p«d  to 
thu  TtM  material,  piodaotion  has  inowased  far  more  lapidly  dunng  thft 
i^^^yean^  at  any  pieoeding  period.  The  United  SWea  oenaua 
^  tT^mbS^of  diei  in  the  United  SUtea,  in  1850,  as  21.728^, 
aad  in  1860  as  22,168,105  »  an  increase  of  but  fr.ro  per  cent  in  to  y««. 
S  ihe  latter  number,  there  were  in  the  loyal  States  •nd-Terntoru-s  W,- 
«51 828  +  In  1862,  a  much  larger  proportion  than  usual,  and  m  1868, 
nJ^lrit  entire  number  of  breeding  sheep  in  the  country,  of  good  age^ 
•Ar«  «ved  ftom  ihe  usual  diminution  caused  by  sUughtering  the  fleshy 
r«.^d  proportionately  few  ewe  lambs  were  sold  in  eiiher  Jf  <«>  *!«• 
Etcher  K  we  assume  that  the  annual  increase  of  our  sheep,  indadiDg 
Seeders  and  non-breeders,  is  ^  per  cent;  ihat  half  of  Ais  increa«  « 
ewes;  andihatten  per  cent  will  cover  the  number  of  breeingaheep 
which  are  annually  drafted  fiom  flocks  for  old  age,  which  die  of  disease, 
or  are  destroyed  by  casualties,  (and  especially  that  worst  of  all  casuataas 
^o-)^BtiilhaTe,fi)r  ihe  past  year,  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent  m 
bteedine  sheep,  leaving  wethers  out  of  view. 

The  wntlemen  in  the  U.  &  Department  of  Agriculture  inform  me,  that 
from  tlit  data  collected  from  the  correspondence  of  that  office,  they  esb- 
^  ihe  entire  increase  of  1868,  (including  wethers,)  at  twenty-five  per 
oent  and  the  entile  increase  of  the  hist  four  years  at  forty  per  cent,  or 
7,800,681  sheep,  which,  added  to  ihe  previous  number,  gives  an  aggregate 

.^rf,  154.661.  to  the  rrtmifr<miInM«iL"  lt,kefld.stateme«tfh)«  tfce  .rttote  oo^ 
rSSii^  ^«-f«*  •' Sheep  H«rt«.ary/' to  tl«  Itap«t  oft^^ 

Tie  Si-**'.  O-loT^  —  -ttoto  Mioe.  that  «ft«  ««  t*-^  ^  *• 
*,,^-. ...1.  m«t  ttindM  to  flie  temtor  wtatm.  tecwue  m»t  owned  by  JtoMW,  Mti.- 


iML«*tofaiet«w«i»*»«'»W«^"'*  .._«.  ....mi. 
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of  2&,5$1,8&9  now  in  the  loyal  Statea,  wbioh  k  1|882,944  moie  than  the 
;M(a  xuMnbor  in  aU  the  States  in  186^^ 

Ii^Qgy^dthia^luxuto  mthet  higlu  ^e  o£  the  border  byitt  St&tdb 
)kMt  b^ea  n^yaged  l;gr  waf ,  and  the  probftbility  is  ikat  t^oif  ntimber  6t 
iriba^  hm  90t  muc^  iiu^cea^d^aiiiQeihelaat  tT,  S.  oensos  was  taken,  t  aih 
jwrfc  diqpopad  to  put  tf>o  enjiiy  inqreag^  oM863  at  more  ihan  twenty  p^ 

it  certafailjr  hai  be«a  ya^dy  nMro  n^  ihai^  ibia— ^fffc^ently  rap^ 
««N4n  soma  of  the  9etr  Slal^iaid  Terri^HMa,  for  a  p^i^  of  s^yeral  y^ 
iwiUdlitiroeJuaapk&  Thp  Si  Pai4  Fi^i^ivos  liie  loUoiiTiBg  sl^tisti^ 
;aC  wool  ptgodjaqikm  ig  Mi»gw)la; 

No.  of  dieep.  JMi  of  wool  cUppedr 

W0.«««««^..*.. 4 SO  600'pdandf,  " 

1859 , 4,606  V,«W       « 

'     i8(W nm  »»*w     ** 

l#il. W...W .••.« l6,ao9  7(M)to      " 

'       laiOM<..«»..^.4«o..<o.« ....4l7$fi^  500,000       << 

Vbe  iieopb  of  Aaft  Slate  aatipipiite  that  wh«A  i^ 
on  1806,  ihei^  floeka  iriU  hiiTia  iiifsreaso4  to  SOQiOOb  aheep^  and  tb^  ^^o^ 
clip  to  2,000,000. 

'  Iq  a  p^MNT  iwA  hafetoe  tli^  Culi&cnia  State  Agr^qoltmal  Sc^elgr,,  by 
Jaraei  K  Pcrkilifl^  Sooitlai^  of  the  Caafon^a  Wool  Oioweia'  Asaodatioi), 
it  is  estimated  that  the  kiipmng  wtovmtB  of  wool  wece  ^cod^e^d  ^  that 
State  in  the  years  indicated: 

ML:....., 175^000  ^KMUitt.       iabl.«»... ...... t,9rhjWf9UfBM. 

]aMu..i..,4...«««,4  8aa»oo9     <<         laoo ; 3,2eo,ooo     «* 

ia6« .,., 800,000       **  1861.,. .» 4,600,000       ** 

18fi7.,.., 1,100,000       ^  1862 ...5,530,000       ** 

isfed 1,428,361       ^  lk63. ,.,,.... 6,fi57,10a       « 

7he  highest  ayerage  quarterly  prices  paid  for  wool  dnriiig  the  thift^- 

fiye  yeara  which  dosed  with  1861,  Wei 

60e.  for  coarse ;  and  the  two  first  nam( 

.bat  through  a  sit^le  quartet — the  thir< 

quartenf,  or  two  years  and  three  inc 

medium  60c.  per  pound.    IDuiing  seye 

.ayeraged  60a,  and  during  three  of  thei 

whole  thirty-fiyeyeais,  fine  wool  ayerag 

0.,  and  eoarae  86  6-10th8  c»  per  pound. 

included  Saxon^  grade  Saxon,  and  choic 

the  mediu9i  included  American  Merin( 

,qoaxae  included  one-fourth  America^  It 

^   The  p^sriod  of  thirty-fiye  years  abot< 

establishment  o£  tm  weokax  am&nfiMtww  ^  aqy. Inpad  ^d  pfirflMpent 
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basis,  and  represents  our  woolen  interests  under  every  variety  of  dbfcum- 
ftanoes,  and  in  every  phase  of  prosperity  and  adversity.  Eight  diflfereijt 
woolen  tariffii  were  in  force— some  of  them,  like  that  of  1828,  stimuk^ng 
production  and  manufacture  into  manias — and  otheis;  like  ttat  of  1846, 
striking  down  at  a  blow  a  great  branch  of  out  manuftotures,  (that  of  %raad 
doth,)  and  actually  revolutionizing  the  sheep  husbandry  of  our  eountiy* 
It  was  the  death-knell  of  fine-wooled  sheep*  in  Norih  America.  PeriodH 
of  pecuniary  inflation  and  depression  succeeded  ^mAl  otlier  like  tiw  sun- 
slune  and  storms  of  tropical  skies.  Thus  the  wool  prioes  above  given 
may  be  said  to  display  about  the  degree  (tf  strength  and  persistency  pot- 
sessed  by  the  wool  growing  interest,  in  our  oowitvyi  down  to  the  opsDJAg 
of  the  present  civil  war. 

l^his  pictui^  would  not  be  histori(^y  complete  whhout  a  statement  of 
the  pricesof  wool  during  the  war  of  1812/ and  during  the  miariti^ie  and 
commercial  restrictions  which  preceded  that  eveUti  but  I  have  given  this 
elsewhere;  and  those  prices  occurred  under  dreumstanoes  so  different  from 
those  that  now  prevail,  or  error  can  again  prevail  in  our  country,  that  they 
ftimish  ho  important  lesson  pertbent  to  the  bquiiy  which  I  propose  to 
enter  upon*  ' ' 

'  '  Fine  wool  is  now  about  10  cents,  medram  about  17  oents,  and  ooaise 
about  26  cents  higher  per  pound,  &an  ihey  have  ever  been  before  sinoe 
the  war  of  1812^  taking  the  oontemporan«ou8  paperMnenof  as  the  stand- 
ard of  value. 

'  niie  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  has  naturaUy  been  accompanied  by  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  sheep.    The  average  price  of  the  latter,  Syt  example,  in 
Ohioi  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1860,  is  estimated  to  have  been  a  few 
mills  leas  than  $1.29  per  head.    In  New. England,  New  York,  and  some 
other  States,  they  were  somewhat  higher ;  but  taking  our  whole  countrf 
together,  they  did  not^  for  the  same  period,  average  more  than  $1.50  or 
,$1.76  per  head.    To-day,  they  would  probably  average  double  the  last 
.named  sum.    No  one  oversaw  common  and  grade  sheep  so  high  priced 
, before  J  and  pure  blood  Merinos  have  reached  the  "high  waiter  marks  "  of 
1809  and  1810,  and  of  the  period  of  the  unportation  of  the  Saxons,  be- 
tween 1824  and  1828.    Frequently  In  the  firsts  and  occasionally  in  the  last 
,af  those  periods,  from  $i,00()  to  $1,500  were  paid  for  a  ram,  and  $1,000 
fer  a  ewe.    Within  the  past  year  I  have  known  $2,500  to  be  offered  and 
refosed  for  a  ram,  and  $1,000  per  head  to  be  offered  and  refbsed  for  ewe^ 
and  $20,000  to  be  offered  and  refused  for  fifty  ewes.    All  these  were  gen- 
uine offers.    Several  rams  were  sold  last  Fall  6om  $1,200  to  $1,500  a  head 
and  quite  a  number  of  ewes  from  $400  to  $1800  a  head.    From  $100 1^ 
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$160  $xe  aImo8(  aa  oommon  prices  for  good  fall  blood  stock  ewes  in  Y^ 
iDont,  as  $40  and  $50  were  five  years  ago. 

In  the  prices  of  sheep  and  wool^  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  thd 
enormous  increase  in  their  numbers  which  is  now  taking  place  in  our 
country.  In  a  moment  of  such  remarkable  apparent  prosperity,  are  not 
intelligent  wool  growers  called  upon,  like  the  mariner  who  feels  the  favor- 
ing breeze  swelling  into  a  gale  in  his  sails,  to  look  warily  about  for  thoA 
portents  which  indicate  whether  the  ship  can  hold  on  safely  under  her 
present  canvass— or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  "  furl  away  "  to  meet  the 
ccmung  squall? 

The  important  questions  which  now  press  themselves  on  the  attention 
of  every  considerate  flock-master,  are ;  Is  this  extraordinary  advance  in  thts 
market  value  of  the  sheep  and  wool  the  result  of  exceptional  and  tem- 
porary causes,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  of  limited  continuance,  or  is  it 
occasioned  by  circumstances  which  may  be  expected  to  be  of  permanent 
duration  ?  If  it  is  to  be  temporary,  how  rapidly,'  and  to  what  extent,  will 
it  recede  ?  Or,  to  generaHiKi  these  and  many  eAmilar  questions  into  one^ 
What  are  the  future  prospeets  of  wool  growing  in  our  country  7  This  is 
the  vital  question  of  the  day  appertaining  to  that  important  industrial 
interest  which  this  Association  has  convened  to  consider,  and  I  may  there- 
fore presume,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  one  you  would  prefer  to  hear  diseussad 
on  this  occasion. 

L  Is  the  existing  advance  in  tbo  market  value  of  sheep  and  wooi,  the 
result  of  temporary  or  permanent  causes  7 

The  rebellion  of  the  cotton  growing  States  of  tiie  Union,  tsod  its  result* 
ing  effects,  have  cut  ofi^  or  vastly  ditninidied  our  supply  and  the  woild's 
supply  of  cotton.  Wool  is  required  to  take  its  plaoe^  and  this  has  pro- 
duced scarcity  and  <tortespcmdingly  high  prices  in  the  latter  commodHj. 
From  1841  to  18S0,  inclusive,  the  cotton  crop  ot  the  United  States  avea> 
aged  2,178,000  bales  per  annum,  and  firom  1851  to  1860,  inclusive,  8,261,- 
911  bales  per  annum.  In  1860,  the  annual  manu&cture  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States,  was  487,600  bales,  or  196,120,000  pounds.  In  1860  it  had 
reached  910,090  bales,  or  864,036,000  pounds.*  The  latter  amount  cost 
•56,994,766,  which  ip  less  than  seven  cents  per  pound.  In  1868,  those 
best  informed  on  the  subject,  estimate  the  consumption  at  but  4,000  bales 
per  week,  or  208,000  bales  for  tixe  whole  year— only  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  former  consumption.  And  this  would  have  been  considerably 
less  but  for  the  recent  re-opening  of  the  trade  with  New  Orleans. 

This  enormous  diminution  of  production  has  fidlen  heavily  on  the  man«- 
iM^turer  aa  well  as  the  consumer.    Most  fortunately,  the  cotton  spinners  of 

*  Aooording  to  oenRM  retnnif,  tke  iHiolf  orop  grown  in  ibt  United  Statee  in  186#,  wm 
6,196,944  Mes  of  400  ponndi  mmIl 
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If  aflBachnaetts,  alarmed  by  ike  prospect  of  a  eiiort  crop  in  1860-*61,  lidd  lA 
H  fall  jeur's  supply  from  that  crop,  and  \>y  running  on  6hort  time  in  1861, 
thej  continued  to  operate  a  portion  of  their  machinery  until  the  latter  part 
of  1862,  at  a  large  proilt  In  i^ToyemW  and  December,  1862,  the  scarcity 
of  goods  carried  the  price  of  cloth  to  a  point  which  gave  a  small  profit  at 
the  ruling  prices  of  cotton,  and  the  same  i^te  of  things  had  continued  since. 
Vet  in  Mr.  Bachelder's  report  t6  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  cotton 
XDanufisu^ture  of  1861,  he  estimated  the  spindles  stopped  in  the  last  si± 
months  of  that  year  at  half  the  whole  number. 

.    In  Mr.  Atkinson's  report  to  the  Boston  Boar  the  cotton 

manu&eture  of  1862,  from  which  I  have  deriv  foregoing 

Acts,  it  IS  stated  that  on  June  1st  of  that  year,  10  spindles 

jBorth  of  the  Potomac^  8,252,000,  or  sixty-eight  f  ant  of  the 

whole  number,  were  stopped ;  and  that  in  the  si  more  thaft 

Wreuty-five  per  cent  of  them  were  stopped. 

,  I  learti  from  the  a^ame  authority  that  the  ezpMses  and  interest  on  unused 
iiiUfl  of  the  yalue  oi  $600,000,  kept  in  good  repair,  exceeds  eight  per  cent», 
Wthout  ikieludiDg  the  d^i^eciation  of  idle  maohineiy4 

Btt  between  these  clouds  there  falls,  tliank  Qod,  a  beam  of  the  bright- 
M  flunsbine.  It  appears  that  the  operatives  baye  not  suffered.  Enlist- 
ments in  the  army  and  the  demand  for  mechanics  in  the  government  work* 
•kop^  hav^  says  Mr.  Addnso^i  |plven  employment  to  die  men,  while  the 
woolen  mills,  more  active  than  eter  btforoi  and  the  loano&oture  of  sboe% 
dothing,  ete^  have  abaorbed  the  labor  (^  female  operatives,  so  that  at 
fiOlreU^  where  the  stoppage  of  eotton  spindlea  has  been  largest^  depoaits 
in  the  savings  banks  actually  and  largely  inoreved  in  1862. 
.  iMus  take  a  brief  gUnqe  at  the  fEdling  off  of  our  exports  of  cotton,  l^be 
feUowing  statements  lure  derived  from  official  returns  to  the  Treasury : 

I860.  1861.  1862. 

Value  of  eotton  exported. $191,806^ft5       $S4,05M8S       $1,180,113 

Valae  of  eotton  mmnoTd  and  exported tlOfiuM       tl6,957,()Sd       |2,»S7,464 

&ut  custom-hoUse  retutnii  do  not  di^oee  the  teid  fkcts,  so  fat  ks  exportt 
ate  concerned.  fFhe  6fficers  of  our  treasury  havd  ascertained  tram  fortign 
^filcial  eihibitd  that  there  were  iitegtilatly  ahd  durieptitioudly  exported^ 
during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1861,  th^  following  amounts  of  cotton, 
not  of  course  included  in  6ur  custom-house  l:eoords: 

toBbghuiA 16^,6«(^nii 

To  the  Continent..  »..*..........., , .im,00O,«M   " 
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Witii  ibe  iit^k^  ttnd  tlttiteptiiidtts  titpbm  df  1863,  tiiA  IbM  is  BWtXki 
to  ibid  ifeUowing  dgtdrcts  t 

^  Cotton,  poondi.,... i,ttl,17M4«  UH^Mfi^ 

^     Yione....; ,. 4..4.*«. ,.$»o^su,iot       $mM^^ 

:  The  greater  efiOoienqr  ^  the  Uodkade  in  1868,  diminished  the  amount 
of  cotton  eeoapipDg  from  the  soothem  States  by  sea,  but  .enough  was  haulecl 
firom  Texas  to  Metamoras,  in  the  Mexican  territoiy,  and  shipped  StonA 
tbctnee  direoti  or  through  the  West  Indies,  to  England^  to  give  the  latter  a 
^)dtter  supply  of  American  cotton  that  year  than  she  received  in  1862. 

In  Kr.  Ure's  recent  work  on  Cotton  Manufacture,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
nnmber  of  cotton  spindles  in  Great  Bntain,  in  December^  1860,  wa 
88,089,056 ;  that  the  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  consumed  that  year  was 
1^060,805,^,  and  that,  the  total  value  of  the  product  was  $441,664,718. 
Itgiveit  some  idea  of  the  nqpid  extension  of  the  manufacture,  when  I  state^ 
on  (he  amthorily  of  a  parliwientary  return,  that  during  the  ten  years  pre* 
iediBg  the  dose  of  1860,  cotton  epin4les  mcreased  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
Average  vate  of  30,718  spindles  per  week.  In  1861,  £!Dglaad  consume^ 
48,360  bales  of  cotton  per  week ;  in  1862, 20,790  bales  per  week :  in  1863, 
2^760  bales  per  week* 

It  appears  to  be  imagined  by  some  persons  that  cotton,  or  ail  least  that 
Amerioan  ootto%  as  a  staple  of  induf^,  has  had  its  day, — ^that  it  will 
never  again  be  extensively  cultivated  in  our  country, — that  wool,  flax, 
hemp,  jute,  and  other  textiles  yet  to  be  discovered,  or  made  available,  will 
become  substitutes  for  it  There  is  not  a  diadow  of  £>undation  for  such 
aa  opinion.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  greatest  physicfd  blessings  which  Gh)4 
has  vouchsafed  to  man,  and  as  a  textile  is  only  second  to  wool  both  in 
value  and  necessity.  If  it  could  be  supplanted  by  any  substitutes,  thosQ 
substitutes  would,  to  the  same  extent,  supplant  wool — ^but,  in  reality,  you 
itAf^i  as  w^U  tklk  of  stipplantitig  beef;  potk  of  oorti  i  Like  each  <k  the 
^ee  great  articles  Of  sustentation  jM;  nltmed|  it  te  not,  of  itself  iifdi# 
gamble  to  the  Support  of  httman  Ufe^btit  pei'haps  the  loss  of  heather  of 
them,  taking  the  whoto  World  together,  Would  ptoduoe  So  irr^arable  • 
^hasm  m  the  eoi&fdrM  and  solid  utUili^  of  lif& 

All  ikh  attempted  substitutes  fof  cotton  have  proved  Muves  for  genenl 
purposies,  and  in  the  tompaiative  cost  of  ptodturi;k)&.  Nor  can  wool  be 
considered  an  exceptioii,  When  it  ahd  cotlon  now  command  about  the  same 
prices,  and  when  it  eosts  about  four  dr  ftte  times  as  much  to  gmwa  pounl 
at  wool  as  a  pound  <^  cottdm 
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'  Bat^  say  somai  the  disoootiiiiuuioe  of  tiie  ootton  sapgply  from  the  XJuted 
States  will  force  its  production  on  other  oountrieSi  and  before  civil  WM 
doses  prodaotbn  will  become  so  firmly  established  in  them  that  it  can  not 
subsequently  be  supplanted;  but,  on  Uie  oontraiy,  aided  by  cheaper  labor 
and  soil%  it  will  drive  the  American  article  even  from  our  own  markets. 
Such  a  result  would  not  benefit  the  wool  grower,  for  it  would  cheapen  a 
competing  staple.  And,  let  me  remark,  it  would  dry  up  one  of  the  most 
prolific  fountains  of  our  national  wealth,  independence  and  pro^rity. 

But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  such  a  misfortune.  Under 
the  spur  of  the  present  demand,  cotton  exports  are  constantly  increasini^ 
ftom  India,  Turkey,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  some  of  the  West  India  Idands^ 
Brazil,  P^ru  and  Honduras.  But  in  the  first  place,  not  one  of  tiiose 
countries  can  produce  an  article  comparable  with  the  American  in  value* 
Their  cottons  are  all  too  long  stapled,  too  coarse,  or  are  deflective  in  other 
essential  quaUties,  In  British  India,  the  hardest  strug^e  has  been  mad^ 
io  rival  and  supplant  American  production.  But  Surats,  as  India  cotton 
is  denominated  in  commerce,  can  not,  on  any  present  machinery,  be  profit 
ably  spun  into  yam  above  No.  35.  On  January  80th,  1862,  &e  price  of 
middling  to  fidr  Surats  in  the  Liverpool  market,  was  horn  14^  to  18  pence,^ 
while  that  of  a  corresponding  grade  of  American  cotton  was  22  to  20 
pence  per  pound.  The  shipment  of  the  former  from  India  to  Liverpool  was 
pmaller  in  1^02  than  in  1861.  In  1860,  when  these  same  competing  cot- 
tons were  in  the  market,  and  when  Great  Britain  manu&ctured  20,196,42^ 
pounds  of  cotton  per  week,  87|  per  cent  of  it  was  American.  In  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Cassels,  on  Cotton  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  published  is 
England  in  1862,  it  is  distinctly  admitted  that  the  staple  of  the  India  eol* 
ton  can  not  be  materially  improved ;  that  it  must  continue  to  hold  a  8ub<^ 
ordinate  place  in  the  European  markets,  and  that  the  American  variety 
can  not  be  successfully  grown  there. 

n.  In  none  of  the  countries  named  can  cotton  production  be  rendered 
as  profitable  as  in  the  United  States,  because  none  of  them  are  so  well 
adapted,  by  their  natural  opnditions,  to  its  culture^  In  India,  for  exam- 
ple, the  avango  product  is  leas  than  70  pounds  per  acre;  the  number  o^ 
acres  per  hand  but  two  or  three;  and  it  is  cultivated  only  as  a  rotation 
crop  once  in  three  or  four  yeanK-while  a  fidr  yield  in  Texas  is  500  pounds, 
and  an  average  yield  400  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  one  hand  tiUs  ten  acreSi 
with  five  acres  cl  com.  The  average  yidd  of  all  the  cotton  lands  of  the 
UnitedStatesdoesnotprobaUyfallshortof  860  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
natural  advantages  of  the  United  States  are  also  regarded  as  decid^ly 
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(rttperioa*  to  Hxm  of  «Il'dlh«r  ooiiiitms  ^iffco  wbi«h  oot^on  oQltwre  hM  been 
iBtFodtioed,  exDc^tiog  Qaeeodttid;  and  miieenai»g  Hub,  Mr.  AtkuMMm 
Tory  properly  obeeryes  that  ^'ihe  distance  £rom  market,  the  ncarcalgr  wd 
hiigh  price  of  labor,  and  the  neighborhood  of  gold  fieHs,  must  prevent  any 
ve^  rapid  development  in  the  coltivatLon.''  It  is  well  to  remember,  in 
this  connexion,  that  not*  a  Aonsandth  part  of  the  cotton  lands  of  the 
Sonthem  States  have  yet  been  devoted  to  that  8ta{^e.  As  with  our  coal 
jBelds,  a  supply  has  obviously  been  prepared  for  the  future  use  of  the 
world  through  the  coming  ages. 

There  is  one  more  very  important  question  connected  with  this  subject 
Many  persons  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  healthy  and  profitable 
cultivation  of  cotton  requires  a  particular  kind  of  labor.  But  why  should 
it?  Cotton  is  mainly  tilled  on  uplands,  which  are  as  healthy  as  Southern 
Ohio  or  Bliuois.  I  have  investigated  the  subject  of  profit  careAilIy, 
and  though  I  have  not  time  now  to  give  the  facts  and  figures,  I  declare  to 
you  that  it  is  as  demonstrable  as  the  simplest  problem  in  arithmetic;  tiiat 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  highly  profitable,  and  thafr  for  some  years  to 
oome  it  will  be  pre-eminently  profitable — as  profitable  in  prqK>ftion  to 
c^)ital  invested  as  wool  growing— to  men  of  every  color  and  social  condi- 
tion. Such  being  the  facts,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  at  the  close  of  the 
rebellion,  the  cotton  crop  will  be,  as  q)eedily  as  praotboable,  restored  to  its 
former  magnitude? 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  topic  at  great  length  for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing an  outline  of  those  fkcts  which  demonstrate  the  fiJlacy  of  the  idea 
expressed  in  the  popular  phrase,  ^'  King  Cotton  is  dead,"  an  idea  which 
i^pears  to  have  become  widely  and  deeply  imbedded  in  the  pubHo  mind, 
and  which,  if  adopted  by  wool  growers,  will  establish  a  fidse  basis  of 
action,  and  lead  to  eventual  disappointment  and  loss.  I  speak  of  cottcm 
only  as  a  material  object  of  production  and  oonsumpti<m.  In  any  other 
connexion,  a  discussion  of  its  prospects  woiild  be  out  of  place  on  this 
occasion. 

If,  then,  cotton  is  to  be  folly  restored  to  its  former  place,  driving  hwk 
wool  consumption  to  its  natural  and  economical  boundaries,  and  tfxus  pro- 
ducing a  subsidence  in  the  prices  of  the  latter  staple,  how  rapidly  and  to 
what  extent  may  that  subsidence  be  expected  to  take  place? 

The  prices  of  wool  will  probably  not  ftll,  unless  at  ntomentary  intervals 
in  transient  fluctuations  of  the  gold  market  during  the  civil  war,  because 
the  main  and  essential  circumstances  which  produced  the  rise  in  price  must 
continue  as  long  as  the  war  continues.  There  is,  indeed,  a  much  stronger 
probability  that  the  price  will  advance  rather  than  recede.  The  great 
wonder  is,  that  witb  tiie  ruBng  prices  of  gold,  exchange  and  cotton,  it  has 
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Monftied  Ml  W.  tlttM  fMH  IfeMi^SitttOD  ACttepnyy  <f  New  Ycidi^ 
"&«  middttikg  <)d«M)il  lutf  bone  die  MMping  ^<m*  IbrdiQ  latf  dme 
Jrtlrffi: 

Tmt.  LowtiiPriMi.  ffithMtMM.  lvMls*^Hil. 

IMl Ill  tk.  t8lo«  IHclL 

iaMw4...^. ..;....  $1     **  M    «  72J   *« 

ThuBy  American  cotton,  in  1803,  tose  more  ihan  8dO  per  <^eQt,  and  tt^- 
aged  more  than  600  per  cent  above  its  average  price,  dveii  in  tiverpobl, 
from  1846  to  i860 — ^wluck  waf  a  fimction  over  eleven  cents  k  pound. 

The  following  table  of  wool  prices,  which  I  have  received  ttom  Ut. 
C^rge  Livermore,  of  Boston,  brings  the  quarterly  averages  from  Octobei^i 
1861,  (the  point  where  they  were  left  in  the  table  tot  the  thltt^  Sdven  pre- 
ceding  yeani^  published  in  the  PracUcat  JShqphdrct,)  down  fo  t!he  present 
dny: 


.        im^*. JtMlter...,..4 4atii.  45  da,  42  oil. 

*    •..,April 60    "  60    "  60  " 

"    July 47    *«  47**  47  « 

*'    Oetoto * 60    «  *S    ^  00  «• 

l8il..»..«..«JiMliy..4.  ......  ..it    •*  ft    ««  14  '^ 

"    April 70    "  70    "  TO  •* 

'*    * July..-.., 74    "  74    «  tJ  " 

•» Ootobet 70    •«  t«    "      .  to  « 

l^W. J'totey *.».*..*!    w  fO    M  08  « 

II  iq[^pearB  fiom  this  that  tiie  average  price  of  fine  aiiid  medium  woob 
jhave  not|  during  may  quarter  since  the  opening  of  the  civil  wari  advanced 
100  per  cmk  above  tl^  aven^  prices  of  the  tturli7flve  preceding  yean|; 
Mfd  tbait  Ui^  prioei  of  coaiid  wool  advanced  a  little  over  100  per  oent 
abeve  such  aterage  during  two  quarters.  During  that  thirty-five  yeais^ 
both  of  the  above  two  first  named  classes  of  wool  have  been  repeated^ 
iroith  merer  in  godd  than  they  now  are. 

The  smaU  advanoe  in  the  price  of  wool  in  our  oountty,  compared  with 
thot  of  cotton,  ia  attributable  to  several  causes.  It  is  not  so  scarce  as  cot- 
ton, taking  the  world  together.  The  American  wool  grower  comes  into 
doiiifttt&tioni  in  our  markets,  with  the  larger  ci^ital|  or  the  semi-civili^ed 
.labor,  or  th^  cheaper  landfi^  or  the  winterless  climates  of  other  countries— 
cr  with  more  or  less  of  these  ciremmstances  combined — without  adequate 
-govern mental  protection;  without  that  proportionable  degree  of  it  whicb 

t    *neM«ocM|t«a4wttktkollf9rriirkFkkMsCiineotiM4J^^ 
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teextmded  to  vuian  oihw  YMnOmiif  in^ifat^ liiv^  ^«m  FP^m* 
lioik    A|idk«UeBtdoMfl«irlMam«ft»r«>b»Mtq^«pmt44fl9^ 
iMol  grawen  u  1868,  irtikh  oamot  be  expwM  fvqvwUy  to  9WDV. 
I  have  noi  t^  hiM  to«QH|pM»«>w«SMtu«Vi(>9iontamff  ^A 

«r«zport,u  180.  parfKMmd,  or  kw.  i*  knpow  »  4^7 of:^^*  p«ro«Bti 
(«dv«toram;)  oa the flune,«lwy»hw«fw)^  •««)»» ]|»t port <^«qpQ«l». 
kiiioretb«il8o.andnaiMse«bKnS^i)«rpowd,A  ispMifio)  4al$f  of 
99.  per  pound;  on  Ae  omdk,  thd  valneol  trhi«b,|ttttN9lwt  pprt^f  «]^pKfft| 
kovertMaper  poiiid,*(qMeilto)4l«^«l9a,per  pPiMul;  <»  ii)»  mm 
inpoftodiBiaohaitotoby  iBis««reof  dirt,  sto^  w  to9e(}o0»Utol8a,|Nr> 
pound,  or  lev,  a  duty  of  «fl.  per  ponnd.  Oft  wdoI«i  oIoA«,  MBsimcNfl^ 
Atrnb  aad  all  nanufMkqrae  of  vhiA  irool  is  »  «omp«Mn«  nMten«I,if 
Tihted  <yw  one  doHar  par  iquaKjard,  or  veighl  under  liau.  pfv  «q.  jd^ 
it  impoeeea  duty  of  18  omIb  per  pound,  end  36  per  «Mii  (ad  rakvea). 
On  fhe  wne  artMee,  if  not  otb«irtfl»  provided  frn  it  inpww  a  dmy  oC 
188.  per  pound,  and  80  par  oent  0)d  valorsm).  Ou  me  leading  kwAi  o£ 
e«peting,  Tihie  $L86  per  aq. yd^  or  nad»r,  U4BVPMB,a  dni^  of  4G«.  per 
8^.  yd. ;  onihe fl«Be  Talon,  tmr  $1^  p«r «).  yd, ad^ty  of  56o,  per  «!. 
^,  «*p(ovided  that  anno  of  the  ahow  o«ipp«ting  pay  « lew  d«^  4uui  M 
pereent"  (ad  valqrsn^  On  otDrtaki  fith^r  bind^of  wp^n  Wffttfnft  i* 
raapectiTdy  impoees  duties  of  i)8a  end  29ft  pw  m.  74 

The  annual  average  of  prioee  of  imported  wool,  as  obtained  by  official 
data,  from  1840  to  1867,  ranged  ftom  six  to  Afateen  oeafl^  gradually  in- 
ciM^g  with  ooearionel  flaMuatfoM..  It  is  estimated  for- 1860  at  tmr- 
tepn  cents ;  for  1861  at  fifteen  oenti^  and  ihenoe  th©  reeord  in  pounds  i? 
koftt  afioially  as  before,  avexi^g  a  little  oyer  mxteiein  ceifts  per  pound  in 
18n,  and  about  the  same  in  166& 

TThe  amount  of  proteotion  to  tite  mamfiMtarer-  of  noelen^  as  oompued 
to  iho  protection  givOn  to  the  producer  of  -wool,  will  be  ritown  by  tiftjng 
tt«  ease  of  a  yv4  of  cloth  tbat  waghs  12oz.,  made  of  wool,  imported  «t( 
the  vohtation  <^  ioo.  per  pound  at  the  port  of  .ahipmMit.  Two  poinds  of 
Biwh  wool  ahonid  be  abnndanfly  9uffioient  to  produce  12oz.  of  doth. 
These  two  pounds  of  wool  will  cost  thirty-two  cents,  and  most  pay  a  duty 
of  #r«pereent.on«bBt  Yalaalientviikb  ^  bei9Re«»nt«nd  ns  mills, 
gbai  the  mannfiuAn^oaa  pwohaee  and  pay  the  49^  on  tbe  niBterial  inr 
a  yard  of  doth  that  will  weigh  12oz.,  for  thirty-three  (mm  and  flix  mlBn 
qh>  ^Us  must  beaded  iha  ooeteftMM^qtation,  1^  Dm  aawe  wool  is 
gaannfiMtiiied  before  it  floncs  to  tbie  oennoy  end  iaiVFunted  in  otath,!* 
■Mfep(7  indntiesi^nt,  eighteen  qnM»  p«i  poind  «» its  Vfii^  «^h,  tat 
«he  tmtikm  onao^  thaiihe  elolh  wngiuv  ia  tWrtem eo«f(»  and  ftra  niSki 
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0eoondy  tliirtjr  per  cent  ftd  viloreiD,  ttid  if  ire  aamme  tiiat  the  ynd  10. 
worth  ooe  doAlflr,  this  will  bd  worth  Unity  eeoJtB^  whiok  gives  aa  aggregate 
of  forty-three  oentB  and  flte  milk  in  dotiaa  on  a  yard  of  audi  doth.  Ili 
Aen,  resoltB  in  this:  l%at  thedntiea  ona  yaid  of  thiacheap  doth  are  nine 
oentB  and  nine  rnilla  more  than  the  oost  of  the  rawmatonalftom  which  it  ia 
manu&etnred  I  Theeaaeof  doths  worth  more  tfaanonedoUorayaidiaatiil 
stronger  against  the  wool  grower  and  in  &vor  of  the  mano&otarer,  pro- 
Tided  they  can  be  made  of  materials  not  eoccaeding  the  areiage  cost  of 
imported  wool  In  Ihe  case  of  dearer  doths,  made  o£  finer  and  oosUiei;: 
fim%n  wodi^  the  inorease  d  the  protective  ad  TaJbr^n  duty  more  than 
ooQipenflates  for  the  increased  -duty  on  the  wod.  In  every  aspect  and 
point  of  vieW)  then,  the  preeent  tariff  is  a  ^  mannfiactorer^s  tariff." 

Gentlemen,  have  any  of  you  obtained  the  impreaaion  that  theae  foreajgiL 
wools,  fanported  at  ao  low  an  average  price,  are  ail  <tf  a  coane  qaaUty— ^ 
only  for  carpets  and  the  loweat  priced  doths?  On  this  sutgeot^  I  will 
quote  the  authority  of  Mr.  George  WilUam  Bond,  the  waU  known  wodL 
broker  g!  Boston,  who  is  annually  asBOctated  widi  Mr.  livermoieindraiw- 
ing  up  the  report  on  wod  to  tiie  Boston  Board  of  Trada  I  received  from 
htm,  under  date  of  December  28th,  1S68|  the  following  estimate  of  im- 
pcMTta  of  wool  into  the  United  States  in  that  year,  baaed  upon  custom  house 
Mtums  to  a  recent  date,  firom  New  York  and  Boston,  and  flstimatcs  for 
other  porta  and  for  ihe  remainder  of  the  year: 


From  wkmet  Ekp«rted. 


TotiL 


Anofe ll,MO,QOa 

Ciq»eofGoodHopa U,000,000 

AjreSyAo 21,000,000 

2,600,00e 

India  and  China 760,000 

fi^ain  and  PoHogal 7(M)^000 

Turkey ,3,600,000 

Mezioo 1,600,000 

OhiU 2,600,000 

Tarkmsplaoei  In  imall  panda 1,000,000 


PoondiFine.     PoondfGoaaa, 


11,000,000 

10,000,000 

11,000,000 

16,000,000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000 

760,000 

760,000 

600,000 

3,000,000 

1,600,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

66,000,000  Ibt.    87,600,000 


27,600,000 


B  good  aa  our  own  foll^btood  Merino 
On  this  aatrject)  Mr.  Bond  wrote  to 


Theae  fine  wools  are  conadered 
woda^  and  aome  of  them  superior, 
me  December  lOtL 

'^There  are  many  atyles  of  goods  fof  which  we  must  have  these  ffo^ 
m^  wool]  as  withtiie  e2[e^tion  of  asmall  dialriet  in  Yirginia,  there  ia  no 
place  in  this  country  thathas  ever  raised  wools  with  the  felting  and  flnish* 
ing  properties  required  ftv  their  manuftcHne ;  and  the  qualities  of  thaas 
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elasses  of  goods  itnist  increase  rapidly  nudet  out  present  pibteotive  ajf 
tem."  • 

The  value  of  wool  imports  into  the  United  States  for  the  last  four 
fiscal  yeaiS)  have  been  as  fbUows: 

Tean  ending  Talve. 

•      JoneSO,  I860..... $4,842,16S 

"      l««l.. •.. V17,3W> 

•*       1861 , ,..^. 7,870,667 

"       1863 , 11,060,062 

The  last  two  years,  let  me  remark  in  passing,  exhibit  the  briskness  oi 
ihe  shoddy  trade.  The  import  of  this»  in  18«2,  was  6,291,077  pounds, 
valued  at  $422,874 ;  in  186S,  8,710,699  pounds,  valued  at  $61&,870. 

The  free  wool  from  Canada,  in  1862,  was  1,918,763  pounds,  valued  at 
$569389.  In  the  first  half  of  1863,  it  was  1,094,331  pounds,  valued  at 
$627,783,  which,  added  to  the  wool  on  pelts  from  the  same  country,  makes 
a  total  of  $735,027,  for  six  months — an  increase,  if  continued  at  ^e  same 
rate  through  the  year,  of  150  per  cent. 

The  above  returns  are  from  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  exceptmg  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1868,  which  are  from  the  wool  circular  of 
Pettibone  &  Wallace.  These  are  slightly  in  excess  of  Treasury  returns, 
80  far  as  they  were  posted  up  when  inquiries  were  made  for  me  at  that  de- 
partment: 

Let  us  now  torn  to  the  imports  of  znanu£eictured  wool  in  the  same  fou^ 
years: 

Tears  ending  Value. 

June  30,  1860 $37,937,190      ' 

•*      1861 28,487,166 

"      1862 * 15,044,065 

Six  months  ending 

Dec  30,1862 12,218,697    H 

If  the  imports  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1863  equal  those 
Of  the  first  half,  the  imports  of  that  year  will  stiU  &11  more  that  $^000,- 
000  short  of  the  imports  of  1861|  and  nearly  thirteen  and  ah 
below  the  imports  of  1860.    When  we  compare  this  with  th 
during  the  same  period  our  wool  imports  have  advanced  towar 
oeaif  ije  learn,  in  another  way,  or  by  a  different  mode  of  proc 
ii  is  the  American  producer  or  manufacturer  of  wool  who  has  r 
pnnoipal  accession  to  his  business,  and  consequently  we  may  ] 
Ua  profits^  since  the  passage  of  the  present  tariffl 
.   InfoiioEiation  of  the  actual  amount  of  our  w;oalen  manufactures  not  being 
accessible,  I  have  attempted,  without  success,  to  obtain  definite  statistics 
cfthe  increase  in  the  aats  of  qui  wxx>lei|  ;macbiiiD^i  of  their  increase  of 
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eq^«fi  Mdi^f  tbair  fOfUHngbowk  imo^  W%  wbm  i^  fnU  enumoiatiM^ 
of  them  waB  fturnlBhed  by  Mr.  Bond  to  the  Bostom  Board  of  Trade,  w4 
pofaliilMd  in  tim  wpd  n^oA  of  |ha(  yefMr*  Tiif^r^  ▼%?  tlM^iii  ui  New  York 
and  New  England,  2,642  sets  distributed  in  (8^  e^tobli^Wi^Qt^  Mr.  l^i 
writei^  me  that  he  believes  the  number  of  new  sets  put  into  operation  ainoe 
that  perioi),  exoeed  1,000;  that  they  are  all  of  the  most  eflEeqtiye  charapter, 
and  that  all  woolen  machinery  hM  b^n  ru^  extra  hours.  Oyring  to  the 
last  named  ciicumstMiees,  the  mere  numerical  incxease  of  Bsibi,  though  it 
reaches  40  per  oent  in  four  yean,  gives  no  idea  of  the  aotual  incfease  in 
ma&uAetiiybg* 

<  I havementioiied  tlia;fc  ineidtfiliJ  and  musul  oi90umakanc€^  operated 
against  1^  wool  grower  in  1868.  They  $m  thus  explabied  in  a  le|t(«ritt 
me  fr(»n  Hr.  Bond    He  says: 

^' Coincident  with  our  own  increased  demand  for  ^ne  wools,  those  growQ 
in  tibe  Soutlhem  Hemisphere  have  been  unusually  good  this  year,  espeeiaHy 
those  grown  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Southern  Afiica,  whence  we  draw 
Vifgjeiij  our  pupplies.  The  person  in  both  these  countries  was  very  fkvora- 
b^  rendering  the  stiaple  of  the  wool  very  long  and  healdifhl,  so  that  1%  ht^ 
been  javailable  for  many  purposes  for  which  it  ha^  not  before  been  used, 
t  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  clip  of  the  autump  of  1862,  at  the  Cape 
of  Qood  Hope,  has  proved  itself  fitted  for  the  wants  of  fbur  manufaoturen^ 
where  that  of  the  previoos  year  would  have  suited  one.  The  same  is  true 
6f  the  clip  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  The  cUp  of  1861 
was  veiy  burry  and  weak,  and  much  of  it  now  remains  unmanufactured, 
while  that  of  1862  sold  readily.  Accounts  from  there  do  not  indieate  so 
good>  dip  for  1868,  and  We  cannot  expect  mxok  anoliier  firom  the  Cape. 
That  of  1961  has  never,  as  a  whole,  been  ecjualled  since  the  wool  l^  bean 
known  here." 

Are  we  told  that  the  enormous  increase  of  wool  imports  is  necessarily 
occasioned  by  the  present  kaUlity  of  Amerioan  produoers  to  pieet  ike  de- 
mand? This  is  true.  But  if  foreign  woob  do  npt  compete  diroody  and 
injuriously  with  &e  prices  of  our  own,  how  does  H  hi^^n,  in  a  peiiod  de^ 
manding  such  vast  importatlons--a  period  of  such  scarotly--^at  Ameiieaa 
wools  have  sold  so  much  more  tartly  during  the  past  season  than  nsial, 
and  that  they  only  reached  their  present  prioes-^moderato  ones,  oqppased 
with  the  prices  of  other  produets-^whM  the  doubly  eibotive,  nighl-and^ 
day  runniigy  all-devouring  machinery  of  the  Bastem  States,  cou}d  aot 
find  enough  cheaper  suitaUe  fi^eign  wool  to  devov,  and  wan  Mtndly 
oompelled  to  use  American  wool  to  run  ftdl  time?  Does  any  <»» imagine 
that  American  wool  would  have  reached  its  preseoi  piioss  if  dhe^Mi 
foreign  wool  of  equal  ^(Idiiy  had  oo&ti&ued  to  flow  ia  Abundaotly?    BM 
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the  deoreastikg  mpplj,  the  eftormoos  mfeeB  of  oxebfloge  and  tiie  dutiee,  haTe 
fi>ioed  up  the  prices  of  these  so  that  Amerioan  wool  oan  compete  with  thept 
in  our  markets  at  the  present  priee& 

The  prices  current  of  the  prinotpai  foreign  fine  wools  in  New  York,  are 
thus  given  on  the  6(h  day  of  December,  1868|  and  on  the  6th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  in  Walter  Brown's  Wo(d  Circular : 

AnBtralian  Fine .' Unwished,  43  cts.  to  50  ota. 

Oape of  Good  Hope,  Fine....' do  42   "   «  48  « 

B«enosA7re^B«zonr do  40   "   "  4S  *< 

Baenos  Ayres,  Merino do  38   <*   "40   <' 

By  the  rule  of  shrinki^  nsoally  adopted  in  reference  to  American  on- 
washed  wools — ^i.  e.,  one*third  the  gross  weight — 50  per  cent  would  haye 
to  be  added  to  the  above  prices  to  make  ihem  correspond  with  the  prices 
of  oar  brook-washed  wools.  Bat  the  jforeign  unwashed  wools  are  not  only 
ikr  dirtier  than  onr  own,  but  oftentimes  bnrry,  so  that  generally  a  shrink- 
age of  one-half  on  their  gross  weight  would  not  go  so  &r  to  bring  them  to 
a  state  of  parity  as  wolild  a  shrinkage  of  one-third  on  our  own  wools. 
Indeed,  I  think  the  difference  is  often  much  greater,  but  I  choose  to  speak 
within  bounds*  To  bring  the  above  prices  of  foreign  wools  to  the  scale  of 
the  prices  of  brook-washed  wools,  allowing  a  shrinkage  of  one-half,  100 
per  cent  must  be  a^^ded  to  them,  and  they  will  then  stand  thus: 

AuBkralian,  Fine Washed,  86  cts.  to  100  cte. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Fine do  84  «    «    06" 

Buenos  Ayres,  Saxonj do  80"    "    84" 

BaeiMS  Ayree,  Merino do  76"."    80" 

If  wools,  MIy  equal  in  quality  with  our  own,  and  some  of  them  claimed 
by  leading  wool  merchants  to  be  superior  to  prime  American  Merino  wools, 
can  compete  with  our  own  at  present  prices,  when  it  takes  at  least  $1.60* 
of  our  currency  to  buy  a  gold  dollar's  worth  of  foreign  wool,  what  expecta-- 
tion  can  we  possibly  entertain  that  our  wools  can  maintain  any  thing  like 
their  present  prices,  or  good  prices,  when  these  same  foreign  wools  com- 
pete with  them,  and  when  ours  are  no  longer  protected  by  the  presant 
enormous  rates  of  exchange? 

To  these  rates  of  exchange  exclusively,  do  we  owe  the  present  prioeaof 
our  wool — called  high  prices,  but  actudly  moderate  ones  when  compared 
with  those  of  other  commodities.  The  tariff  duties  would  not  be  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  in  producing  such  results. 

Am  I  met  by  the  inquiry,  Why,  then,  under  the  preseqt  amount  of  pro- 
tection, is  there  such  an  extraordinary  effort  being  made  to  increase  sheep 
and  wool  production  ?    The  question  is  already  answered.    It  is  beoause 
28— B. 
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<ke  pfesent  price  of  gold  Mid  eanAiange  protoote  our  wool  growoni*  We 
owe  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  the  taoriff.  And  even  the  price  of  gold 
wonld  not  allow  us  to  piesenre  present  wool  prices  but  for  tiie  actual 
(Mffcaty  of  the  commodity,  and  for  the  resolution  of  American  growers  to 
realise  an  advanced  piioe  on  their  staple  benring  some  proportion  to  ^t 
on  woolens,  and  to  other  raw  and  manu&otured  staples.  Bat  we  had  to 
fight  hard  to  obtain  diat  advance,  and  we  should  not  have  succeeded,  at 
least  in  1863,  but  for  the  growers  of  Ohio,  Ohio,  the  great  wool  growing 
State  of  the  Union,  led  the  van.  Her  wool  growers  undauntedly  said  to 
the  manu&cturers :  '*lPay  us  for  our  wools  a  price  which  is  reasonable,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  markets  and  the  cmrency — let  us  have  some 
share  of  the  profits  made  on  our  own  staple^  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
we  can  be  starved  to  sell  against  our  wishes."  That  was  what  Ohio  said, 
by  her  action,  and  the  result  of  it  was — not  victory  over  another  interest — 
Itmt  a  better  attainment  of  die  just  and  equal  rights  of  the  wool  growers. 
Anterior  to  that  rise  in  prices,  we  were  aetually  selling  our  fine  and  me- 
dium wools  for  a  less  gold  value  than  they  had  averaged  lor  the  thirl^-five 
years  preceding  the  war  I 

But  I  had  forgotten  the  brilliant  theory  \»roaohed  in  some  quarters,  when 
the  present  tarifiT  was  under  discussion  in  Congress,  that  the  American  wool 
grower  needs  no  protection — ^that  it  is  contrary  to  the  sound  principles  of 
political  economy  to  extend  that  protection  to  him  I  For  my  part,  gentle- 
meo,  I  know  of  but  one  theory  on  which  protection  by  discriminating 
duties  on  imports,  can  be  justly  given  to  any  description  of  industry  what- 
ever— for  in  its  first  and  direct  effect,  it  is  but  taxing  the  whc4e  for  the 
bekiefit  of  a  part  That  theory  is,  thai  protection  fosters  and  eatabUahes 
'bnnches  of  industry  necessary  to  the  interests  of  a  nation,  which,  if 
unprotected,  could  not  become  so  established;  and  the  whole  get  back  their 
2noney  by  the  eventual  cheapening  of  the  protected  article,  or  they  get  back 
its  equivalent  by  the  promotion  of  the  public  sa&ty  and  utility. 

Now,  will  any  one  be  guilty  of  the  self-evident  absurdity  of  declaring 
that  the  production  of  a  great  necessary  of  lifcj  like  wool,  is  of  less  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  an  agricultural  people,  like  ourselves,  than  its  manu- 
fstetare  ?  Does  the  latter  l^anch  of  industry  give  employment  and  sup- 
.port  to  more  American  citizens?  Do  its  profits  contribute  more  to  build 
school  houses  and  churches  ?  Has  it  sent  more  representatives  into  the 
useful  public  institutions  of  our  country  ?  Have  more  of  its  representatives 
left  their  bon^s  at  Antietami,  Gettysburg  and  Chattanooga?  There  is  a 
idaee,  gentlemen,  where  I  shall  not  deny  it  has  the  most  represratatives, 
/vie:  m  the  lobby  of  Congress! 

Am  I  asked  if  I  have  not  repeatedly  said,  in  publications,  that  in  our 
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oouniiy  moie  tenritoiy  is  adapted  to  the  cheap  prodaotipii  of  wiX)I  than 
in  any  other  eonntxy  on  the  gbbe  ?  I  have  said  so,  and  J  sfty  so  still.  The 
mare  physical  conditions  neoessary  for  that  production,  abound  here  tp  a 
limitless  extent  None  of  the  wool  growing  countries  in  South  America,  Af- 
liao  and  Aaslsalia,  have  any  advantages  over  our  western  Stateiei,  except  in 
a  climate  which  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  feeding  artificial  food  in  win- 
ter,  and  they  Jiave  no  advant^e  oyer  Texas,  even  in  that  particular.  But 
the  labor  of  firee  Americans  must  be  better  paid  for  than  the  labor  em- 
ployed in  those  countries.  In  South  America,  the  proprietoi^  of  the  great 
wool  growing  establishments  own  leagues  instead  of  acres  of  land  the  shep- 
herds are  half-dvilijBed  men,  whose  compensation  is  but  little  beyond  their 
cheap  subsistence.  How  &x  native  labor  is  employed  at  the  Qape  of  Qqod 
Hope,  or  convict  labor  in  Australia,  I  am  not  able  to  (say ;  but  this  much 
is  certain,  that  it  is  in  both  cpuntxies  of  a  very  djIQ^erent  quality  from 
American  labor,  and  in  both  countries  we  are  called  to  compete  with  British 
capital— ci^P^^  ^  ^^8^  ^^^  ^  solicitous  for  investment  that  it  is  eon- 
tented  with  a  per  centage  of  profits  on  which  Americim  £Birmers  would 
starve.  The  American  wool  growers  in  the  older  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  do  not  average  150  acres  of  land  aod  160  sheep  each.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  make«an  arithmetical  computation,  but  judging  from  a. cursory 
inspection  of  the  data  famished  in  the  recent  report  of  Mr.  Klippart,  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture — advanced 
sheets  of  which  that  gentleman  kindly  sent  to  me— your  own  Ohio  flocks 
do  not  average  much,  if  any,  over  the  same  number. 

The  American  wool  grower's  capital,  at  starting,  is,  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  little  beyond  his  own  broad  shoulders  and  the  everrbusy  hands  of 
his  fiuthful  wife.    All  the  property  he  can  hope  to  possess  is  to  be  wrought 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  fix)m  the  bosom  of  the  earth.    Yet  the  axe  has 
not  ceased  to  ring  in  the  clearing,  or  the  native  sod  of  thel^road  prairie  is 
scarcely  broken,  before  the  school  house  is  built  at  .the  crqps-roads,  and 
before  the  church  spire  is  seen  pointing  to  heaven.    He  ai^d  his  wife  and 
his  children  eat  of  ^e  fat  of  the  land.    They  are 
princes — ^they  as  much  scorn  the  squalor  and  raj 
of  voluntary  social  serfdom.    He  taketh  his  seat  a 
land.    He.  is  the  ofiGicer  of  his  church,  of  his  school 
his  county— perhaps  of  his  State.    His  sons  and  daughters  jure  well  edu- 
cated.   They  fill  the  places  of  their  parents,  or  still  higher  o^es.  A  great 
migority  of  our  men  of  genins,  our  generals,  our  statesmen  and  their  wives^ 
have  such  a  parentage.  Yet  when  the  rural  patriarchs  I  have  described  go 
down  to  the  grave,  bat  a  small  portion  of  them  leave  estates  worth  flO^OOO. 
But  while  they  Kyed  thej  w^ie  men— aye,  thank  jGK)d|  ii|t^    It  costs 
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something  to  perform  the  duties  and  live  with  dignity  the  life  of  an  Ameri- 
can freeman  I  Such  labor  can  not  compete  with  pauper  labor,  or  semi-civ* 
ilized  labor,  or  labor  which  has  no  such  responsibilities,  and  which  sup* 
ports  no  such  social  system.  Such  capital  can  not  maintain  ilself  in  a  strug- 
gle with  hereditary  or  other  amassed  capital,  which  only  asks  three,  or  four, 
or  five  per  cent  profits.  Hence,  with  equal  or  superior  natural  &cilitie8 
for  production,  the  American  wool  grower  must  receive  protection,  or  be 
driven  out  of  the  markets  of  his  own  country  by  foreign  competition.  And 
for  predsely  the  i^ame  reasons,  and  for  no  other  or  better  ones,  the  woolen 
manufiftcturer  must  receive,  and  he  does  receive,  governmental  protection. 
In  his  bufflnesB  as  much  as  in  the  producer's,  the  natural  facilities  fimnd  in 
the  United  States  are  equal  or  superior ;  but  the  labor  and  capital  employed 
can  not  compete  with  the  labor  and  capital  of  otiier  lands.  The  same  is 
true  of  nearly  every  branch  of  protected  industry. 

I  have  never  been  friendly  to  the  enactment  of  high  tari£b  for  Oie  pur* 
pose  of  protecting  industry.  But  the  exigencies  of  our  government  will, 
in  future,  demand  a  high  tariff  for  revenue  purposes  only ;  and  in  adjust- 
ing the  degree  of  incidental  protection  which  it  must  necessarily  afford  to 
American  industry,  we  have  a  right  to  demand — Ist^  That  the  woolen  in- 
terest shall  be  protected  equally  with  other  interests  of  no  greater  import- 
ance; and,  2d,  That  the  producer  of  wool  shall  be  protected  equally  with 
the  manufacturer  of  wool.  Ohio  is  the  proper  State  to  inaugurate  the 
ei^ort  necessary  to  bring  about  this  change  in  our  tariff  laws,  and  the 
change  will  probably  be  needed  by  the  time  it  can  be  brought  about 
-  Let  no  man  misunderstand,  or  pretend  to  misunderstand,  the  animus  of 
my  remarks  in  respect  to  woolen  manufacturers,  I  preach  no  crusade 
against  theoL  It  would  be  suicidal  in  the  producer  wantonly  to  abate  their 
prosperity  or  check  the  rapid  growth  of  their  business.  They  furnish  him 
with  his  only  available  market  His  interests  therefore  are  inseparably 
connected  with  their  interests.  I  think  it  decidedly  his  policy  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  them.  The  great  body  of  our  manufiM5turers  are 
honorable  business  men.  They  have  looked  out  no  better  for  their  inte- 
lests  than  others  would  ido  with  the  same  opportunities.  They  go  into 
the  markel  only  as  all  other  men  do,  to  buy  on  the  best  terms.  They  make 
fidr  oontracts,  and  perform  them  punctually.  They  make  goods  creditable 
to  themselves  and  to  the  country,  shoddy  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
To  sum  up  ithe  whole  account  between  them  and  the  producer  in  one  word, 
I  think  they  have  been  as  much  ''  sinned  against  as  sinning.''  But  if  I  go 
to  bed  with  the  most  praiseworthy  gentleman  living,  and  waking  up  in  die 
night  find  him  occupymg  three-quarters  of  the  bed,  and  that  I  am  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  out|  have  I  not  a  right  to  request  him  civilly  to  ''lie  along?" 
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Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  rerj  important  consideration. 
Is  it  profitable  that  the  present  rapid  increase  of  wool  prodaotion  in  the 
United  States  will  cause  the  supplj  to  exceed  the  demand  ? 

I  ixAYe  already  stated  the  value  of  the  wool  imports  fiom  1860  to  1863, 
inclusive.  I  will  now  give  the  amount  in  weight  of  the  imports,  and  of 
the  home  prodnct,  for  the  same  and  some  preceding  years : 

Year.                      Home  prodaoi  Imports.                            ToiaL 

1840 85,802,114  potradfl.  1  ,006,410  poonaa.            60,S0e,6U  ponte 

1850 52,616,960  «  18,660,794  •*                 71,186,163  " 

1860 60,511,843  "  84,686,657  "                  95,098,000  " 

1861 65,296,060        *'  31,388,486  **                 86,683,586  *' 

1862 .....64,589,307  "  42,718,879  «  107,808,186  «* 

1868 77,418,070  "  64,488,760  "  141,847,530  " 

The  home  product,  to  1860,  is  for  the  whole  country,  compiled  from 
census  returns;  the  imports  are  from  Treasury  reports.  Since  1860,  the 
imports  are  mainly  official,  and  the  home  product  is  estimated  for  the  loyal 
States  alone,  from  data  obtained  m  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  the  officers  of  that  Department,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Dodge,  I 
am  also  indebted  for  the  following  estimates : — ^The  total  sapply  of  wool 
for  manu£M)ture  for  the  year  eiKling  June  SOtb,  1868,  is  set  down  at 
141,847,680  lbs.  If  to  this  is  added  the  imported  shoddy  and  '*  flocks," 
nearly  ten  millions  more,  and  the  increased  product  of  shoddy  fit>m  Ameri- 
can rags,  the  total  supply  of  material  for  the  manufacture  of  the  fiscal  year 
1868,  has  not  fallen  below  165,000,000  pounds.  This— leaving  out  of 
yiew  the  imported  woolens,  which  amounted  to  $12,218,697,  in  the  flist 
half  of  that  year — ^is  more  than  six  pounds  of  wool  to  each  inhabitant  of 
the  loyal  States.  The  dearth  of  cotton,  the  extra  use  and  waste  produced 
by  war,  and  the  fact  that  the  consumption  was  chiefly  in  the  Northern  and 
therefore  colder  States,  carried  the  average  per  capita  consumption  con- 
sideraUy  above  that  of  our  whole  country  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion,  notwithstanding  that  disposition  to  retrench  personal  ex- 
penses which  was  so  manifest  among  our  people  during  the  panic  and  com- 
mercial paralysis  which  attended  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  The  aver- 
age per  capita  consumption  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  war,  is  usually 
estimated  at  four  and  a  half  pounds. 

If  upon  the  return  of  peace  there  are  thirty-two  millions  of  people  to 
provide  woolens  for,  they  will  require  one  hundred  and  forty-four  millions 
of  pounds  of  wool  per  annum,  with  the  fall  formei  supply  of  cotton. 
The  restoration  of  a  fall  supply  of  cotton,  whether  the  basis  of  the  labor 
which  produces  it  is  reorganized  or  not — and  especially  if  it  is  reorganized 
— must  be  an  afiEsdr  of  some  time^    There  is  ev^ry  reason  to  suppose  that 
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the  inoreaseoif  population  will  be  as  rapid  after  <he  war  as  befbi«;  And 
that  emigration  will  be  tlotisually  lU^tive. 

Let  OB  aseume  tbat  the  war  will  close  by  the  end  of  1864.  If  we  ihen 
hkYe  S2,000,009'  Of  people,  and  they  i^n  commenoe  increasing  in  the 
nkial  compound  ratio  of  three  per  cent  per  annum,  we  shall  (aye,  at  the 
close  of  1874 — ^ten  years  from  tbe  close  of  the  current  one — a  population 
of  43,005,821,  requiring  194,618,944  pounds  of  wool  If  the  26,000,000 
shfe^  now  in  the  loyal  States,  should  continue  to  increase  through  the 
sanie  teh  jreiM  as  rapidly  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  four  years,  viz :  at 
the  rate  of  10'  per  cent  per  annum,  they  will  be  just  doubled  in  1874 ; 
and  the  50,000,000  of  them  then  in  the  United  States  will  have  to  yield 
nearly  fimr  ]^nds  of  wool  per  head  to  meet  the  requirements  o^  that  year, 
— supposing  the  supply  to  be  drawn  wholly  from  domestic  sources. 

It  appears  by  the  census  returns  that  in  1840  the  fleeces  of  the  United 
States  averaged  1.84  lbs.;  in  1850,  2.42  lbs.;  in  1860,  2.78  lbs.;  or  a  per 
ceiitage  6f  46  for  the  increase  of  1860,  and  15.2  for  1860.  But  as  the 
returns  #ete  more  incomplete  in  1840  than  in  1850,  the  former  increase  is 
A>mewhat  tk>o  liU^  while  the  actual  average,  even  in  1860,  wail  perhaps  a 
li!^e' larg^  thaii  the  figures  given. 

In  the  seceded  States,  the  average,  in  1860,  was  only  1.94  lbs.  per  fleece. 
In  the  loyiX  States,  it  was  8.08  lbs.  In  Ohio,  the  average  was  increased 
^m  185ty  to  1860,  from  2.68  to  S.47  lbs.,  a  gain  of  84  per  cent  in  ten 
years.  In  Y^rmonti  the  average  was  increased,  during  the  same  ten  years, 
hoUi  tM  lbs.  to  4.12  lbs.,  a  g&in  of  but  24  per  cent  leaking  a  fraction 
over  the  OMb  a(verage  weight  of  fleece  in  1860— vi^:  8|  lbs. — ^as  fli6 
average  oi^  all  ihe  Slates  in  1874,  there  would  then  be,  with  the  estiihated 
population  iuid[  liumber  of  sheep  above  given,  an  annual  deficit  of  moi^ 
&an  eighteeii  ^d  a  half  mimons  pounds  of  wool 

A  Marghf  ibust  he  left  in  th^  preceding  estihiate,  in  h,tof  ol  a  tabte 
rapid  supply  of  wool,  for  the  number  of  sheep  Which  wfll  be  found  in  th* 
^ebetfed  Statefif  on  the  retuni  of  peace.  I  have  no  data  whatever  from 
which  I  catt  f6rm  even  a  conjecture  on  that  subject  In  the  eleven  seceded 
States,  there  were,  in  1860,  in  round  numbers,  6,000,000  sheep.  Ill  all  of 
them,  iheto  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  Idboi  and  of  army  subsistence. 
Several  of  those  which  had  most  sheep  have  been  the  direct  theatres  of 
tlie  marches  and  struggles  of  the  contending  armies,  and  they  haVe  been 
consiantTy  ^wept  over  by  bands  of  guerillas.  Sheep,  from  iheir  compara- 
tive incapabiiy  to  endure  hardships  and  starvation,  are  not  ni  well  adapted 
as  catil'e  io  toUow  the  march  of  armies  to  famish  suppli^  of  &n!xnai  fbod ; 
but  i\itf  are  the  most  convenient  resort  possible  for  the  predatoi^  ^nerflM, 
w^  subsisb  on  <he  odtetfy  through  which  he  passes,  and  spares  ndtiher 
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fnmi  nor  file.  I  e^nok  doubt  tlUU  mf&oM  pAitfs  hwt  been  taken  hjOm 
Soathern  people  to  preaenre  iHmt  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  neo 
eamtj  enpplies  of  winter  oIoAing;  \m%  I  diall  be  surpnaed  if,  at  the  cloee 
of  the  war,  they  h«Te  mneh  over  the  6,000^000  eheep  with  which  they 
entered  it  These,  as  already  stated,,  are  very  inferior  to  Northern  sheep 
in  point  of  production.    / 

We  must  also  take  into  aecount^ihe  &Gt  that  £c»reign  growers  and  mami- 
£eictur^rB  will  doubtfess  oontinue  to  meet  a  pwrt  of  our  demand.  But  if 
the  amount  of  duties  on  foreign  oommodtties  necessary  for  revenue  pur* 
poses,  is  wisely  distributed  among  the  objeets  of  protection,  we  shall  have 
very  little  competition  in  our  wod  and  woolen  markets  ten  years  hence. 

In  reality,  a  much  greater  counter^margin  must  be  left  in  the  estimate 
under  consideration,  for  its  over^taittfnent  of  die  j^rospective  increase  of 
our  sheep.  I  assumed  the  increase  to  be  100  per  cent  in  ten  years,  merely 
hypothelicaUy— to  meet  the  views  o£  sanguine  calculaitors — and  to  show 
that  on  the  bAsisof  the  vs^oA  sang«ine  estimate  of  Ititare  production,  ther)» 
iano  daaagdj  d  ovMr-produotion^  il  our  maBufiiotures  c^atinue  to  flouxtfh 
and  to  keep  paoe  with  the  supply  of  Ae  raw  material.  It  is  not  withia 
Ike  bomncb  of  probability,  and  searoely  of  possibility,  that  the  number  of 
Atterican  dieep  will  increaae  as  mpidly  during  the  next  ten  years  aa  it  has 
within  the  last  four  years.  Many  things  will  tend  to  prevent  it  In  the 
flmt  plaoe,  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  prioee  or  otiier  circumstances  of 
wod  which  gives  its  produeticHd  a  sufficirat  advantage  over  the  production 
of  various  other  staples,  to  cause  it  to  draw  away  from  them  the  labor  and 
eapital  of  the  country,  in  the  piesent  proportion,  for  ten  years  to  come. 
(Mier  important  staples  mast  reewve  dieir  due  share  of  attention ;  or,  if 
Heg^eoled,  their  rise  in  price  will  speedily  draw  back  labor  to  them  and 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  production* 

In  the  second  ptaoe,  vatricms  iatridental  causes  will  interfere  with  so  rapid 
ted  continuous  An  expusion  of  wool  production.  In  the  older  States, 
where  fiurm  boundaries^  S7Steins  and  fixtures^  are  more  permanent  than  ii^ 
the  new,  the  necessary  arrangemento  Bat  it  cannot  economically  be  made 
so  rapidly  and  cm  suc^  a  sc^le^  Disease  will  occasionally  come  to  injure 
and  discourage  inexperienoed  fiock-ma^rs.  And,  in  my  opinion,  we  are 
to  hive  »  year  of  low  prices  and  panic  among  wool  growers  when  peace  is 
xestored,  uid  when  it  throws  the  oc^ton,  which  will  then  be  in  the  Souths 
em  StateSi  in  a  body  into  iibe  market  There  has  been  much  more  smoke 
raised  over,  than  actual  fire  employed  in,  ita  conflagration.  The  amount 
xmnaining  in  Aib  South  is  estiinated  by  those  most  conversant  with  the 
«idqeet|  at  three  millions  anda  half  of  bales.  This  temporary  supply  will 
be  mistaken  for  a  permanent  om  ;  and  while  it  is  glutting  the  market^and 
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^3e,  perhaps,  all  comnKfditieB  are  aabsidiiig  to  the  gold  standard  of  prioe^ 
we  shall  hear  as  many  of  those  snperfioial  obserren,  who  always  jadge  the 
ftttore  by  the  present,  croaking  over  an  imaginary  permanent  down&U  of 
wool  production,  as  now  see  in  it  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  highroad  to  El 
Dorado.  Then  the  inexperienced  men,  the  speoolators,  and  those  '^  rolling 
stones  ^  who  continually  roll  from  one  pursuit  to  another,  according  to  the 
fkshion  or  "fever"  of  the  day,  will  betake  themselves  elsewhere.  They 
came  " as  fleet  as  forest  deer" — ^they  will  be  "  driven  hack  as  tame." 

€tentlemen,- 1  have  lived  through  quite  a  number  of  these  ups  and 
downs,  and  I  have  learned  to  take  them  with  great  composure.  If  I  had 
described  only  the  former,  and  predicted  only  the  former  for  the  future,  it 
IS  possible  that  I  should  have  pleased  some  of  my  hearers  better.  But  I 
could  only  do  so  by  sacrificing  or  suj^rettiBg  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
truth. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  destroying  or  weakening  any  exaggerated  expee* 
tadons,  I  confess  I  rejoice  in  it — for  they  lead  only  to  individual  disap* 
pointment  and  loss,  and  to  ultimate  reaction  against  the  wool  growing  in* 
terest  But  I  have  uttered  nothing  which  will  even  tend  to  discourage  the 
senrible  producer,  who  does  not  mistake  illusions  for  realities — who  is  not 
intoxicated  enough  by  the  haschish  of  a  prevailing  excitement  to  fa&ey 
every  sheep-pasture  Sinbad's  valley  of  diamonds. 

To  the  true  wool  grower,  the  future  is  fall  of  rational  hope.  Eveiything 
goes  to  show  that  his  industry  will  be  better  rewarded  in  the  future  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past  The  general  tariff  policy  of  our  country  is  better 
settled.  That  long  struggle  is  over  between  the  extreme  proteetioniste 
and  non-protectionists,  which  kept  up  agitation  and  uncertainty,  and  led 
to  those  sudden  vascillations  in  legislation  which  are  so  fatal  to  protected 
industry.  The  extreme  protectionists  have  learned  that  the  ooasumera 
— in  other  words,  the  body  of  the  people— vrill  not  long  endure  their 
policy.  The  non-protectionists  dare  not  urge  a  policy  below  the  standard 
•f  revenue,  or  one  without  discriminations;  and  henceforth  the  revenue 
standard  will  admit  of  all  necessary  protection. 

Another  highly  auspicious  circumstance  for  the  fature  of  the  American 
wool  grower,  is,  the  solidity  and  success  attained  by  the  wool  manufactory 
ing  interest  There  has  been  a  former  class  of  manufacturers-^ybrida 
between  speculators  and  politicians  and  stock-jobbers  in  l^slation — to 
whom  we  owe  little.  Their  manoevres  kept  the  market  unstable  and 
feverish.  They  overacted  and  ML  Their  successors  are  generally  prac- 
tical, straightforward  men,  who  seek  their  gains  in  the  legitimate  channels 
of  business.  Their  prosperity  is,  therefore,  certain,  and  the  steady  expon- 
Edon  of  their  business  is  equally  certafUy  opening  still  wider  markets  for 
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our  iPOoL  Let  the  latter  jfook  not  be  forgotten  when  we  ask  changes  in  the 
woolen  tarifl^  If  in  those  ohanges  we  ooald  obtain  a  particle  of  undue  ad* 
vaatage  over  the  manu&ctuier — ii^  to  lecur  to  my  farmer  simile,  we  do 
not  leave  him  full  hidf  the  bed — ^it  is  worse  than  a  barren  victory,  for  we 
icjuie  both  him  and  ourselves.  His  deeay  is  our  decay.  His  death  is  our 
dealih* 

I  will  name  one  more  decided  advantage  which  the. future  possesses 
over  the  past  It  is  in  the  great  and  manifest  improvement  of  our  wool- 
pfoducing  breed  of  sheep«  The  prime  American  M§jrino  of  to-day  yielfls 
100  per  cent  more  wool  than  the  Spanish  sheep  introduced  into  the  United 
States  by  Livingston,  Humphreys,  and  the  other  original  importers. 
There  is  no  proportionable  difference  in  the  size  and  consumption  of  the 
animals;  and  from  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen,  and  all  the  facts  I  caa 
collect,  I  judge  the  AmericaQ  wool  to  be  fully  equaj  to  the  early  Spanish 
wool  in  quality.  In  our  prime  flocl^s,  it  certainly  exceeds  the  present 
^>anish  wool.  I  have  not  time  to  pursue  this  theme  here,  but  I  assert 
'  without  fear  of  contradiction,  th|tt  as  a  potable  medium  wool-producing 
animal,  the  improved  Americsa  Merino  has  no  rival  on  the  globe.  My 
friend  Ool.  Needbam,  in  his  interesting  remarks  last  night,  gave  convinc- 
ing proof  of  that  fact 

'  In  casting  my  eyes  down  the  vista  of  the  future,  I  think  I  foresee,  a% 
already  said,  a  few  months'  depression  of  the  wool  interest  at  the  close  of 
Hbm  present  war.  I  also  anticipate  that  to  the  end  of  time  this  and  every 
other  branch  of  industry  will  ezperienoe  occasional  fluctuations,  owing  to 
states  of  the  currency,  national  exigencies,  and,  variations  in  those  natural 
circumstances  which  affect  the  production  and  sale  of  raw  staples.  But: 
beyond  such  transient  draw-baeks — ^which  all  observing  men  know  tQ  be 
ineidental  to  every  human  pursuit — ^I  cannot,  under  a  just  and  equals 
gyuttm  of  tariff  legislation,  disopv^  a  solitary  cause  for,  or  indication  o4 
any  permanent  check  to  the  poxMperity  of  the  wool  producers  and  wool 
manufiieturers  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  £m3I8,  in  view  of  the  present  situation  of 
the  currency,  and  in  view  of  tiie.  prices  of  other  things  and  the  prospect 
of  their  advance  should  the  war  continue,  the  present  prevailing  prices  of 
sheep  cannot  be  considered  unreasonable  ones.  Am  I  asked,  i^  after  sadi 
an  elaborate  argument  against  extravagant  expectations — ^against  bubble 
blowing — I  am  also  willing  to  declare  that  my  judgment  approves  of  those 
extraordinary  prices  which  haVe  been  paid  f^r  Ml-blood  sheep  within  the 
past  year  ?  I  reply :  That  depends  upon  circumstsnces;  If  extraordinary 
prices  have  been  paid  for  ordinary  animals,  then  the  buyer  has  not  only 
been  deluded  out  <^  his  money,  but, out  of  his  anticipated  improvemipts. 
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^i  great  actual  improvements  jiuttify  greaH  prioea.  Let  me  cite  aii  exam* 
pie:  A  Mend  of  mine  oimed  a  flook  of  ewea,  of  mixed  Sazon  and  Spam- 
uAi  Merino  blood,  which  yielded,  on  Hn  arerage,  four  pounds  of  wocl  per 
head.  He  purchased  whal  was  tiien  eonsidered  a  very  high  priced  Ameii* 
cftn  Infemtado  ram  for  the  purpose  of  improfing  his  flock.  He  fouttd^ 
quite  contrary  to  his  previous  experience,  that  he  could  raise  nearly  10& 
per  cent  of  lambs.  In  iitd  spring  of  1863,  his  diree  year  old,  two  year  old 
and  yeaiiing  ewes,  numbered  upwai^ds  of  two  hundred.  Three*  year  olds 
unfortunately  had  their  wool  mixed,  at  shearing,  wiA  that  of  some  of  tiite 
otd  ewes,  so  that  their  separate  product  cannot  be  determined.  The  t#e 
year  old  and  yearling  ewes,  one  hundred  boA  fifty-seven  in  number,  yielded 
1,119}  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  or  7  lbs.  2  oz.  per  head,  exdusive  of  tags ;  and 
iHfth  wool  averaging  over  two  inches  in  I^gth,  tagging  down  to  the  d±ft 
neoessarily  subtracts  a  oonsida^ble  amountL  The  entire  fleeces  would 
htfve  exceeded  7^  lbs.  of  washed  wool  per  hiead.  The  sheep  had  becA 
#^  kept,  but  not  in  the  least  d^ree  pampered.  The  well  known  wool 
merchant  who  bought  the  Woe^  informed  tne  tiati  it  was  &irly  wariwd^ 
and  that  the  manufiEu^turer  who  worked  it  up  expressed  peculiar  satisfhc- 
tEon  with  its  qualities,  and  declared  tfiat  he  had  never  manuAotored  m 
more  profitable  lot  All  the  preceding  facts^  of  which  I  am  not  peraonaUy 
eogniisant,  rest  on  the  inipfidit  testimony  of  well  known  men  of  as  unatis- 
peoted  truthfulness  as  any  tn  the  State  ot  Hew  York.  To  show  the  pub* 
Uo  appreciation  of  the  sheep,  I  will  add  that  the  three  year  olds  and  tw<^ 
year  olds  would  have  sold  last  winter  in  a  lot  for  $^  a  head.  Their 
dams,  if  put  back  to  the  sameagee^  would  not^  probably,  have  sold,  for  $8 
ahead.* 

When  we  consider  the  gain  in  fleeee,  ^  gain  in  breeding  qualities^  and 
ihti  gain  hi  time  over  the  ordinary  dow  oo«rse  of  improvement^  produoed 
by  one  such  crosB^  is  the  highest  price  I  have  named  as  having  been  paid 
ht  rams  the  lest  year,  the  fine  dost  in  the  balance,  when  weighed  agamsl 
the  value  of  an  animal  capable  of  effeolteig  ioeh  an  improvement  and 
ibiBj  too,  even  were  sheep  at  their  ordinary  prioes? 

It  is,  indeed,  when  prices  are  low,  that  the  woe)  grower  most  stands  in 
^eed  of  improvement  When  wool  ia  high,  even  inferior  sheep  are  pi^fll* 
Mtk  In  any  state  of  the  markets,  in  any  stteati(m  of  the  tariff  laws,  witli 
any  amount  of  competition  domeatio  or  foreign^  the  breeders  of  first  class 
ikiep  can  sustam  themselves.  Their  profits  are  fifty  per  cent  higher  thax 
thoM  of  breeders  of  what  are  ordinarily  oaltod  prime  sheep.  That  de|^EM 
of  oottipetitkmi  therefore,  wUoh  wonld  biiiig  low  profits  to  the  fonnari 
* ■■ihi ■    III       ..I       I        .III-  I         I  I  ■  ■■I- 
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woold  proTd  nuBOOB  to  the  latter,  and  oonaequenti  j  Ihe  weeding  out  of 
the  latter  would  again  giye  more  room  and  greater  profits  to  the  former.     ^ 

The  improvement  of  oar  sheep  should  now  be  the  first  and  greatest  aim 
of  American  wool  growers.  We  maj  call  on  the  Atlas  of  the  goyerment 
to  lend  us  a  reasonable  degree  of  aid,  but  our  main  dependence  must  be 
on  oursely«B. 

I  am  unwilHfag  to  dose  my  r^marb  on  thi^  oceasion  widiout  adtnowl- 
edging  my  indebtedness  to  seyeral  gemtlemen  wlfo  have  kindly  furnished 
me  with  important  &ct8 — Messrs.  Liyermore,  Bond  and  Atkinson,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Messrs.  Samuel  Lawrence,  Walter  Brown  and  Eoston  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  Messrs.  Grinnell  and  Dodge,  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Washington.  Mr.  Dodge,  who  is  a  resident  of  this  State,  has  been  inde- 
&tigable  in  collecting  the  facta  and  statistics  which  I  desired  to  obtain  from 
the  different  bureaus  of  the  government  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the 
meBtion  witii  whiidi  jon  have  Hileiied  16  my  eoctended  remarksi 
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SPECIES  OF  CATTLE,  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOMES- 
TICATED CATTLE. 


SPECIES. 


The  genw  to  wbioh  our  cattle  belongs  is  called  bas-oxj  but  the  kind  or 
species  named  bos  taunts  is  the  common  or  domesticated  cattle. 

The  domesticated  cattle  are  distinguished  firom  the  other  kinds  by  smooth 
horns,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

The  other  known  species  of  cattle  are : 

1.  The  Musk  ox,  {bos  moschattis,)  found  in  the  prairies  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hudson  Bay,  from  the  60th  degree  of  northern  latitude  to  Melyille  Island. 
This  animal  is  of  small  size ;  it  is  brown,  haying  long  curly  hair  on  the 
shoulders,  at  the  throat,  and  on  the  breast  Among  this  long  hair  is  found 
a  very  fine  wool,  of  which  stockings  are  made,  which  are  as  nice  as  if  they 
were  made  of  silk.  In  their  wild  condition,  these  animals  live  in  small 
berds,  and  climb  somewhat  like  goats. 

2.  The  Cape  Buffalo  {bos  caffer)  is  one  of  the  largest  kinds  of  cattle,  hav- 
ing very  large  homa  These  buffaloes  live  in  large  numbers  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  towards  Caflfraria.  They  are  dark  red,  and  very  fleet 
in  their  motions,  and  have  a  hide  so  thick  that  a  rifle  ball  only  can  pene- 
trate it  Tliey  are  dangerous  animals ;  when  irritated  they  run  through 
fire  and  water,  and  fear  or  spare  nothing.  Their  flesh  is  coarse  and  hard 
to  digest 

8.  The  Baflfalo  {bosbubolus)  is  larger  than  our  common  ox,  has  a  thicker 
and  shorter  head,  and  an  arched  forehead.  The  horns  are  somewhat  com- 
pressed and  long,  with  a  slight  backward  curve ;  between  them  there  is  a 
tuft.  The  dewlap  is  small,  and  the  hair  thin  and  brownish  black.  It  is 
found  wild  in  the  East  Indies,  where  this  animal  is  used  for  draught  In 
the  sixth  century  it  was  imported  into  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Italy,  where 
it  is  generally  kept  as  domesticated  cattle  are  in  the  American  savannahs. 

The  female  or  bufftUo  cow  does  not  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  but 
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it  is  of  ezoelleat  qoalitjr.  Daring  the  exhibition  of  oattle  at  Paris,  in  1856, 
Yemois  and  Beqoeral  analyzed  this  milk^  and  found  it  to  contain  much 
aUmmen,  and  8.4  per  cent  of  butter.  In  comparison  with  the  milk  of  the 
common  cow,  this  milk  has  almost  the  appearance  of  cream,  and  as  it  is 
exceedingly  fatty,  many  persons  cannot  digest  it  The  buffalo  is  adapted 
to  draught,  and  develops  great  strength ;  and  not  only  the  ox  but  the  cow 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  These  animals  are  very  frugal,  and  often  eat  the 
fodder  rejected  by  common  cattle.  BufGsdoes  are  incapable  of  withstand- 
ing seyere  cold,  and  during  intensely  hot  weather,  they  plunge  into  any 
stream  or  body  of  water  to  cool  themselves.  In  the  East  Indies  a  large, 
wild  Idnd  of  buiSaloes  yet  exist,  called  Ami. 

4.  The  American  Buffido,  or  the  American  Bison,  (bos  Americanus 
biMnj)  is  one  of  the  largest,  wildest,  and  most  unruly  kinds  of  cattle,  with 
a  manelike,  curly  hair  about  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Auer  ox.  The  forehead  is  arched,  the  legs  and  tail  are  short,  the 
horns  short,  with  a  hump  between  the  shoulders.  Their  color  is  dark 
brown.  They  are  found  in  the  warmer  portions  of  North  America,  formery 
in  western  Pennsylyania,  but  now  only  in  the  more  western  and  sparsely 
settled  States  and  Territories. 

The  above  named  kinds  of  cattle  in  their  structure,  so  nearly  resemble 
the  common  ox  and  Auer  ox,  that  they  might  be  considered  as  varieties  of 
one  species,  e^>edally  since  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  fruitful  off- 
spring by  breeding  any  one  of  them  to  the  other. 

5.  The  Auer  or  Ure  ox  or  European  Bison,  Q)08  urus^  honasus^  bison,)  is 
one  of  the  largest  oxen,  and  distinguished  by  a  curly  manelike  product 
about  the  head  and  neck,  by  a  very  broad,  arched  forehead,  and  by  mod- 
eiate  horns  situated  fisir  apart,  and  being  curved  inward  and  upward  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent  It  has  no  dewlap  or  brisket,  but  long  pending  hairs 
at  the  shin,  neck,  and  on  the  withers.  The  color  is  dark  brown ;  beard 
and  tail  tassel  are  blackish  brown. 

These  celebrated  animals,  with  which  even  the  ancients  were  acquainted, 
Prof  Mueller,  of  the  Imperial  Eoyal  Veterinary  School  at  Vienna,  has 
lately  published  some  very  valuable  observations  made  by  him  on  a  jour- 
ney to  Grodno  in  Bussia,  in  order  to  superintend  the  transportation  of 
some  Ure  oxen  donated  by  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  to  the  Veterinary 
schools  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgard.  Some  extracts  &om  his  work  are  here 
presented,  because  the  opinion  hitherto  prevailing  in  certain  circles  that 
our  common  cattle  were  the  ofiEspring  of  the  Ure ;  but  according  to  these 
extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  several  striking  anatomical  differences  are 
firand  to  exist  between  the  Ure  and  our  common  cattle. 

In  the  forests  of  Bialowesch  the  Ure  ox  attains  the  height  of  a  large  full- 
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grown  ox  of  our  oommon  race,  but  tlie  forepart  of  tlie  body  is  much 
stouter  than  the  hind  part  The  dolor  of  tibe  yonng  azfimak  ii  imifiaEDily 
miyer-gray,  without  any  marks ;  but  when  4  to  6  ye^n  old  they  become 
blackish,  and  then  they  are  most  beautifiil.  At  a  more  adumced  age.die 
hair  begins  to  turn  to  that  of  a  dirty  fox-odored  or  brown,  first  «t  the 
head  and  neck,  and  afterward  orer  the  whole  body.  The  winter  coat  oom- 
mences  to  grow  in  October,  and  is  dense  as  felt,  and  mudi  longer  at  the 
neck  and  the  forepart  of  the  breast  than  on  the  rump  and  belly.  They 
hare  a  mane  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  instead  of  the  brisket  of  the  oom- 
mon cattle,  which  is  entirely  lacking,  they  bare  a  ridge  of  long  hairs  ex- 
tending from  the  lower  lip  to  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  formiog  a  beard 
at  the  chin.  The  Ure  Las  fourteen  vertebrae,  and  as  many  pairs  of  ribs, 
or  one  pair  more  than  common  cattle,  but  has  only  five  lumbar  rertebise 
of  which  the  common  cattle  have  six.  The  ribs,  the  true  as  well  as  most 
of  the  &lBe  ones,  are  connected  with  their  corresponding  cartilages  by  sev- 
eral joints,  and  the  spinal  processes  of  the  first  eight  vertebrse  show  a  col- 
ossal development,  being  over  one  foot  high,  and  thus  conditioning  the 
disproportionate  height  of  the  forepart  of  the  animal.  The  number  of  the 
caudal  vertebrae  is  less  than  in  domesticated  cattle ;  the  shoulder  blades 
are  broader,  the  upper  arm  and  fore  arm  bones  much  thicker  but  shorter; 
the  pelvis  is  proportionately  narrower,  the  hide  is  very  thick  and  strong. 
The  reticulum  has  hexagonal  cells  similar  to  that  of  the  domesticated  cat- 
tle, they  consist  of  two  parts  only,  but  any  further  subdivision  is  not  ap- 
parent, and  the  cells  are  much  shallower.  The  kidneys  are  small,  and  the 
lobes  are  not  as  strong  as  in  domesticated  cattle. 

But  the  genitals  of  the  male  present  the  most  remarkable  difference. 
The  ^ticles  are  proportionately  small ;  over  either  there  lies  an  accessory 
testicle  extending  into  a  narrow  seminal  vessel,  which  appears  expanded 
by  a  layer  of  glands  at  the  sur£EU^  of  the  bladder,  and  empties  together 
with  glandular  seminal  cells,  although  very  little  developed,  in  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra.  In  the  old  Ure,  there  was  found  in  the  midst  of  the  two 
seminal  passages,  vessels,  a  single  duct,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  bag,  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  four  and  a  half  inch^  in  lien^th,  which  is  divided  in 
front  and  at  the  top  into  two  arcldng  branches,  like  the  horns  of  the  uterus 
of  the  cow,  extending  as  channels  of  3  to  4  inches  in  width  to  the  testicle, 
and  there  terminating  in  a  culde-sac.  This  consists  externally  of  It  tegu- 
ment of  the  outer  skin  as  far  as  it  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  then  fol- 
lows an  envelope  consisting  of  muscular  fibres,  and  at  the  inside  there  is  a 
membrane  covered  with  epithelium,  without  distinctly  visible  glandular 
apertures.  The  whole  bag,  witb  its  two  branches,  contains  a  thickish 
mucus  fluid,  somewhat  resembling  semen,  yet  showing  no  trace  of  (sem- 
inal) oells,  but  consisting  only  of  granular  cells  of  a  regular  form. 
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This  bag  tenninates  in  tl^  orifice  of  the  metiira,  at  the  eleyatioiLUi  tiie 
middle  of  the  apertoies  of  the  semiiud  duct  This  middle  bag  can  not 
be  considered  to  be  anything  else  but  lUerua  nuuctdinua^  first  discovered  by 
E.  F.  Weber  in  other  animals  fuid  in  mani  being  in  the  ure  of  snch.  a 
pioportionately  colossal  size  as  has  hitherto  not  been  found  in  any  other 
animal.  Whence  the  immenae  amount  of  matter  contained  in  it  originates, 
and  what  function  it  perfc^rms,  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  uterus  mas- 
cvUnua  is  also  found  in  itbe  domestic  cattle,  in  which  it  forms  only  a  small 
Uadder  of  about  the  sizeof  a  bean,  terminating  in  ducts  in  the  orifice  of 
Ihe  usethra. 

The  pregnancy  of  the  Ure  cow  lasts  nine  months,  (not  seyen  months 
only,  as  was  stated  in  the  '^Isis,"  1881,  No.  4;  and,  therefore,  the  common 
cattiie  can  not  be  descended  from  the  Ure.  The  Ure  grows  until  he  is 
eight  years  old,  and  may  attain  to  the  age  of  forty  years.  If  bred  to  the 
domeitio  cattle,  the  ofibpring  is  fruitful,  and  several  favorable  crossmgs 
have  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bialowesch  forests,  since  it  was 
svipposed  that  a  race  of  powerful  cattle  might  he  produced  in  this  way, 
and  for  that  region.  Such  crosses  produced  there  of  late  are  said  to  be  of 
a  beautiful  form,  quite  tame,  very  courageous  and  powerful. 

6.  The  domestic  or  common  ox  (pos  iaunu)  is  foun^  all  over  the  world, 
but  was  introduced  into  America  from  Europe.  He  is  domesticated  every- 
where, and  variously  degenerated 

In  the  East  Indies  there  is  an  oz  similar  to  him,  and  of  the  same  size, 
being  called  Gayall  or  Gyall  {boa  frontalis,)  He  is  brown,  with  a  gray 
streak  on  the  forehead  and  bacl^  but  the  feet  and  end  of  the  tail  are  white. 
He  lives  in  a  wild  state  upon  the  wooded  hills  in  north-eastern  portion  of 
Bengal,  and  prefers  the  young  branches  of  trees  to  grass ;  he  is  very  cour- 
ageous, is  much  easier  tamed  than  the  buffalo,  is  adapted  to  the  draught, 
and  the  cow  gives  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk.  If  paired  with  the 
common  bull,  she  produces  a  fertile  offspring. 

The  zebu  {Bos  taurus  indicus),  according  to  Buffbn,  is  said  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Ure  ox,  but  according  to  others,  of  the  domestic  cattle. 
This  ox  likewise  possesses  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs.  The  zebu  has  one  or  two 
humps  on  the  back,  which,  according  to  more  recent  investigations,  do  not 
consist  of  fat,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  are  nothing  else  than  tiie  pecu- 
liarly and  largely  developed  muscles  of  the  shoulder  bladea  The  wbus 
are  mostly  gray  or  white,  but  there  are  also  red  and  speckled,  small  and 
large,  horned  and  hornless  ones.  They  run  as  fast  as  horses,  and  are,  there- 
fore, used  as  roadsters.  They  form  the  common  cattle  in  i^  India,  Persia, 
Arabia,  Madagascar,  and  Africa.  They  are  shod  and  harnessed  like  horses, 
and  are  led  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  partition  wall  of  tiie  nostrils. 
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Their  flesh  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  domestic  cattle  with  which  they 
are  bred.  The  hump  vanishes  entirely  after  sererd  generations  have  been 
interbred  with  the  domestic  cattle. 

7.  The  grunting  ox,  Yak  {Bos  grunniens)  has  likewise  a  hump  between 
the  shouldens ;  he  has  long  hair  and  a  tail  like  the  horse,  containing  many 
fine,  silky  hairs.  He  has  a  thick  mane  along  the  back,  and  the  flanks  and 
sides  of  the  belly  are  covered  with  long,  bushy  haiis,  spread  over  half  tke 
length*  of  the  legs.  He  has  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs,  utters  a  monotonous 
grunting,  and  is  found  in  Thibet  and  Ohina^  where  they  are  kept  in  large 
numbers.  The  meat  is  excellent  He  is  not  well  adapted  for  work.  His 
bair  is  manufactured  into  shawls.  The  tail  is  used  as  ornaments  of  the 
Turkish  standards. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  origin  of  the  domesticated  cattle  and 
their  original  native  country  is,  as  yet,  not  ftdly  ascertained.  Formerly 
the  ure  was  considered  the  parent  of  the  same,  but  this  is  improbable  on 
account  of  the  anatomical  differences  between  the  ure  and  the  common  cat- 
tle. Bones  of  an  ox,  somewhat  larger  than  the  common  ox,  bat  otherwise 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  it,  have  been  found  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  earth.  In  this  case  the  common  cattle  were  thus  a  special  kind,  and 
their  ancestors  extinct  in  Europe.  As  far  as  the  accounts  of  history  and 
zoological  analogy  go,  several  species  of  cattle  have  bIwajb  been  domestic 
animals,  which  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  by  secular  au- 
thors, but  their  native  country  is  Asia. 

DEFINITION  OF  BACB,  TEIBB,  KIND,  Etc. 

When  the  numerous  specimens  of  cattle  in  the  different  climates  and  on 
the  different  soils  are  more  closely  examined,  they  present  many  internal 
and  external  differences.  These  differences  have  ever  led  to  a  division  of 
the  cattle  extant  into  various  groups — races^  tribes,  kinds  and  Varieties,  in 
order  to  comprise  all  that  is  homogeneous,  under  one  head ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  again,  to  examine  and  describe  each  separately.  We  retain 
the  old  divisions,  but  will  give  here  the  follovnng  definitions  of  race,  tribe, 
kind,  &G. 

The  species  cattle  is  first  divided  into  races.  By  race  we  understand  a 
number  of  animals  of  the  same  species  distinguished  from  others,  a,  by  the 
same  form  of  body,  size  and  color  (external  appearance) ;  5,  by  the  same 
qualities  in  respect  to  their  usefulness  and  productions  (internal  worth  and 
character) ;  and  c,  by  the  power  or  ability  of  transmitting  these  peculiar 
qualities,  external  and  internal  characteristics,  to  their  offspring.  These 
qualities  combined  form  the  character,  or  type  of  race, 

Those  peculiar  qualities  have  originated,  in  the  course  of  time,  fiom  the 
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original  animals  extant  and  the  efEeota  of  natural  influences — soil,  dimatei 
nutriment  and  local  conditions.  Tiie  Podolish'Sunforian  cattle  is  supposed 
to  be  the  only  pure  original  race  yet  existing. 

Iribe  is  a  subdivision  of  race.  A  race  is  generally  divided  into  several 
tribes.  The  animals  belonging  to  a  tribe  possess  a  definite  equaUiy  ia  re- 
spect to  their  internal  and  external  characteristics — form,  size,  color  and 
useful  qualities,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  a  race ;  yet  in  each  tribe 
there  may  be  found  qualities  peculiar  to  it^  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
fiKHn  other  kindred  tribes.  It  likewise  possesses  the  capability  of  transmit- 
ting these  characteristics  of  the  tribe  to  its  descendants.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  tribe  are  formed  by  other  conditions  of  the  soil,  climate  and  locality, 
and  also  by  special  artificial  influences,  such  as  the  methods  of  feedbg^ 
keeping  and  using  the  animala  Instance : — the  cattle  tribes  of  the  Ukrane, 
Moldavia,  YoUhynia,  Wallachia,  Crimea,  &c,  all  belong  to  the  Fodolish- 
Hungarian  race,  and  in  a  strict  sense,  they  represent,  with  several  others, 
the  whole  numerous  race.  Instances  in  detail: — the  Montafan  and  All- 
gau  cattle  are  individual  tribes  of  the  brown-gray  mountain  race,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  which  the  Schwyz  cattle  is  to  be  considered. 

Kind  or  breed  is  a  further  subdivision  of  (the)  tribe,  and  is  to  be  con* 
sidered  from  two  points  of  view. 

In  the  one  case  a  tribe  may  be  divided  into  many  kinds,  which  have 
been  formed  through  specifically  different  conditions  of  the  soil  and  meth* 
ods  of  feeding  and  using  the  animals,  or  by  the  particular  faiicy  or  tendency 
of  breeding  pursued  by  the  owner,  in  regard  to  the  form,  color  and  pur- 
pose for  which  the  animals  are  to  be  used.  Therefore  the  natural  breeds 
are  mostly  found  at  the  boundary  lines  of  the  territories  in  which  the 
races  or  tribes  are  generally  spread,  where  the  specific  influences  just 
named  have  a  more  powerful  effect  than  in  or  near  the  central  points. 
Such  kinds  of  animals  may  still  possess  the  same  peculiar  form  and  size^ 
and  also  the  useful  qualities,  and  power  of  sure  hereditary  transmission  as 
the  original  stock  animal&  Instance : — the  cattle  kind  of  the  Cossacks  at 
the  Dor  and  Kubar,  of  Astrachan  and  the  Volga  districts,  are  always 
kinds  belonging  to  the  Fodolish-Hungarian  race  and  tribes  already  men- 
tioned. On  a  smaller  scale,  the  so-called  Cloisterdale  and  Walsdale  cattle 
form  two  breeds  of  the  MoAtain  tribe.  At  the  furthermost  line  of  the 
territory  where  they  are  at  home,  and  when  transferred  into  territories 
naturally  less  suitable  for  them,  the  type  of  the  tribe  may  gradually  be 
ehanged,  and  the  certain  hereditary  transmission  of  their  qualities  be  im- 
paired, according  to  the  unfavorable  local  conditions  and  a  less  suitable 
system  of  feeding  and  usbg  the  animals,  so  that  their  value  for  fhrther 
24— B. 
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breeding  in-and-in,  or  a  eroding  for  certain  purposes  with  other  races,  i^ 
itt  least  very  problematical^ 

Such  breeds  are  often  very  dif&cuh  to  classify,  because,  according  to 
titeif  peculiarities,  they  may  be  numbei*ed  among  several  tribes  or  breads. 

The  formation  of  a  hmd^  or  wrther  breed,  may  also  take  place  in  another 
way,  liamely,  by  the  interrrtirture  of  the  blood  of  animaU  of  different  races, 
or  in  other  words,  by  ctote  breeding.  When  incHviduaJs  of  diflFerent  racei 
6r  tribes  are  bred  together,  ih«l  r6«hilt  will  be  mixed  productions,  mongr^ 
or  agricultural  bastards,  which  are  only  half-bloods  in  the  beginning,  btlt 
gnldually,  if  bred  together-  continually  among  themselves,  they  will  in  th6 
course  of  time  assume  a^fikdd  iype.  If  stich  crosises  are  bred  in  a  certain 
tendency,  and  fed,  kept  afifl  usfed  for  certain  purposes,  it  is  much  easier  t6 
produce  animals  in  larger  number^;  ^hlch  Will  possess  a  fixed  typ^  of 
breed  after  the  lapse  of  a  certwn  period  of  time,  but  temporarily  only;  for 
aiiimals  of  such  breeds  Will  lack,  in  their  first  generations,  the  capability 
bftransmitting  their  qUalitito  with' certainty;  and  hence  the  opinion  that 
animals  belonging  to  A  particular  kind,  do  not  possess  the  power  of  cer- 
tain hereditary  transmission,  and,  therefore,  are  deemed  less  valuable  for 
breeding  purpo^els.  But^  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  time,  a  breed 
formed  in  this  w^y  will  attain  constancy  in  the  hereditary  transmission, 
and  this  the  sooner  and  more  certainly  the  more  the  production  of  the 
new  breed  is  ftirthered  by  a  systematical  method  of  breeding,  keeping, 
feeding  and  using  the  animals,  and  by  a  favorable  soil  and  climate.  From 
such  limited  breeds  very  extensive  kinds,  and  even  tribes  and  races,  may 
originate  in  the  course  of  time.  Instance: — the  Triesdorf  res^.  AnsbacH 
tribes,  and  almost  all  of  the  recent  English  breeds  of  cattle.  But  if  such 
amalgamations  of  tribes  occur  amocfg  the  animals  ad  libitum,  or  are  not 
judiciously  regulated,  or  if  they  tire  not  kept  fed  and  used  for  that  purpose, 
such  animals  will  not  retain  their  fixity  or  permanence  of  type  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  a  constancy  of  certain  hereditary  transmission  can 
scarcely  be  expected  from  them.  Instance :  Many  poor  breeds  of  so-called 
native  cattle,  in  which  the  mongrel  character  will  always  be  presented.' 

Finally,  by  family  is  understood  the  near  related  ofl&pring  of  one  and 
the  same  pair  or  parents  which  were  continually  used  as  breeders  among 
themselves. 

Instead  of  family,  the  term  cattle  staple  m^^j  also  be  used,  and  is  used,  lo- 
cally however,  in  many  parts  of  the  European  continent 

By  a  continued  breeding  in  the  family  according  to  properly  applied 
principles  of  breeding,  distinct  breeds  may  gradually  be  produced. 

What  is  understood  by  intermediate  tribe  or  race,  is  apparent  from  what 
has  been  said  on  tribes.    This  term  designates  such  tribes  as  ha^e  been 
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produced  by  the  0911  tinned  amalgamation  of  two  or  more  races,  tribes  or 
breeds,  and  thus  possess  the  <]^us^ities  of  them  in  common. 

tastly,  a  variety  presents  striking  variations  only  fipocp  any  type  of  race^ 
which  appear  like  freaks  of  nature,  and  sometimes  are  constantly  trans- 
mitted, so  that  if  such  animals  are  consistently  bred  among  tkemselvfM, 
distinct  breeds  may  successively  be  produced.  Such  varieties  are  repre- 
sented by  the  so-called  polled  breeds' cattle  of  England  and  other  countries.. 

ORIGIN  OF  RACES. 

The  development  of  animals  ia  dependent  upon  the  soil  and  local  condi- 
tions where  they  Jlive..  •  Y^geta^ion  on  which  cattle  must  live,  depends  60^ 
the  condition  of  th^  f  oil|  nK>istuj}3  and  climate ;  and  <m  this— rthe  nature  o£ 
the  Boil^  the  prevailing  temperature  and  other  thingsr-^all  animals,  and 
also  cattle  are  depending  as  long  as  thsy  live  in  a  free  state  of  nature, 
wholly  independent  of  the  influence  of  man. 

All  races  of  cattle  formed  in  this  way  are  thus  to  be  considered  mi^ra! 
r(ices^  in  contradistinction  to  other  jaoes  whose  peculiar  qualities  were  pro- 
duced by  artificial  influences,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  designated  as 
cultivated  races,  * 

Origin  of  natural  races. — ^It  remains,  of  course,  uncertain  whether  our 
domestic  cattle,  when  they  gradually  originated  among  the  order  of 
creatures,  were  equal  at  idl  places  where  they  were  created,  and  were 
changed  successively,  or  wbetiier  they  presented  different  characteristics^ 
from  the  commencement?  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  much  is  certain  that  in 
the  long  period  of  time  which  had  elapsed  until  our  day,  they  gradually  as- 
sumed, through  external  influences,  the  various  properties  shown  at  thq 
present  day.  The  soil,  climate,  nutriment  and  other  things,  certainly  ex- 
erted their  influence  upon  the  formation  of  natural  races. 

The  soil  has  an  influence  uponthe  formation  of  races,  in  so  £ar  ap  every 
where  on  good,  fertile  and  su:^ently  moist  ground,  there  will  spring  up 
a  luxuriant  and  nutritive  v^etatkm,  securing  faring  all  seasons  a  whole* 
some  and  suitable  nutrim^t  for  the  animals  existing  there..  Where  there 
exists  such  a  vegetation,  large,  powerful  cattle  originate,  which  will  fatten 
easily  and  produce  much  mjlk,  But  a  dry,  sandy  soil  will  produce  a 
smaller  number  of  plants,  and  few  varieties  only;  they  are  generally  not 
sufficiently  nutritive,  and  henoe  in  such  regions  there  are  found  snaall  and 
light  cattle  excelling  neither  by  their  copious  production  of  milk,  nor  their 
fattening  qualities.  The  nature  of  the  soil  exerts  a  very  great  influence,  so 
that  animals  living  in  an  uneven,  mountainous  countryi  possess  more  pon^ 
erful  limbs,  and  are  more  agile  and  enduring  in  their  loqoiuQ^tion ;  further, 
they  have  well-developed  lungs,  so  that  their  functions  are  appropriate  to 
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the  movements  of  the  animals  requiring  greater  exertion*  Bat  animals  lir- 
ing  in  level  countries  have  less  powerfal  extremities,  not  well  adapted  for 
running ;  even  short  marches  will  make  them  tired,  and  their  breathing 
difficult;  because  their  locomotion  on  the  level  soil  required  no  great  exer- 
tion of  the  extremities  and  lungs. 

JSeai  and  cold  exert  a  great  influence  upon  plants  and  animals,  and, 
therefore,  as  a  necessary  oonsequence,  upon  the  formation  of  particular 
races.  Animals  of  the  same  species  living  in  different  climates  often  pre- 
sent considerable  differences.  In  hot  climates,  the  animals  remain  smaller 
and  possess  the  so-called  dry  structure,  because  their  organization  is  formed 
of  fine  compact  bones  and  powerful  muscles,  but  produces  very  little  fat 
Animals  imported  into  this  climate  from  regions  of  a  temperate  climate 
will  change  in  respect  to  skin  and  hair  as  well  as  to  color  and  instinct.  In 
tke  hot  climate  of  Cuba  the  cattle  have  thin-  hair  and  often  are  entirely 
bare,  and  the  imported  dogs  have  become  brown  and  smaller.  The  geese 
and  hens  lay  smaller  eggs,  (Bowlin).  In  Syria,  the  cats,  rabbits  and  goats 
have  very  long  and  soft  hair;  in  Corsica,  the  horses,  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals become  speckled ;  in  Paraguay  our  domestic  cat,  since  its  importation 
390  years  ago,  has  become  smaller,  the  trunk  much  thinner,  the  limbs 
more  puny,  the  hair  shorter,  more  glossy,  thinner  and  lying  close  to  the 
skin.  It  seldom  pairs  with  freshly  imported  specimens.  In  the  Paraguayan 
sheep  the  character  of  the  Spanish  sheep  has  wholly  disappeared ;  tiiey 
are  smaller,  the  wool  short  and  very  rough,  and  the  mutton  lean  and  white, 
But  the  influence  of  the  cold  climate  at  fjBix  north  or  on  high  mountains  is 
apparent  in  the  small  size  and  mostly  compact  form  of  the  animals,  a 
change  of  color,  harder  skin  and  thicker  hair.  The  hogs  of  the  Paramos 
have  curley  hair,  and  the  wild  cattle  there,  living  at  an  elevation  of  7,600 
feet,  have  a  thicker  skin  than  those  in  the  valleys.  The  African  house  dogs 
are  hairless,  or  have  thin  hair  only,  but  when  transported  in  more  north- 
em  climates,  hair  again  appears  on  them  after  several  generations. 

The  amount  of  vapor  in  the  air  and  the  dryness  and  moisture  of  the  soU^ 
likewise  have  a  powerful  influence.  The  atmosphere  always  contains 
vapors,  a  proper  amount  of  which  is  necessary  for  animals.  But  when  it 
is  in  too  limited  quantities,  plants  as  well  as  animals,  obtain  too  little  of  it, 
and  the  oonsequence  is  a  too  copious  perspiration  through  the  skin,  but 
for  the  former,  a  defective  development  causing  a  want  of  proper  nutri- 
ment for  the  animals.  The  plants  and  animals  of  moister  countries  and 
regions  excel  those  of  drier  dimatea  by  their  more  rapid  growth  and  lar- 
ger size.  Even  the  hair  of  many  animals  becomes  coarser  and  rougher  in 
wet  climates;  hence  very  fine  sheep  gradually  lose  their  fineness  of  wool. 
A  larger  amount  of  moisture  is  neoessary  for  cattle  which  thrive  well  in 
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wet  climates,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  the  countries  bounded  by  the 
North  Sea,  and  many  mountains  where  the  atmospheric  precipitations  are 
copious. 

The  orgam'zation  of  animals  depends  on  these  influences,  and  when  they 
are  not  changed  in  the  course  of  time,  the  external  and  internal  character- 
istics of  the  animals  must  remain  constant  Thus  it  is  explained  why  coun^ 
tries  enjoying  the  same  climate  have  the  same  or  at  least  homogeneous  na- 
tive animals. 

But  cattle  transferred  from  one  region  into  another  where  the  influences 
are  different,  will  inmiediately  change  their  exterior  and  interior  charac- 
teristics, and  this  for  the  better  or  worse,  according  as  the  new  place  of 
abode  is  more  or  less  conducive  to  their  well-being  than  the  former ;  and 
even  smaller  differences  of  climate  exert  a  visible  influence  upon  animals 
living  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  original  native  country  of  animals  is  considered  to  be  the  natural 
cutta  for  their  spreader  propagaiian^  allowing,  of  coujrse,  in  its  centre  or  at 
several  places  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  race  in  question.  Such 
a  natural  area  is  of  different  extent;  either  it  forms  a  contiguous  territory, 
or  is  sometimes  separated  by  intervening  areas  in  which  other  races  are 
spread.  The  boundaries  Of  these  areas  may  be  divided  into  horizontal  and 
vertical.  The  former  are  northern  and  southern,  and  the  latter  ascending, 
mostly  pretty  well  defined.  At  the  periphery  or  the  boundary  line  of  other 
regions  of  a  different  nature  the  perfection  of  the  races  will  disappear,  and 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  rac^  wUl  be  impaired,  and  other  forms  origi- 
nate, as  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page. 

But  in  their  native  countries  the  characteristics  of  the  natural  races  are 
often  the  more  difiSicult  to  eflSace  through  the  artificial  influences  of  feeding 
and  keeping,  the  older  these  races  are.  It  is  scarcely  possible  wholly  to 
^ace  all  those  interior  and  exterior  characteristics,  or  when  the  attempt 
is  successful,  it  is  only  for  a  short  time  or  in  individual  cases,  and  the  origi- 
nal soon  reappears. 

PEODUCTION  OF  ABTIPICIAL,  OE  SO-CALLED  CULTIYATED 

EACES. 

With  the  improvements  in  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  new  races ;  and  more  recently  the  English  have 
in  an  eminent  degree  succeeded  in  producing  races,  or  rather  tribes  and 
breeds,  fully  adapted  to  the  various  demands  of  agriculture  and  national 
economy. 

Through  a  proper  and  judicious  system  of  feeding  and  keeping  cattle,  it 
.  is  almost  always  possible  to  a  certain  degree  to  protect  them  from  the  un- 
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&yorable  inflaenoes  of  the  olimate,  and  to  produce  Tipon  the  same  soil  an^ 
under  the  same  climatic  conditions,  tribes  of  animals  of  a  different  form  and 
stmcture.  By  a  constant  system  of  in-and-in  breeding,  or  more  especif^y 
by  a  properly  regnlated  method  of  crossing,  or  by  the  breeding  of  animals 
aocording  to  a  definite  plan;  thos  by  a  certain  kind  of  food  of  a  certain 
chemical  composition,  given  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  by  giving 
more  voluminous  or  concentrated  food,  in  a  wet  and  prepared,  or  in  a  dry 
and  natural  state,  man  may  exert  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  the  prch 
duction  of  certain  definite  animal  forms  and  their  useful  qualities.  In  this  re- 
spect astonishing  results  may  be  obtained  within  a  short  time,  by  keeping 
them  warmer  or  cooler  in  stables,  or  wholly  in  the  open  air,  by  keeping 
^hem  alternately,  at  the  proper  times,  in  the  stf^ble  or  on  the  pasture,  and 
by  employing"  all  available  means  to  establish  a  certain  desired  useful 
quality. 

In  the  natural  way,  namely,  by  the  unintemipted  natural  influences  up- 
on the  animals,  new  races  are  gradually  /orme^  only  when  the  animak 
migrate  into  regions  of  a  different  nature,  but  artificial  races  are  produced 
in  a  much  shorter  time,  if  the  soil  and  climate  are  not  too  unfavorable  to 
the  plan  pursued ;  for  every  impediment  is  removed,  and  every  thing  em- 
ployed conducive  to  the  development  of  the  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  certain  desirable  qualities.  As  the  sculptor,  in  clay  or  stone,  &a, 
^orms  his  ideals,  so  likewise,  the  rational  breeder  will  succeed  in  gradually 
producing  animals  of  different  forms  and  nature,  if  he  is  able  constantly  to 
|tilfill  the  conditions  necessary  for  that  purpose.  In  this  respect,  the  doctrine 
of  animal  production  has  of  late  justly  been  termed  "aoofecAntb."  ^he 
.breeder  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  overcome  the  climatic  influences  in  pro- 
ducing certain  animal  qualities,  if  be  persistently  pursues  a  definite  and  cor- 
rect system  of  breeding,  and  possesses  protectbg  stables,  suitable  pastures' 
and  food  and  fodder.  But  if  the  one  or  the  other  fector  is  disregarded  or 
entirely  absent,  he  will  be  less  successful ;  and  finally,  if  every  thing  is  lei^ 
to  nature,  all  the  various  tribes  will  soon  present  out  one  type,  namely, 
that  produced  by  the  existing  natural  factors ;  for  man  can  never  overcome 
nature,  but  attain  great  results  only  when  he  understands  Mr  laws.  Knows 
how  she  works  and  changes,  and  constantly  observes  and  follows  her 
operations. 

'From  this  point  of  view,  the  long  continued  dispute  may  be  considered 
as  decided,  as  to  whether  the  climate  alone  exerts  its  influence  upon  the 
formation  of  races  or  tribes,  which  many  deny  altogether,  and  are  incline^ 
to  hold  the  formation  of  races  to  be  dependent  solely  upon  the  option  and 
action  of  man. 
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METHODS  OF  BREEDING. 

IN-AND-IN  BREEDINa  AMONG  FAMmraS. 


The  term  "in-and-in  breeding"  signiftefl  tlie  pairing  of  the  nearest  and 
nearer  kin  in  one  and  the  same  family. 

.  In-and-in  breeding  is  the  means  of  preserving  unchanged^  or  cnltivaiing 
the  type  of  those  two  animals  paired  together  at  the  beginning,  for  the 
reason  that  generally  either  animal  transmits  its  peculiar  qualities  to  its 
progeny,  and  this  receives,  by  hereditary  transmission,  the  qualities  d 
both  the  parent  animals.  If  the  animals  produced  in  this  way,  after  reach- 
ing the  state  of  maturity,  are  again  paired  exclusively  with  their  sire  or 
dam,  and  afterward  the  sisters  and  brothers,  and  so  the  following  gen- 
erations are  again  paired  with  one  another,  the  original  type  of  the  stock  ani- 
mals must  be  preserved  in  a  uniform  manner,  provided  that  external  influ- 
ences do  not  impede  the  growth  and  development  of  the  animals. 

By  in-and-in  breedmg,  if  the  new  productions  are  consistently  paired  to- 
gether, the  tribe  is  produced,  and  nearly  all  tribes  of  recent  times  origi* 
nated,  or  are  originating  in  this  way  from  a  single  one  or  several  pairs. 
The  celebrated  breeder  Bakewell,  in  founding  his  famous  race  of  cattle,  ii 
said  to  have  adopted  and  perfected  the  method  of  in-and-in  breeding;  the 
same  plan  was  pursued  by  the  brothers  Collings. 

Although  the  pairing  among  member9  of  famifies  }ias  great  advantages, 
yet  if  the  pairing  of  the  nearest  member  of  a  family  is  continued  {hroug^ 
several  generations,  or  for  too  great  »  period,  fmd  the  animals  are  not 
selected  with  proper  care,  this  system  will  be  found  to  have  correspond- 
ing .disadvantages.  The  effects  and  the  advantc^ges  and  disadvantages  of 
ii)-a^d-in  breeding  are,  as  yet,  not  fully  pyiderstood,  and  therefore  we  shall 
enlfirge  somewhat  on  this  subject  Sinclair,  years  agp,  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  iurand-in  breeding,  but  he  did  not  deny  that  if  it  was  continued 
too  long,  imbecility  and  barrenness  were  the  unavoidable  consequences. 

That  in-and-in  breeding  among  hogs  causes  a  decrease  in  their  prolifi- 
cacy and  a  poor  development  in  Jtheir  offipring,  has  of  late  been  showu, 
espepially  in  the  breeding  of  Endish  races ;  an4  still  more  recently  RhodCi 
i]^  his  e^ay  "on  the  nurture  and  use  of  the  domestic  hog,"  (Grei&walde 
and  Leipsic,  1860)  says  that  the  breeding  of  blood  relations  is  very  objeo- 
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tionable.  A  long  continued  pairing  of  the  nearest  members  of  families 
anumg  sheep,  has  injurious  effects,  and  it  has  even  been  considered  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  vertigo. 

Nathusius  adds  to  bis  monograph  on  "Shorthorn  Cattle,"  (Berlin,  Bes- 
sellman,  1857)  an  appendix  on  in-and-in  breeding,  or  pairing  of  near  rela- 
tions, in  which  he  states  the  following  points  in  regard  to  his  sjstem  of 
breeding : 

"The  breeding  with  the  nearest  blood  relations,  especially  among  cattle, 
must  often  be  re-adopted  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  cer- 
tain qualities  in  breeding  animals,  and  to  produce  higher  degrees  of  im- 
provement 

"But  great  precaution  is  required,  because  a  long  continued  in-and-in 
breeding  has  often  produoed  barrenness  and  debility  in  the  ofEspring. 

"In  general,  therefore,  in  and-in  breeding  should  not  be  adopted  in  laige 
berds,  or  among  common  working  cattle,  since  among  them  such  a  minute 
observation  of  the  individuals  as  the  breeder  of  the  improved  race  of  ani- 
mals must  exercise,  would  actually  be  impossible." 

Justinus,  in  his  "Principles  of  Horse  Breeding,**  says  that  those  breed- 
ers are  sadly  mistaken  who  believe  that  unconditional  inand-in  breeding 
produces  more  perfect  animals,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  injurious 
if  the  breeding  animals  are  defective.  In  respect  to  the  in-and-in  breeding 
of  cattle,  we  append  the  following  views : 

David  Low  says,  in  his  "Practical  Agriculture," — "This  system  has  its 
limitation ;  for  nature  will  not  conform  to  our  combinations  if  they  deviate 
too  far  from  the  usual  way.  It  is  a  well-known  &ct  that  by  the  pairing  of 
near  relations,  the  volume  of  the  bone  decreases  and  fattening  qualities  in- 
crease ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  productions  are  much  more  delicate  and 
subject  to  diseases.  Therefore,  if  these  combinations  are  continued  with 
very  esicellent  animals  to  a  certain  point,  in  order  to  insure  constancy  in 
the  hereditary  transmission,  of  their  qualities,  we  commit  an  act  of  violence 
against  nature,  if  we  go  too  far  in  this  respect  The  race  possesses  the  ad- 
vantages of  early  maturity  and  of  &ttening  sooner  and  more  easily  ;  but 
ihey  lose  their  vigor  and  energy,  the  females  do  not  give  the  requirite 
quantity  of  milk  for  nursing  their  young,  and  the  males  lose  their 
procreative  power  and  capability  of  propagating  the  race.  Many  breeders 
have  sustained  great  losses  by  carrying  in-and-in  breeding  too  far,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  a  race  to  the  culmination  of  perfection. 

Settegast,  in  his  paper  "  On  Breeding,"  says:  "  The  injurious  consequences 
of  in-and-in  breeding  are  not  so  great  and  striking  among  cattle  and  horses 
as  among  hogs  and  sheep,  but  they  must  prove  pernicious  in  the  end." 

H.  von  Nathusius,  in  his  "Views  on  Breeding,"  (Stockhardt's  Agricul- 
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tand  Journal,  1858)  saya:  "Where  suoh  m-and-in  breeding  in  families  has 
been  continued  for  many  generations  without  any  admixture  of  other  blood, 
not  even  of  the  same  race,  some  individuals,  even  of  the  same  litter,  will 
always  be  of  greater,  others  of  less  value  for  use  and  breeding ;  nay,  hy  an 
exclusive  in-and-in  breeding  in  families,  if  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to- a 
deviation  from  the  general  direct  stream  of  blood,  if  no  lateral  branches, 
having  for  some  time  been  bred  in  another  direction,  are  taken  in,  it  will 
often  happen  that  the  relaftive  value  of  full  sisters  and  brothers  is  the  more 
unequal,  and  the  hereditary  transmission  of  their  qualities  the  more  inse- 
cure, the  more  the  blood  of  the  family  has  been  preserved  and  conoenr 
ttated« 

Bd.  Bawly,  in  an  article  "On the  breeding  of  cattle,"  (Wilda's  Central 
Journal,  1858,  vol.  11.,)  speaks  as  follows:  "As  to  inand-in-breeding  among 
near  relations,  it  undoubtedly  is  safer  in  regard  to  the  production,  but  if 
tontined  for  more  than  one  or  two  generations  it  becomes  objectionable, 
far  although  some  greater  perfection  of  form  may  be  attained,  yet  the  siae 
will  decrease  and  the  constitution  become  debilitated. 

John  Sebright  instituted  experiments  with  different  animals,  and  always 
found  the  disadvantages  above  mentioned  recurring. 

BL  W.  Von  Pabst,  in  his  "Instruction  in  the  Breeding  of  Cattle,"  says: 
"Although  we  a^mit  that  animals  faultless  in  every  respect  are  often  not 
found  at  all  in  the  smaller  tribes,  and  that  the  cause  for  hereditary  defects 
are  often  overlooked  in  the  beginning,  yet  there  are  many  reasons  why 
great  precaution  should  be  exercised  in  pairing  near  blood  relations, 
especially  in  its  repetition,  and  it  should  be  avoided  altogether,  if  this  can 
be  done  without  frustrating  the  purpose  of  breeding.  I  must  acknowledge 
that,  in  order  to  produce  animals  that  would  give  the  largest  possible  quaiv- 
tity  of  milk,  I  have  repeatedly  paired  near  blood  relations,  and,  in  doing 
so,  have  not  paid  due  attention  to  the  somewhat  neat  frame  of  bones  and 
xmrrow  chest  of  the  animals  paired  together;  the  result  was  that  I  sooai 
obtained  productions  of  such  a  debilitated  constitution  as  to  fully  convinoe 
me  of  the  disadvantages  of  breeding  among  relations. 

In  order  to  show  the  analagous  effects  of  sexual  connections  also  be- 
tween members  of  the  human  family  of  too  near  kin ;  two  statements  aje 
presented.  In  Hasses'  paper  "  On  Suicides,"  it  is  stated :  Among  sevex> 
teen  families  whose  parents  were  cousins  to  each  other,  there  was  one  with 
five  idiotic  children,  five  with  four  each,  tiiree  with  three  each,  two  with 
two  each,  and  six  with  one  each.  These  seventeen  families  had  altogetiher 
liaety-five  childr^,  of  whom  forty-four  were  idiotic,  twelve  scroftilouB 
and  imbecile;  in  the  whole,  fiifty*eightof  a  weak  constitution  and  pocnt 
kealth.    The  French  physician,  Dr.  Devay,  says  that  among  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  one  maniages  between  blood  idationa  of  bis  acquaintan^Oi  bo 
less  than  twenty-two  were  wholly  b^aren ;  in  seventeen  cases  the  cbildjeft 
|iad  more  than  ten  fingers,  in  two  thje  small  finger  was  lacking,  in  &^ 
others  there  were  club  feet,  and  in  all  the  rost  of  three  cases  the  state  of 
nealth  in  these  children  was  only  tolerably  good.  The  children  of  ne^ 
blood  relations  are  often  deaf  and  dumb,  they  generally  teeth  later,  an^ 
jihe  development  of  tbeir  mind  and  body  is  relja^ed.  The  nearer  the  p^ 
gpts  are  related  together  the  worse  are  the  cooae^ueuoes. 

The  cause  of  the  degeneration  of  the  o£&prin^  of  animals  by  the  painflg 
of  near  blood  relations  may  be  explained  in  the  following  way.  Although 
tne  exterior  of  an  animal  may  appear  to  be  perfect,  yet  it  may  have  ft  hi^r 
den  defect  or  some  disease  in  its  orgaxuzajti^on.  Frequently  the  naembjers 
of  ft  family  show  the  same  defects  qf  J^qxjx^  ^l^ich  are  hereditary,  but  I^fg 
IPP^ent  in  the  individual  Hj  pai^ng  9U(^  blood  relations  the  abno^T 
nuty,  although  insignificant  in  the  individu^  is  thus  doubled,  obt^ns  f 
^uble  developnient  in  the  o£^pring,  a^din.this  way  the  predispositicin  |9 
disease  or  the  disease  itself  originates.  Sy  breeding  within  familiea  ihe^ 
is  less  probability  that  the  imbecility  of  Xho  one  animal  will  be  coujoti^r- 
balanced  and  equalized  through  th?  power  or  vigor  of  the  other,  or  .^ 
^Dcesson  the  one  part  through  the  deficienoy  on  the  other,  than  by  p^iir^ 
ing  a|nimals  nqt  related. 

IN'AND'IN  BREEDING  AND  THOBOUGH  BBEEDING. 

Thorough  breeding,  in  the  strict  significajlion  of  the  term,  signifies  bxx^- 
injK  among  more  distant  relations,  while  in-s^^-in  breeding  among  family 
^eans  the  pairing  of  near  blood  relation3.  TJi9(rough  breeding  pairs  luu* 
mals  of  a  larger  family  or  a  breed,  excluding  any  admixture  of  kin^r^ 
breeds;  as  for  instance  the  breeding  togatibie):  of  jthe  several  &milie8  qf  t^ 
Short-horns.  The  German  breeders  ipapke  t^i^e  syateips  of  breeding,  yijf; 
In  breeding,  in-and-in  breeding,  and  pui;^  brec|ding— their  pure  br^edi^ 
IS  univalent  to  our  thorough  breeding,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follon^qg 
paragraph : 

4^^ure  breeding  pairs  the  animid  belo^sgjbog  to  one  tribe,  excluding  ^one- 
q|f  ,the  several  kinds  of  the  same.    Thi§  niethod  of  breeding,  UierefoDe, 
|i^  ft  preserving  the  purity  of  iixp  pA\3^    instance :  the  breeding  Imr 
Jween  Montavon,  Cloister  Yalley  and  W^^x  Valley  ca,ttle,  the  two  latter 
b^g  breeds  of  the  Montavon  jt/ib^" 

T^he  objecjb  of  in-and-in  and  thoroji^h  breeding  is  the  unchanged  preter* 
jS^pjx  of  the  properties  of  a  Jbrei^d  ot  tpbe  of  cattle  which  f dlly  answeor 
^  purposes  for  Y^Jbdch  they  are  ^^  If  t)^  ^temal  influences — ^feeding^ 
f^PPSt  yf^i  climate,  &c.,  g^  lid^t^^  tp  th»  nature  of  the  tribe,  tiaom 
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two  methods  of  breeding  are  the  means  of  preserving  the  same  in  their 
principal  type. 

In-and-in  breeding,  as  well  a^  ^tbo^ongh  breeding,  may  yet  attain  to  /i 
jhigher  degree  in  this  respect  But  in-and-in  or  thorough  breeding  sup- 
oeeds  not  only  in  preserving  the  tribe  or  breed  unchanged  and  pure,  b^ 
it  also  effects  gradually  an  improvement  of  the  animals  in  respect  to  the^ 
usefulness  for  the  one  or  the  other  purpose  or  even  for  all  purposes,  an^ 
also  in  respect  to  form — thus  an  improvement  in  the  true  sense  of  Had 
word ;  and  likewise  an  increase  of  volume  to  a  certain  degree.  If  onl^ 
the  finest  and  largest  specimens  of  cattle,  which  answer  most  fully  the  pur- 
DOses  of  tte  breeder  in  developing  one  6f  more  useful  qualities,  are  selected 
for  breeding,  and  the  inferior  animals  wholly  excluded  from  breeding,  and 
besides,  if  the  feeding,  keeping  and  use  of  the  animals  correspond  exactly 
to  those  special  purposes,'  the  l)eauty,  size,  and  usefulness  of  the  tribe  or 
l)reed  may  be  improved  almost  ad  infinitum.  In  this  way  any,  even  the 
most  inferior  tribe  of  cattle,  maj  be  improved,  without  introducing  strange 
male  animals,  &c.,  and  without  incurring  tlie  danger  of  injuring  the  trite 
more  or  less  by  the  admixture  of  new  blood.  K  the  people  have  not 
ample  means  to  invest  in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  if  the  animals  are  bre4 
kept,  and  used  according  to  correct  principles,  this  method  of  breeding  naar 
oe  deemed  preferable  to  the  introduction  of  blood  from  other  races,  for  tna 
purpose  of  improving  whole  tribes  of  cattle. 

Tet,  in  the  face  of  diese  facts,  some  have  declared  in-and  in  and  thorougji 
breeding  objectionable,  contending  that  it  leads  inevitably  to  a  depravation 
of  the  tribes  or  breeds.  But  this  objection  is  wholly  unfounded,  if  .tl^ 
system  of  breeding  is  pursued  rationallv ;  and  if  irrationally,  this  ol^jeo- 
tipn  does  not  apply  to  ihe  system  itself,  but  to  the  method  in  which  ^t  jjs 
executed.  Of  course,  if  breeding  among  near  relations  is  carried  on  too 
jlong,  or  if  defective  animals  are  continually  paired  together,  the  o^priELg 
must  lose  in  vigor,  perfection  of  form  an4  usefulness,  and  the  tribes  rapjidhr 
Regenerate  by  inand-in  or  thorough  breeding,  and  therefore  such  erroneo^js 
proceedings  should  be  discontijauecj.  The  views  just  advanced  is  fully  co^ 
^borated  by  Pabst  in  the  following  communicatibn : 

*'As  an  instance  of  a  long  continued  and  very  successful  inand-gi 
^feeding,  I  mention  the  fine  tribe  of  the  Gur^en  cattle,  numbering  M  mq^ 
^wenty  head,  which  for  a  long^series  of  years  has  been  established  on  the 
^yal  stud  farm  of  Kleinholienheini,  m  which  in-and-in  breeding  has  beep 
^^trfied  on  at  least  (}iiring  a  period  of  forly  years,  and  where  the  pairing  (ft 
jblood  relatives  was  inevitable,  ^his  jpoe  is  as  powerful  and  useful  to-day 
as  when  I  first  became  acquainted  wit]i  them,  .twenty-eight  years  ago;  b^ 
faultless  animajs  only  were  used  jfor  breeding.?  (Directions  for  the  Jjreed- 
ing  of  cattle.^ 
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GBOSSINa 

By  crossing — amalgamation  of  blood  or  races — in  the  more  limited  (agri- 
coltural)  sense  of  the  term,  we  understand  the  pairing  of  animals  of  differ- 
ent races  or  tribes,  e.  g.  of  the  Shorthorn  and  Devon  races  of  cattle.  But 
in  common  practice,  pairing  among  the  kindred  breeds  or  tribes  of  one 
race  is  also  considered  a  crossing.  This  view  is  not  objectionable,  either, 
since  a  commixture  of  two  different  kinds  of  blood  takes  place.  The  pro* 
ductions  of  the  crossings  mentioned  are  called  bastards^  (mongrels)  accord- 
ing to  the  agricultural  doctrine  of  breeding,  but  in  the  sense  of  natural 
history,  a  bastard  originates  only  firom  the  pairing  of  different  classes  and 
species  of  animals,  and  is  generally  unfiruitful,  as,  e.  g.  the  bastard  betweem 
the  ass  and  zebra;  but  the  productions  obtained  by  the  common  crossing, 
the  pairing  among  races,  tribes  and  breeds,  are  always  fruitful. 

By  crossing,  the  various  properties  of  two  or  more  races,  tribes  or  breeds, 
may  be  combined  and  preserved  in  the  productions  originating  from  such 
&  commixture  of  blood.  In  pairing  animals  of  a  badly  built  race  with 
those  of  a  well  built  one,  the  first  productions,  as  to  their  structure,  must 
be  a  medium  one  between  the  two  races.  The  same  is  true  in  respect  to 
the  earlier  or  later  development  and  the  useful  qualities  of  the  animals. 
If  all  the  conditions  of  a  successful  crossing  are  secured,  it  becomes  Ihe 
means  of  producing  a  larger  size,  a  better  form,  and  more  useful  qualities 
of  establishing  a  new  breed  pretty  surely,  and  sooner  than  it  can  be  done 
by  in-and-in  or  thorough  breeding. 

But  to  cross  successfdlly,  the  following  ^ints  must  be  observed,  other- 
wise success  and  final  results  will  be  problematical,  or  at  least  retarded : 

1.  The  animals  must  not  differ  too  much  from  each  other,  or  be  too 
heterogeneous  in  size  and  form,  their  anatomical  proportions,  or  in  color 
send  qualities.  If  too  large  and  small,  too  short  and  long,  too  high  and  low 
built  animals  are  paired  together,  the  productions  are  generally  deformed, 
and  if  the  color  of  the  breeding  animals  is  too  different,  an  unpleasant  com- 
bination of  color  will  result,  which  will  not  assume  a  fixed  type  in  the  off- 
spring, but  always  change.  The  old  rules  in  cattle  breeding,  "Pair  like 
to  like,"  or  "  like  paired  with  like  produces  like,"  hold  good  here  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  otherwise  a  crossing  should  never  be  undertaken.  Now,  as 
the  many  various  races  are  very  different  as  to  foi-m  and  color,  so  they  are 
heterogeneous  in  their  interior  structure,  which  is  not  externally  so  ap- 
parent Experience  teaches  that  certain  individual  tribes,  being  not  very 
heterogeneous  in  size  and  form,  will  not  amalgamate  easily  or  never  sue- 
OBSsfully,  so  that  their  (Spring  will  always  more  closely  resemble  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parent  animals,  and  not  stand,  as  to  their  forms 
and  properties,  between  both.  Families,  kinds  breeds  and  tribes  of  one 
race  will  generally  commingle  more  readily  than  those  of  different  races. 
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Where  oroBaes  between  breeds  of  cattle,  of  whioh  successM  crosses  are 
not  yet  known,  are  intended  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale,  prudence  demands 
to  institute  at  first  experimental  crosses,  lest  money,  time,  feed  and  labor 
be  wasted. 

2.  The  male  animals  to  be  selected  for  crossing,  if  the  breeder  aims  at 
definite  characteristics  of  the  race,  must  possess  purity  of  race  and  constancy, 
or  an  extraordinary  individual  power. of  hereditary  transmission;  other- 
wise the  results  of  this  system  of  breeding  will  be  of  little  value  or  uncer- 
tain. Animals  descending  firom  breeds  or  families  not  long  established 
themselves,  and  not  possessing  a  fixed  type^  will  not  always  transmit  their 
properties  with  certainty,  but  ancestral  defects  will  often  reappear.  Bcdls 
taken  from  the  boundary  line  of  a  territory  where  a  certain  breed  of  cattle 
are  spread,  are  not  to  be  commended  for  crossing,' because  they  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  transmitting  their  properties  with  certainty,  on  account 
of  their  mixed  blood  and  not  fully  established  constancy. 

As  to  how  long  it  will  take  cattle  produced  by  crossing  to  obtain  a  fixed 
type  and  the  perfect  constancy  in  transmission  of  it,  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  Agricultural  Association  of  Scotland  held  at  Inverness  some  years 
ago,  gave  the  following  interesting  data : 

Harvey,  of  Tillygreig,  said  that  in  breeding  Durham  cattle,  a  case  oc- 
curred to  him  where  a  bull-calf  had  been  dropped  in  the  eighth  generation 
which,  on  account  of  its  black  and  white  color,  could  not  be  registered  as 
a  Shorthorn  in  the  herd-book.  Grant  Duff^  of  Eden,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent breeders  in  Scotland,  stated  that  he  produced  a  perfect  hornless 
Angus  bull  by  the  sixth  orossing  of  the  hornless  Angus  cattle  with  Short- 
horn bulls.  A  Mr.  Home,  and  several  other  rational  breeders  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  a  head  of  cattle  with  only  one  crossing  in  its  pedigree, 
could  never  be  acknowledged  as  a  full  blood  animal ;  and  while  others 
did  not  venture  stating  their  views  as  to  when  cattle  crossed  with  Shorthorn 
bolls  would  possess  so  much  of  Shorthorn  blood  as  to  be  considered  full- 
blood  Shorthorn  cattle,  all  present  agreed  that  purity  of  blood  in  the  male 
animals  used  for  crossing  is  the  chief  condition  for  a  successful  and  proper 
crossing,  and  that  since  the  first  cross  excells  all  the  following  ones  in 
valuable  qualities,  a  second  crossing  should  be  attempted  in  exceptional 
cases  only. 

8.  The  food  for  cattle  to  be  formed  into  a  new  tribe,  must  not  differ  too 
much  in  quality  and  quantity  from  that  given  to  the  animals  from  among 
which  the  breeding  animals  were  chosen ;  for  otherwise  the  useful  quali- 
ties aimed  at  and  found  in  that  tribe  from  among  which  the  breeding  bulls 
were  selected,  can  not  be  fully  developed.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
manner  of  keeping  and  using  the  animals.    He  who  believes  to  be  able  to 
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rtiske  small  cattle  heavier  and  better  witt  scanty  feeding,  by  merelj  cross- 
iiig  them  with  bulls  of  a  larger  kind^  of  better  milking  or  fattening  quali- 
ties— which  absolutely  demand  a  better  feeding — ^will  surely  wait  in  vain'' 
for  permanently  favorable  results  from  his  procedure,  but  will  injure  his 
original  stock  instead  of  improving  them. 

Crosses  may  be  instituted  for  various  pfurposes.    They  may  be : 

1.  A  regular  and  constant  crossing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  a* 
liew  tribe.  In  cases  where  the  present  stock  does  not  meet  the  demands' 
of  the  owners,  and  the  necessary  means  for  procuring  a  new  stock  are 
wanting,  the  breeders,  if  they  always  exclude  their  own  bulls  from  breed- 
ilig,  procure  bulls  from  the  tribe  with  which  the  crosses  were  commenced^ 
xAfif  gradually  exterminate  the  originiad  type  and  supplant  the  tribe  intro- 
dtlided,  even  to  a  small  fraction  of  its'totality. 

%'  A  merely  transient  cross.  If  an  in-and-in  bred  tribe  lack  the  one  or 
the  other  desirable  qualities  in  regard  to  form,  size  or  usefulness,  &c.,  which 
are  hard  to  squire,  or  only  after  too  long  a  period  of  time  by  in-and-in 
breeding,  these  properties  may  often  be  acquired  safer  and  sooner  by  cross- 
ing them  lor  one,  two,  or  three  generations  with  suitable  bulls  of  another 
race. 

8.  A  variable  cross, — ^If  certain  points'  in  respect  to  form,  maturity  of 
development,  or  useful  qualities,  can  not  be  attained  by  an  amalgamation 
of  two  different  races,  it  may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  again  crossing 
the  tribe  already  mixed  with  a  third  race,  or  by  a  combination  of  three  kinds 
of  blood.  This  method  has  long  since  been  pursued  by  the  English,  and  in' 
Diore  recent  times  adapted  by  the  French;  extraordinary  success  has  resulted^ 
fSrom  it  which  could  not  have  been  attained  by  a  single  admixture  of  blood. 
As  early  as  1856,  at  the  great  cattle  show  in  Paris,  excellent  productions 
of  such  double  crossing  were  exhibited ;  for  instance :  of  the  Durham, 
Swytz,  and  Normandy  races.  It  was  attempted  to  improve  the  Normandy 
lice  by  Swjtz  blood,  and  in  order  to  obtain  fine  bones,  a  rapid  develop- 
ment, and  better  fattening  qualities,  an  additional  crossing  with  Durham 
blills  was  resorted  to.  In  France  such  double  crosses  have  been  instituted 
with  the  Durham,  Holland,  and  Flemish  races,  and  also  with  the  Durham, 
Ayreshire  and  Breton  races.  Of  course,  the  last  mentioned  double  crosses 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  races,  and  great  caution  as  to  the 
selection  of  the  animals  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  to  be  carried 
on ;  for  otherwise  it  must  prove  injurious. 

Finally,  as  to  the  question  how  long  a  cross  once  commenced  is  to  be 
continued,  no  general  answer  can  be  given,  but  this  depends  on  various 
influences  and  circumstances.  If  the  crossed  races  are  originally  near  akin 
(of  a  homogeneous  nature),  the  object  aimed  at  will  always  be  accomplished 
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Witllin  a  shorter  space  of  time.  Besides,  the  more  feeding,  keeping,  and 
TBe  made  of  the  animals  are  conformed  to  the  natural  condition  of  the«iew 
tribe,  and  the  more  Ikyorable  the  climatic  inflaecyees  are,  the  sooner  the 
citessing  may  terminate.  But  if  the  contrar^is  the  case  to  a  greater  or  leas 
^ktent,  it  will  take  more  time  to  produce  even  less  perfect  specimens,  anii 
as  much  longer  period  of  time  will  be  required  to  firmly  edtablish  the 
desired  qualities  in  the  oflfepring.  Yet  the  crossing  must  always  be  oon- 
titfued  till  the  productions  have  attained  to  a  somewhat  higher  degree'  of 
imptovement  than  was  at  first  intended.  A  gradual  deterioration  of  ani- 
mals of  mixed  blood  in  their  forms  and  qualities  may  generally  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  by  pursuing  the  method  just  named,  the  desirable  propertiea 
Aay  be  conserved  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  majority  of  rational  breeders'  still  contend  that  in  any,  even  lonjf 
cbntinued  crossing,  a  fraction  of  the'  common  blood  of  the  original  triW 
expressible  in  figures,  will  always  remain  in  the  improved  animals,  accord-, 
ing  td  the  amount  of  which  reappearances  of  ancestral  defects  or  back 
breeding  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  The  calculable  process  of  im- 
provement in  a  tribe  is  stated  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  great  results  may  be  derived  from  a  cross 
on  a  small  scale,  if  rationally  managed,  and  if  the  necessary  means  for 
purchasing  and  proper  feeding  of  suitable  animals  are  provided.  But  to 
improve  whole  breeds  and  tribes  requires  very  great  care  and  a  large  sum 
of  money,  therefore  crossing  should  take  place  to  a  limited  extent  only. 

Crosses  instituted  and  managed  according  to  rational  principles,  and 
constantly  aiming  at  fixed  objects,  are  very  advantageous  and  profitable; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  senseless  and  irra- 
tional mixtures  of  blood  are  very  great  and  injurious.  It  frequently  bap- 
pens  from  ignorance  tliat  unsuitable  animals  of  different  tribes  and  breeds 
are  bred  together ;  now  as  these  animals  are  heterogeneous  to  each  other, 
and  possess  the  defects  of  both  tribes  or  breeds ;  and  furthermore,  sinoQ 
these  admixtures  of  blood  do  not  receive  the  proper  attention  in  the  feed- 
ings keeping,  and  use  of  the  animals,  worthless  productions  of  a  bad  form 
and  color,  and  little  utility  will  result  Any  one  directing  his  attention  to 
this  subject  can  not  fkil  to  observe  the  numerous  defective  animals  possess- 
ing unpleasing  shades  of  color,  all  the  defects  possible  in  their  form  with 
scarcely  any  useful  qualities.  But  as  in  such  an  irrational  method  of  breed- 
lag,  th^se  half-breed  animals  again  are  paired  ad  libituv^^  or  being  paired 
to  one  another,  the  results  must  grow  worse  and  worse,  and  thus  the  fetmi- 
lies,  breeds,  and  tribes  of  cattle  must  gradually  deteriorate.  It  is  this  method 
of  crossing  against  which  rational  breeders  have  always  contended  and 
mufit.still  contend  for  a  long  tixx)^ .    A^  to  the  ignorance  alluded  tPy.  &ofa 
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which  such  a  peruicioas  method  of  breeding  originates,  we  will  quote  here 
the  words  of  Wolstein,  the  venerable  instructor  at  the  Yeterinary  School 
of  Vienna.  In  his  book  "  On  Diseases  of  Cattle,"  1789,  he  says :  "  The 
fitrmer  only  who  raises  grapes  i^d  vegetables  is  instructed  in  his  business,  but 
the  £etrmer  who  raises  cattle  knows  nothing.  He  can  not  distinguish  the 
breeds  and  tribes ;  he  does  not  know  what  are  bastards,  or  improved  ani* 
mals>  or  originals,  "4&c. 

But  frequently  false  parsimony  and  unpardonable  indifference  are  the 
causes  of  such  senseless  pairing,  and  often  the  finest  and  best  tribes  of 
cattle  are  thereby  ruined.  This  ought  to  be  severely  reprimanded,  since 
guch  bad  examples  may  be  followed  by  others.  Against  this  method  fol- 
lowed even  for  a  short  time,  the  following  experiences  may  serve  as  wamingfr 

It  has  often  been  observed  in  horses,  hogs,  and  sheep,  that  the  first  im- 
pregnation of  the  female  determined,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  char- 
acter  of  the  ensuing  progeny.  In  the  dog  cases  are  on  record  where  the 
first  impregnation  evidently  had  an  influence  upon  the  two  ensuing  con- 
ceptions. These  experiences  have  been  doubted  by  some,  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  human  family  it  has  been  observed  that  adulterous  wives  bore 
diildren  resembling  their  legitimate  husbands ;  hence  the  proverb  :  "  The 
child  of  adultry  palliates  the  mother's  shame ;  "  but  this  only  goes  to  con- 
firm the  observations  in  inferior  animals  above  stated.  There  have  also 
been  cases,  doubted  by  some  writers,  yet  positively  asserted  by  others, 
where  widows  having  had  children  by  their  first  husband  and  living  happy 
with  the  second,  bore  children  by  the'latter  strangely  resembling  the  former. 

Several  special  cases  of  the  so-called  infection  of  the  cow  by  the  first  im- 
pregnation^ are  stated  in  Fuchs'  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Dom^tic  Ani- 
mals, which  we  will  insert  here. 

James  McGillavary,  Veterinarian  at  Hanily,  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal, 
says :  "  When  a  cow  of  the  pure  Aberdeen  race  is  covered  by  a  Short- 
horn Teeswater  bull,  the  blood  of  the  cow  becomes  the  more  changed, 
the  more  the  calf  resembles  the  bull,  and  afterwards  she  no  longer  pro- 
duces a  calf  of  pure  race  or  blood.  It  is  apparent  that  the  great  variety 
of  forms  in  herds  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  admixture  of  blood  in  the  cow 
through  the  first  bull  covering  her.  A  cow  of  the  Aberdeen  race  was 
covered  by  a  bull  of  the  pure  Teeswater  race,  and  she  bore  a  calf  being 
a  cross  between  the  two  races.  In  the  following  yeai  a  bull  of  her  own 
race  was  brought  to  her,  but  the  calf  was  likewise  of  a  mixed  race,  and 
when  two  years  old  had  very  long  horns,  although  both  its  parents  had  very 
short  horns.  In  1845,  another  young  Aberdeen  cow  was  covered  by  a 
bull  desceniling  from  a  cross  between  a  cow  crossed  with  a  Teeswater  bull. 
She  brought  forth  a  mongrel  calf;  and  when  aflerwards  paired  with  a  bull 
of  her  own  race,  she  likewise  bore  a  orofli  oalf  so  &r  as  to  form  as  well  as 
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color  wdre  ooncerned.  ^Fucte  himflelf  obmmiinicates'the  folio  wing:  In 
the  jears  1830-'4d  while  I  was  Veterinarian  in  the  veterinary  circuit  of 
Sohleiden,  Malmedy,  and  Montjoie,  I  waa  oonsnlted  by  a  community  in 
regard  to  an  unpleasant  ocouirenoe  among  them.  This  community  prefer- 
red the  uniformly  brown  color  in  cattle  to  any  other  color,  atid  yet  it  hap- 
pened that  the  rubican  offspring  increased  in  numbera  Upon  inquiry  I 
learned  that  some  years  previous  a  rubiciMEi  bull  had  been  kept  in  the  herd, 
but  as  soon  as  the  rubiciA  (Spring  appeared,  he  had  been  removed  and 
supplanted  by  another  entir^y  brown  one.  Nevertiielefis  it  was  observed 
that  uniformly  brown  cows  covered  by  this  bull  brought  forth  rubican 
calves.  Although  similar  cases  may  not  be  known^  yet  these  undeniable 
experiences  of  unprejudiced  breeders  ought  to  caution  against  suffering 
cows  of  pure  races  to  be  covered,  even  transiently^  by  bulls  of  other  races, 
for  otherwise  the  surety  of  their  hereditary  transmission  will  be  impaired. 
We  will  yet  add  the  remark^  that  hunters  have  long  since  known  the  in- 
footion  of  bitches,  for  the  designation  of  whk^  the  term  ^^  back  breeding  " 
it  used  in  the  sporting  language." 

REFRESHING  OF  BLOOD. 

By  refreshing  or  revival  of  blood  we  understand  the  bringing  together  of 
new  pairs  of  female  with  new  male  animals  of  the  same  tribe  and  breed^ 
with  which  either  in-and-in  breeding  was  commenced,  or  a;  cross  instituted 
in  a  staple  or  breed  of  cattle  not  long  established  by  crossing.  This  is 
necessary  whenever  a  decrease  in  the  size  or  the  beauty  of  form  is  noticed, 
or  a  breeding  back  or  a  degeneration  is  observed. 

The  greater  the  distance  of  the  districts  whence  the  animals  are  brought 
for  forming  a  new  staple  or  breed,  and  the  less  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  to  live  at  their  new  home — ^feeding,  keeping,  use  and  climate  do 
agree  with  them,  (animals  brought  from  moist  and  fertile  districts  info  dry 
regions  producing  less  fodder,)  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  them  to  become 
acclimated,  whereby  even  their  productiveness  may  be  more  or  less  impaired, 
and  the  sooner  a  renewal  of  blood  will  become  necessary  in  such  case. 
Likewise  the  refreshing  of  blood  will  be  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  under 
such  unfavoiable  circumstances  as  those  just  described,  to  which  attention 
must  be  paid  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  othei* ;  for,  otherwise  serious 
disappointment  will  occur,  or  the  newly  created  breeds  of  cattle  will  be 
abandoned  in  the  belief  that  they  cannot  be  preserved  while  they  might 
have  been  brought  to  the  former  desirable  condition  by  a  subsequent  re- 
newal of  blood  and  be  perpetuated. 

But  if  several  renewals  can  not  consolidate  a  live  stock  newly  introduced 
or  formed  by  crosses,  then  these  breeds  ought  not  to  be  kep^  but  8up« 
planted  by  others. 
25— B. 
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Yet  in  the  history  of  cattle  breeding  there  have  been  oases  where  it 
was  deemed  advisable  for  certain  reasons  to  have  renewal  of  blood  in  tribes 
formed  by  crosses  which  after  some  length  <^  time  had  been  deyeloped 
into  constant  breeds  or  tribes.  But  it  was  not  always  found  advantageous 
to  introduce  male  breeders  of  the  same  races  or  tribes  with  which  the  tribe 
had  originally  been  formed.  Such  a  tribe  produced  by  in-and-in  breeding 
or  crossing  is  after  a  long  series  of  years  oftentimes  somewhat  changed  by 
specialities  in  feeding,  by  the  use  to  which  the  animals  are  devoted,  and  by 
climatic  influences,  so  that  their  further  improvement  can  not  be  aooom* 
plished  by  the  blood  originally  used  for  this  purpose,  but  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  another  race,  or  by  a  careftil  selection  of  the  animals  breeding  in- 
and  in. 

DEFIinnONS  AND  KXPEBIENCES  IN  BREEDING. 

Original  ammaU. — All  those  descending  directly  from  a  known  race, 
breed,  or  fiunily,  either  boni,  or  at  least  conceived  in  their  original  natiye 
country,  are  called  original  animals.  Instance:  Durham  cattle  bom  in 
their  native  district,  or  conceived  there  and  bom  and  reared  with  us ;  but 
by  original  descent  is  understood  the  descent  from  animals  conceived  and 
bom  by  original  animals  without  their  native  country. 

Bastards  are  the  descendants  from  pairings  of  common  with  generally 
acknowledged  improved  animals ;  but  mongrels  are  the  production  by  the 
two  animals  neither  of  which  belonging  to  any  acknowledged  improved 
race. 

Breeding  hack^  in  general,  are  called  those  descendants  in  families  or 
breeds  formed  by  crossing,  which  show  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
common  ancestors  on  the  mother's  side  used  for  formiug  the  new  breed. 

Breeding  back  and  degeneration  are  here  ftdly  synonymous.  But  in 
purely  bred  breeds  or  tribes  degeneration  designates  that  state  of  individual 
descendants  bearing  the  characteristics  not  of  their  iq^mediate  parents,  but 
of  their  grand  or  great  grand  parents ;  this  degeneration  consists  mostly  in 
the  color,  but  degenerations  in  the  other  sense  of  the  term  may  also  occur. 
Degeneration  generally  reaches  back  no  fiuther  than  to  the  fourth  or 
fiftii  generation.  (In  man,  degeneration  aft;er  the  grand  parents  is  called 
ativism.) 

Blood  and  race  are  synonymous  terms  in  breeding. 

By  constancy  is  designated  the  ability  in  animals  of  transmitting  surely 
and  fully  all  the  internal  and  external  qualities  peculiar  to  their  tribe  or 
breed  to  their  descendants,  which  ability  may  have  originated  from  the  long 
continued  and  constant  pairing  of  animals  of  the  same  or  of  different 
breeds,  even  if  they  were  crosses  produced  through  several  generations. 
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The  snre  hereditaiy  traoflmisrion  of  the  character  of  the  race  is  mostly 
founded  in  the  established  purity  of  the  race,  tribe,  breed  or  family ;  a  less 
reliable  oonstancr^ ,  therefore  is  found  in  the  first  and  second  generation  of 
crosses. 

It  was  and  is  still  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  breeder  to  know  at 
what  time  constancy  may  be  established  in  animals  of  new  breeds  produced 
by  crossing,  in  order  to  ascertain  when  he  may  commence  and  continue  a 
system  of  in-and-in  breeding,  the  animals  bred  by  himself  without  appre- 
hending a  more  general  degeneration  in  the  descendants.  As  to  cattle,  the 
general  opinion  is  that^  if  all  the  necessary  considerations  in  crossing  have 
reoeiyed  proper  attention,  constancy  will  be  established  in  the  fourth^  fifthi 
or,  at  most,  sixth  generation ;  but  the  communications  by  Scottish  breed- 
ers, referred  to  on  a  previous  page,  seem  to  show  that  constancy  is  not 
fully  established  (consolidated)  in  the  sixth,  and  not  even  in  the  eighth 
generation. 

In  order  to  gire  in  figures  a  general  view  of  the  constancy  of  the  hered- 
itary transmission  of  qualities,  calculations  have  long  ago  been  made  in  the 
following  manner : 

The  prominent  qualities  of  the  animal  selected  to  effect  improyement 
are  denoted  by  100,  but  the  deviating  condition  of  the  animal  to  be  im- 
proved, by  0.  According  to  the  supposition  that  both  parents  transmit 
their  peculiarities  in  equal  proportions  the  result  of  the  first  crossing  is 
represented  as  follows: 

L    Generation. ; 100+0=100=50  (half-blood). 

2  2 

Then,  if  the  crossing  is  continued  in  this  way,  that  the  female  bastards 

of  each  consecutive  generations  are  always  paired  again  with  male  animals 

of  the  same  race  selected  to  effect  the  improvement^  the  proportions  of 

this  progressive  improvement  are  as  follows : 

n.    Generation 100+50    =150    «75        (    }  blood). 

3  2 

nL  ^  100+75    =175    =871     (    J  blood). 

2 
IV.  "  100+871  =1871  =93|     (  \i  blood). 

2 
V.  "  100+931  =193|  =96J     (  fi  blood). 

2 

VI.  "  122+^S  =^i!J  =^®rf  (  a  blood). 

2'  2 

Vn.  •*  100+98^=198tV=99/,  (VU  blood). 

— i ~T~ 

Vni.  *  100+99/^=199/,=99U  (lU  Wood). 


2  2 
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The  qnotientB  from.  50  to  99^}  represent  only  the  ^^oss^h  progwBS  of 
improvementi  and  the  example  shows  that  by  further  progressive  genera- 
tions there  remains  always  a  small  fraction  by  which  the  cross  is  inferior 
to  the  pure  animaL  From  the  circumstances  above  mentioned  which  have 
a  favorable  or  unfavorable  influeuence  upon  the  success  of  the  crossing,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  success  of  improvement  cannot  always  be  calculated 
according  to  this  scheme,  but  it  may  be  obstructed  and  interrupted  in  va- 
rious ways,  so  that  perfect  constancy  may  be  established  only  at  a  still  more 
remote  point  of  time.  Thus,  the  above  calculation  is  not  a  fixed  rule ;  but 
only  an  approximation. 

Generation. — ^The  definition  of  generation  is  as  follows :  AIL  the  young 
of  one  mother  together  form  one  (the  fiijBt)  generation ;  if  these  young  again 
become  parents,  their  ofi&pring  represent  Uie  second  generation,  &c.,  &o. 


> 


CATTLE    BREEDING    AND   MANAGEMENT. 

BT  THOMAS  0.  JONES,  OF  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

If  an  accurate  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  amount  annually  lost  by 
the  &rmers  of  Ohio  on  account  of  breeding  inferior  animal8,*^d  neglect 
in  their  management^  it  is  believed  that  the  sum  would  be  &o  large  as  io 
induce  instant  and  general  elSbrts  at  improvement 

The  loss  resulting  to  wool  growers  from  the  depredations  of  dogs,  while 
regarded  quite  serious  by  sheep  breeders,  was  not  supposed  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  require  legislative  protection,  until  by  the  returns  of 
the  assessors  the  enormous  aggregate  was  presented  to  the  publia  The 
Intense  indignation  of  the  wool-growers  on  this  subject  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that,  as  dogs  were  regarded  as  worthless,  the  immense  loss  was 
suffered  without  cause  and  without  the  slightest  benefit  resulting  to  any 
ooe.  But  Uie  loss  thus  sustained  is  as  nothing  when  oofhpared  to  the 
amount  thrown  away  upon  badly  managed,  inferior  stock.  And  the  Di- 
llons of  money  that  are  thus  annually  lost  by  the  jRarmars  of  Ohio,  are  just 
aa  causlassly  lost  aa  in  fhe  case  of  losp  by  sheep  killing  dogs. 

The  farmer's  occupation  is  subject  to  vicissitudes  resulting  in  losdes 

which  cannot  be^^uarded  against  j  such  as  injury  to  growing  crops  by  in- 

.  sects,  unfavorable  seasons,  etc.,  and  the  loss  of  domestic  animals  by  dis- 

e-^^^e  or  accident;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  losses  from  all  these  causes, 

j.-M'i-  .1'  i»"  V  >•  in«*Mi!i'?*  Mr*',  do  Tint  in  t.W  oc'^rrgue  compare  with  those 

1,  M  I  n  ^   ♦  •  Hi  «'.  •'    Ji    ji    ^'  .i.    I.I  •»«!  ♦»!<  .  t'tci:  •!    111.  -•  I-    ir    lis    *-. 

'iUv     il^l    U«4l    U*Jft  ft     »<l     U*4l",      V\Ij»K      <.\.iI    'Ull-      ii.uvLi      I  CO     »i>iit     UlJCi     C«*1'C 
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in  the  management  of  all  farm  stocks  tban  we  should  expect  from  their 
general  intelligence  and  enterprise,  are  more  particularly  so  in  reference  to 
cattle.  This  neglect,  and  the  consequent  inferior  quality  of  this  stock, 
appear  the  more  remarkable  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  comparatively  so 
easy  to  improve  it  and  to  maintain  its  excellence.  Animals  from  well  es- 
tablished breeds,  nearly  perfect  in  all  useful  characteristics,  can  now  be 
had  at  prices  so  moderate,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  using  inferior 
^* scrubs''  for  breeding  purposes;  and  to  mountain  this  excellence,  nothing 
is  required  but  the  observance  of  a  few  well  tested  rules,  and  liberal  Jceep^ 

BBIiEOnON  OF  BBEEDIKa  akhcals. 

This  paper  beiDg  designed  chiefly  for  those  ^rmers  who  breed  catde  for 
the  common  purposes  of  producing  beef  or  milk ;  it  may  be  observed  th«t 
for  those  purposes  the  most  obvious,  as  well  as  the  most  economical,  method 
to  improve  our  stock,  is  to  begin  with  procuriag  a  good  buU.  The  fiisst 
requisite  here,  is  blood;  that  is  an  established  unifornuty  in  the  fEonily  or 
race  to  which  the  animal  belongs.  It  is,  of  course,  important  diat  we  have 
a  Gpod  animal,  but  individual  excellence  will  be  of  little  value  and  we 
cannot  expect  tiiat  it  will  be  transmitted  to  the  ofi&pring,  unless  it  be  es- 
tablished in  the  family  from  which  he  descended. 

If  a  well  shaped  calf  should  be  bred  fi'om  ill-shaped  and  inferior  ances- 
try, we  should  regard  such  excellence  as  entirely  aoddental,  and  should 
not  expect  its  manifestation  in  the  progeny.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
pedigree  is  important;  so  importcmt  indeed  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  no  people  in  any  country,  have  ever  been  succesi^  in  producing  su- 
perior stock  who  have  not  carefully  presearved  their  pedigrees. 

The  bull  should,  therefore  be  of  pure  blood,  and  the  only  reliable  evi- 
dence of  this,  is  the  pedigree^  in  such  perfect  form  as  would  be  required  £0t 
inseition  in  the  Herd  Books.  Good  breeders  record  the  pedigrees  of  their 
cattle  in  tliese  books;  and  when  they  are  found  there,  it  is  generally  to  be 
inferred  that  the  animal  ia  thoroughbred ;  ^e  breeders  who  neglect  dtis  safe 
and  convenient  method  of  preserving  the  genealogy  of  their  herds,  may  be 
l^resumed  to  be  either  so  negligent  in  their  management  as  not  really  to 
know  their  pedigrees,  or  to  have  impure  blood.  Next  to  purity  <rf  Uood| 
oompadnese  offormj  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  point  In  sixe, 
he  should  be  equal  to  the  Ml  average  of  the  breed,  but  !not  too  laige  or  over- 
grown ;  should  be  short  in  the  leg,  round  and  deep  in  the  chest,  round  and 
broad  back,  deep  flank,  hips  of  moderate  length  and  breadth;  the'hind 
legs  standing  square  under  the  animal,  appearing  straight  when  view^  iMn, 
die  rear,  but  m  slight  angle  appearing  at  the  hoek,  ficom  a  side  vieWy  ia  bot 
objectionable  even  in  the  best  short  horns. 
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The  fore  leg  should  be  short  and  straight,  large  and  powerfdl  above  the 
knee,  but  small  and  bony  below.  The  bosom  should  be  broad  jmd  foil, 
with  a  prominent  brisket^  but  the  shoulder  points  should  not  be  protuber- 
ant The  neok  will  be  muscular,  and  with  the  head  and  horns  will  pre- 
sent a  masculine  appearance — not  too  coarse  and  yet  not  fine  and  delicate 
like  a  heifer.  If  we  haye  not  here  some  indications  of  masculine  vigor,  we 
may  expect  the  animal,  whatever  his  other  merits,  to  be  defective  in  con- 
stitution, and  that  he  will  never  realize  the  expectations  of  the  breeder. 
These  characteristics  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  a  heavy,  ill- 
shaped  head,  sunken  eye  and  large  dew-lap,  indicating  bad  temper,  bad 
feeding  qualities  and  bad  blood.  The  head  and  neck,  though  stout^  should 
be  well  proportioned — the  eye  full  and  sprightly,  the  horn,  though  some- 
what thick,  should  not  be  too  large,  nor  ill-shaped.  The  hide  must  be 
soft,  dastic,  and  of  medium  thickness,  with  hair  long,  abundant  and  soft. 

Such  an  animal,  with  straight  back  and  abdomen  ("straight  top  and 
bottom,''  as  breeders  say),  and  a  round,  plump  appe^ance  in  all  points, 
cannot  fail  in  making  the  most  wonderful  improvement  upon  a  herd  of 
good  common  cows. 

The  cow  should  exhibit  the  same  points  except  the  hips,  which  we  ex- 
pect to  be  relatively  larger,  and  the  shoulders,  neck  and  head,  which  should 
be  much  lighter  and  finer.  Indeed  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  cow  can 
not  well  be  too  fine^  as  this  form  indicates  good  milking  qualities,  superbr 
flesh  and  good  feeding  properties.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  the  cow 
as  well  as  the  bull  should  be  pure  bred,  but  where  this  is  not  practicable^ 
common  animals  as  nearly  the  shape  above  indicated  as  possiUe  should  be 
selected.  They  should  be  round  and  plump  in  form,  not  long  in  the  1^ 
with  a  foXL  eye  and  pleasant  and  feminine  expression. 

A  cow  with  a  bad  temper,  defective  form  or  of  bad  feeding  qualitieS| 
ihotdd  never  be  used  as  a  breeder. 

As  to  the  relative  size  of  the  male  and  female,  it  is  insisted  by  most 
writers  that  if  one  be  larger  than  the  other,  it  must  be  the  female.  In 
breeding  horses  I  am  disposed  to  thinl^  that  this  rule  diould  be  observed^ 
that  if  a  large  horse  is  bred  to  a  small  mare,  the  progeny  is  apt  to  be  ill- 
riiaped  and  not  well  proportioned.  But  from  considerable  experience  and 
observation,  I  have  become  satisfied  that  breeding  large  bulls  of  good  pro- 
portions to  small  cows,  is  not  productive  of  bad  results.  The  offspring, 
while  much  larger  than  the  dams,  has  been  as  perfect  in  form  as  when  the 
parents  were  of  equal  size. 

I  have  also  bred  the  large  Leicester  buck  to  the  comparatively  small 
Southdown  ewe,  with  equally  satiafectory  results. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  and  also  to  prove  the  value  of  Durham  bolls  to 
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01088  tipon  other  and  smaller  breeds,  I  qnote  a  communication  from  the 
British  Farmers'  Magazine :  ^^  A  friend  of  mine  had  about  a  dozen  North 
Deyon  cows,  small  in  size  but  nice  in  quality,  and  from  these  he  commenced 
about  twenty  years  since,  breeding  with  Shorthorn  buUs.  He  has  since 
invariably  used  these  bulls.  With  each  succeeding  cross  the  stock  hare 
rapidly  improved  in  every  essential,  and  the  only  trace  of  the  Devon  which 
I  could  perceive  when  I  last  saw  them,  was  a  peculiar  richness  in  their 
color.  He  breeds  about  thirty  annually,  and  generally  sells  his  three  year 
oldi  in  Autumn  at  £17  to  £22  ($85  to  $110;  and  I  have  known  him  to 
sell  in-calf  heifers  to  jobbers  in  purs  as  high  as  thirty  guineas  ($160)  eadu 
All  his  stock  are  superior  milkens.  Here  we  have  had  twenty  years  ex- 
periment and  continued  improvement"  The  same  writer  says :  ''I  have 
^^een  many  excellent  beasts  bred  from  shorthorn  bulls  and  long  horn  cows ; 
indeed  I  have  never  seen  one  of  these  bulls  bred  to  any  cow  where  the 
{ooduct  was  not  superior  to  the  dam.'' 

ICAHAGBMSNT. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  a  breeding  bull  in  pasture ;  they  usually  become 
breechy,  so  that  the  practice  is  getting  quite  common  to  keep  them  in  the 
stable,  a  practice  perhaps  as  economical  as  any,  and  certainly  the  least 
tioublesome.  I  have  known  instances  of  bulls  being  placed  at  twelve 
months  old  in  a  lot  enclosed  with  a  strong  post  and  ndl  fence,  in  which 
was  a  shelter  for  winter,  and  never  taken  out,  to  continue  quite  to  an  old 
age.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  practice.  If  the  bull  is  kept  in  the  stable, 
it  is  desirable  that  he  should  have  some  exercise  daily — being  led  out 
twice  a  day  a  few  rods  to  water  will  be  beneficial.  A  bull  should  have 
very  littie  service  until  two  years  of  age,  and  should  not  be  used  after  old 
age  has  begun  to  influence  his  condition.  He  should  be  in  f\ill  vigor  and 
health.  All  breeding  animals  should  be  well  kept,  because  condition  is  to 
some  extent  inherited  by  the  ofEspring,  The  produce  of  animals  habitu- 
ally in  low  flesh  are  not  apt  to  be  good  feeders. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  calf  must  have  a  good  supply  of  nutritious 
food ;  for  the  first  three  or  four  months  it  should  have  twelve  quarts  of 
milk  a  day.  It  should  also  have  an  abundance  of  grass,  or  if  this  can  not 
be  had,  when  the  animal  is  six  weeks  old,  some  meal,  bran  or  oil  cake 
should  be  fed,  and  continued  until  it  is  weaned,  which  may  be  at  the  age 
of  four  or  five  montha  The  progress  of  the  calf  will  be  much  more  satis- 
factory if  the  supply  of  milk  Is  diminished  gradually  for  some  weeks  before 
it  is  finally  weaned. 

The  change  from  the  highly  concentrated  nutritious  food  furnished  in  the 
milk  of  the  dam,  to  the  more  bulky  and  less  nutotious  grass  or  hay,  must 
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not  be  too  suddenly  nuuls,  nor  at  too  young  an  age^  or  it  will  produce  an 
unnatural  distention  of  the  abdomen,  causing  the  young  animal  to  appear 
ill-shaped  and  *'  paunchy ;"  and  this  fomiy  with  the  unUirifty  habit  thus 
occasioned^  usually  continues  through  life.  The  bran  or  meal  should  be 
continued  through  the  first  winter ;  the  expense  will  not  be  much  greateir 
than  if  hay  were  fed  excluswelyi  while  the  rapid  growth  of  the  animal 
will  give  a  very  large  profit  on  the  increase  expenditure. 

With  this  management  a  steer  calf  will  be  worth  at  a  year  old  three  times 
as  much  as  the  average  of  the  calves  raised  recording  to  the  system  usu- 
ally practiced.  Common  calves  at  this  age  can  usually  be  had  for  $5  or  $B| 
and  are  really  worth  little  if  any  more  than  the  same  animals,  well  kept^ 
would  be  worth  at  £t>ur  months  old ;  ^hile  steers  at  this  age,  (12  months)  . 
of  good  blood  and  k^t  as  here  recommended,  will  readily  sell  for  $18  to  $W. 

The  difference  in  the  value  will  be  nearly  three  times  the  difference  in 
the  expense.  In  the  oue  case  the  amount  ei;pended  is  a  dear  loss,  in  tibe 
other  it  yields  a  large  profit  Plenty  of  good  grass  through  the  next  sum- 
mer will  bring  the  yearliug  in  high  condition  into  his  winter  quarters ;  and 
he  will  be.  able  to  maintain  this  condition  tolerably  well  through  the  next 
winter  on  hay  or  corn-fodder  alone.  But  a  little  grain  may  be  very  profit- 
able fed  towards  spring,  as  it  will  prepare  the  animal  for  a  more  rq^id 
growth  upon  the  grass  of  the  next  summer,  at  the  close  of  which  the  steei^ 
if  of  good  blood,  will  upon  this  treatment  weigh  from  1100  to  1300  lbs, 
and  worth  in  ordinary  times  from  $30  to  $40.  In  January,  1864,  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  sale  of  a  lot  of  grade  steers  20  months  old  at  $36  each* 

Should  the  breeder  conclude  to  keep  his  steers  another  year,  they 
should  have  the  next  winter  com  in  the  shock,  equal  to  what  is  called  half 
feeding,  and  when  there  is  added  to  this  another  summer  of  good  grazing^ 
the  animals  wUl  be  at  the  most  profitable  age  Sot  sala  They  will  weig^ 
1500  to  1700  lbs.,  and  be  worth  from  $60  to  $75  each ;  while  conunon 
steeis  of  the  same  age  will  not  exceed  10  to  1200  lbs.  in  weight,  and  be  worth 
much  less  per  hundred.  A  common  steer  weighing  1200  lbs.  live  weight>' 
will  scarcely  make  600  lbs.  of  bee^  while  a  steer  of  good  blood  in  ripe 
condition  weighing  1700  lbs.  will  produce  1000  lbs.  of  beet  We  have 
therefore  this  striking  difference  in  the  per  cent,  of  dead  weight  aa  coan- 
pared  with  the  gross  weight,  in  addition  to  the  superior  quality  pf  the 
flesh,  in  favor  of  the  well  fed  and  well  bred  pteer.  And  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  as  these  merits  are  becoming  better  appreciated,  the  price  per  bundled 
of  good  cattle  as  compared  with  common,  is  constantiy  increasing. 

The  heifers  should  be  managed  the  same  as  steers  for  the  first  two  years^ 
and  they  should  be  bred  so  as  to  come  in  at  the  age  of  three  years ;  and 
and  if  designed  exclusively  for  milking  purposes  it  may  be  as  well  that 
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tbegr  iGih4;mld  come  in  at  two  years.  I  am  aatisfted  that  ihej  make  better 
mdlkeis.  The  oalyes  should  be  dropped  as  early  as  the  month  of  April, 
aa  later  oalvea  are  not  so  profitable,  especially  if  designed  to  be  raised  for 
steers,  ,  Indeed  the  calf  ought  to  be  old  enough  to  eat  grass  by  the  10th 
of  May,  so  as  to  give  it  ttie  benefit  of  the  whole  grass  season;  for  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  chief  profit  in  this  business  is  to  be  derived  firom 
g^ipg;  and  our  management  throughout  should  be  such  as  to  eniJ:)le  ua 
to  avail  ourselves  of  all  its  benefits.  We  cannot  afford  to  raise  cows  to 
sell  for  dairy  purposes.  The  prices  paid,  say  firom  $20  to  $30,  are  below 
the  cost  of  production.  A  steer  at  three  years  old  of^  will,  as  we  have 
s^ea,  sell  for  $60  to  $75,  while  a  cow  and  calf  at  the  same  age,  and  costing 
nearly  aa  much  to  produce,  would  bring  less  than  half  the  amoiint.  We 
must,  however,  raise  what  are  required  for  our  own  use,  and  keeping  liife 
best,  the  very  best,  all  the  rest  we  mudt  convert  into  beef.  It  does  not  pay 
to  sell  calves  to  the  butcher.  The  common  price  in  most  parts  of  Ohio 
for  oalves  four  or  five  weeks  old  has  been  three  to  four  dollars ;  while  the 
milk  consumed,  say  12  quarts  per  day,  even  at  two  cents  per  quart,  moxM 
amount  to  seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents. 

It  is  bad  economy  to  sell  animals  at  a  youger  age  than  two  years,  as  the 
market  price  is  usually  very  far  below  their  true  value.  For  example,,  a  &t 
calf  weighing  100  lbs.  gross,  will  make  80  lbs.  saleable  product— hide  and 
flesh,  and  ought  therefore,  as  the  meat  retails  as  high  as  beef,  to  sell  lot  ft 
third  more  per  pound  live  weight,  than  a  matured  animal.  But  the  feet 
ia  that  they  usually  tiell  for  much  less. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  yearling  steer,  making  a  proper  allowanoe 
foir  the  expense,  in  part,  of  keeping  the  cow  and  service  of  the  bull,  can- 
not be  lees  than  $15 ;  and  is  probably  nearer  $20 ;  while  the  market  price 
for  such  a  steer  will  not  usually  exceed  $10.  But  such  a  steer  will,  as  we 
hive  seen,  during  the  next  18  month,  with  liberal  feeding  one  winter,  and 
good  grazing  two  8ummers,fbe  made  to  weigh  1200  Iba,  and  will  sell  from 
$85  to  $45 ;  whilejanother  year  will  bring  the  price  from  $60  to  $75.  A  lot 
of  several  hundred  high  grade  Durhams  were  sold  in  Marion  county  in 
Jonef,  1868,  for  $75  each. 

It  is  therefore  incontrovertably  true  that  the  breeder  who  sells  his  steers  at 
so  young  an  age  as  12  months  ie  engaged  in  a  losing  business,  while 
the  breeder  who  breecb  good  animals,  and  keeps  them  to  the  age  of 
80  months  and  over,  is  conducting  a  business  that  always  gives  a  &ir  pro- 
fit And  yet  notwithstanding  this  undeniable  fact,  it  is  probably  true  that 
more  than  three  fourths  of  aJl  the  steers  raised  in  Ohio  are  sold  by  their 
breeders  at  or  under  the  age  of  12  months,  or  at  all  events  under  the  age 
of  18  montha  • 
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Fanners  do  not  figure  like  merchants ;  if  ihey  did,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  tiiat  a  very  large  portion  of  the  calves  now  raised  would  be  knocked 
in  the  head  and  thrown  away  as  soon  as  dropped.  I  have  said  that  calves 
(common  ones)  are  usually  sold  at  $5  or  $6  at  the  age  of  from  6  to  12 
months,  and  I  have  shown  that  this  will  not  pay  for  the  milk  they  ooa- 
sume,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  feed. 

To  illustrate  the  advantage  of  good  blood,  and  the  profitable  results  of 
high  feeding,  a  statement  is  here  appended  taken  fix)m  the  Country  Gentto- 
man,  of  the  cost  and  return  of  a  fat  ox: 

Age.  Oofttodaia  Live  weight 

edays $4  84  pooaafc 

•  months 10     MUk  aodgnwi.  655 

tyear 29     Hay,  pototoet,  and  prorender.       820 

IJ  years 39     Grass.  1070 

2  years 59     Hay  and  two  qnarts  proyender.     1360 

2J  years 73     Pasture  only.  IWO 

8  years' 94     Hay  and  three  quarts  prorender. .  1785 

3J  years 108     Pasture  only.  2005 

4  years 136  Fonrqoarts  meal  and  hay.  2215 

41  years 166  Meal  and  hay.  2365 

5  years '. 198  Fiyeqnarts  meal  and  hay.  2570 

5)  years. 233  Six  quarts  meal  and  hsj.  2710 

•  years « 274  Eight  quarts  meal  and  hay.  '  2815 

a  years  and  10  months 339  Twelye  quarts  meal  and  hay.  2840 

He  was  slaughtered  at  this  last  mentioned  age,  and  the  weight,  28^, 
was  after  a  &st  firom  food  and  water  of  40  hours,  and  was  sold  for  $S26| 
nearly  11^  cents  live  weight  His  dressed  weight  was— bee^  2209  lb&; 
tallow,  190  lbs.;  hide,  180  lbs;  total  2629 1  He  was  a  grade  short  horUi 
light  of  offiJ,  small  boned,  and  sprightly.  He  was  fed  too  long  for  profit; 
at  the  age  of  three  to  four  years  he  could  have  been  sold  at  a  fair  profit 
upon  the  entire  cost^  while  the  result  in  the  end  is  seen  to  have  been  a 
small  loss. 

This  iUastrates  the  superiority  of  those  breeds  which  "carry  thdr  growth 
with  their  condition,"  and  excel  in  early  maturity. 

This  statement  proves  also  the  important  fact  already  referred  to,  that  in 
producing  beef,  the  profits  are  mainly  derived  from  grazing.  Undoubt- 
edly this  steer  was  stabled  in  the  winter,  and  was  fed  on  ground  feed,  and 
probably  roots,  aoasto  produce  the  most  rapid  and  economical  increase  in 
weight;  and  yet  it  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  on  grass,  in  propof- 
tion  to  the  expense,  is  much  the  best  And  this  suggests  the  propriety  of 
observations  in  this  paper  on 

PlfiTtTBISL 

Of  course  the  limits  prescribed  fo^  this  article  will  permit  only  a  km 
i^ggestionf  of  a  practical  character. 
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S  It  seems  that  in  ihis  State,  so  &r  as  our  experience  goes,  we  are  limited 
to  a  yerj  few  varieties  of  grasses  for  permanent  pastures.  I  place  at  tho 
head  of  these,  blue  grass,  (poa  prcUensc)  then  orchard  grass,  and  for  rich 
wet  soils,  red-top ;  which  latter  is  a  much  better  grass  than  is  genenJty 
'  supposed  by  formers.  These  three  varieties  have  the  merit  of  "  staying  ;•• 
'  and  they  are,  so  &r  as  I  know,  the  only  good  varieties  yet  tri^  in  Ohio^ 
that  will  not  run  out 

In  selectiug  the  grass  for  pasture,  as  well  as  its  management,  of  course 
very  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soiL  The  blue  grass  will, 
and  does  grow  in  all  parts  of  Ohio  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  though  k 
does  best  usually  upon  the  limestone  soils ;  having  a  sur&ce  root,  it  is  not 
adapted  to  light  soils,  and  suffers  great  injujy  on  any  soil  from  hot,  dry 
weather,  if  pastured  dose.  In  this  respect  the  orchard  grass  is  superior  to 
it^  the  roots  going  much  deeper.  Indeed  this  grass  stands  dry  weather  as 
well  as  clover. 

The  orchard  grass  does  not  cover  the  ground  as  well  as  the  blue  grasE^ 
though  when  it  is  pastured  it  is  much  better  in  this  particular  than  in 
meadow.  The  best  pastures  are  produced  by  sowing  both  these  grasses 
together.  It  is  also  recommended  that  xed  dover  should  be  added,  and 
perhaps  timothy ;  nat  that  either  of  these  latter  will  remain  in  the  pasture^ 
but  I  have  observed  that  the  effect  of  the  dover  roots  in  loosening  and 
enriching  the  soil,  adds  greatly  to  the  growth  af  the  blue  grass.  And  the 
timothy  will  afford  some  pasliare  for  a  few  years,  and  xmtil  the  blue  grass 
spreads  so  as  to  occupy  the  ground. 

There  has  of  late  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  perma- 
nent pastures  as  compared  with  those  that  are  frequently  cultivated.  The 
differences  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  probably  arise  from  observations 
upon  different  soUs.  Undoubtedly  a  rich  soil,  well  adapted  to  the  produo* 
tion  of  grass,  like  some  of  the  black  lands  in  the  counties  of  Marion, 
Union,  or  Madison,  or  the  bottom  lands  on  any  of  our  streams,  will  product 
better  grass,  and  in  all  respects  more  profitable  returns  as  pasture  landi^ 
where  they  are  never  plowed ;  and  upon  such  soils  the  practice  cannot  h% 
too  highly  recommended 

But  upon  heavy  clay  lands  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an  occasional 
breaking  up,  so  as  to  expose  the  stiff  sub-soil  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
the  frost,  is  absolutdy  necessary.  I  appreciate  the  force  of  the  argument 
that  these  soUs  from  the  leaves  and  other  v^;etable  matter  that  have  beoi 
deposited  for  hundreds  of  years,  have  in  their  natural  state  a  richer  sur&oe 
than  we  can  ever  ^ve  them  afier  we  have  broken  them  up.  All  this  m 
very  true;  but  it  is  also  true  "that  a  soil  that  is  not  penetrated  by  air 
can  never,  however  rich  in  the  foodof  plants^  produce  a  good  crop." 
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With  deep  cultivation,  ihe  application  of  manure  and  clover,  most  of 
our  day  lands  may  be  brought  into  condition,  if  dndned,  for  permanent 
pastures.  And  upon  these  soils,  for  the  reason  that  our  object  must  be  in 
an  our  proceedings,  to  loosen  the  soil  so  as  to  admit  the  air,  whenever  we 
sow  to  grass,  whether  it  be  for  meadow  or  pasture,  we  must  add  clover  to 
our  mixture  of  seeds. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  fimners  lose  by  thin  sowing.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  sow  but  a  bushel  of  timothy  to  eight  acres ;  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  half  the  quantity  that  should  be  applied*  Suppose 
tiids  seed  to  cost  three  ddlais,  or  if  a  proper  mixture  of  seed,  say  five  dol- 
lars; by  adding  as  much  «ore,  we  make  the  cost  of  the  seed  but  one  dol- 
lar and  seventy-five  cents  per  acre ;  which  would  be  far  less  than  the  dif- 
ference in  value  in  a  single  year,  between  a  thick  crop  of  grass,  covering 
well  the  ground,  and  such  thin  crops  as  we  generally  see.  But  should  the 
seed,  by  procuring  the  best  varieties  and  a  suitable  quantity,  cost  twice 
tids  amount,  the  sum,  when  a  permanent  pasture  is  to  be  establishojli 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in  comparison  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  fix)m  proper  seeding. 

If  ttom  any  cause  Ihe  grass  comes  up  thin,  or  we  have  bare  spots,  we 
must  apply  the  harrow  and  more  seed  immediately,  for  it  will  never  pay 
to  wait  until  the  grass  spreads,  for  we  shall  thus  lose  many  times  the  ex- 
pense of  the  application  of  more  seed,  lose  ihdeed  more  than  it  would  be 
worth  to  plow  up  and  sow  over  itgain. 

I  doubt  tiie  policy  of  top  dressing  old  pastures,  as  practiced  with  us. 
On  rich  soils  it  is  not  necessary,  on  stiff  clays,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  if  the  pastures  fidl,  they  should  be  broken  up ;  and  the  applicatioii 
of  manure  on  the  surface  then,  with  the  seed,  will  be  productive  of  the 
best  results.  On  light  sandy  soils  the  application  on  the  surface  is  a  good 
practice. 

The  advantage  of  keeping  our  pastures  always  up  to  a  "  full  bite  "  for 
the  cattle,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Without  this  the  stock  Cannot  be  kept 
kt  the  highest  point  of  improvement,  as  tiiey  always  should  be  to  give  the 
most  profitable  resultBL  But  a  consideration  equidly  important  is  the  £Etct 
^t  a  given  quantity  of  laad  will  produce  far  tnore  pasture  when  the  grass 
is  ^tis  up,  so  lis  to  protect  the  ground  from  the  heat  of  our  diy  sunmiers. 

THOBO0OHBBBD  CATFLS. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  about  2,000,000  of  cattie,  of  which  about  800,000 
afre  annually  disposed  of  as  fat  cattle.  If  these  latter  were  all  pure  bred 
or  high  grades,  it  is  obvious  that  their  aggregate  value  would  be  very 
largely  increased;  probably  $10  per  head  would  be  a  low  estimate  of  the 
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value  of  such  improvement^  wluch  would  give  an  aggregate  annual  value 
to  the  wealth  of  the  State  of  three  hillioks  of  dollars. 

And  yet  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  cattle  breeders  could  so  easily  add 
this  immense  amount  to  their  annual  profits,  it  is  probable  that  efforts  to 
acoomplish  this  improvement  are  not  as  efficient  now  as  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.    We  have  fewer  thoroughbred  cattle  now  than  we  had  in  186(X 

A  few  spirited  breeders  in  the  Scioto  and  Miami  vafteys  have,  at  different 
periods  made  large  importations  of  the  best  cattle  that  could  be  procured. 
The  liberality  of  these  gentlemen  furnished  us  ample  means  for  the  im- 
provement  of  our  stock  throughout  the  State.  « 

But  for  want  of  sufficient  eqcouragement  to  make  the  breeding  of  these 
magnificent  animals  profitable,  it  has  beep  to  a  great  extent  abandoned,  so 
that  the  number  of  large  herds  of  thorough  bred  cattle  are  very  limited. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,  nor  did  these  importers  anticipate,  that  all  the 
farmers  of  the  State  would  beconie  breeders  of  thorough  bred  stock ;  but 
looking  to  the  fact  that  short  horn  bulls  could  be  profitably  bred  at  about 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  that  if  bred  to  50  common  cows  at  the 
price  of"on]y  $3  00  each,  the  price  and  expense  of  keeping  would  be 
made  in  two  years,  that  all  thrifty  men  who  kept  bulls  at  all  would  as  a 
matter  of  self  interest^  procure  thorough  bred  animals.  As  has  been 
already  shown,  this  price  for  the  service  of  a  bull  would  be  returned  three 
fijd  in  the  increased  value  of  the  progeny,  even  for  breeding  steers  for 
beef 

The  influence  of  these  importations  in  improving  our  stock  has  been 
veiy  great,  and  if  cattle  breeders  generally  were  to  avail  themselves,  of  the 
opportunity  now  within  the  reach  of  all,  of  using  thoroughbred  bulls,  the 
improvement  would  soon  become  universal,  and  the  breeders  of  this  stock 
would  be  encouraged  to  maintain  the  excellence  of  their  herds. 

But  without  such  encouragement  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  our  thoroughbred  herds  will  be  all  broken  up. 
Should  this  take  place  it  will  not  be  long  before  all  the  benefits  derived 
by  the  infusion  ©f  this  blood  into  our  common  stock  will  entirely  disap- 
pear. '^  Blood  will  tell,"  it  is  true,  but  only  so  long  as  we  have  pure  bred 
animals  to  resort  to ;  the  blood  in  the  grades  will  soon  ''run  out,"  if  they 
are  bred  together  ibid  to  common  stock.  It  is  much  cheaper  for  a  person 
^gaged  in  the  ordinary  business  of  furming  to  purchase  a  bull,  say  at 
$100,  than  to  breed  him*  To  breed  this  stock  and  mamtain  its  excellence, 
requires  a  peculiar  taste  and  skill,  very  dose  attention  and  considerable 
capita].  It  should  be  a  business  by  itself;  and  to  succeed  well  at  it,  a 
mm  mn^t,  to  a  preat  extent,  make  it  a  spieciality.  The  superiority  of 
tij^i    L»  .*  y     h^if  «.ti c*- uu..6Jjrii,  ttiid  '.•>  ijiM'  luaiiiia  ii« d  hy  Ujim  practice 
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We  find  breeders  there  who  have  been  all  their  lives  devoted  to  this  bnsi- 
ness ;  and  from  these  the  farmers  have  purchased  and  hired  breeding  bulls, 
until  a  large  majority  of  the  good  cattle  of  the  kingdom  have  a  strong  in- 
fbsion  of  short  horn  blood. 

What  are  the  small  number  who  still  continue  the  business  of  breeding 
thoroughbred  stock  in  Ohio  to  do?  I  know  they  have  been  seriously  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  abandoning  it  entirely.  In  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  their  profits  have  been  much  less  than  has  been 
realized  by  those  who  have  purchased  pure  bred  bulls  and  bred  them  to 
'  good  common  and  grade  cows.  Still  I  think  a  man  who  has  thoroughbred 
stock,  who  breeds  only  for  the  common  purposes  of  producing  beef  and 
milk,  can  make  it  pay  to  keep  thenu  I  do  not  say  that  the  breed  can  be 
kept  up  to  its  maximum  excellence  without  a  larger  expenditure  than 
would  be  justified  if  sales  were  only  made  for  these  common  purpose& 
For  in  order  to  keep  up  such  a  herd  it  will  be  necessary  frequently  to  pur- 
chase the  best  bulls  that  can  be  had,  and  these,  though  there  is  very 
little  general  demand,  are  not  obtainable  at  less  than  from  $500  to  $1,000. 
In  a  herd  of  this  sort  no  cow  should  be  retained  that  is  not  good  in  all 
useful  points;  and  as  the  superiority  of  the  short  horns  over  all  other 
breeds,  consists  in  the  combination  of  the  two  great  requisites  of  excellence 
for  beef  and  milk,  no  cow  should  be  used  that  is  an  inferior  milker. 

Many  of  the  calves,  therefore,  must  be  consigned  to  the  butcher,  and  the 
best  only  retained  as  breeders.  These  xmtil  they  arrive  at  maturity  must 
be  so  liberally  fed  as  to  continue  all  the  time  in  rapid  growth,  for  this 
thrifty  habit  will,  as  we  have  seen,  be  inherited  by  the  progeny.  They 
should  not  be  kept  too  fat,  and  especially  should  breeders  be  careful  to 
guard  against  this  in  adult  bulls.  This  condition  is  injurious  to  their  health 
and  vigor,  and  will  bo  likely  injuriously  to  affect  their  oflfepring. 

Breeding  ought  not  to  be  commenced  until  the  animals,  male  and 
female,  are  nearly  full  grown,  and  should  not  be  continued  after  age  has 
began  to  effect  their  condition  and  to  reduce  their  flesh.  In-and-in  breed- 
ing should  be  avoided. 

It  is  better  to  breed  to  a  good  animal  that  is  closely  related  than  to 
breed  to  an  inferior  one  that  is  not  But  the  practice  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinued without  producing  the  most  injurious  consequences. 

A  few  eminent  breeders  in  England  adopted  the  practice,  not  however, 
as  some  modem  writers  now  insist,  that  it  was  the  better  practice,  but  un- 
der the  pretence  that  they  could  not  get  animab  out  of  their  own  herds  of 
equal  excellence.  The  modern  theory  on  this  subject  is  opposed  to  com- 
mon sense  and  contradicted  by  experience.  It  is  not  true  that  the  practice 
produces  uniformity  which  is  the  main  argument  urged  in  favor  of  its 
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adoption.  Manj  of  the  animals  of  C.  Colling  and  Bakewell  were  striking 
illustrations  of  ^e  truth  of  tfiis  statement,  and  their  entire  herds  were 
less  uniform  than  those  of  other  good  breeders  who  avoided  the  system. 
Whether  the  progeny  of  two  animals  that  are  bred  together  will  inherit 
their  characteristics  will  depend  upon  whether  these  characteristics  hare 
been  for  a  long  time  exhibited  with  uniformity  in  the  ancestors  of  each, 
and  not  at  all  upon  their  being  related  to  each  other.  If  the  two  be  alike 
and  of  the  same  breed,  and  their  ancestors  have  been  of  imiform  charac- 
teristics, their  produqe  will  be  more  likely  to  be  so,  than  if  the  parents  were 
oloeely  related. 

Indeed  long  continued  in-breeding  will  not  only  injuriously  affect  the 
constitution  and  tend  to  produce  barrenness,  but  will  frequency  produce 
monsters,  animals  wholly  unlike  their  parents,  and  exhibiting  characteris- 
tics totally  different  from  the  breed  to  which  they  belong.  I  mention  in 
illustration,  the  well  known  Longhom  bull  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Bakewell's 
bull  D.  was  got  by  a  son  of  Twopenny,  out  of  a  daughter  and  sister  of  the 
same  bull,  she  being  the  produce  of  his  own  dam.  Shakespeare  was  got 
by  D.  out  of  a  daughter  of  Twopenny.  What  were  the  characteristics  of 
this  animal  thus  closely  in-bred  ?  Mr.  Marshall  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion: 

<<  Though  bred  in  the  manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  he  scarcely  in- 
herits a  single  point  of  the  loughomed  breed,  his  horns  excepted;  his 
head,  chop  and  neck  remarkably  fine;  his  chest  extraordinarily  deep;  his 
brisket  down  to  his  knees ;  his  chine  thin,  and  rising  above  the  shoulder 
points,  leaving  a  hollow  on  each  side  behind  them;  his  loin  of  course 
narrow  at  the  chine,  but  remarkably  broad  at  the  hips,  which  protuberate 
in  a  singular  manner;  his  quarters  long  in  reality,  but  in  appearance 
short,  occasioned  by  a  singular  formation  of  the  rumps.  At  first  sight  it 
appears  as  if  the  tail,  which  stands  forward,  had  been  severed  from  the 
vertebrse  by  the  chop  of  a  cleaver,  one  of  the  vertebras  extracted  and 
the  tail  forced  up  to  make  good  the  joint ;  an  appearance,  which,  on  ex- 
amining is  found  to  be  occasioned  by  some  remarkable  wreathes  of  fiU 
formed  around  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  *  *  *  His  horns  apart,  he 
had  every  point  of  a  Holdemess  or  Teeswater  buIL  Could  his  horns  have 
been  changed  lie  would  have  passed  in  Yorkshire  as  an  ordinary  bull  of 
either  of  those  breeds.  His  two  ends  would  have  been  thought  tolerably 
good,  but  his  middle  very  deficient,"  &c 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  showing  similar  but  not  such  re- 
markaUe  results  from  this  system  of  breeding.  This  system  at  first  seems  to 
increase  the  fattening  qualities  and  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  bones — tbe 
produce  appears  in  all  respects  finer  and  rather  smaller ;  but  after  several 
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generations  of  this  practicje  is  continued  the  produce  seems  irregular,  some 
still  fine  and  some  very  coarse,  and  very  frequently  I  have  noticed  a  sullen, 
ugly  disposition  and  impaired  animal  instiiict.  Another  defect  quite  com- 
mon is  a  defective  chest,  the  natural  result  of  an  impaired  constitution. 

This  paper  being  designed  merely  to  contain  a  few  general  suggestions 
to  practiced  men,  it  is  not  within  its  purpose  to  describe  in  detail  the  form 
we  should  endeavor  to  preserve  in  breeding  these  animals ;  the  various 
works  that  have  been  written  and  are  presume<}  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
good  breeders  contain  all  that  is  to  be  desired  upon  this  head.  It  is  likely 
that  the  best  specimens  of  the  Durham  breed  of  cattle  as  we  now  have 
them,  are  as  near  perfection  as  could  be  desired. 

It  is,  however,  respectfully  suggested,  that  the  prevailing  fashion  upon 
some  pomtB  in  reference  to  their  characteristics  is  not  entirely  correct.  For 
instance  undue  importance  is  attached  to  hips  of  great  length  and  breadth. 
As  remarked  by  that  high  authority,  Youatt,  "  a  fall  hip  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage, but  surely  a  protuberant  one."  I  like  a  wide  and  long  hip^  but 
have  seldpm  seen  animals  exceeding  the  average  in  these  particulars,  that 
were  not  defective  in  the  middle^  There  is  no  point  more  important  than 
a  good  rib  ;  by  which  I  mean  not  only  that  the  chest  and  barrel  shall  hav» 
the  proper  shape,  but  the  animal  shall  lay  flesh  on  (he  rihy  a  quality  rarely 
found  in  animals  with  hips  of  extraordinary  width. 

As  to  the  horns,  the  ftishion  requires  them  to  be  light,  3)ery  light,  with- 
out which  the  best  animal  is  seldom  placed  first  on  the  prize  list;  and  yet 
certainly  this  is  a  point  of  no  useful  importance  at  all.  Many  judges  abo 
insist  upon  a  delicate,  heifer-like  appearance  in  a  ImU,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  animals  thus  fashioned  are  seldom  good  breeders.  We  must  have 
some  indication  of  masculine  vigor  about  the  head  and  neck  of  a  bull,  or 
we  cannot  expect  a  good  sound  constitution. 

It  is  the  prevailing  practice,  too,  other  things  being  equal,  and  frequently 
when  they  are  not  equal,  to  place  the  largest  animal  first  I  do  not  object 
to  size  if  we  have  compactness,  but  this  is  indispensible,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  it  seldom  or  never  is  found  in  an  animal  that  is  much  larger 
than  the  average  size  of  his  breed. 

It  is  believed  that  breeders  generally  do  not  attach  sufficient  importance 
to  QUALITY.  By  which  I  mean,  first  and  most  important  of  all,  that  the 
animal  shaU  be  a  good  feeder.  This  indispensable  excellence  is  generally 
indicated  by  a  plump,  round  "  middle  piece ;"  broad  chine  and  loin ;  low 
flank;  full  twist;  light  head,  with  sprightly,  intelligent  countenance,  and 
bones  small  and  fine  at  the  extremities ;  and  particularly,  by  good  hand- 
ling. That  is,  a  skin  soft,  yielding  and  elastic,  ?rith  long,  soft  and  abun- 
dant hair. 
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But  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  tbe  propensity  to  "  lay  on  flesh,"  im- 
portant as  it  la  We  most  have  it  distributed  evenly  all  over  the  raluable 
parts.  Without  this  "  point"  made  good,  no  animal,  whatever  may  be  its 
other  merits,  should  ever  be  placed  on  the  prize  list  When  the  flesh  is 
irregularly  laid  on ;  when  the  animal  is,  as  we  say,  ''patchy,"  the  beef  is 
not  well  "  marbled,"  the  lean  porticos  being  dark  in  color,  tough  and  in- 
ferior in  quality,  and  the  fat  distributed  in  lumps,  so  as  to  be  worthless  fi)r 
the  butcher. 

In  some  quarters  the  practice  prevails  of  breeding  cattle  in  distinct  fami- 
lies, beginning  with  some  cow  of  distinguished  reputation  whose  name 
designates  the  tribe.  So  £Eur  as  my  observation  extends,  this  system  Jias 
not  been  productive  of  any  very  successful  results.  At  this  day  the  indi- 
viduals f>{  these  fashionable  fiunilies  have  very  little  of  the  blood  of  the 
animals  from  which  they  derive  their  names,  certainly  not  enough  to 
claim  much  excellence  on  that  account  In  most  instances  the  pedigrees 
will  show  that  not  more  th'g^  one-sixteenth  of  the  blood  of  the  original 
&vorite  remains;  though  in  later  generations,  we  have  generally  very 
dose  in-and-in  breeding,  as  if  it  were  designed  to  induce  the  belief  that 
there  has  been  a  strong  concentration  of  the  superior  blood.  This  prac- 
tice, instead  of  producing  uniformity,  produces  diversity,  some  animals 
exhibiting  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  and  many  others  being  ex* 
oeedingly  indifferent;  far  inferior,  indeed,  to  the  average  of  the  breed; 
exhibiting  defective  chests  and  crosses,  bad  constitutions  and  ill-temper. 

The  practice  is<calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  deceive  the  public,  by  in- 
ducing the  belief  that  these  families  have  some  superior  excellence  not 
possessed  by  other  thoroughbred  animals,  which  excellence  will  be  trans- 
mitted with  as  much  certainty  as  the  peculiarities  of  a  distinct  breed. 

It  is  admitted  that  it  is  not  enough  that  our  breeding  animals,  are 
thoroughbred.  The  importance  of  selecting  for  this  purpose  the  best  indi- 
viduals of  the  race,  has  been  already  urged.  But  this  advantage  is  not 
secured  by  confining  ourselves  to  particular  f&milies,  or  the  practice  of 
keeping  up  distinct  families.  That  pedigree  is  the  best  in  which  are  found 
the  largest  number  of  good  animals,  each  being  judged  by  its  own  merits, 
and  not  by  the  fact  that  some  remote  ancestor  was  distinguished  for  ex- 
cellence. 

The  breeding  herd  should  also  be  composed  of  animals  which  are  not 
only  good  in  themselves,  but  possessing  in  addition  the  merit  of  being 
good  breeders.  Balls  should  be  used  which  have  been  tested  and  proved 
to  be  good  getters ;  for  every  intelligent  breeder  knows  how  often  we  find 
first  daaa  '*  show  bulls  "  that  turn  out  inferior  breeders.  The  practice' of 
breeding  untried  bulls,  though  good  in  every  point,  in  a  large  and  valuable 
26— B. 
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herd  of  thoroughbred  cows,  is  firequentlj  productiTe  of  rery  serious  lossi 
For  the  same  reason,  a  bull  that  has  proved  himself  a  superior  breeder^ 
should  be  carefully  managed  and  preserved  for  service  as  long  as  he  retains 
his  vigor,  which  they  frequently  do  to  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
even  older.  A  bull  of  this  description  is  worth  more  to  the  owner  of  a 
large  herd  of  thoroughbred  cows  than  any  untried  bull,  however  superior 
in  individual  excellence. 

In  England,  aged  bulls,  of  good  reputation  as  breeders,  are  frequently 
let  for  service  for  a  nngle  year  for  more  money  than  good  untried  bulls 
areTsold  for.  With  us  the  practice  is  altogether  different,  it  being  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  sell  an  aged  animal  however  excellent  his  progeny;  and 
to  this  fact  may  probably  be  attributed  the  apparent  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing  the  excellence  of  our  cattle. 

Beference  has  been  made  to  the  number  and  value  of  dattle  annually 
bred  in  Ohio ;  the  immense  amount  lost  onMiocount  of  breeding  inferior 
animals,  and  improper  management,  and  the  great  importance  of  improve- 
ment Some  of  the  discouraging  indications  as  to  the  future  excellence  of 
our  stock,  have  also  been  mentioned.  We  have,  however,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  thoroughbred  cattle  of  the  highest  merit,  to  make  our  stock  in  a  few 
years  superior  to  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

And  surely  our  farmers  have  wealth  enough  and  enterprize  enough  to 
justiiy  the  hope,  that  this  improvement,  so  obviously  profitable  to  them, 
will  be  rapidly  carried  forward.  But  this  expectation  will  not  be  realized, 
unless  those  breeders  who  have  large  means  will  engage  heartily  in  the 
work.  They  must,  by  establishing  herds  of  superior  excellence,  present 
examples  for  the  imitation  of  their  neighbors.  Ohio  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  owners  of  her  large  and  fertile  farms  will  not  neglect  the  op- 
portunity here  presented  of  adding  to  the  wealth  and  reputation  of  the 
State ;  that  this  class  of  her  citizens  have  intelligence  enough  to  look  be- 
yond the  immediate  profits  to  be  derived  from  their  operations,  to  the  more 
important  future  results  to  flow  from  the  possession  of  superior  thorough- 
bred stock,  the  highest  evidence  in  any  country  of  the  prosperity  and  su- 
periority of  its  agriculture. 

The  domestic  animals  of  England  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  coun* 
try  in  the  world,  and  this  excellence  has  been  attained  by  aid  of  the  liberal 
encouragement  of  her  noblemen,  who  hold  the  large  landed  estates.  Shall 
it  be  said  that  this  titled  class,  who  hold  their  property  by  an  accident,  have 
more  intelligence  and  public  spirit  than  the  rich  landholders  of  Ohio, 
whose  property  has  been  acquired,  for  the  most  i)art,  by  their  own  enter- 
prize and  intelligent  industry  ? 
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PRECOCITY  OF  DEVELOPMBNT  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  BREED-, 
ING  AND  FBEDINa 

BT  PBOJTESSOB  BBOWK,  Y.  8. 
From  tbe  JoamAl  of  the  Bath  and  West  •t  England  Socletj. 

In  dealing  with  any  subject  of  importance  it  ia  desirable  to  avoid  con- 
fbsion  at  the  oataetv  by  affixk^  a  preciae  meaning  to  the  terms  employed. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  reference  to  "Precocity  of  Development^'* 
since  it  ia  quite  possible  that  what  one  man  may  consider  to  be  rapid 
«DOther*may  regiud  as  comparatiyely  speaking  tardy.  What  we  really 
mean  by  the  term  "Precocity  of  Development'*  is  tiie  premature  occur* 
rence  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  maturity,  in  size^  appearance,  and  general 
<|ualitie&  Bat  how  are  we  to  decide  whether  an  animal's  arrival  at 
maturity  is  premature  or  not?  By  ascertaining  the  time  required  for 
per&ct  development  in  a  wild  state,  before  definite  attention  was  paid  to 
the  means  of  accelerating  growth. 

The  originals  of  our  several  breeds  cannot  be  found,  nor  kas  their 
history  been  very  minutely  traced  for  us;  but  enough  has  been  recorded 
by  careful  observers  to  prove  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  capabili- 
ties and  characteristics  of  most  breeds  of  animals  comiDg  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Stock.  So  generally  admitted  is  this  view  that  its  denial  would 
be  taken  as  an  imputation  upon  the  breeders  of  the  present  time..  Univer- 
sal assent  will,  therefore,  probably  be  accorded  to  the  proposition  that 
varieties  of  animals,  distbguished  as  cultivated  or  improved  breeds^  arrive 
at  maturity  earlier  than  their  originals  did  when  existing  under  less  artifi- 
cial conditions.  Starting  from  this  point  it  is  required  to  determine  wh^i^ 
^ecis/oibw  this  prodtiction  of  premature  TncUuriit/,  whether  beneficial  or  other- 
wiie. 

As  bearing  upon  this  question,  we  may  adduce  the  maxim,  that  what* 
ever  is  rapidly  produced  is  by  consequence  wanting  in  stability.'  Isx  sup- 
port of  this  idea  instances  without  number  might\)e  drawn  from  mechanics 
and  from  natural  history.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  settled  pointy  that 
every  work  in  nature  or  in  art,  to  be  properly  elaborated,  requires  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  its  construction ;  whUst  an  attempt 
to  accelerate  its  completion  always  results  in  some  radical  omission  or 
defect ;  so  that  under  all  circumstances  it  would  be  accepted  as  a  legiti- 
mate apology  for  faulty  performance,  that  3UjQS.cient  time  had  not  been 
allowed  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  necessary  parts.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  it  is  proverbial  that  plants  of  slow  growth  are  ^e  most  durablcy 
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whilst  that  produoed  in  a  Bingle  night  maj  wither  in  the  next  day's  snii. 
b  animala,  not  only  are  the  tissneB  subject  to  the  operations  of  this  nde^ 
but  eTen  the  intellect,  which  preoociooaly  matured  is  rarely  lasting,  seem- 
ing by  its  yeiy  rigor  to  exhaust  itsel£  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  prodigy 
of  six  years  is  often  the  imbecile  of  twenty.  The  explanation  of  these 
phenomena  is  scarcely  possible;  no  more  so,  indeed,  than  is  that  of  the 
primary  properties  of  matleri  whether  hardness^  transparency,  affinity,  or 
polarity. 

It  must  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  certain  combinations,  pcesess- 
ing  durability,  can  only  be  effected  under  proper  eonditiona,  time  being 
one  of  the  essentials.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of  the  proper  amount  of  time; 
OTof  any  other  essential  circumstance,  the  results  although  apparently  per- 
fect, lack  the  power  to  resist  the  yarious  destructire  iniSuences  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  and  hence  the  combination  soon  ceases  to  exist  So  &r 
the  argument  is  in  support  of  the  general  idea;  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  subject  there'is  something  to  be  urged.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  alleged 
with  truth  that  there  is  no  direct  proportion  between  the  time  occupied  in 
the  derelopment  of  the  fcetus  and  the  average  duration  of  the  animal's 
life  after  birth.  Thus  man,  whose  foetal  life  continues  for  nine  months,  has 
a  longer  arerage  existence  than  the  horse,  whose  foetal  life  extends  to 
eleven  months ;  and  further,  in  reference  to  other  animals,  including  birds 
and  fishes,  discrepancies  are  constant  Next,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
time  required  for  effecting  permanelit  combinations  is  not  definitively  fixed, 
and  therefore  it  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  what  is 
preinature  development  and  what  is  not  The  first  objection  is  unanswer- 
able, and  so  far  affects  the  general  proposition,  as  it  proves  it  to  be  open 
to  exception.  The  second  objection  is  readDy  disposed  of  by  remarking 
that  experience  will  determine  the  requisite  time  under  all  circumstances. 
Thus  the  period  required  for  the  proper  development  of  the  foetal  struc- 
tures is  fixed  in  each  case,  and  has  not,  so  &r  as  we  know,  been  influenced 
by  change  of  circumstances,  nor  in  any  great  degree  been  subject  to  varia- 
tion. 

Jt  we  could  accelerate  the  process  of  foetal  growth,  it  would  then  be 
easy  to  decide  the  general  question,  how  &r  such  change  would  affect  the 
subsequent  duration  of  the  animal's  life;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  power 
we  are  compelled  to  leave  the  problem  unsolved,  and  proceed  to  the  par- 
ticular proposition  which  more  immediately  concerns  us,  viz.,  the  ivjluence 
(/exiemal  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  ani- 
mal  tissues  after  birth. 

Here,  again,  the  question  of  time  returns  in  reference  to  the  attainment 
to  maturity,  and  again  the  answer  must  be  given  in  accordance  with  ez« 
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penenee.  Anrnl  at  •the  adcdt  period  ui  detomuned  by^ertaki  iadiffttfiwui 
xMftoieiitly  deAnito  to  be  univenalljr  reoogaiaed,  and  to  lenoFe  all  diift- 
eolty  about  the  time  of  its  ooeurrenee,  the  animal  is  folly  grown,  the  pef* 
BMnent  dentition  is  oompkle,  and  aU  the  phyeieal  qnaUtiea  ai^  perfect 
At  this  period  theanimtlathre  foneliene  aeem  to  Icee  ecmie  of  their  aetM[* 
tty;  and  the  depomtion  of  new  materials  natder  perfeet^  healthy  condi- 
tions is  abont  eq^  to  the  waste  of  the  tisrmo^  j^resenring  something  like 
oniformity  of  si^  for  a  time:  as.  age  advances  nntrition  beeomes  sliU  less 
MtiTei  and  often  less  matmnl  is  dqmited  than  snAees  to  snpply  thi^ 
waste,  and  a  deerease  in  bnlk  is  the  nosnte.  Vhis»  howeTaf^beingiinflb- 
eneed  by  various  oitenmstanees/  is  not  an  invariable  conseninenoe. 

Hatnral  development  presupposes  a  healthy  condition  of  systenii  snA- 
dent  food,  and  the  full  eroretse  of  every  organt  such  conditioiu,  in:  fiM^ 
as  ordkarily  exist  in  satnm.  In  assooiation  witii  these  ftvomUe  efaroam- 
etaneee  Uiere  will  be  others  of  an  opposite  tendency,  whose  opemtion,  how- 
ever paradoxical  it  may  appear,  is  condudve  to  the  desired  result  In  the 
^Bseusrion  of  these  opposing  inftuences  we  shall  find  much-  thai  is  <tf  prae- 
tidaivalM. 

In  the  wild  state,  where  domestieation  has  no  influenoe,  and  man!s  inter- 
Ibrenee  is  not  felt,  the  condittons  of  existence  are  very  materially  difbraait 
fiom  tiicse  which  are  artiicially  eatablished.  Weak  and  diseased  animals  are 
placed  in  the  most  un&vorable  position.  Where  healthy  animals  owe  thek 
presetvaiion  to  their  capabilities  of  light,  the  maimed  have  slight  ehanee 
to  escape  destruction;  and,  in  general  terms,  where  full  vigor  of  all  the 
animal  Acuities  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  existence  there  k 
present  a  natural  and  constantly-operating  agency  for  the  destruction  of 
defective  animals,  who,  under  other  conditions,  might  exist  and  perpetual 
their  defects. 

On  this  grand  principle  depend  all  the  essentiid  differences  between  the 
natural  and  artificial  conditions  of  life.  In  nature  there  is  a  guarantee  in 
eome  considerable  degree  for  hetdthy  development;  while  under  dome** 
tication  much  is  left  to  be  deterndncd  by  judgment  or  caprice.  lfaturaU|^ 
therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  a  healthy  state  of  the  organism  will,  as  a 
rule^  characterise  the  mqority  of  animals  under  natural  circumstances. 

As  the  conditions  of  existence  indaence  the  animaTs  (j[uaIifications  and 
tendencies,  we  may  still  further  conclude  with  safety  that  there  will  be  a 
proper  exercise  of  aU  those  capacities,  which  become  more  developed  as 
they  are  more  actively  employed.  In  this  way  the  strongest  and  most  pei*- 
fect  animals  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  the  advantages  of  tiieir  positioiOt 
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wfcile  the  weaUf  oaei  are  most  alfteted  by  destraotire  agoMiee,  radi  m 
kickttieDoj  ^  ieaflon,  scaiokj  of  <i^>  *i^A  prtdalOTy  affcUeka  from  laigv 
jmknalfl. 

It  is  ool  ooBtended  that  a&  eBtnre  exenptimi  from  isjiirf-  ef  ^aeaae  is  m 
eon^tion  6f  the  natural  state  of  existence.  Animals  snffBr  from  amideots 
irfvariottt  kinds,  and  are  commonly  ftnmd  aflSboted  with  disease ;  bat  it  is 
mostknp<»taaEit  to  obserre  tiiat  any  radical  defects  are  not  likdj  to  be  pev- 
petnated,  becanse  the  omnHBStanoes  under  whiefa  ike  aciimal  is  pheed  kad 
to  hs  destruction  so  socn  as  he  ceases  to  possess  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary fbr  resisting  the  adTearse  influences  by  which  he  is  sunounded.  It  is 
scarcely  mocessary  to  fllustmte  this  statement,  although  numberless  instanr 
ees  at  onee  present  themselTe&  An  animal  whose  freedom  of  ntoyanent 
m  interfned  with  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  his  pursuei^  while  the  predsr 
lory  beasts  under  like  cjrwmwtanoes  are  incapaUe  of  pioyidmg  food  £or 

Badioal  defects,  it  is  apparent^  ean  only  be  extended  to  a  certain  poin^ 
and  that  noA  a  ¥eiy  remote  one;  fbr  the  leason  that  their  general  extenr 
sion  would  diminish,  and  ultimately  exterminate  the  race,  by  depriving  it 
of  the  qualities  on  which  its  existence  depends^ 

Every  animal  in  a  state  of  nature  has  to  seek  its  own  Idod,  and  in  so 
Anng  preserves  the  due  proportion  between  the  waste  and  reparation  of 
Us  tissues.    The  food  on  which  he  subsists,  again,,  contains  ii^  natural 
epmbination  the  dements  which  he  requires^  and  which  his.  oigans  aia 
iapaUe  of  appropriating.    Certain  portions  are  devoted  to  the  support  (tf 
his  fleshf  while  other  parts  furnish  the  neoessaiy  supply  of  fat;  any  exoes* 
sive  accumulation  of  one  or  the  other  being  prevented  by  the  healthy 
activity  of  the  excretory  organs.    By  exertion,  by  respiration^  by  exhala* 
tion  from  the  skin,  by  secretions  from  the  liver  and  kidneys^  the  old  and 
worn-out  materials  are  removed,  and  by  digesticn  of  the  elements-  taken 
by  the  animal  as  food  new  materials  are  prepared,  and  in  the  course  of  tho 
circulation  of  the  blood  deposited  to  compensate  for  the  waste.   So  long  as 
all  these  conditions  continue  in  perfection,  so  long  as  the  old  materials  are 
lemoved  and  the  functions  are  all  active^  and  the  animal  obtains  a  due  sup- 
ply of  proper  food,,  it  is  difficult  to  realiae  the  possibility  of  the  oocurrence 
of  disease,,  except  from  the  action  of  some  violent  mechanical  or  ftK^minftA 


During  the  growth  of  the  tissues  many  circumstances  influence  ike  de- 
velopment of  particular  parts.  In  animals  whose  mode  of  existence  neoea* 
sitates  speed,  for  pursuit  or  flighty  the  respiratory  orgiuui^  with  the  organa 
of  progression,  wUl  indicate  the  possession  of  the  capability ;  the  habit  at 
rapid  movemei^  naturallj  leading  to  a  prepondteranee  of  those  parts  vriiuKdi 
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are  moBt  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  quality;  nnder  the  same  dr- 
onmstances  the  circulation  will  be  very  aetire,  and  hence  the  organs  in  thiB 
gystcm  will  be  proportionately  developed.  Activity  of  respiration,  circula- 
tion, motion,  and  secretion,  are  opposed  to  excessive  accumulation  of  tissue, 
particularly  of  fatty  tissue,  as  weU  as  to  great  bulk  of  body.  It  is  merely 
begging  the  whole  qu^on  to  say  that  these  things  are  denied  the  animal 
because  they  would  encumber  his  movements;  they  are  absent  because 
the  habits  of  his  life  occasion  the  development  of  organs  whose  healthy 
exercise  is  opposed  to  such  accumulations;  quick  movement^  active  res- 
piration and  excretion  being  destructive  actions,  are  of  necessity  incom- 
patible with  excessive  deposition. 

Domestication  essentially  modifies  the  conditions  of  existence,  the  change 
being  in  exact  proportion  to  the  difference  of  the  animal's  previous  habits, 
as  compared  with  his  present  mode  of  life.  How  decided  the  variation 
really  is  will  be  apparent  upon  a  very  cursory  review  of  the  new  circum- 
stances under  which  he  is  placed. 

DKVSLOPlfSNT  OF  THE  AKIMAL  UNDER  ABTIFICIAL  OOKDITIONB  IK  A  STAtl 

OF  DOMESTIGATIOK. 

Instinct,  which  guides  the  wild  animal  in  the  choice  and  pursuit  of  his 
food,  and  volition,  which  rejfulates  his  movements,  are  alike  rendered  pow- 
erless by  the  new  conditions  of  his  existence.  It  is  no  longer  for  him  to 
determine  when  he  will  seek  provender,  or  what  kind  of  aliment  he  will 
select  A  superior  will  is  substituted  for  his  own,  and  he  has  now  na 
choice  but  to  eat  and  drink,  more  or  less,  according  to  his  possessor's  judg-i 
ment 

Seldom,  in  thidking  upon  the  differences  between  the  wild  state  and» 
domestication,  do  we  quite  realize  the  change  in  its  compteteness ;  how 
^  entirely  in  nearly  every  particular  the  circumstances  are  altered.  The 
animal's  character  may  remain  the  same,  but  his  power  of  action,  his  indi- 
viduality, is  lost ;  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  depmd  for  his  food  upon 
his  bodily  strength  and  activity,  he  is  now  to  remain  quiescent  until  sup- 
plied with  what  is  deemed  necessary  for  his  sustenence ;  if  formerly  he  was 
tn  a  state  of  ceaseless  motion,  he  must  now  rest  until  permitted  to  mova 
Scarcely  one  of  his  qualities  can  now  be  spontaneously  displayed. 

Of  the  positive  influence  of  the  artificial  system  of  treatment  no  mors 
satisfactory  evidence  can  be  adduced  than  is  afforded  by  die  dumges 
observed  in  the  development  of  tiie  teetii  of  the  domesticated  breeds  as! 
compared  with  the  production  of  those  organs  in  animals  plaoed  undeif 
more  natural  conditions. 
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If.  Gterard,  in  his  work  upon  the  teeth,  plaoes  the  completion  of  peima* 
nent  dentition  in  the  ox  at  four-and-a-half  to  five  years ;  that  of  the  sheep 
fix)m  four  to  four-and-a-half  years ;  of  pigs,  two  and  two-and-a-half  years. 
That  his  statements  are  founded  upon  observation  no  one  will  doubt  who 
considers  his  professional  position.  As  early  as  1846  the  oocurrence  of  a 
remarkable  case  on  the  Continent  excited  considerable  attention.  In  ^The 
Yeterinarian'  for  1847,  M.  Benault  comments  upon  this  case  in  a  letter 
dated  August,  1846.  After  remarking  on  the  importance  of  admitting  the 
influence  of  early  feeding  and  careful  selection  of  breed  upon  the  dentition, 
he  adduces  the  instance  of  a  certain  bull  (Antinous)  who,  at  an  adjudica- 
tion, extorted  universal  admiration  on  account  of  his  fine  quality,  but  was 
refused  the  prize  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  specified  that  the  can* 
didate  should  be  but  two  yean  of  age,  whereas  the  animal,  from  the  con- 
dition of  his  teeth,  iirasfour  years  old  and  upwards,  and  the  opinion  was 
corroborated  by  several  vetetinarians,  who  all  certified  the  bull  to  possess 
all  his  permanent  teeth.  Ultimately  satisfSEictory  evidence  was  given  that 
ihe  animal  was  really  no  more  than  two  years  old.  M.  Benault  com- 
menced a  series  of  inquiries  upon  the  point  in  question,  stating  his  conclu- 
sions as  follows: — 

''Uniformly  where  the  ox  species  has  experienced  the  ordinaiy  kind  of 
management  and  feeding,  wherever  food,  however  good,  has  been  given  as 
ordinary  nutriment^  and  not  for  forcing  or  fattening;  in  all  such  parts  of 
the  country  dentition  follows  the  ordinary  course,  as  indicated  by  writers 
oa  the  subject 

''But  these  rules,  the  result  of  long  and  accurate  observation,  and  oor- 
reot  and  well  founded  at  the  time  when  and  in  the  cofntries  where  they 
were  made,  are  no  longer  applicable  and  true  in  regard  to  certain  indi- 
viduals and  certain  breeds. 

"Indeed,  thanks  to  a  better  system  of  management  an^  feeding  of  cattie, ' 
and  to  judicious  and  advantageous  crossings,  it  is  certain  that  for  some 
years  past  many  of  our  bovine  races  have  experiencect  in  their  form,  and 
especially  in  their  precocity  of  development,  jinmistakable  amelioration, . 

"  Whatever  may  be  tiie  cause  of  this  remarkable  aptitude  in  certain 
breeds  to  acquire  their  growth  early,  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  sudi 
precocious  development  can  not  be  confined  to  any  particular  organs.  JS 
every  one  has  not  equally  participated  in  it,  at  least  they  are  all  more  or 
less  affected  by  it  Above  all,  the  digestive  system — ^the  part  called  in  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  such  aptitude,  since  all  must 
essentially  result  from  the  nature  and  action  of  alimentation — must  be  oat 
of  the  first  to  undergo  important  modifications. 

"Physiologically,  thereforci  it  may  be  argued,  we  must  admit  that  the 
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vse  of  teeth  and  dentition  onght  to  be  earlier  in  Bubjeots  weaned  at  so  early 
an  age,  and  so  soon  fed  with  substantial  food," 

Kearlj  twenty  years  hkve  passed  sinoe  these  observations  were  made, 
and  animals  have  continued  to  progress  in  their  aptitude  to  fatten,  and 
their  precocity  of  development,  as  witness  some  of  our  best  horses  and 
oxen  at  two  years  old,  sheep  at  one  year,  and  pigs  at  six  months. 

DOMESTICATION  NOT  ONLY  MODIFIES  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  DEVELOPMENT, 
BUT  IT  EFFECTS  IMPOBTANT  ALTEBATIONS  IN  CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDEB 
WHICH  DISEASE  IS  PRODUCED  AND  EXTENDED  FROM  ONE  GENEBATIOIT 
TO  ANOTHEB. 

Disease  in  the  wild  animal  finds  its  limitation  in  the  general  probability 
of  the  subject  falling  a  victim  to  the  numerous  adverse  influences,  which 
he  is  incapable  of  combating.  In  domestication  these  adverse  influences 
lose  much  of  their  power,  or  are  sensibly  modified  by  the  institution  of 
measures  intended  to  combat  their  effects.  Defects,  which  in  a  natunU 
state  would  render  the  animal  incapable  of  living,  and  wbich,  if  per« 
petuated,  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  race,  are,  under 
the  new  conditions,  fostered  and  extended,  and  take  the  name  of  ''heredi« 
tary''  or  '* transmitted"  diseases,  running  through  whole  generations,  or 
occasionally  ceasing  for  a  time  only  to  burst  out  again  with  renewed  vio' 
knee. 

It  would  be  doubtless  a  reproach  to  our  humanity  if  the  weaker  animals 
did  not  receive  more  care  and  consideration  than  the  stronger;  but  who 
&ils  to  comprehend  that  this  course  of  procedure,  the  opposite  of  what  is 
true  in  nature,  must  ultimately  be  injurious  to  the  race,  however  consoien* 
tious  we  may  be  in  adopting  it  7  Singularly  enough  the  details  of  tim 
natural  system  which  often  are  harsh,  even  relentlessly  cruel,  in  our  esttma** 
tion,  tend  to  the  universal  progress;  while  our  efforts,  dictated  by  human* 
consideration  and  undeniably  productive  of  immediate  individual  or 
limited  good,  have  often  the  tendency  to  produce  universal  deterioia* . 
tion. 

Wild  animals  will  not  be  expected  to  improve  under  the  treatment  they 
meet  with  in  domestication  at  the  commencement;  not  until  they  have 
become  perfectly  habituated  to  the  new  mode  of  existence  are  they  likely 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  change.  The  time  required  to  eflbct 
this  will  vary,  but  several  generations  must  pass  before  the  wild  original 
progressively  passes  into  the  domesticated  animal,  who  now  possesses  so 
few  of  his  native  qualities  as  to  be  incapable  of  existing  under  conditionil 
which  were  formerly  essential  to  the  continuance  of  his  race. 
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During  the  transition  ftom  the  wild  state,  and  when  the  new  variety, 
"the  domestic  animal,"  is  established,  numerous  oircumstanoes  may  b# 
brought  to  bear  with  important  influence  upon  the  development  Revert- 
ing to  what  has  been  stated  under  "development  in  the  natural  state,"  we 
find  the  modifying  circumstances  to  be,  sdection,  the  strong  having  the 
advantage;  destructive  influences  tending  to  remove  the  weak  and  dis* 
eased;  food  possessing  the  elements  of  nutrition  and  respiration  in  due 
proportion ;  and  legitimate  exercise  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  All 
these  are  in  greater  or  less  degree  under  our  control  when  animals  become 
subject  to  our  influence. 

Selection  we  can  arbitrarily  arrange  according  to  our  ideas  of  fitness 
or  our  object  in  the  production  of  new  characters ;  the  various  destructive 
influences  we  can  ameliorate,  if  not  remove ;  the  elements  of  food  we  can 
apportion  with  almost  chemical  exactness,  whether  we  desire  an  excess  of 
filter  flesh  producing  materials;  and  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body  are 
directly  or  indirectiy  .under  some  degree  of  control. 

Experience  and  observation  having  demonstrated  the  possession  of  a 
power  to  influence  the  animal's  qualities  and  physical  conformation,  it  be- 
oomes  inmiediately  a  matter  of  inquiry,  how  &r  it  is  possible  to  proceed. 
Experiments  dictated  by  £uicy  or  funded  upon  calculation  are  made, 
witii  variable  results ;  new  &ots  are  discovered,  and  a  gradual  progress  is 
made  towards  the  foundation  of  a  systeuL  According  to  the  object  de- 
sired will  the  aggregate  result  be  apparent;  one  aims  at  producing  bulk 
and  physical  strength,  another  speed  and  lightness;  a  third  sees  a  special 
gain  in  color,  or  some  particular  line  in  conformation. 

It  would  fiur  exceed  our  limits  were  we  to  attempt  an  extensive  exami- 
niation  of  the  subject;  nor  would  any  advantage  accrue,  as  the  animals 
with  which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  afford  sufficient  evidence 
£oT  the  support  of  our  argument:  we  have  only  to  point  to  the  existing 
breeds  to  prove  what  changes  may  be  effected  by  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances  which  influence  development  It  is  not  advisable  to  indulge  in 
speculation,  but  we  presume  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  there  was  a 
time  when  Devons,  Herefords,  Short-horns,  and  Longhoms,  did  not  exist 
as  we  know  them  now ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  varieties,  compared 
with  their  originals,  could  such  be  found,  would  present  modifications  so 
marked  as  to  lead  to  reasonable  doubts  of  their  having  descended  from 
a  race  so  apparently  distinct 

Advancing  rapidly  to  the  practical  section  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  indicate  the  position  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  establish. 

At  the  commencement  we  explained  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term 
••Early  Maturity,"  and  referred  to  general  observation  and  experience  to 
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prove  that  in  cultivated  breeds  maturity  is  attained  more  rapidly  than  un- 
der natural  conditions.  In  eonsidering,  in  the  next  place,  the  universal 
idea  that  what  is  rapidly  produced  is  wanting  in  durability,  we  found  U 
necessary  to  accept  the  fact  as  established  by  general  observation,  and  ex- 
plaiilecl,  on  the  principle,  that  permanent  combinations  can  only  be 
effected  under  proper  conditions,  time  being  one  of  the  essentials.  The 
differences  between  the  circumstances  of  the  natural  and  domestic  states 
were  next  discussed,  as  affecting  the  development  of  the  tissues,  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  being  deduced  that  important  modification  of  form  and 
quality  may  be  effected  by  repudiating  the  condition  of  the  animal^s  exis^ 
ence,  according  to  the  object  we  have  in  view. 

It  being  conceded  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  controlling  the  animars 
development,  and  producing  such  alterations  of  physical  form  and  quali- 
fication within  certain  limits  as  may  be  determined  upon,  it  is  very  impor^^ 
ftnt  that  the  power  should  be  exercised  with  circumspection.  How  fiof 
this  is  the  case  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

Whatever  minor  objects  may  be  kept  in  view  in  cultivating  certain 
kinds  of  animals,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the  paramount  one 
is  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in  fitting  the  udmal  for  his  intended 
purpose.  Without  any  qualification  that  statement  must  be  made;  in 
obedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  every  thing  must  move  rapidly  to  its 
destination,  and  animals,  as  well  as  madiines,  must  be  brought  to  the 
greatest  perfection  in  the  shortest  space  of /time;  fiuling  which,  in  either 
case,  no  superiority  in  other  respects  can  save  firom  conctomnation. 

Imi^ne  a  breed  of  sheep,  ftimishing  tnutton  of  a  quality  hitherto  ui^ 
known,  rich  in  nutriment  and  of  rare  flavour,  but  insipid  and  unwhole- 
eome,  until  the  animal  had  reached  the  age  of  4  or  6  years;  not  the  poe* 
session  of  all  the  qualities  is  excess  that  make  the  best  varieties  valuabfia^ 
could  render  such  a  breed  popular,  save  with  the  wealthy  epicure*  S» 
tend  the  same  re^isoning  to  horses;  establish  a  breed  possessing  every 
requisite,  opposed  by  the  single  objection  that  the  animal  must  be  6  yean 
old  before  he  could  be  used,  and  the  extinction  of  the  race  would  bn 
certain.  Further  illustration  can  not  be  necessary  to  i»rove  what  hardly 
any  one  can  doubt,  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole  system  of  the  present 
day  is  to  force  animals  by  every  available  means  to  a  premature  adultism ; 
and  to  call  into  active  exercise  the  powers  which  are  yet  imperfect,  for  the 
reason  that  one  important  condition^  tuob,  is  wanting.  Upon  differeol 
animals  this  forcing  system  will  produce  results  varying,  in  some  degreei 
according  to  the  characteristics  (d  each ;  there  are,  however,  certain  inevil* 
able  consequences  which  affect  all  in  a  nearly  equal  degree.  These  may 
be  termed  the  general  results,  while  the  others  having  reference  to  eadl^ 
breed  may  be  distinguished  as  the  particular  results. 
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GEKEBAL  RESULTS  OF  TH^  FOBCIKa  STSTEIT. 

Early  maturity,  if  legitimately  attained,  is  doabiless  a  desideratam;  bol 
in  the  anxiety  to  exceed  the  ordinary  rate  of  development,  too  little  re- 
gard is^paid  to  the  possible  production  of  disease.  Animals  are  highly  fed, 
kept  in  a  warm  temperature,  denied  a  proper  amount  of  exercise,  and  yet 
no  ill  results  are  anticipated ;  and,  in  the  event  of  active  disturbance  super- 
vening, there  is  immediately  a  wondering  inquiry  as  to  the  cause,  as  if 
every  circumstance  in  the  animal's  treatment  did  not  deserve  the  title. 

Taking  the  whole  system  of  management,  we  find  all  the  conditions 
tending  to  the  same  results:  the  food,  the  stationary  position,  and  the 
Waroi  temperature,  all  unite  to  diminish  expenditure  and  facilitate  exces- 
sive deposition.  Of  ;these  three,  the  food  supplied  exerts  the  most  deci- 
ded  influence,  by  furnishing  an  abundant  material  for  the  support  of  the 
body.  Eatty  tissue  becomes  abundant  enough  in  a  comparatively  short 
time ;  but  the  muscular  structure  does  not  experience  any  improvement 
(Ai  the  contrary  it  deteriorates.  This  &ct  universally  admitted  is  worthy 
of  profound  consideration.  The  food  contains  more  elements  than  neoesK 
saty  for  the  develoi»nent  of  muscle  (flesh)  as  well  9so{  tsX;  the  various 
oiloalras  and  all  kinds  of  grain  on  which  animals  are  fed,  contain  a  large 
percent^  of  flesh-forming  elements,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  the  elements 
wliich  form  fat ;  so  that  if  the  two  were  equally  assimilated  and  deposited^ 
^e  animals  would  show  as  much  flesh  in  proportion  as  fat  Instead  of 
this  being  the  case,  £it  elements  are  invfuriaUy  assimilated  in  &r  larger 
poroportion  than  the  dements  of  flesh.  Not  only  so,  but  more  remarkable 
ftfll,  the  fatty  tissues  encroach  upon  the  flesh  and  otJier  parts,  leading  to 
r  &t^  condition  of  all  the  muscles,  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  the  structure  of 
the  l^rer,  and  nearly  every  part  of  the  body  where  the  deposition  can  po»- 
riUy  oocur. 

Beasoning  upon  this  preference  for  the  one  tissue  over  the  other,  we  are 
Inquired  to  remember  that  flesh  or  muscle  is  a  highly  organized  structure, 
possessing  vital  properties;  that  all  the  movements  of  the  animal  body^ 
the  action  of  the  heart,  the  motions  of  the  digestive  organs  depend  upoa 
Ifae  exercise  of  the  characteri^tio  power  of  muscular  contraction. 

For  the  proper  development  of  Uiis  important  and  extensivdy-diffosed 
ifructtire,  not  only  is  nutriment  necessary,  bat  also  bodily  exercise,  which 
ittiproves  the  circulation,  increases  the  secretions,  sinI,  by  aiding  the  re- 
irioyal  of  tlie  worn-out  tissues,  assists  the  development  of  the  new.  The 
eruditions,  however,  which  are  essential  for  the  growth 'of  muscle  are 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  deposit  of  &t,  which  is  not  a  highly  organised 
tisftue,  which  has  no  vital  fanctions,  but  is  a  chemical  substance  simply 
deposited  in  a  membrane  of  most  simple  constmction*  . 
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Fat  plajs  a  very  important  part  in  the  flyfltem;  but  its  offices  are  solely 
Chemical  or  mechanical.  It  forms  in  many  parts  soft  cushions,  it  regulates 
the  temperature  of  the  body  by  offering  the  escape  of  heat,  and  its  most 
important  duty  is  to  furnish  elements  for  the  support  of  respiration ;  ele- 
ments which  may  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  arterial  blood,  and  by  the 
results  of  the  combination  contribute  largely  to  the  heat  of  tie  body. 

The  destruction,  of  fatty  elements  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  excretion ;  consequently  exercise 
is  opposed  to  the  accumulation  of  fat,  and  rest  &vors  it  An  animal  at 
rest  does  not  inhale  any  large  amount  of  atmospheric  air;  his  circulation 
is  slower  than  it  would  be  during  exertion ;  excretion  is  diminished,  there- 
fore there  is  but  little  destruction  of  fatty  elements.  If  uncTer  these  ciu- 
cumstances  an  abundance  of  those  elements  is  given  in  the  food,  a  large 
amount  is  stored  up  in  the  system,  in  various  parts  even  to  the  exclusion 
of  muscle  or  flesh,  which  cannot  be  developed  although  its  elements  are 
largely  consumed ;  because  there  is  an  absence  of  those  healthy  conditions 
of  respiration,  circulation,  and  excretions,  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
elaboration  of  so  vital  a  structure. 

An  objection  may  possibly  be  made  to  the  use  of  the  word  disease  as 
applied  to  mere  excess  of  healthy  tissue.  It  may  be  urged  with  apparent 
justice,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  fat  is  necessary  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  health,  and  that  therefcH^  there  can  be  no  very  serious  evil  in  an 
excess  of  what  is  harmless  or  even  desirable.  We  have  no  desire  to 
escape  this  position  by  advancing  the  language  of  the  schools  upon  the 
subject  of  disease ;  but  accepting  the  popular  idea  of  the  matter,  let  us 
suggest  in  reply  that  a  small  quantity  only  of  &t  is  necessary,  that  its  ex* 
cess  increases  the  size  of  the  body  without  any  advantage  being  gained'; 
that  when  it  usurps  the  place  of  other  tissues  it  interferes  with  the  func* 
tions  of  those  parts ;  that  a  heart  in  such  case  can  not  properly  distribute 
the  blood ;  a  liver  so  affected  cannot  secrete  healthy  bile ;  and  that  if  these 
functions  are  imperfectly  performed,  the  system  must  suffer  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  derangement 

In  reply  to  the  general  objection  that  the  material  whose  excess  is  char- 
acterized as  disease  is  itself  a  healthy  tissue,  it  may  be  observed  that  no 
structure  is  more  healthy  or  of  more  importance  to  the  animal  than  bone, 
and  yet  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  dire  than  its  deposit  in  the  brain 
or  the  heart,  or  more  serious  than  its  encroachment  upon  other  parts ;  a 
structure,  however  necessary  in  due  proportion  and  in  proper  place,  is 
even  on  this  principle  injurious  in  excess,  or  when  out  of  its  proper  situa- 
tion. 

Nitrogen  or  flesh-forming  elements  being  present  in  considerable  qnan- 
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tity  in  mo8t  kinds  of  food  used  for  fatting  animals,  it  is  necessary  to  a^ 
count  for  their  consumption  in  the  animal  economy.  The  flesh  being 
rather  lessened  than  increased,  it  follows  that  the  nutritive  elements  are 
not  properly  appropriated:  the  question  then  arises — ^What  becomes  of 
them  7  Manf  substances  that  would  be  injurious,  or  at  best  useless  in  the 
system,  escape  digestion  by  reason  of  their  insolubility  and  are  expelled  as 
excrementitious ;  not  so,  however,  can  we  get  rid  of  all  the  •nutritive  ele- 
ments of  food  whicb  are  digestible,  and  although  when  given  in  excess  a 
large  proportion  may  pass  unassimilated,  a  larger  portion  is  digested  and 
taken  into  the  circulation. 

Without  assuming  any  power  of  tracing  the  nitrogenized  elements 
through  the  digestive  process,  we  may  form  a  very  natural  conjecture  as 
to  their  destination  from  one  fact,  viz.,  that  in  &t  animals  there  is  always 
a  large  increase  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  Whatever  may  be  the  actual 
relations  of  this  material  to  the  nutritive  Amotion,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
now  to  decide ;  but  its  chemical  relation  to  the  nitrogenized  elements  of 
food  lends  a  sanction  to  the  idea  that  it  is  derived  firom  them. 

An  animal  in  perfect  health,  undergoing  regular  and  proper  exercise, 
and  receiving  a  due  quantity  of  food  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system, 
has  no  more  than  1  or  2  parts  of  fibrin  in  1000  parts  of  blood ;  but  lessen 
the  activity  of  the  muscular  system,  or  impair  the  nutritive  function,  and 
the  proportion  is  immediately  increased.  Give  an  excess  of  food,  and  at 
the  same  time  diminish  the  wants  of  the  system  by  so  arranging  the  ani- 
mal's position  that  there  shall  be  the  least  expenditure ;  and  the  fibrin  will 
rise  to  6  or  7  parts  in  1000.  An  inflammatory  attack  leads  to  the  same 
result  by  its  interference  with  the  nutrition,  and  curiously  in  extreme  de- 
bility the  same  excess  is  noticed,  the  animal  in  such  case  literally  feeding 
on  its  oim  tissues;  thus  in  each  instance  the  immediate  result  of  non-de- 
position  of  flesh  or  muscle  is  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 

The  state  of  comparative  inactivity  in  which  the  animal  is  kept  is  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  debility.  Important  functions,  as  circulation, 
respiration,  and  excretion,  are  sluggishly  performed :  the  various  organs, 
receiving  therefore  an  insufficient  supply,  lose  their  tone,  and  in  couree  of 
time  decrease.  The  diminution  of  a  structure  firom  disease  is  a  fact 
fiuniliar  to  most  people;  even  an  injury,  which  necessitates  the  inaction  of 
an  arm  or  a  leg  for  a  few  weeks,  will  be  attended  with  a  very  perceptible 
decrease  of  bulk.  Alterations  so  apparent  in  the  short  space  of  a  week  or 
t]ro  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  effects  of  rest  continued  for  months, 
and  prevent  our  b^ing  much  surprised  at  the  statement,  that  parts  when 
entirely  thrown  out  of  use  in  process  of  time  disappear. 

Thus  the  animal  is  not  only  receiving  an  injurious  exoesa  of  food,  but 
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lie  is  also  placed  in  a  poaition  least  likely  to  fiivor  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  system.  The  muscnlar  stractures  suffer  most ;  but  the  respiratory, 
oiicolatoiy,  and  secretmg  organs  also  experience  considerable  injuiy ;  the 
inaction  is  only  comparativei  as  all  these  parts  continue  to  perform  certain 
offices ;  but  healthy  activity  is  impossible  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
animal's  position. 

The  general  results  of  the  forcing  system  may  be  sunmied  up  in  few 
words: — 

Bj  excessive  feeding  fat  accumulates  npon  the  surface  and  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  body,  encroaching  npon  more  important  tissues.  The  blood  at 
the  same  time  becomes  charged  with  the  fibrinous  element 

Inactivity  tends  to  the  diminution  of  muscle,  and  impairs  the  functions 
of  respiration,  circulation,  and  excretion,  upon  which  depend  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  removal  of  effete  products,  and  the  proper  action  of 
the  various  vital  functiona 

Tissues  are  rapidly  depoaited|  and  are  by  consequence '  deficient  in 
liability. 

The  animal  prematurely  attains  his  full  growth,  and  as  far  as  appearance 
18  concerned,  his  perfect  development 

PARTIOULAK  RESULTS  OP  THE  POROING  SYSTEM. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  desire  to  accelerate  the.  growth  of  the 
animal  and  increase  the  bulk  of  the  body  by  the  deposit  of  fat  would  be 
limited  to  the  breeds  that  are  enployed  for  human  food.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, in  fact :  the  same  anxiety  to  economise  time  affects  treatment  of  the 
horse,  as  well  as  that  to  which  the  ox,  sheep,  and  pig  are  subjected.  The 
horse-breeder  finds  it  as  little  to  his  advantage  to  keep  his  colts  in  a 
natural  state  until  they  gradually  attain  the  adult  period  before  he  sends 
them  to  the  market,  as  the  breeder  of  other  stock  does.  Society  demands 
young,  sleek,  and  well-fed  animals  to  draw  its  carriages  and  curvet  in  its 
parks ;  it  also  affects  young  animals  and  despises  the  older  and  more  mus- 
cular subjects,  whose  anatomy  is  too  apparent  to  gratify  its  taste.  Society's 
demand  is  met  by  the  producer  to  the  very  letter :  the  fairs  are  thronged 
with  horses  in  every  stage  of  adolescence  and  obesity. 

Upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  seem  very  meritorious  to 
be  able  to  bring  two  and  three  years  old  horses  into  the  market,  present- 
ing all  the  matured  characters  of  the  adult;  but  looking  upon  it  in  the 
l^ght  of  experience,  what  are  the  real  advantages  ?  The  horse  is  ready 
for  use  two  years  before  he  might  be  expected;  granted  this  to  be  true, 
the  advantage  is  merely  a  pecuniary  one  on  the  side  of  the  dealer ;  can  it 
be  said  that  the  anim.U's  tissues  are  in  a  better  condition,  for  work  at  this 
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early  period  ?  Are  the  two  years  added  in  reality  to  his  working  life,  or 
is  any  thing  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  system  beyond  the  fact  that  time 
is  saved  at  the  commencement,  and  thus  the  markets  are  supplied  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  tolerably  good  animals,  who,  if  kept  back  for  two  years, 
would  leave  a  considerable  hiatus  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  purchaser? 
Giving  full  weight  to  this  very  meagre  defense,  we  can  only  conclude  thai 
something,  must  be  radically  wrong  with  pur  system  of  breeding  and  rear- 
ing  horses  to  necessitate  the  premature  employment  of  them  to  meet  the 
demand,  which  can  not  be  supplied  in  a- more  legitimate  manner. 

It  is  not  sought  to  underrate  the  disadvantages  to  the  breeder,  that  a 
longer  keeping  of  the  animal  would  occasion ;  such  as  the  risk  of  illness, 
injury,  or  death,  added  to  the  inevitable  expenses  of  maintenance.  This 
difficulty,  however,  is  only  accidental :  it  would  seriously  affect  an  indi- 
vidual, iJut,  were  it  the  custom  not  to  work  horses  before  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years,  the  extra  expense  incurred  would  naturally  be  met  by  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  price. 

Of  the  disadvantages  of  the  forcing  system  in  relation  to  horses  we  have 
constant  and  ample  proof.  Let  any  candid  inquirer  ask  himself  to  what 
the  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  amount  On  the  turf,  in  the  field,  on  the 
road,  and  in  the  stable,  the  object  seems  to  be  to  discover  how  much  strain 
upon  his  organism  a  youog  animal  can  bear.  Will  any  one  seriously  hold 
the  belief  that  early  and  severe  training  on  one  side,  excessive  stimulating 
food  cm  the  other,  and  lastly,  work  often  beyond  an  animal's  powers,  are 
under  any  circumstance  calculated  to  improve  the  qualities  of  the  individ- 
ual or  the  race  ?  The  solution  of  the  question  is  given  by  our  daily  ob- 
servation of  the  liability  of  these  young  animals  to  disease,  and  their  rapid 
prostration  under  its  influence ;  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  lameness 
from  derangements  of  feet  and  joints ;  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sys- 
tem succumbs  to  the  effects  of  work ;  and  of  the  mortality  at^ndant  upon 
maladies  which  in  older  animals  are  combated  without  difficulty.  Latterly 
it  is  remarkable  how  quickly  debility  supervenes  upon  an  attack  of  a 
comparatively  simple  affection.  We  should  cease  to  find  it  curious  that 
such  is  the  case  did  we  remember  that  the  majority  of  young  and  fat 
horses,  probably  all  of  them,  are  suffering  from  fatty  disease  of  the  heart, 
liver,  and  other  organs. 

In  the  event  of  the  animal  escaping  the  first  difficulties  of  his  entry  into 
active  life,  these  diseased  parts,  under  the  effects  of  exercise  and  moderate 
feeding,  are  ultimately  restored  to  a  tolerable  healthy  state  in  most  in- 
stances ;  but  should  he  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  attacked  by  any  in- 
flammatory or  congestive  disease  at  the  commencement,  or  be  subject^ 
suddenly  to  active  exertioui  the  chance  of  his  recovery  from  the  prostra- 
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tion  which  redalts  are  indefinitely  (limtnii^hed  by  the  state  of  the  most  vi- 
lal  organs  in  his  body. 

Without  advancing  a  step  further  in  the  inquity,  or  entering  npon  de- 
tiSIs  which  to  the  amateur  would  be  tedious,  enongh  has  been  adduced  to 
prove  that  one  particular  result  of  the  *'  fbroing  system''  is  to  diminish  the 
rtamina  of  the  most  valuable  of  domestic  animals^  to  abridge  the  period 
of  his  active  usefulness  by  prematurely  exhausting  his  powers  in  his  youth, 
and  to  induce  such  a  state  of  organic  disease,  that  the  resistant  power  of 
file  system  is  lessened  and  the  mortality  largely  increased.  To  oompen- 
sate  for  the  actual  loss  sustained,  we  can  only  discover  tjiat  animals,  by  aiv 
quiring  a  precocity  of  development,  become  saleable  at  an  early  age,  and 
so  a  deficiencjr  in  the  supply  is  avoided,  while  the  risk  involved  in  keep- 
ing them  for  the  period  requisite  for  them  to  attaiii  maturity  is  removed 
ficom  the  breeder  to  the  purchaser.         "^ 

PABTIOULAB  BFFBCTS  OF  THB  FOROINO  STOTEI  UPON  GLiTTLK  AKP 

OTHER  STOCK. 

One  very  important  and  fundamental  diflference  between  horses  and  cat- 
tle lies  in  the  fact  of  the  latter  being  cultivated  for  human  food  in  some 
form,  while  the  former  are  only  valuable  according  to  the  extent  and  do- 
ration  of  their  physical  powers.  This  distinction  at  once  establishes  two 
perfectly  separate  principles  of  action  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
horse  for  his  mechanical  qualities,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  other 
stock  for  the  support  of  the  people.  Incidentally,  cattle  of  all  kinds  are 
valuable  in  other  respects ;  but  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  essential  ob* 
ject  of  their  cultivation  is  the  one  we  have  advanced. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  apparent  defense  of  the  forcing  system  is 
at  once  established.  As  the  object  is  to  supply  meat  for  the  people,  the 
more  rapidly  it  can  be  produced  the  better.  Admitting  the  general  tenth 
d£  this  proposition,  it  is  nevertheless  unfortunately  requisite  to  insist  upon 
certain  qualifications,  the  main  being  that  the  amount  of  nutriment  is  of 
higher  importance  than  the  quantity  of  material  tbat  may  be  classified  as 
food ;  hence,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  meat  thus  rapidly  produced 
is  equal  in  alimentary  quality  to  the  flesh  of  the  mature  animal,  the  ad* 
vantage  to  the  consumer  is  only  imaginary.  Primarily,  then,  the  point  to 
be  decided  is,  does  the  meat  of  the  young  animal,  rapidly  forced  to  fhll 
growth  as  it  may  be,  possess  the  nutrient  quality  of  that  of  the  naturally 
matured  animal  some  years  older  ?  If  the  previous  reasoning  is  not  alto- 
gether false,  the  question  is  at  once  answered  in  the  negative.  On  the 
general  principle  first  laid  down,  that  whatever  is  rapidly  produced  is  of 
necessity  imperfect  in  some  of  its  parts  or  properties,  the  notion  is  incon- 
27— B. 
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BiBtent;  and  oa  the  further  ground  of  the  preponderance  of  the  fittty  tis- 
sue over  the  nutritiouB,  it  cannot  be  maintained.  By  the  common  sense 
of  the  practical  obseryer,  as  bj  the  inductive  reasoning  of  the  sdentiflc 
man,  the  same  reply  would  be  given.  Analysis  and  direct  experiment 
upon  the  feeding  properties  of  the  two  kinds  of  meat  would  alone  estab* 
lish  the  position  beyond  cavil ;  but  there  would  be  a  savor  of  the  ridicu- 
lous in  the  idea  of  a  man  gravely  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  which  animal  would  furnish  the  largest  amount  of  available  nu- 
triment— ^a  sheep  of  one  yeai  that  had  been  forced  by  artificial  treatment 
to  his  full  growth,  or  one  that  had  been  left  to  acquire  maturity  upon  a 
good  pasture  during  the  qpace  of  four  or  five  years. 

Animal  food  is  a  necessaiy  of  life,  according  at  least  to  the  prevailing 
belief;  and  it  may  be  urged  with  some  force  that  the  supply  must  be 
made  to  meet  the  demand.  The  answer  to  this  is  easy.  Were  animals 
bred  and  treated  with  more  regard  to  a  healthy  condition  of  the  various 
organs,  their  liability  to  disease  would  be  materially  diminished  and  their 
power  to  resist  it  augmented,  and  the  extraordinary  losses  which  are  sus- 
tained every  year  in  our  country  would  no  longer  be  a  reflection  upon  our 
agriculture.  The  readiness  with  which  animals  yield  to  the  influence  of 
epizootic  maladies  has  long  been  a  subject  of  remark,  and  we  do  not  un- 
dierrate  the  virulence  of  the  disease  nor  the  importance  of  any  means 
which  shall  tend  to  prevent  its  importation,  when  we  insist  that  a  great 
part  of  the  mortality  is  due  to  the  predisposition  of  the  animal's  system, 
permanently  established  by  our  meUiods  of  breeding  and  management 

It  is  very  curious  to  the  physiologist  to  note  how  perfectly  we  have 
come  to  tolerate  the  existence  of  an  evil;  and  even  to  claim  it  as  an  ad- 
.  vantage :  to  hear  the  common  talk  and  read  the  eveiy-day  remarks,  it 
would  seem  as  if  ''fat"  were  the  really  essential  element  of  our  food. 
^'Lean  meat"  sounds  unpleasantly  enough  in  the  ears  of  the  epicure,  sug- 
gestive as  it  is  of  deficiency  of  food  or  disease.  A  fine  fat  beast,  on  the 
other  hand,  establishes  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  animal.  Food  is  estimated  according  to  its  power  of  fiittening  with 
arapidity,  and  breeds  become  famous  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  time  they  take 
io  develop  fatty  tissue. 

To  attempt  to  combat  the  general  idea  upon  this  subject  would  be  futJle, 
Ihe  more  so  as  it  is  efsentially  founded  in  truth.  Leanness  is  typical  of 
diseases  and  wretoheohess,  as  its  opposite  is  of  health  and  prosperity.  It 
is  not  expected  of  the  people  that  they  should  discriminate  analytically ; 
but  the  practical  man,  who  does  not  desire  to  misrepresent  the  principles 
advocated,  will  undeistand  the  difference  between  the  meager  subject 
whose  condition  is  ^^cally  bad,  and  the  well-developed  animal  whoee 
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muflcalar  system  is  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  derelopment  and  health, 
and  whose  fatty  tissues  are  subordinate  but  in  due  proportion  to  the  other 
structures  of  his  body.  Preponderance  of  &t  of  necessity  diminishes  thp 
amount  of  human  fix)d,  not  merely  because  the  material  is  non-nutritiye 
and  incapable  of  repairing  the  tissues,  but  for  the  still  more  obvious  rear 
son  t^t  the  m^jor  part  of  it  is  not  consumed  at  all,  as  the  process  of  cook- 
ing causes  a  hu^  proportion  to  melt  and  run  off  comparatively  as  waste. 

.Again,  the  advantage  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  producer,  who  find- 
ing a  certain  and  easy  method  of  increasing  almost  at  will  the  bulk  of  the 
animals  required  for  consumption,  very  naturally  avails  himself  of  Hj^ 
materials  which  promise  such  desirable  results;  enabling  him  to  prepare 
his  stock  for  market  with  convenient  rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time  1p 
meet  the  public  demand  for  &t  meat,  which  the  public  will  not  eat^  but 
feels  constrained  to  ask  for  as  the  only  guarantee  that  the  animal  was 
healthy  and  well  fed. 

Hence  the  forcing  system  leads  to  development  of  two  palpable  evils  in 
regard  to  the  animals  which  furnish  meat  for  our  consumption;  it  pro- 
duces flesh  or  muscle  deficient  in  nutritive  quality,  and  furnishes  in  addi- 
tion a  large  proportion  of  material,  which  is  almost  valueless  as  food,  a^d 
18  really  not  consumed  excepting  in  very  small  quantities.  Besides  these 
disadvantages  attending  the  present  system  of  feeding  and  management, 
there  are  others  even  more  serious;  viz.,  the  interference  with  the  ani- 
mal's health.  This  point  has  been  considered  in  the  general  result;  the 
particular  consequences,  however,  are  very  apparent  as  affecting  cattle^ 
shee^  and  pigs,  as  the  condition  induced  which  in  the  horse  is  remediable 
by  exercise  and  prc^r  dieting,  in  the  other  animals  is  fostered  designedlj 
until  the  beasts  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  butcher.  Further,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  want  of  exerdse  is  felt  in  a  particular  degree  by  the  organs 
of  the  respiratory  system,  occasioning  loss  of  tone  in  these  parts  and  ren- 
dering them  peculiarly  susceptible  to  diseases  of  the  congestive  order. 

From  the  individusd  the  consequences  are  extended  to  the  breed.  The 
property  of  acquiring  eariy  maturity  is  transmitted  as  other  qualities  ai^ 
and  in  the  endeavor  to  perpetuate  peculiar  capabilities  and  characteristioEi 
of  form  necessary  to  preserve  the  race,  the  temptation  to  breed  from  ani- 
mals of  the  same  family  is  very  strong ;  in  fact  these  artificial  qualities 
can  be  cultivated  to  the  highest  point  by  no  other  means.  Gradually  un- 
der such  a  course  ihe^  natural  charactepstics  of  the  animal  body  are  losl^ 
and  in  their  stead  are  developed  others  which  are  incompatible  with  abso- 
lute health ;  to  wit,  muscle  wanting  in  firmness,  excess  of  fatty  tissue,  der 
fective  secretion,  loss  of  tone  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs, 
fsAtj  disease  ci  liver  and  heart|  predisposition  to  disease,  and  want  of 
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power  to  resist  its  effects.  On  the  otiier  side,  he  may  place  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  bulk  of  the  animals,  aiding  to  keep  the  supply  of  meat  at  a 
oertein  average;  and  compensating  to  some  extent  for  the  enormous  yearly 
losses  resulting  from  disease,  acting  upon  animals  eminently  predisposed 
to  its  attacks. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  speak  of  the  great  improvement  iha^  have 
taken  place  in  the  various  cultiviated  breeds,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
we  6an  at  once  accept  the  idea  that  all  the  work  has  been  in  vain,  and  that 
in  otir  endeavor  to  advance,  we  have  only  succeeded  in  retrograding ;  in- 
deed, it  is  not  likely  that  such  an  admission  will  be  made  by  any  who  are 
persotiany  concerned.  Opinions  differ  widely  upon  all  subjects,  and 
whether  an  object  be  legitimate  or  not  it  will  find  defenders.  If  by  im- 
provement of  the  breeds  of  cattie,  sh^p,  and  pigs,  we^  mean  the  rapid 
gio#th  of  the  animal,  the  early  development  of  fat  and  the  attainment  to 
premature  maturity  at  the  expense  of  the  perfection  of  the  organism,  then 
iihe  system  has  succeeded.  But  to  say  that  our  efforts  have  tended  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  our  animals,  to  diminish  the  liability  to  ^sease,  to  pro- 
duce a  larger  supply  of  nutritious  food  for  the  people,  ^  to  make  an  asser- 
tion which  is  opposed  to  all  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject 

Practically,  what  is  to  be  deduced  from  all  that  has  been  advanced — as- 
suming it  to  be  true  ?  It  is  not  with  any  idea  of  altering  the  present  sys- 
tem that  we  have  discussed  the  question :  the  motives  for  continuing  the 
mne  course  are  too  urgent  in  our  commercial  age  to  be  easily  set  aside. 
On  what  plea  will  the  breeder  retain  his  sheep  until  they  are  four  years 
old,  when  he  can  dispose  of  them  at  nearly  the  same  price  to  the  butcher 
ioon  after  one  year  ?  That  the  four-year-old  mutton  is  better  for  the  peo- 
ple might  weigh  with  him  as  a  philanthropist,  but  would  offer  meager 
consolation  for  the  pecuniary  disadvantage  he  would  sustain.  Under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  the  value  of  the  fleece  may  constitute  a  reason 
fot  keeping  certain  lAimals  for  an  extra  season  or  two ;  but  speaking  as 
%e  ar6  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  animals  for  meat,  th^re  are  liter- 
acy no  practical  reasons  likely  to  induce  the  breeder  and  feeder  to  keep 
fhem  beyond  the  time  absolutely  necessary  to  force  them  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  will  be  considered  fit  for  the  butcher. 

At  last,  therefore,  we  can  only  deplore  the  state  of  affairs  without  even 
Indulging  the  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better.  In  spite  of  everything  that 
can  be  urged,  cattle  unU  be  overfed  and  disease  tuitt  be  induced.  Horses 
iviU  be  brought  early  to  the  markets  in  a  state  of  plethora,  and  the  result 
«nB  continue  to  be  premature  decay. 

But  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  even  the  worst:  at  least  it  is 
preferable  to  acting  under  an  universal  delusion.    We  are  ready  to  admit 
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that  lemarkable  results  hare  followed  the  ^Ebrts  to  improve  the  breeds  of 
stock,  results  not  satisfactory  in  the  main,  but  not  the  less  decided  We 
accept  the  proo&  of  what  can  be  achieved  bj  systematic  attention  to  a 
definite  object ;  but  we  do  not  the  less  contend  that  the  system  has  been 
carried  too  &r.  The  principle  has  been  all  along  that  of  the  railroad; 
the  struggle  to  drive  onward  rapidly  at  all  risks,  even  without  considering 
them.  The  cry  has  been  for  the  animal  that  will  be  the  tiiit  ready  Ibr  thd 
carriage,  the  saddle,  the  dairy,  or  the  butchei^  and  so  far  the  demand  has 
been  answered ;  at  what  cost  we  have  endeavored  to  show*  Whatever 
respect  may  be  accorded  to  our  suggestions,  we  may  at  least  ask  that  the 
'*  forcing  system''  shall  no  longer  exist  under  a  false  designation,  that  men 
shall  not  in  future  speak  of  the  artificial  induction  of  disease,  of  prema* 
tsure  development,  and  of  systematic  degeneratioui  under  the  impoa^ 

terms— CULTITAXIPN  -iND  IMPEOVKMBJSiy. 
J/em  Cmmiitk  Strut,  ParOamd  Place. 
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WHAT  PLANTS  FEED  ON,  AND  MINEBALS  IN  THE 
ASHES  OF  PLANTS. 


'  If  we  oarefoUy  review  the  oouise  of  development  of  the  doctrines  oon- 
oeming  the  nutritions  materials  which  plants  draw  from  the  water  and 
earth,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inorganic  eoostitoents  which  plants  appro* 
priate,  w^re  at  first  considered  merely  accidental,  and  Icmg  afterwards  it 
was  substantiated  that  plants  sekd  these  constituents  which  may  thus  be 
considered  as  nutritious  elements.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  quite 
undetermined  substance,  humt^  was  the  true  nutriment  in  the  soil,  and 
when  the  astonishing  influence  of  marl  was  seen,  it  was  thought  that  this 
material  odIj  made  the  insoluble  humua  soluble,  and  thus  brought  it  into 
a  condition  in  which  it  could  be  appropriated  by  the  plants. 

A  great  step  of  progress  was  made  when  it  was  ascertained  that  culti- 
vated  as  well  as  wild  plants  select  the  necessary  materials  for  their  de- 
velopment and  reject  what  is  indifferent  or  injurious  to  them.  This  is 
rendered  plain  by  an  examination,  easily  made,  of  the  roots  of  plants 
growing  in  sand  marL  These  roots  are  seen  to  surround  themselves 
gradually  by  a  layer  of  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  which  has  be^i 
dissolved  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  imbibed  by  the 
roots;  but  which  could  only  be  retained  in  very  small  quantities,  if  at  all, 
by  them,  as  it  would  only  be  useful  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  if  so  at  all, 
in  very  small  quantity.  A  similar  observation  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  roots  which  penetrate  deeply  into  ferruginous  sand,  which  cov^  them- 
selves with  a  casing,  not  of  lime,  but  of  ozyd  of  iron,  in  combination 
with  water,  which  spreads  itself  gradually  until  the  roots  can  no  longer 
absorb  water  and  with  it  the  elements  of  nutrition,  and  then  die.  In  this 
case  the  iron  has  also  been  dissolved  in  the  water,  but  not  probably  as  an 
ozyd,  but  as  a  carbonate,  and  of  which  a  greater  or  less  portion  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  plants.  We  find  traces  of  iron  in  all  plants,  and  the 
superfluity  has  been  rejected,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  lime.  We  now 
know  by  direct  examination  that  water  containing  carbonic  add  is  the 
diief  solvent  of  plant-nourishing  materials  found  in  the  earth,  because 
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70ry  few  of  such  materials  are  soluble  in  pure  water.  From  experiments 
of  Bouflsingault  and  Levy,  we  learn  that  in  cultivated  grounds  the  masses 
of  carboniferous  materials  are  brought  in  contact  with  and  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  the  air,  and  are  thus  slowly  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
which  in  its  own  character,  and  also  as  a  solvent  of  minerals  needed  by 
the  plant  for  its  development,  affords  an  abundance  of  nutrition  to  the 
plants.  A  soil,  therefore,  which  contains  much  carboniferous,  organic 
matter,  and  which  naturally  is  porous,  or  has  been  made  so  by  airt,  or,  as 
oommonly  said,  is  mellow,  always  presents  the  necessary  condition  of  fruitp 
fhlness.  This  porous  condition  of  the  soil  permits  the  entrance  of  much 
atmospheric  air  into  its  interstices,  which  thus  becomes  a  rich  source  for 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  also  a  powerful  means  of  bringing 
the  inorganic  materials  needed  by  the  plant  for  its  development  into  con- 
tact with  it 

The  question  which  chemists  who  have  engaged  particularly  in  investi- 
gations in  reference  to  the  nourishment  of  plants  by  the  soil  have  endeav- 
ored to  answer  may  be  raised  here:  **  What  matters  in  the  soil  and  water 
do  plants  require  for  their  perfect  and  thorough  development  f* 

The  most  important  plant-nourishing  materials  are: — SHiciota  earthy 
particularly  for  all  the  graminaceal;  phosphoric  add^  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  seemingly  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  most  important  part  of  the  plant;  sulphuric  acid^  which 
appears  not  to  be  wanting  in  any  of  our  cultivated  plants,  but  which  in 
0ome  families  plays  a  peculiar  and  important  part ;  lime  is  a  constant  con- 
stituent in  our  cultivated  plants,  and  occurs  in  great  numbers  of  unculti* 
vated  growths ;  alkali  or  potash^  which,  by  means  of  its  great  tendency  to 
form  (acid)  salts,  plays  an  important  part  in  many  plants  which  bear  sweet* 
•our  fruits,  as  the  vine,  is  scarcely  lacking  in  a  single  plant  Besides, 
sexftz,  magnesia,  and  chlorine,  are  more  or  less  distributed  through  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  I  have  here  enumerated  the  most  important  and  best 
known  inorganic  materials,  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  j  but  the  hope 
which  led  chemists  to  make  such  patient  'analyses,  the  hope  of  finding 
such  characteristic  compounds  as  would  lead  us  to  a  rational  and  scientUko 
method  of  culture,  founded  upon  the  composition  of  the  soil  and  the  com- 
binations found  in  plants,  has  been  realized  in  only  a  very  slight  degree. 
It  is  thus  easily  explained  why  men,  who  at  first  seized  the  chemical  doo- 
trines  of  agriculture  with  avidity,  have  discarded  the  whole  thing  because 
^jgy  found  their  expectations  completely  disappointed. 

Some  years  since  I  published  a  treatise,  in  which  I  noticed  that  analyses 
of  soils  heretofore  made  had  not  been  conducted  with  the  care  and  exao- 
tij^de  which  were  necessary,  if  a  person  wished  to  draw  conclusions  ttom 
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ibem  in  regard  to  the  natritioos  materials  appropriated  by  plants  from  tfo 
soiL  I  then  demonstrated  that  analyses  should  give  the  constituents  with 
an  exactness  which  readiies  to  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  whole  m^a 
fljibjected  to  analytical  examination*  The  i^emarks  I  intend  making 
now  are  merely  a  further  development  of  this  proposition. 

Sxaminations  made,  not  in  regard  to  Ae  particular  question  under  con* 
sideration,  but  to  elucidate  the  principles  of  the  development  of  the  earth, 
have  demonstrated  that  metals  in  a  small  but  tolerably  constant  propor- 
tion, exist  in  those  rocky  masses  which  have  burst  forth  in  fluid  or  almost 
lava  form  from  the  unknown  dept^  of  the  earth.  When  these  melted 
and  afterward  hardened  substances  were  exposed  to  the  weather,  they 
were  broken  down  into  loose  earth,  and  bebg  carried  away  and  deposited 
by  water,  they  formed  other  species  of  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
metals  were  carried  along  with  and  deposited  like  the  principal  substan- 
ces. Again,  our  present  earth's  surface  is  formed  of  the  products  of  tire 
di£uitegration  of  ail  the  earlier  rocks,  as  well  of  those  which  came  melted 
^m  the  depths  of  the  earth  as  of  those  which  were  deposited  by  wate]^ 
in  seas  and  lakes^  and  here  too  the  metals  accompany  all  the  remaining 
substances,  and  the  soil  of  our  fields  and  gardens  contains  iron,  man- 
ganese, copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  cobalt|  nickel,  and  sometimes  silver  a;nd 
bismuth ;  and  it  is  veiy  probable  that  the  other  metals,  which  I  have  not 
found  in  the  quarry  or  the  soil,  exist  and  will  be  found  when  experimento 
•fe  carried  on  to  answer  the  question  abovQ  fully.  Among  the  substances 
not  reckoned  among  the  metals  and  not  heretofore  known  as  an  actual 
oonstituent  of  the  soil,  I  have  foui^d  barytei. 

The  thought  that  these  materials  may  be  taken  up  by  plants  accc^rding 
to  their  peculiar  nature,  now  seemed  justified.  In  short  it  seemed  probfr- 
Ue  that  these  metals,  which  occur  ii;i  the  soil  in  very  small  quantity,  dcs^ 
nevertheless,  enter  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  into  the  oompositioa 
and  aid  definitely  in  the  development  of  plant&  Early  experiments,  it  Is 
Iruei  were  not  wantmg,  but  because  they  stood  alone,  they  did  not  exezi 
the  influence  they  should  have  done  upon  considerations  of  the  conditions 
necessaiy  for  the  development  of  the  bodies  of  plants.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  iron  occurs  in  the  ashes  of  most  plants,  and  not  a  few  agricul- 
tural chemists  have  considered  iron  as  a  necessary  material  for  the  nutd- 
tion  of  plants.  Besides,  it  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  analysers  th«fi 
aaanganese  occurs  in  relatively  lai^ge  proportions  in  the  ashes  of  motf 
plants,  and,  in  reference  to  this  metal,  a  mce  little  circle  of  characterist|Ki 
influences  mi^  be  pointed  out  The  most  of  my  readers  have  doubtlep 
loamarked  that  .the  snail-sheU,  whose  inhabitant  lives  upon  trees  and 
bushes,  has  sometimes  brown  rings  and  a  brown  lip  at  the  opening  of  ^ 
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Aell,  and  naturaliBts  determine  different  species  of  helix  bj  the  preset 
qr  absence  of  this  brown  color  in  the  Up  of  the  shell.  These  rings  and  Itp 
qme  their  brown  color  to  reduced  manganese.  The  soil  gave  it  to  the 
plants  and  these  to  the  animal,  and  the  snail  is  so  closely  related  to  this, 
oocorrence  of  manganese  in  plants,  that  the  species  can  not  exist  without 
it  in  the  plants  upon  which  it  feeds ;  but  this  manganese  certainly  plays  a 
more  important  part  in  the  internal  economy  of  the.  animal  than  merely  thai 
of  ornamenting  its  shell.  If  the  manganese  be  necessary  for  the  snail,  it, 
would  be  very  strange  if  we.  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  plant,  in  its  development,  firom  which  plant  the  snail 
derives  its  nourishment,  and  we  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
nofital  is  at  least  an  actual  and  real  constituent  of  the  plant  in  which  it  is 
found.  Next,  many  chemists,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
lave  discovered  copper  in  plants,  a^d  others  again  have  discovered  thii; 
copper  in  no  inconsiderable  quantity  in  the  shelless  snail,  which  is  so  grea| 
l^pest  to  agriculturists  and  horticulturists.  The  regularity  with  which 
oopper  is  found  in  our  most  cultivated  planter  e.  g.  wheat^  and  from  whiob^ 
#ie  snail  which  lives  upon  them  derives  it,  induces  us  to  suppose  ^e 
great  probability  that  copper  i»  also  a  necessary  constitue^t  of  mw|r 

This  observation  in  referonce  to  the  occurrenqe  of  copper  in  plan^ 
ups  enigmatical  so  long  as  the  wide-spread  distribution  of  copper  in  tl^ 
aoU  was  unknown.  My  experiment^  hereto&re  mentioAedi  have  dear^ 
iqp  this  difficulty,  and  ^ey  also  induce  me  to  seek  the  metals  and  othe| 
fPffci^Tiftlfl  found  in  the  soil,  regularly,  though  in  minute  quantities,  in  th# 
|4ant9  nourished  by  the  soil  containing  them.  To  obtain  an  answer  to  thif 
^estion  in  such  a  manner  that  not  n  doubt  would  remain,  that  man,  whp 
mth  his  wilfulness  and  peculiar  requirements  is  always  interfering  wit^ 
the  quiet  developments  of  nature,  had  had  aay  influence,  I  selected  Sat 
my  experiments  partly  our  common  forest  treesi  which  grow  without  tim 
nil  having  been  modified  by  man,  and  partly  tur^  which  ia  foarmed  of  thp 
remains  of  vegetables  which  also  grew  without  man's  interference.  I  ooi^' 
aequently  examined  beeoh  ashes,  whudi,  as  is  well  known,  eontain  laxgi 
qaantities  of  potash,  but  in  which  I  bow  found,  as  my  attention  im^ 
directed  to  the  metals,  lead,  oopper,  and  tin,  besides  the  &r  more  abuo* 
dant  uid  wide-spread  metals,  iron  and  manganese.  I  next  examined  te 
tthes  id  the  oak,  in  whose  ashes  the  metala  aie  far  mojB  abnndaint  than  .in 
4l6  beech,  and  found  icon,  manganese,  eopper,  tin,  lead,  sdno,  cobalt,  prob> 
aUy  nidcel,  and  besides,  barytes.  In  the  ashes  of  the  fir  iree  I  found  pty- 
portionally  more  tin,  a  very  small  quantity  of  oopper,  and  still  less  laadl, 
ne^(  barytes,  besides  iron  and  manganese.    I  examined  tho  birch 
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rffio,  and  found,  bemdee  iron  and  manganese,  tin,  oopper,  lead,  and  a  rek- 
threly  large  quantity  of  barjtes.  In  turf  ashes  were  found  copper  and 
lln,  probably  nickel,  besides  iron  and  manganese.  To  examine  a  tre« 
from  the  tropics  I  selected  the  mahogany,  which  left  an  ash  upon  being 
burned  very  rich  in  iron,  whose  quantity  of  ashes  formed  nearly  one  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  tree.  These  ashes  contain,  of  the  matters  heid 
in  question,  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  copper,  a  small  quantity  of  lead^ 
an  impprtant  quantity  of  tin,  and  a  trace  of  zina 

From  all  these  examinations  one  is  led  to  believe  that  these  metals,  as 
well  as  barytes,  are  necessary  constituents  of  the  plants  examined,  and  a 
person  is  induced  to  believe  them  as  indispensable  as  phosphoric  acid,  po^ 
ash,  and  lime.  That  they  occur  only  in  such  small  quantities  in  plants, 
and  yet  perform  such  an  important  part  in  their  life  and  development, 
may  be  explained  by  saying  that  they  are  in  part  poisonous,  as  copper  and 
lead,  and  in  part  are  very  energetic  in  their  operations,  as  all  the  others, 
including  barytes,  and  only  small  quantities  can  thus  produce  powerlol 
efiEect& 

If  we  could  present  the  peculiarities  of  these  matters  in  the  economy  of 
the  plant,  and  point  out  the  difference  between  these  and  the  befoot 
named  substances,  which  play  a  part  in  some  plants,  and  group  them- 
selves according  to  the  different  organs  of  tiie  plants,  as  potash  in  iba 
fhdts,  phosphoric  acid  in  the  seeds,  and  silicic  add  in  the  fibres,  &a,  ir^ 
might  perceive  that  these  are  joined  to  particolar  families  of  planta,  and 
ftand  forth  as  constant  constituents  of  them.  We  have  as  yet  but  littb 
CKperimental  kaowledge  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  poisonous  and 
energetically  acting  materials  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  we  are  in 
possession  of  some  observations  which  point  to  a  law  of  the  kind  I  haiia 
designated.  These  relations  become  evident  much  more  readily  when  im 
take  salt  water  plants  into  consideration,  dian  in  the  more  highly  d»> 
'▼eloped  plants,  paiily  because  they  oontain  much  larger  quantities  of  in- 
wganic  matters,  «id  partly  because  tiie  conditions  under  which  Aey  an 
fvoduced  are  mvedli  simpler,  as  th^  draw  their  nutrition  almost  exoh»> 
wrdj  from  the  sonrounding  salt  wat^.  With  r^ard  to  these  plants,  and 
partioularly  with  regard  to  the  proper  tang  species  (kelp  ?)  it  is  well  knowa 
tfiey  contain  a  substance  known  as  iodine,  and  which  is  found  in  such 
(■nail  quantity  in  sea  water  that  the  most  delicate  analyses  alone  can  defisel 
i^  and  that  we  do  not  use  sea  water  for  the  producdon  of  iodine,  m 
whi^h  it  originally  belongs,  but  plaats  whiok  have  already  collected  it 
-Among  th^  tang  q>eoies  there  is  one  species,  the  laminana^  used  almoil 
Mcelunvely  for  the  production  of  this  rare  material  The  laminaria  $m 
1km  iocUns  jdanii. 
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Another  of  oar  salt  water  plants  wliicli  we  also  call  tang^  (tong)  altihon^ 
it  belongs  to  an  entirelj  different  species,  is  the  lendd  tang  (string  sea- 
weed), zostera  mariruu  This  plant  extracts  manganese  from  sea  water  in 
which  it  occnrs  in  onlj  such  minute  quantities  that  the  finest  analysis 
done  is  able  to  detect  it,  but  the  woatera  marina  contains  it  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  when  its  ashes  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid» 
6hlorine  is  developed  freely,  just  as  it  is  developed  when  brown  stone,  the 
most  important  manganese  ore,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  same  acid. 
This  manganese  must  exist  in  the  plants  in  a  soluble  combination,  becauas 
when  the  plant  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  wind,  and 
lain,  upon  our  simd  beaches,  only  a  minute  portion  of  the  manganese  is 
found  remaining,  and  to  find  it  in  a  large  quantity,  fresh  and  perfectly-dd- 
yeloped  plants  must  be  selected  toward  the  tsJl  of  the  year.  Zostera  ma- 
rina is  a  manganese  phnL 

Upon  the  soK^ed  GtJmeiberg— calnmine  mounttJn — ^near  AixlaCbar 

10  that  region.  It  has  been 
Oilled  c  lamme  violet,  (viola  calaminaria).  It  contains  zinc,  and  is  00 
oharacte  istic  for  this  ore  of  zinc,  calamine^  that  it  will  only  grow  upon  d^ 
posits  oi  oaJanftine,  and  it  has  been  used  as  a  guide  in  the  detection  of  new 
deposits  o^  this  important  zino  ore.  When  it  is  planted  in  gardens  H 
changes  its  nature  and  appearanoe,  probably  because  the  soil  does  not  co> 
tain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  zino  to  secure  its  development  This  violet  im 
%$inc  plant 

Is  it  not  now  probable  that  in  time,  and  by  means  of  continued  exanSS- 
nationS|»we  shall  find  oopper,  lead,  ti%  cobalt^  nickel,  and  barytes,  plant^i 
nay,  that  every  metal  which  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  v^ett^te 
world,  has  nevertiideos  its  particular  plant,  of  which  it  is  characteristic.  A 
French  chemist  in  the  last  century  affirmed  that  he  had  discovered  gold 
in  the  vine,  and  this  assertion  wais  entirely  neglected,  as  it  was  made  at« 
time  when  chemical  analyses  were  not  very  exact,  and  because  it  did  not 
conform  to  our  then  circle  of  sdentiflo  knowledge,  but  it  deserves  to  b» 
taken  up  anew,  and  examined  with  all  the  meanfi  of  assistance  which  moBi 
modem  analyses  afford.  ^ 

.  So  much  at  least  is  rendered  evident  by  these  examinations,  that  metab 
htfve  a  part  to  perform  in  the  vegetable  wodd;  that  a  lack  or  excess  d 
them  in  the  soil  must  have  a  decided  infiuence  upon  the  growth  and  ^ 
vdopment  of  planta  If  wheat  always  contains  oopper,  which  seems  to 
be  evidenti  from  the  analytical  examinations  made,  we  are  justified  in  tbb 
•iq)position,  until  the  contxaiy  is  proved,  that  a  soil  which  does  Hot  cor^ 
tvn  copper  is  not  suited  to  the  cidture  of  wheat^  and  it  is  not'improbabli 
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tibit  an  inoreased  quimtit j  of  copper  in  the  soil  will  have  a  dedded  infla- 
Qnce  upon  this  plant's  suooessful  growth. 

E^erj  one  who  has  cultivated  plants  has,  more  or  less,  felt  the  danger 
qf  the  enemies  which  have  beset  nearly  all  our  cultivated  plants  during 
tiie  last  few  years,  in  the  form  of  a  multitude  of  small,  low  organisou^ 
which  produce,  or  at  least  evidence  diseases  in  these  different  plants.  We 
l^now  these  diseases  as  rust  or  smut  in  wheat,  the  potato  diaease  or  rot| 
mildew  in  the  grape,  or  vine  disease,  olive  tree  disease,  and  some  yeaii 
the  currant  and  gooseberry  have  been  attacked  by  like  plagues.  The 
oauses  of  these  diseases  are  probably  of  very  different  natures,  but  mosi 
vegetable  physiologists  agree  that  the  fungus  or  fungoid  organisms  which 
QQCur  as  an  external  sign  of  disease,  can  only  obtain  their  power  over  the 
plant  when  it  has  already  become  weakly.  As  it  now  appears  settled  that 
a  small  quantity  of  the  above  mentioned  inorganic  substances  forms  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  well-being  and  development  of  plants,  the 
question,  whether  an  entire  lack,  or  a  too  small  quantity  of  these  energetio 
mineral  substances  in  the  soil  may  not  induce  the  sickliness  of  plants, 
which  sometimes  assumes  the  character  of  epidemics  among  ^e  human 
race,  deserves  particular  attention. 

All  agree  that  this  sickliness  of  plants  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  ez« 
Q^ve  cultivation,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  active  interference  o(  man  to  pro* 
duce  a  rich  yield  of  the  given  plant  But  in  this  expression,  ^exoesiivis 
ooltivation,*'  there  lies  a  great  unoertainty  in  regard  to  the  changes  whioh 
grow  out  of  it  in  the  soil  and  the  plants.  Over  culture— excessive  cuhir 
tation,  may  have  the  effect  of  making  the  soil  too  porous,  so  that  it  may 
become  surcharged  with  organic  matters,  and  be  brought  into  a^tate  of 
tmhealtby  fermentation,  or  by  means  of  the  atmosphmc  air  develop  too 
large  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  an  excess  c^  this  may  act  injuii* 
ously  upon  plants,  by  favoring  the  abstraetion  ficom  the  soil  of  too  laige 
q[uantities  c^  inorganic  matters,  or  by  Aivoring  the  aecumulation  in  the 
•oil  of  other  inorganic  elemanta. 

I  will  now  propose  as  a  subfect  tor  more  exact  examinatioafi,  whethsr 
one  eflbct  of  excessive  cultivation  may  not  oonsist  in  this,  that  the  wer- 
getic  mineral  substances  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  oommuni* 
oation,  have  been  extracted  firom  the  earth  in  a  relativdy  too  large  quan* 
tity,  so  that  the  plants  cannotobtainasuiBcieficy  of  them  for  a  perfect  and 
^ilgorous  v^^etation. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  my  eKperiments  that  the  rarer  metals  in 
4be  ashes  of  plants,  taken  altogether,  stand  in  a  difEerent  idotion  to  iro* 
irom  what  they  do  in  the  soU,  there  being,  relatively,  a  much  larger  pm* 
portion  of  the  rarer  metals  taken  up  b^  plants  than  of  iron.    This  is  ap- 
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parent  first  with  manganese,  wbile  we  are  tmable,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
our  different  kinds  of  soil,  to  demonstrate,  except  with  great  difficulty,  the 
existence  o£  manganese,  it  can  be  shown  in  the  ashes  of  plants  widi  the 
greatest  facility,  and  while  generally  very  peculiar  means  are  required  to 
demonstrate  the  other  metals  except  iron,  in  the  soil,  the  existence  of  cop- 
per, lead,  tin,  &c.,  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  can  be  evidenced  by  yery  simple 
chemical  operations.  Here,  then,  a  concentration,  a  coUection  of  these 
rarer  matters  has  accrued,  caused,  doubtless  by  the  solubility  of  their  ores 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  add.  Let  us  consider,  now,  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  manganese  occurs  in  sea-weeds :  It  is  in  combinations  solu- 
ble in  water,  probably  with  organic  acids.  As  the  manganese  becomes  in* 
soluble  in  water  upon  burning  the  plant  and  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable 
to  suppose  a  similar  condition  of  the  other  metals,  it  follows  again  that 
ibey  would  be  exposed,  upon  the  rottmg  of  the  plants,  to  be  washed  away, 
and  the  soil  would  thus  lose  more  rapidly  these,  according  to  all  proba- 
bility, highly  necessary  constituents  of  a  luxuriant  regetation.  A  conse- 
quence of  diese  relations  is  that  the  soil  must  lose  these  materials  by 
means  of  active  cultivation,  and  our  manures  are  not  able  to  replace  ihem 
in  a  sufBciently  large  quantity. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  that  the  propositions  here  laid  down 
must  be  uncertain  as  yet  The  matter  is  too  new,  and  our  observations 
have  been  in  this  regard  too  limited  to  cause  us  to  stop,  satisfied  with  our 
investigations,  but  we  should  strive  for  a  far  more  extended  experience  be- 
fore we  consider  the  matter  established  and  decided ;  and  the  object  of  this 
communication  is  especially  to  direct  the  attention  to  these  substanceSi 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  considered  as  plant-nourishing.  If  only  a 
amall  part  of  what  I  have  here  expressed,  as  based  upon  my  own  and 
other  (diemists'  experiments,  be  confirmed  hj  future  experiments  and  ob- 
servations, an  actual  progress  in  our  theoretic  sciences  of  the  nourishment 
of  plants  will  have  been  made,  as  well  as  in  our  practical  knowledge  of 
the  means  of  calling  forth  a  strong  v^etation. 

I  will  now  dose  this  series  of  remarks  with  a  definite  proposition.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  much-used,  and  according  to  my  experience,  very  useful 
means  of  preventing  smut  in  wheat,  is  to  soak  the  seed  in  li  weak  solution 
of  blue  vitriol,  {sulpJuUe  of  copper).  It  the  remarks  I  have  before  made 
are  not  without  foundation,  then  the  copper  serve  to  supply  the  young 
plants  with  this  productive  materials  for  nourishment^  and  thereby 
protects  it  from  the  attacks  of  those  lower  organisms.  My  proposition  is 
that  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  the  potato ;  that  when  planting 
they  shall  be  carefully  soaked  or  moistened  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
blue  vitriol.    It  must  not  be  foi^tten  that  copper  is  a  very  poisonous 
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•ubBtanoe,  and  too  much  of  il  wonldkiU  the  yotmg  Bpionta.    I  intend  to 
diy  out  or  wilt  some  potatoes,  and  then  soak  them  out  in  a  solution  of  <»• 
P^rt  blue  vitriol  and  a  thousand  parts  of  water. 
TransUted  from  t)ie  Swediifa  of  Dr.  Fonohhininw  bj  Dr.  0.  B.  Botlb  of  Coliuiilmi,  Otta 
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CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHAMCTERISTICS  OP   ' 
THE  VAKIOUS  FORAGE  PLANTS. 


The  following  pages  are  deyoted  to  an  examination  of  the  yarions  forage 
plants,  and,  without  farther  preface,  we  commence  with  one  of  the  most 
important)  namely,  the  varieties  of  clover. 

CLOVXB.  ' 

The  principal  varieties  of  clover  and  their  organic  composition,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  the  same  will  be  found  complete  in  the  Mowing 
table: 
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RSDOliOVlftHlT. 

From  HoheDheim,  second  catting 

^    Bickendorf,  end  of  blooming 

**    Rodigadorf,  full  bloom 

"'  Dablen  (maoared)  oat  of  bloom. . 
«         "      (aomanared)     •* 

«    Becbelbrom,  ftall  bloom 

•f   Fnakeiifeld,4tooheB  kMw....... 

M  ((  beflrinning  of  bloom « 

a  "  end  " 

••    W6nde,1867 

Mean 

▲rerage  analjilB  of  U  lantples. » . . 


Whitb  CtoYXB  ( Trifoliim  up$nk.) 

Irom  London,  in  bloom 

*«    Cirenoeater,  beginning  to  bloom  . . . 


SOABLIT  OR  INOA&VJlTB  CtOTSK  ( t^Uum) 

ineanuxttm,) 

PHom  GirenceBter,  baglnnlDg  to  bloom 

**    Biokendorf,  (dry  bajr)  end  of  bloom . . 

Swedish  Clotsb  {TrifcUmt  ksfhruhtm,) 

Arom  Mockern,  before  blooming 

«<  **       at  the  end  of  blooming 

**  "       before  *«        

•*  "       at  the  end  of     «« 

«•  *«       ftilljripe , 

«    Dahme,  dry  htj,, . k 


Black  Mbdio.    {.Mtdkafo  htpuUnm.) 

Prom  Hoh^heim,  ctoie  of  bloom^. 

**    CireDeeater,  b^ftning  of  bloom  .. . 

9!rom  Eltass,  oommeboemeat  of  bloom.  • . 
"    ClreBcesttr,  in  full  •*      ... 

«    London  *•  **      ... 

<«    If ogllB,  beginning  of  <'.... 

^    Mockern, befoije  *    .... 

M       «<  begitobgof        **    «... 


EePABStm  {(hobffekU  ttOka^) 
Otrenoeater,  beginning  of  bloom. . 
London  in  full  '<    . . 
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Way  states  the  average  amotmt  of  fat-fbrmiDg  substances  fbund  in  14 
analyses  of  different  varieties,  at  0.75  per  cent,  m  green  cloverj  and  at 
8.18  per  cent  in  clover  hay.  The  results  obtained  by  Eichhom,  Stook- 
hardt  and  Boussingault  nearly  corroborate  this  statement  The  latter 
found  the  avtf^age  of  fat-forming  material  in  green  clover  to  be  0.9  per 
eent;  in  clover  hay,  8.2  per  cent  This  amount  of  fat-forming  substances  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  experiments  in  feeding. 

The  most  essential  points  connected  ivnith  the  above  analyses  are  as  fol- 
Iowa: 

1.    The  great  value  of  clover,  as  a  nutrient  in  general,  founded  on  its 
digestibility  and  richness  in  protein.    The  latter  makes  it  a  forage  richer 
in  protein  than  grain,  which  possesses  only  half  as  much  protein  in  one 
part  of  non-nitrogenous  nutritive  matter.    But  grain  is  a  more  concen- 
trated food  than  clover,  because,  in  quantities  of  equal  weight,  it  contains 
more  assimilable  nutritive  substances,  i  e.,  a  very  small  amount  of  such 
substances  as  have  no  nutritive  value,  and  are  only  a  nutritive  ballast 
Since  the  amount  of  nutritive  matter  found  in  clover  by  analyses  does  not 
meet  the  theoretical  expectations,  in  its  nutritive  effects,  as  far  as  observed, 
ibis  failure  waa  formerly  ascribed  to  the  woody  fibre  in  th( 
far  as  it,  by  incrustating  the  nutritive  substances  contained 
the  plant,  makes  them  less  digestible  and  thus  partly  ine 
view,  first  advanced  by  Wolff,  and  then  amplified  to  the  e: 
assertion  that  the  nutritive  substances  in  a  fodder  become 
able  the  more  woody  fibre  is  contained  therein,  was  not  end 
vegetable  physiologists  who  suggested  another  explanation. 

now  confirmed;  the  incrustation  by  the  woody  fibre  does 

slight  effect  of  clover,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  one-half  of  the  woody 
fibre  is  digestible ;  but  it  is  occasioned  by  those  soluble  substances  shown 
by  analyses  to  have  no  nutritive  value  at  all,  because  they  are  O];gamo 
combinations,  bearing  no  similarity  to  the  nutritive  character  of  the  pure 
pi^tein  matter,  or  to  that  of  sugar  and  starch.  Different  amounts  of  such 
unknown  extractive  substances  are  contained  in  the  forage  plants,  and| 
aocofding  to  my  investigations  of  this  subject,  stand  in  no  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  woody  fibre.  In  explanation  of  this  an  anijysis  of  a 
saBiple  of  Lucerne-esparzette  hay  is  here  given,  in  which  the  strictly  nutri- 
tive  portion  is  separated  from  the  dissolved  indifferent  substances  destitate' 

of  nitrogen. 
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FroiQ  the  figure  lepresentiDg  the  woodj  fibre,  0.100  of  ashes  and  0.184 
of  pro^iu  haye  been  deducted  already,  lehioh  were  still  found  in  the 
cellular  matter,  acoording  to  the  method  adopted.  But  as  long  as  we  do 
not  know  positively  whether  the  gastric  juice  of  the  animal  may  not  exert 
a  greater  solving  influence  upon  the  protein  than  the  5  per  cent  adds  and 
alkalies  of  the  chenust^  we  would  not  be  justified  in  supposing  that  the 
greatly  yarying  amounts  of  protein  found  in  all  waljzed  woody  fibres 
Ifould  not  have  any  nutritive  efiEect|  just  because  they  are  inclosed  in  the 
woody  fibre. 

2.  A  comparison  of  these  analyses  of  green  and  dry  clover,  i.  e.,  of  clover 
mown  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  blooming,  or  toward  the  end  of 
the  blooming  season,  shows,  without  exception,  from  the  period  of  its  first 
g^wth  to  its  maturity,  a  constant  increase  of  dry  matter;  a  regular  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  protein  substances^  and  a  continual  increase  of  the  woody 
jSbres,    These  fiicts  explain  several  practical  observations  long  since  made. 

a.  Young  clover  is  more  nutritious  than  dry  clover,  for  the  former  is 
relatively  richer  in  protein,  and  although  it  contains  a  larger  per  cent  oi 
water,  yet  the  larger  amount  of  dry  matter  in  old  clover  is  not  a  direct 
advantage,  since  i^XBplus  consists,  chiefly,  of  indigestible  woody  fibre  and 
similar  indifferent  substances,  making  the  stem  of  the  plant  hard  and  less 
palatable.  100  lbs.  of  young  clover,  cut  before  blooming,  therefore  wiH, 
despite  its  large  amount  of  water,  be  as  nutritious  as  100  lb&  of  dry  clover 
cut  at  the  end  of  blooming.  But  if  both  are  made  to  hay,  so  that  liie 
amount  of  moisture  in  either  become  equal,  (16  per  cent),  then  100  Ibe. 
of  hay  of  joung  clover  will  probably  be  as  nutritious^  and  worth  as  mudi 
as  120  to  150  lb&  of  hay  of  old  clover. 

ft.  An  animal  can  eat  more  young  clover  than  old  clover.  In  100  Ibs^ 
43i  the  former  are  contained  20  lbs  of  dry  matter,  but  in  the  100  lb&  of 
«ld  clover^  SO  lbs.  If  a  cow  cannot  consume  more  than  25  lbs.  of  drjr 
xnatter  per  day,  in  a  ration,  perfect  in  every  respect,  she  cannot  consume 
MO  lbs.  of  old  clover,  but  only  84  lbs,  (80:25— 100:x).  But  she  will  eat 
125  lbs.  of  young  clover  (20:2  — 100:x),  before  her  stomach  is  filled.  The 
26  lbs.  of  dry  matter  in  the  125  lbs  of  young  clover,  possesses,  probably, 
one-half  more  nutritive  power  than  Uie  25  lbs.  of  dry  matter  in  the 
84  lbs.  of  old  clover.  The  cow,  therefore,  £ures  much  better  by  the 
formei^  and  can  produce  more  milk  and  meat  Even  if  she  gets  only  84 
lbs.  «f  young  oloveir,  she  will  have  this  advantage  over  another  cow  that 
gets  64  Ifat.  of  old  clover,  that  she  still  has  an  appetite  for  other  fodder, 
while  tiie  latter  will  have  no  desire  for  eating  straw  besides. 
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c  It  is  eoitomMEy  to  out  alorer  whao  it  begins  to  bloom;  If  it  y^ett 
mown  before  blooming,  the  hay  wooldof  eoone  be  of  better  qoklilj,  bat  the 
lose  in  quantity  oooaaioned  by  the  undeTelc^ied  atate  of  the  olover  would 
be  too  heavy;  if  cat  at  the  end  of  bloomin{^  then  the  laiger  quantity  of 
hay  would  be  oounterbalanoed  by  its  inferior  qualityi  and,  befidefl^  the 
second  out  would  be  too  late  in  the  season.  DoabtlsBfli  it  is  bettw  to  cut 
clover  rather  too  sooa  than  too  late. 

d  Cattle  are  sulyect  to  gaseous  swelCng  in  spring,  if  they  can  £|1  them- 
selves with  quite  young^dover  in  the  pasture  or  in  the  stable.  The  cause 
of  this  is  par^y,  because  an  extraordinarily  large  mnount  of  pvotein  is  WBr 
tained  in  young  plantai  partly  the  proton  in  young  plants  is  easily  solubl^^ 
and,  thevefiore,  ooeasionB  the  development  of  much  gss  in  the  stomach. 

8.  The  comparative  analyses  of  manured  and  unmanured  clover  show 
that  the  quality  of  the  clover  crop,  like  that  of  all  other  cultivated  jdants^ 
depends  greatly  on  its  cultivation  and  on  manuring.  A  field  manured 
with  very  nitrogenous  manures  (saltpetre,  guano,  bone-dust|  compost,  Ac), 
will  produce  not  only  a  larger  quantity,  but  also  more  nutritious  plants 
than  any  adjoining  unmanured  field.  In  general,  plants  of  a  luxuriant 
growth  axe  richer  in  protein  substances  than  those  of  a  poor  and  w;eak 
growth.^  They  are  a  more  valuable  food,  and  also  produce  a  better  manure. 
Of  a  field  of  dark  green  and  vigorous  forage  plants,  the  fimners  say  ''it 
has  hfoUming  growth." 

It  is  not  difficult,  by  means  of  manuring  alone,  to  grow  on  one  and  the 
same  field,  clover  hay  worth  50  per  cent  more  than  that  grown  on  another 
part^ 

A  clover  crop  treated  with  mineral  manures  (wood  ashes,  lime,  plaster^ 
peat  ashes),  sometimes  shows  a  more  luxuriant  growth,  but  the  fiumer 
should  not  be  deceived  by  the  larger  weight  of  the  crop,  which  consists, 
aocording  to  accurate  investgationa,  of  water  cbiefly.  ^e  results  o£  the 
experiments  ini^tituted  by  Bitthausen  are  here  quoted,  viz. : 

Tleldof  redcl^w. 

Per  iqiiare  jard.  Air  dry  matter. 

WItkoat  nunare 460  grammes.  If 7*8  grammea 

Manured  with  aelras 542       «"  188-6       » 

Manured  with  plaster 8(M>       **  174*6       ** 

Similar,  aldiough  not  so  striking,  results  were  obtained  by  Hellriegel  at 
Dahme,  and  by  Hullwa  at  Proskau.  ^ 

*  This  mi^  be  f  rored  bj  a  moltitade  of  aoal/sos^  bat  one  oal j,  hj  Stockhard,  wiU  be  sniJl- 
deatyTis.: 

Percentage  of  nitrogen  in  oat  plants. '     Dally  Increase  of  the  plants 
Periods  of  growth.  In  weight  In  86  dajk 

4 *  >  reraore. 

L       n.      ra. 

UsHui^red 0-88       t^7       0^8       »..^...4V..*       22Ibi. 

Gisao^ndsaHpelsr..    1*88      8^      0-87       »..pi «       84  •« . 
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Tb  irliat  degree  the  fldQ  infinenoes  the  iratritiVe  powm^  of  ft)rage  plants 
may  be  learned  of  fiinnen  who  have  moved  from  a  heavy,  oold  soil  to  a 
light,  humtu  0OQ,  or  frtfta.  a  irell-mantired  farm  to  one  with  poor  fieida. 
They  floon  obeenre  that  the  fodder  did  n6t  benefit  the  Rattle  80  mneh  on 
the  one  fSsihn  as  on  the  other,  or  in  another  district 

4.  On  a  general  average,  100  lbs.  of  green  clover  or  tAXCeme  will  give 
26  lbs.  of  hay;  1  lb.  of  the  latter  shotild  possess  the  nutritive  value  <^ 
4  lbs.  of  green  clover.  To  this  conclusion  many  practical  agricuHurists  do 
not  accede,  because,  they  say,  green  clover  is,  proportionately,  more  nutri- 
tious than  dry  clover,  s6  that  not  more  than  8  lbs.  of  the  former  will  be 
equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  hay.  Thus  a  large  proportion  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  clover  should  be  lost  by  the  process  of  curing  I  Is  that  possible  ?  Bi 
fiiis  opinion  not  erroneous  7  No  loss  in  nutritive  substances  is  occasioned 
f)y  drying,  because  the  water  only,  which  possesses  no  nutritive  value,  is 
lost,  and  the  softness  of  the  stems  of  the  plants,  or  their  hardness  and  in- 
digestibility,  are  not  immediately  dependent  on  its  presence,  for  the  lat- 
ter qualities  depend  more  on  the  age  of  the  clover  and  oAier  conditions  of 
itsgrpwtL 

Tet  if  the  experiences  of  these  practical  fermers  were  true,  they  could 
be  explained  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  fact  that,  generally,  an  older,  lees 
nutritious  clover  is  made  into  hay,  while  the  youngest  and  juiciest  is  chosen 
for  green  fodder,  or  that,  in  the  curing  of  the  hay,  the  dry  plants  possess 
a  varying  smaller  amount  of  nutritive  matter,  ooeasioned  by  the  loss  of 
leaves  or  by  heavy,  soaking  showers.  That  such  experience  is  more  than 
doubtful  in  a  physiological  point  of  view  Boussingault  has  shown  by  the 
following  experiment: 

A  heifer,  10  months  old,  was  fbd,  during  ten  days,  with  as  much  greea 
^clover,  accurately  weighed,  as  she  could  eat  When,  fer  instance,  she  ate 
'45  lbs.  per  day,  precisely  thiit  number  of  pounds  of  the  same  clover  were 
carefully  dried  without  any  loss  of  leaves,  and  preserved  as  hay.  After 
ten  days  Boussingault  ceased  feeding  her  with  green  clover,  and  during 
the  following  ten  days  she  was  fed  with  hay  made  of  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  green  clover.  The  weight  of  the  animal  ai  the  end  of 
either  trial  was  to  show  the  difference  of  the  nutritive  power  in  green  and 
)ixj  fodder.  The  foUowiog  table  contains  the  results  of  the  experiment| 
which  was  thrice  repeated  by  Boussingault : 


WeigfaloTtbe 
4oimtl  OQ  the 
Ifltdftj 


Daring  10  days 

fed  mth  green 

oloTer.  which 

welched— 


Weight  of  the 
animal  at  theffed 
end  of  the 
lOdajB. 


During  10  daJf^ 


mgi 

wfth 
haj,  which 
weighed— 


Weight  of  the 
clorerfuiimal  at  the 
end  of  the 
20  days. 


Mezperiraent ... 
MexperiiMnt.... 
id  de  ■eadow  t">» 


STOkiloi. 

806    ** 
520    M 


25«-0kllea. 
276^   " 
4140   « 


367kiloa 
301     «* 
88S     •♦ 


72*4  kiloi. 
74$    •« 
.817    « 


272kiloi. 
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AecanUng  fe  At%  A#  hay  had  raOier  mere  Oian  km  twuiriiive  power  Aon  the 
corresponding  green  dover.  Yet  the  differences  in  the  Uto  wei^^^  at  the 
three  trials  are  so  small|  £hat  these  results  eaa  hardly  be  considered  re- 
liable. 

•  5.  The  nutritiTe  power  of  the  different  yanettes  of  cloirer  are  stated 
in  the  analytical  table.  It  shbus,  for  inslanoe,  that.while  clovi^  is  some- 
what more  natritious  than  red  closer ;  that  the  Scarlet  dover  is  not  as 
nutritious  as  Swedish  closer,  &c. 

6.  Which  is  more  profitable — to  let  cat^  and  sheep  graxe  in  the  dover 
JUldj  or  to  mow  itf  This  question  is  answered  pretty  definitely  by  mn  ex- 
periment instituted  by  Ockel  at  Frankenfeldl^  and  commented  on  analy- 
tically by  Stockhardb 

A  doyer  field  of  uniform  growth  was  divided  into  three  equal  parcels. 
Parcel  I  was  mown  six  times  between  the  2dth  of  May  and  the  filth  of 
August^  and  every  time  manured  with  a  littie  guano,  in  order  to  supplant 
the  excrements  of  animals  grazing  on  it  as  a  fertilizing  agent  for  the  clover. 
Parcel  H  was  mown  twice — on  the  16th  of  June  at  the  beginning  df 
blooming,  and  likewise  on  the  24th  of  August  Parcel  HI  wai^  mbwn  oA 
the  7th  of  July,  toward  the  end  of  blooming,  and  the  second  time  on  thift 
24:th  of  August  The  crops  and  cuts  oS  said  two  parcels  were  careftill^ 
gathered,  weighed,  dried  and  analyzed,  and  the  results  were  as  Mowsi   ' 

Yield  ia  poniidi  per  Praniaa  morgen. 

Ototerhi^.    Pn^leiB  matter.    SabetanoM  desti-    W«odjr  fibre 

tnte  of  oitrogea. 

FtePeel[(«rMe4^.. 1,42^  €U  1^1  6SI 

PamlU(b6gtimi«g*fblooii)    M<M  641  ^^8$  1,662        , 

PmmI  III  (end  9t  blMM) . . , .  ,  6,76ft  76}  1,62a  IJM^ 

Thus,  grazing  a  clover  field  would  not  be  as  profitable  by  far,  as  mow- 
ing it  If  a  sheep  eats  daily  2  Ibs^  of  hay,  then  only  20  sheep  could  havt 
been  sustaine4  fiom  the  29th  of  May  to  the  24th  of  Augnst,  on  pu- 
cd  I,  while  the  crops  £rom  parcels  It  or  IH  would  have  yielded  the  same 
amount  of  food  !br  38  sheep  fed  in  the  pen.  But  in  this  calculation  tito 
difference  in  the  nutritive  viJue  of  the  hay  has  been  omitted,  it  bdmg  less 
on  parcel  lit  than  on  parcel  II,  and  confdderably  less  thati  on  parcel  TL   \ 

K&ADOW  aEABSBSL      ) 

The  meadow  grass  is  a  mixture  of  heteorogenous  plants  differing  is 
aneQ,  taste  and  composition.  Its  nutritive  value  is  more  or  less,  accord' 
ing  as  the  one  or  the  other  meadow  plant  is  predominant  am^ng  it  - 

In  respect  to  their  quality  the  grasses  may  be  enumerated  m  tiie  follow 
ing  descendbg  series: 
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Boiankdinmm, 

lioHtn  ItAUovn Italian  Bay  mn. 

yh)mm^t%inm  •.*.* • TimoUij. 

Pot  Muma Animal  BMadinr  ( 

CTnotanu  erlftatoi 

Bromaamonto 

DaetyUf  glomoMla ONtadgnMik 

Hoeieam  pfateBM » 

AlopeoaroipraieoBli 

Arrenathenun  aTenaotam 

Lbliani  perame « •••••• •••• 

Ycttaca  dwkaeala • 

▲raoa  pnbeiotni. 

Aathozanthom  odoratiuB •^....SweeiioentedTenialj 

Poa  pratemds^ KenUioky  Bine  gran.  ^ 

Botoas  huurtw • 

Foatilrialia. 

Arena  JiaTMQCos ..••« 

Briaant^a I • 

We  are  iodebtod  to  that  eelebrated  inyestigator,  Way,  for  the  ooHixneB* 
tVTf  on  this  enameraticmi  who.  in  1849  and  1860,  subjected  these  grasses 
to  an  aoonrate  chemical  analysis.  He  gathered  them  on  the  meadows  of 
CirenoeBteri  while  they  were  in  fiill  Uoom,  between  the  8th  of  May  and 
the  19th  of  July. 


Mama  if  Gfa«. 

Water. 

Protaio. 

7ai 

NOB-Di- 

nntritiTe 
matter. 

Waody 
fibre. 

AdML 

Aothozantliam  odoratam 

S0.86 
80.20 
72.65 
60.40 
61.60 
61.8S 
76.62 
62.72 
70.00 
61.32 
69.70 
68.86 
71.43 
60.00 
76.61 
67.21 
70.14 
67.14 
73.60 
87.68 
74.63 

2.06 
2.44 
3.64 
2.96 

ao7 

2.93 
406 
4.13 
4.06 
3.70 
3.49 
4.69 
3.57 
2.96 
2.46 
4.86 
2.47 
3.41 
2.68 
&22 
2.78 

0.67 
0.62 
0  87 
1.04 
0.fl 
1.46 
0.47 
1.32 
0.94 
1.02 
1JI2 
0.94 

aoi 

0.69 
0.80 
1.60 
0.71 
0.86 
0.97 

a8i 

0.62 

8.54 
%M 
lUl 
ia66 
19.16 
22.60 
9.04 
19.64 

ia30 

12.46 
11.92 
20.06 
12.08 
12.89 
14.11 
22.86 
10.79 
14.16 
10.64 
3.88 
1L17 

7.15 

6.70 

9JJ7 

14.22 

13.34 

17.00 

&46 

0.80 

10.11 

11.83 

11.94 

13  03 

10.06 

12.47 

4.82 

11.32 

6.30 

12.49 

10.11 

313 

8.76 

IM 

Alopeoiiraa|>ratenfil8,.,* •. 

1.6& 

Amenathenun  aTcnaeeom 

ATvna  SaTeflMni  ^  ............... . 

236 

2.73 

2.01 

Irlaa  media 

4.17 

Bromoe  mollie •••••••••••.. 

IM 

0;faoaaffii8  otkAatoa ..•» 

2.8S 

Pactjlie  flonerata ^ 

1.69 

Veetnca  oniiaacnla 

1.6C 

Bolcua  lunataa 

1.93 

Hordenm  pratenee • 

2.64 

2.16 

Annual  rye  graai ».. 

1.99 

Lollmn  iteHoam 

Ul 

Phleom  pratenee 

2.26 

Poa  annua  ,,..,,*.  ^         ^  *  ***** 

0.69 

**  pratenee , 

LOS 

«  triTialis 

2.20 

Toaair  gnM  ttom  water  ■nadow . . . 
Same,  lecond  mowing •.. 

1.28 
SJ4 

Mean  ef  all  Mielfaea.. ...... 

68.76 

S.66 

0.91 

1346 

10^ 

1.06 

*  There  le  ne  greee  In  IIm  entire  eatalogae  of  graeiee  wbidi  radee  io  much  la  nntritlTe,  e»> 
oeeiiBK to eott and eUmate»aatka  Pea  pratenee er  Keatnekjlilae  graei.   neaWretaUek 
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A  sinular  bat^ess  ihorongli  iovestigalion  was  made  hj  Sobeyen  and 
Bltihausen.  They  also  gathered  ail  the  fipraflsea  at  the  period  of  their 
Uoom  (1856),  and  analyzed  them  in  the  green  state. 


Botanical  name  of  Graai  or  Plant. 

Water. 

Frotfdn. 

Fat. 

Kon.ni. 

ontritive 

aolistott- 

oen. 

Weedy 

fibre. 

Aahea. 

Aorostis  canina  ...,,•., 

71.4 
70.8 
76.9 
66.8 
72.0 
78.1 
72.6 
66.1 
74.8 
78.6 
77.7 
76.1 
68.9. 
62.0 
78.0 

fao 

67.0 
69.6 
66.8 
71.7 
76.2 
68.2 
79.7 
76.4 
76.2 
77.7 
76.0 
76.1 
79.2 
76,1 

82 

8.1 
8.0 
2.7 
2.1 
2.6 
2.1 
3.0 
iA 
%A 
2.0 
2.3 
1.9 
40 
13 
2.8 
32 
3.3 
2.8 
2.6 
2.3 
2.0 
4.3 
42 
3.4 
6.3 
6.0 
6.1 
3.2 
6.2 

0^ 
1.0 
1.0 
0.8 
0^ 
0.8 
0.7 
0.8 
QA 
OJV 

o.a 

0.4 
1.1 
0.8 
0.7 
0.4 
0.8 
0.6 
1.0 
0^ 
0.4 
•  • . 
«•  • 
... 
••• 

11.6 
12.8 
10.1 
12.1 
11.2 
10.9 

lao 

12.6 
10.2 

9.9 

9.6 

9.6 
12.6 
16.4 

a4 

11.6 
11.8 
17.2 
12.7    , 
12.9 
9.6 

a3.6 

9.1  ' 
11.2 

9.7 

8.3 

90 
10.3 
10,7 
10.6 

11.0 

10.6 

7.0 

16.6 

12^.3 

10.4 

11.7 

16.1 

10.1 

12.1 

8.6 

10.1 

13.6 

16.6 

8.8 

12.7 

16.4 

16.3 

14.6 

9.4 

10.7 

13.9 

6.1 

7.8 

8.9 

7.7 

U 

7.2 

M 

6.4 

2.2 

Ami  cfMwpitoea 

•  2.2* 

Alopeoonis  genicnlVtiu 

2.*  ' 

•*         pratensls.  •..•••••••• .. 

2.1 

Anthoxabthnm  odoratnm 

1.6  '- 

▲T^na  pnbftfcenff  ............  ^ ... . 

>1:l- 

Gmofiorat oiistatas. .............  . 

DaetjUa  glomerafta; 

'•2.4  t 

Fetiaoa  pratensis 

1.7  ' 

'\i ' 

O^oerla  flniiana. . ....,,...,«...  ^ . 

Holoos  Innatas 

tJ.4 

Phalarls  arnndinacea 

Poa  pratenae ...•••. 

*•  triTialls 

1.6 

Tritfenm  caninain ................ 

2.1 

AxTbenathemm  aTenaceom 

2.1 

ATtna  flayesoens 

29 

Bromos  mollis 

A2.7 

LoUom  italioam  . .  

•*      perenne •••••..«... 

Pbleam  pratenie 

2.0 

TktibHitm  repens 

17 

•*       filiformis 

lA 

•*       pratenie 

VMaaepinm 

1.8 
1.0   ♦ 

*    eraca 

1.6 

LattiyrOB  pratensis 

13  '' 

L#Qi  eomicalatag ,,, 

1«A 

1.7 

Mean 

72.S 

3.0 

0.7 

11.3 

^  10.8 

IJ 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grass  of  the  English  meadows  appecns  to 
be  somewhat  more  nutritioos  than  that  of  the  Gherman  meadows.  . 

The  average  analysis  of  the  tables,  by  Way  and  Bitthaosen,  represent 
qtdte  accurately  the  composition  of  the  green  forage  of  a  meadow.  For  the 
dry  state,  that  is,  for  meadow  hay^  the  analyses  by  other  authors  is  here 


eopied  from  an  European  work.  In  Keninokj  no  grass  is  superior  to  this  as  a  pastnre  gTMil 
It  if  Tery  mnch  in  fkvor  in  sonthem  Ohio,  whilet  in  northern  and  northeaatera  Ohio  it  is  t^  ■• 
BMios  a  welooma  inhabitant  of  the  p<itar0-fi6ldi.»iCLXPPiB!V% 
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A  compigrisoii  of  theee  aventge  analjsea  of  meadow  hay  wiUi  that  oitky 
Yet  hay,  exhibits  clearly  the  greater  Butritiye  talue  of  the  latter,  based  on 
the  larger  amount  of  ptrotein  contained  in  it  If  both  contained  an  equal 
amount  of  indigestible  woody  fibre,  tjie  proportion  of  their  Taloe  as  faofB^ 
would  be  181  to  10*4 ;  bat  as  it  is,  and  the  olover  hay  containing  a  tomi&- 
what  larger  amount  of  natural  moisture,  its  value  can  at  best  be  estimated 
to  be  but  one«sixth  greater  than  that  of  meadow  hay — ^that  is,  85  to  90  lbs.  of 
good  clover  hay  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  100  lbs.  of  good 
meadow  hay. 

The  remarks  on  clover  hay,  in  regard  to  the  variations  in  the  amount 
of  its  nutritive  substances,  according  to  its  age,  the  time  of  mowings 
manuring,  &c.,  holds  eqxmUy  good  tmtk  reaped  to  meadow  hay.  Yet  one  pe- 
culiar circumstance  is  connected  with  the  latter,  namely,  that  if  it  is 
grazed  repeatedly,  it  does  not,  like  the  clover,  produce  a  smaller  but  a 
larger  crop,  and  this  of  a  better  quality,  according  to  an  analysis  by 
Wolff 

As  to  whether  the  hay  of  the  first  mowing^  or  that  of  the  second^  called  afkr- 
mathj  is  more  nxdrUious^  the  farmers  do  not  agree  in  their  opinions.  Whilis 
in  some  localities  it  is  generally  deemed  less  valuable  than  hay,  othfsis 
hold  it  to  be  decidedly  more  nutritious.    The  chemical  analyses  of  aO^- 
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math  heretofore  made,  and  espeoiaQj  the  following,  by  Karmrpdt^  (9i 
Nicholas,  1858),  seem  to  oon&rm  ^e  opinion  of  the  latter  dass,  sinot 
they  hate  shown  aftermath  to  contain  a  smaller  amount  of  woody  fibre, 
but  a  much  larger  amount  of  protein  substances  and  mineral  salts.  It  h 
also  in  accordance  with  the  tenderness  of  the  stems  of  the  meadow  plants 
at  Ihe  iiimd  the  aftermath  is  cut — ^in  ML 


I 


I 


BqgUtk  Bmj  grass,  Ist  catting. 

••  *•          2d      "      •, 

•*  "          8d      "      ., 

French  Raj  grass,  Ist  catting. 

«  •*          2d      **      ,, 

N  «           3d      "       . , 

Italian  Baj  grass,  Ist  oattiog.. 

*•  "           3d      "      !! 


136 
11-9 
11-9 
11-4 
11-6 
11-4 
10-2 
101 
104 


70 
140 
102 

9-3 
131 
12-2 

7-9 
140 
10*9 


40-8  81-6 


860 
36-9 
41-9 
36'7 
36-6 
65-4 
490 
47-9 


25-3 
26-6 
29-5 


n 

13*8 
14-4 
7-f 


28-6  IM 


280 
19-0 
17-2 
18-3 


^1 

126 


But  when  the  quality  of  aftermath  is  superior  to  that  of  hay,  it  may  bt 
attributad  to  the  more  or  leas  frequent  diowers  at  the  time  when  it  is  cut, 
i^hich  injure  it  While  the  more  hardy  hay  cut  will  not  be  much  injured 
by  a  shower  of  rain  falUpg  during  the  curing  of  it,  aftermath  may  eaailj 
be  Spoiled  by  it,  partly  by  being  soaked,  partly  by  begiiming  to  fennesiL 
Therefore  dry  meadows  will  produce  a  good,  but  wet  ones  generally  an 
inferior  aftermath. 

That  dry,  warm  weather  is  very  desirable  for  curing  hay  and  aftermath, 
ifl  fihowB  by  the  comparative  analyses  of  hay  on  which  several  showers 
had  fallen,  and  of  hay  which  waa  cured  dxuring  dry  weather.  Such  ualy* 
•es  were  instituted  by  Isidore  Pierre,  with  good  meadow  hay  wetted  sev- 
eral times  with  cold  and  warm  water,  and  then  pressed. 

In  100  parts  tf  Of  liaj  moistened  Of  bi^  moistened 

good  baj.  vith  cold  water.  with  warm  water.    ' 

DrjTMbatanoe.... 8010  .                     19  90  15*57 

Protein 876  '                       1-76  2-20 

AAm 0-90  8-98  4-04 

Fkoq>hate^ 0-444  0*270  0*270 

Natron 1*595  1-200  1*480 

Potach 1-258  1160  1120 

Axxx)rding  to  this,  the  amount  of  valuable  substances  which  may  be  ex- 
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traoted  by  water  is  so  large  tliat  the  hay  loses  one-third  of  its  ori^al  yalue, 
and  probably  more,  if  we  consider  the  &ct  that  after  soaking  it  contains  no 
alkaline  salts  or  phosphates,  which  act  a  yery  important  part  in  assimila- 
tion. An  animal  cannot  live  on  such  hnjf  ezdosively.  It  will  prodooe 
disease  and  general  sickness. 

We  have  also  an  analysis  by  Stockhardt^  of  a  hay  crop  raised  near  Tha* 
randy  in  1854,  which  was  left  to  lie  on  ihe  meadow  18  days,  in  alternately 
wet  and  dry  weather.  Another  sample  from  the  same  meadow  was  honsed 
very  diy  within,  three  days.  The  following  analyses  give  a  comparison  of 
both: 

B^OBNTAGB  OOXPOSITION  OF  THX  BUBSTANCS  OF  HAY  FREE  OF  WATEB. 

Lon  oonyisiei 
Ck)od  baj.       Haj  nined  upon.      palOdllm»haj 

noletn  B«Maii068 7.8  U  ZJpmtcmL 

Sogtf 0.71  0.1S  0.6       • 

KoD.  NitrogeoooB  oombinaUons 68.S  49.7  93       ** 

Woodyflbro 511  86.6  M       « 

Ash68 «.l  7.9  9.0       « 


OlOTwhuy 

rained  npoa. 

16  09 

7.50 

LMoakolaUd 
per  100  lbs  ly^. 

9L0         « 

87.M 

ae      • 

15.85 

83        • 

93.98 

100  00 

20.6         « 
47.4    .       « 

lOaO  100.09  19.5        « 

Bitthansen  analyzed  a  sample  of  clover  hay  on  which  rain  hadabo 
fidlen  several  times,  and  which  was  saved  by  being  dried  on  clover  lado. 

Good 
ck>Ter  h*9k 

Wstcr 16.00 

label a04 

Woody  fibre..... 35.95 

Ftoteiti  labsiaoce 14.89 

^ydrate8 of  carbon 36.19 

loaoo 

Assuming  the  most  &vorable  estLmalOi  146  lbs.  of  the  hay  on  wUek 
rain  fell,  are  worth  as  much  as  100  lbs.  wdl  cored  and  housed. 

OTHSB  FOBAGS  PLA17TS. 

There  are  many  other  forage  plants  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  Ken* 
tidn  may  be  made  of  green  rye,  vetches,  green  oats,  com,  lupines,  kala 
and  cabbage,  &:c.,  which  are  used  as  substitutes  when  clover  and  grass  do 
not  suffice,  or  cannot  be  had  at  the  right  time.  Of  what  are  they  com- 
posed ;  what  is  their  value  as  fodder?  These  natjoral  (questions  are  answeied 
in  the  following  table : 
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This  table  shows  the  great  nutritiye  vahie  of  many  fDiage  plants.  Ao- 
oording  to  analyses^  the  grain  and  pulse  plants^  (green  rye,  oats,  yetcheSi 
Inpines),  cut  before  the  beads  are  formed,  and  also  the  kale  plants,  (rape, 
green  kale),  mns^  at  least,  hay^  ais  mueh  nutritiye  yalne  as  doyer,  at  the 
beginning  of  blooming.  This  oottdosion  is  yery  eyident  to  eyery  £armer| 
flrom  his  own  ezperieno^ 

It  is  an  interesting  &ot^  established  by  Bitthans^'s  analyses  of  Inzn- 
rient  and  stunted  young  grain  plants,  namely :  that  the  dark-green,  yigor- 
ous  forage  plants  possess  more  nutritiye  power  than  the  pale  and  stunted 
ones.  Liberal  manuring  and  cultiyation,  therefore,  will  not  only  increase 
the  quantity,  but  also,  improye  the  quality^  of  green  foddar. 

While  doyer,  meadow  grasses,  oats,  green  rape,  fodder  kale,  green 
yetches  and  lupines,  eadi  present  a  perfect  fodder,  since  they  costain,  in 
a  certain  quantity  of  digestible  matter,  destitute  of  nitrogen,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  protein  necessary  for  animal  life  and  its  practical  purposes,  may 
be  wholly  consumed,  and  require,  except  in  special  cases,  no  admixture 
of  any  other  feeding  material  This  can  not  be  said  of  com  fodder,  ao 
accurate  analysis  of  which  is  also  giyen  in  Ihe  table.  According  to  analy- 
ses, com  contains  too  little  nitrogen ;  it  contains,  mostly,  in  10  parts  of 
non-nitrogenous  matter  only  1  part  of  protein,  while  cloyer,  or  yetches, 
possesses  from  2  to  8  parta  When,  therefore,  a  milch  cow  does  quite  well 
OB  doyer  alone,  ebe  will,  if  fed  on  green  com  alone,  lack  plastic  nutritiye 
Matter,  which  she  can  equidiise  only  by  consuming  an  abnormal  yolumo^ 
L  e.,  bjr  an  immediate  useless  secretion  of  half  the  amount  of  sugar  and 
dextrine  contained  in  com.  But  it  will  be  difficulty  if  not  altogether  im- 
possible, for  a  cow  to  consume  twice  or  thrice  as  much  fodder  as  she  gen- 
erally eats.  If  she  cannot  consume  such  a  quantity,  her  production  of 
milk  and  meat,  and  her  strength  will  soon  be  reduced  to  its  minimum,  if 
she  feeds  on  com  alone.  At  all  eyents,  the  feeding  on  com  alone  is 
wasteful 

7%is  may  be  avoided,  when  the  daily  rations  of  the  ammals  consist 
ooly  one-half  of  corn,  an4  the  other  half  of  good  green  doyer  or  yetch 
fodder.  If  this  is  not  to  be  had,  eyery  full  adult  animal  requires,  daily,  a 
pedc  (German  peck)  of  bean  meal  or  pulyerized  oil  cake,  for  a  dry  admix- 
ture. Under  these  conditions,  com  becomes  a  most  exceUent  fodder  for 
mildi  COW& 

For  raising  com,  the  early  yarieties  are  commended  by  many,  such  as 
the  Redish  and  Ui^r  Austrian  corn.  They  are  said  to  yield  better  cn^ 
than  the  late  American  yarieties,  if  the  former  are  cut  and  fed  to  aninuds 
two  and  a  half  months  after  planting,  or  before  the  middle  of  August 
Bgjt  I  cannot  accede  to  this  opinion,  for  a  comparatiye  analysis  which  I 
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instituted  this  year  witli  two  samples  of  com,  grown  side  by  side  of  each 
other,  on  the  same  field|  at  Salzmnende,  and  planted  on  the  same  day, 
showed  the  following  lesolts : 

QBXEN  COBN,  OUT  AJTKB  BLOOMUCa,  OIC  THE  IOtH  OP  SEPTEMBEB,  1862, 
AVt  THE  WHOLE  PLAITT  ANALYZED. 

Amer  CorxL    Hnngtr.  Corn. 

Wftter '. 87.U  86.36 

Pat  and  wax 0.41  0.81 

Protein  nOwtaoMa.. • 1.45  0.9^ 

Sagar 0^  1.01 

Starch tM  128 

Woodj  fibre 2.77  2.07 

Orgaoie  acids  and  anknown  Don-aitrogeooaa  awabJaatJoiii^ . . .      3^  4^ 

ABhea 1.84  1.24 

100.00  100.00 

Ph>portioa  of  natritlTe  matter l-U^.S  1:9.6 

Thus  the  economical  yalne  of  both  samples  was  nearly  equal,  and  the 
value  of  the  whole  crop,  therefore,  proportionate  to  its  amount 

But  the  parcel  of  ground  planted  in  American  com  yielded  at  least  one- 
third  more  of  green  fodder  than  the  paioel  of  the  same  area,  planted  in 
Hungarian  com. 

STRAW  AKD  OHAPP  OP  KITE  GBAHT. 

Although  these  productions  are  far  less  nutritious  than  the  forage  plants 
already  described,  yet  they  are  of  some  importance,  since  there  still  are 
many  farms  where  oattle  da  not  receive  any  other  food  during  the  winter 
but  straw  and  chaf^  L  e.,  where  the  farmer  is  satisfied  if  it  brings  them 
barely  alive  throqgh  the  winter, 

Ifc  is  true,  oattle  may  be  kept  alive  on  straw  and  a  few  turnips,  but  that 
is  all ;  tor  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  animal  to  produce  any  thitig,  or 
to  be  used  for  any  purpose.  Tlus  may  be  proved  best  by  a  chemical-phy- 
siological ezattiination  of  such  forage  substances,  and  is  proposed  here  to 
be  submitted  fbr  an  examination  for  the  benefit  of  those  cattle  raisers  who, 
still  adhering  to  the  andenl  custom,  will  not  acknowledge  that  straw  oo* 
oupies  a  low  place  among  the  forage  substances. 
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Oonsiderable  differenoes  are  obseryed  in  the  xesnlts  of  the  varioiiB  analj- 
ies  of  Btraw,  and  also  in  the  nutritiTe  effect.  This  may  partly  be  vtr 
plained: 
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Ist    By  the  different  natoie  of  the  straw,  in  respect  to  its  kind  and  ybt 
riety. 

2d.  By  the  larger  or  smaller  amonnt  of  grains  remaining  in  the  ears  in 
tiireshing. 

Sd.  By  the  more  or  less  perfect  separation  of  the  more  nutritions  chatf 
and  blades  from  the  ears  in  threshing. 

4tlL  By  the  yarying  state  of  matmrity  of  the  straw ;  the  riper  it  is,  and 
the  longer  it  stands  before  it  is  mown,  l&e  less  nutritious  it  will  be. 

6th.  By  the  fact  that  the  straw  of  summer  crops  is  one-fourth  move 
nutritious  and  valuable  than  that  of  winter  crops. 

6tb*  By  the  condition  of  the  weather ;  whether  it  is  housed  dry  or 
njioist* 

7th.  By  the  condition  of  the  land  on  which  it  grew :  a  well  manured, 
powerful  field  produces  a  more  nutritious  straw. 

8th*  By  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  grasses  intermixed  with  it  and 
grown  among  the  crop.  Straw  intermixed  with  a  large  amount  of  young 
clover,  may  prove  twice  as  nutritious  as  otherwise. 

As  to  the  kind  of  straw,  that  oi  summer  barley  and  oats  is  deemed  the 
most  valuable  for  feeding  purposes,  which  is  also  in  accordance  with  ih% 
analyse&  The  next  is  that  of  summer  wheat  and  winter  barley ;  that  of 
winter  wheat  is  inferior,  and  rye  straw  has  the  least  value  of  all.  But  this  rule 
is  sometimes  subject  to  exceptions  in  special  cases :  thus  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  rye  straw  is  better  than  oat  straw  of  the  same  season,  and  con- 
tains more  protein  substances. 

Chaff  contains  less  woody  fibre,  and  decidedly  more  protein  substances 
and  mineral  salts.  The  proportion  of  the  nutritive  substances  in  it  i% 
therefore,  as  1  to  9,  which  makes  it  a  tolerable  fodder  for  cattle.  In  bi^ 
eoonomical  point  of  view,  one  part  of  hay  is  equal  to  two  parts  of  cha£^ 
and  to  three  parts  of  straw. 

Stiraw  and  chaff  contain  but  little  fatty  maUer^  on  an  average  hardly 
BK^e  than  one  per  cent,  except  oat  straw,  which  has  three  per  cent  of 
fiUly  substances. 

What  nutritive  valua  has  itray^  m  general  /  If  we  were  to  answer  this 
question  according  to  these  analyses,  and  if  we  would  base  our  calculation 
upon  the  2*6  per  cent  of  {Mcotein  and  81*6  per  cent  of  soluble  non-nitro- 
ganous  combinations  in  straw,  it  would  be  very  simple,  but  the  result 
would  not  be  reliable,  for  it  would  be  too  favorable  in  comparison  with 
the  experiences  of  farmers,  and  i^t  would  not  agree  with  the  more  recent 
investigations  of  the  digestibility  and  the  nutritive  value  of  the  various 
owatitnents  of  straw* 

We  know  tiiat  a  large  portion  of  this  81*6  per  cent  of  soluble  non- 
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nitrogenous  oombinadons  has  no  nutritiTe  yalae  at  all,  and  that  a  no  leap 
.  considerable  portion  of  45  per  oent  of  woody  fibre,  which  were  considered 
insoluble  and  indigestible,  according  to  our  former  analytical  methods,  an 
AOtoallj  dissolved  by  the  digestive  juices  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

According  to  investigations  as  yet  veiy  limited,  the  amount  of  vxjriKtem 
non-nitrogenous  constitueots  of  straw  varies  between  \\o\ot  three  con- 
stituents proved  soluble  by  analysis ;  it|  therefore,  amounts  to  10  to  16  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  straw,  and  only  16  to  20  per  cent  remain  for  the 
category  of  sugar,  being  of  nutritive  value. 

As  to  whether  the  2*6  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  substances  found  by  sum- 
mary analysis  lAust  be  reduced  at  the  same  rate,  is  not  stated  as  yet ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  those  nitrogenous  substances  calculated  by  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  approximate  more  the  constitution  of  the  pure  nutritive  pro- 
tein matter,  and  are,  at  most,  to  ^  of  their  amount  intermixed  with  worths 
less  nitrates,  ammoniacal  salts,  alkalies,  chlorophyll,  and  wholly  indiges- 
tible particles  of  protein.  Id  any  other  fodder,  except  straw,  this  worth- 
less portion  must  be  of  another  proportion,  because  the  amount  of  hetero- 
genous nitrogenous  substances  is  different  in  every  kind  of  fodder. 
Besides,  any  fodder  containing  much  woody  fibre  produces  excrements 
containing  different  amounts  of  protein  matter,  which  could  not  be  the 
case,  if  the  nitrogenous  substances  in  every  kind  of  fodder  were  digestible 
in  an  equal  degree.  Tet  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  their  propor- 
tions, and  it  will  require  yet  much  labor  and  investigation  before  we  can 
determine  what  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  every  one  of  th6 
principal  kinds  of  fodder  has  no  nutritive  effect 

As  to  the  analytical  amount  of  woody  fibre,  the  recently  established  hc^ 
that  a  portion  of  it  is  digestible  is  &r  from  being  satisfactory.  We  must 
also  know  the  nature  of  the  combinations  originating  from  the  digestion 
of  the  woody  fibre,  and  their  nutritive  value.  It  is  believed  by  soknc  that 
the  substances  resulting  therefrom  probably  are  of  a  saccharine  nature ; 
but  they  may  perhaps  be  sabstances  similar  to  those  which  are  found  in 
the  analytical  column  of  the  soluble  non-nitrogenous  combinations,  and 
have,  as  before  stated,  no  nutritive  value  #t  alL 

By  these  remarks  every  one  must  see  how  little  light  the  above  analyses 
of  straw  give  us  in  respect  to  the  actual  nutrithre  value  of  straw ;  nay,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  analyses  of  no  other  fodder  have  fdrnished  so  nVi- 
satisfactory  results  as  those  of  straw  and  similar  productions  containing 
much  woody  fibre.  Accordingly  these  toalyses  of  straw  have  not  de§N^ 
mined  anything  positively  bat  that,  in  general,  straw  is  a  fodder  containing 
bat  a  small  amount  of  prote'ia,  and  will  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  protein  xft 
any  productive  animal  fed  with  it  exelosivdy.  A  mileh  cow,  for  kistaace, 
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in  Older  to  obtain  her  daily  requisite  amoant  of  2^^  lbs.  of  proteia,  wonld 
have  to  consume  about  100  lbs.  of  straw,  which  is  impossible  for  her  to  do ; 
and  even  if  she  could  do  it,  this  method  of  feeding  would  be  objectionable 
eoonomicallj,  for  it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  non-nitrogenous  nutritive 
matter  because  no  animal  will,  for  any  length  of  time,  assimilate  12  parts, 
but  7  to  8  parts  only  of  the  latter  to  every  1  part  of  protein.  The  remaining 
4  parts  of  so-called  hydrates  of  carbon  may  be  made  useM  only,  if  a  food 
rich  in  protein  (oil-cakes,  pulse,  bran,  clover  hay,  &a)  is  mixed  to  straw. 

According  to  these  views  of  the  nutritive  value  of  any  substance,  the 
physiological  value  of  straw  is  wholly  dependent  upon  other  incidental 
substances  constituting  the  ration  of  an  animal 
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MICROSCOPIC  BESEABCHES: 

Heauiiing  in  the  discovery  of  what  appears  to  be  the  Qmse  of  ihe  so-caUed 
'    BUghit  in  AppU^  Pear  and  Quince  Irees;  and  ihe  Deoay  in  their  Fhdt^  Ac 


BY  J.  H.  SALISBtJBT,  ILD.,  AlTD  0.  B.  BALISBURT. 


Commeruxmmt  and  Progress. — ^During  the  summer  of  1862  the  blight 
began  to  affect  the  apple,  pear  aod  quince  trees  in  Central  Ohio,  about  the 
12th  of  June.  It  made  its  appearance  suddenly,  after  warm  moist  wea- 
ther. Its  invasion  and  progress  was  identical  with  the  attack  of  blight 
which  was  so  destructive  to  apple,  pear  and  quince  trees  in  1847  and  '48, 
throughout  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  At  different  elevations,  the 
trees  were  affected  in  different  degrees.  Generally  on,  and,  for  a  short 
distance,  above  the  third  terrace  from  the  stream  bottoms — which  corre- 
spends  with  the  line  of  suspended  stationary  vapors  and  fogs — the  trees 
were  much  more  affected  than  at  higher  or  lower  levels.*  Some  trees  in 
an  orchard  wotdd  be  affected  much  more  than  others  adjacent  on  the  same 
level.  Often  the  more  thrifty  trees  and  most  vigorous  sprouts,  would  be 
the  ones  the  most  invaded.  Sometimes  twigs  and  limbs  would  commence 
dying  at  their  extremities,  and  this  death  would  gradually  advance  towards 
the  base  of  the  limb,  always  advancing  faster  in  the  layer  of  new  soft 
wood  and  bark  (cambium)  than  in  the  more  solid  heart  wood.  At  other 
times  the  death  would  commence  in  the  middle  of  a  limb— often  several 
feet  from  its  extremity— killing  the  new  wood  and  bark  first,  and  grad- 
ually advance  from  the  point  of  starting,  up  and  down  the  limb,  leaving 
the  heart  wood  sufficiently  alive  to  communicate,  for  weeks,  sap  enough 

*  In  oar  examination  of  rich  peatj,  wet  low  gronnds  and  bogs,  with  the  Tiew  of  determln- 
iof  the  charaeter  of  the  malarioos  matters  produced  by  them  and  elevated  in  the  fogs  and 
night  yapors  rising  therefrom,  we  found  the  fungus,  wliich  is  the  cause  of  the  apple,  pear  and 
quince  blight,  Ac,  growing  luxuriantly  on  and  in  the  peculiar,  palmelloid,  algoid  growths,  that 
are  so  prolific  upon  the  broken-up  sod  and  surface  of  rich  bogs.  (These  palmelloid  growths, 
with  their  parasitic  fungus,  will  be  fully  described  in  a  paper,  which  will  soon  be  ready,  on  the 
Cause  of  Intermittent  Fevers,  Ac.)  The  occurrence  of  the  apple,  pear  and  quince  tree  blight- 
Aingus,  BO  abundantly  in  positions  where  their  spores  are  liable  to  be  elevated  in  every  rising 
fog  or  night  vapor,  and  the  ftirther  fact,  that  trees  are  more  affected  with  blight  along  the  line 
of  elevation  described  by  the  stationary  night  and  morning  vapors,  points  strongly  to  the  boggy 
grofiDds  at  one  source  of  this  destmetive  ftingvs. 
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past  iht  diseised  and  dead  suifaoQ  rim,  to  support  the  vitality  of  the  ex- 
tremity. In  other  ioBtanceB,  a  surface-patob,  merely,  oa  the  side  of  the 
limb,  would  die.  This  disease  progrei^sed  till  about  the  first  of  Augusti 
when  its  advance  seemed  to  be  cheeked  by  the  tissues  of  the  young  wood 
becoming  too  firm  for  the  further  invasion  of  the  fhngus. 

In  our  office  yard  were  several  apple  trees  affected  with  the  blight 
We  seleqted  several  limbs  for  observation,  which  began  to  die  near  where 
the  spring's  growth  commenced.  These  limbs  were  first  affected  between 
the  12th  and  15th  of  June.  Death  gradually  advanced  both  towards  the 
base  and  extremities  of  the  limbs,  till  on  July  14th  the  limbs  were  all  dead 
to  their  extiemitieB.  July  I6th,  cut  off  the  limbp  for  dissection  and  micros- 
copic examination.  Found  the  entire  limbS|  through  and  through,  at  tl^e 
point  where  the  blight  commenced,  filled  with  the  mycelium  of  a  peculiar 
fungus.  The  threads  wound  around  in  every  direction  among  the  woody 
cells ;  and  where  there  were  intercellular  spaoeS|  these  weoe  filled  wi^ 
the  moniliform  threads,  fig.  8,  Lignograph  A.*  In  passing  up  ot  down  the 
limbs,  the  same  appearance  was  presented,  save  that  the  fungus  was  more 
and  more  confined  to  the  new  layer  of  wood  as  you  departed  from  the 
point  of  attack.  For  several  inches  beyond  (in  the  tender,  rapidly  grow- 
ing twigs),  where  the  limbs  were  not  actually  dead,  dead  Unes,  the  size 
of  a  knitting-kneedle,  extended  in  the  sofl  viscid,  gelatinous  matter  (cam- 
bium), which  was  to  form  the  new  annual  layers  of  wood  and  bark. 
Along  these  dead  lines  could  be  traced  the  moniliform  threads,  snaking 
their  way  among  the  cells. 

Fig.  1,  Lignograph  B,  represents  a  portion  of  a  transverse  section  of  the 
limb  of  an  apple  tree,  affected  with  blight  This  section  was  taken  about 
i  inch  from  the  live  portion,  it  will  be  seen  that- here  the  young  plants 
are  making  rapid  headway  among  the  cells.  In  the  center  of  tUs  slice  is 
an  intereelluliur  space,  filled  with  short  moniKform  threads. 

Figs.  8  and  6,  Lignograph  C,  represents  a  portion  of  the  moniliform  fila- 
ments in  ^  part  of  the  limb  that  had  been  dead  since  June  16.  This  por- 
tion of  the  branch  was  much  shrunken;  and  in  liie  intercellular  spaees 
and  between  the  cells,  occur  these  moniliform  (mycelium)  threads,  winding 
about  and  knit  together  in  various  ways.  ^ 

Fig.  6,  Lignograph  D,  a  longitudinal  section  of  wood  immediately  be- 
neath the  bark ;  showing  short  moniliform  threads  in  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  vessels. 

Figs.  2,  4  and  7  (Lignographs  B,  C  and  D),  fungoid  filaments  found  In 

a  single  intercellular  space  of  the  wood  of  a  dead  twig.    Fig.  4  represents 

the  same  spedes  as  figs.  8,  6  and  6.    Figs.  2  and  7  r^resent  fungi  that  we 

ibave  found  only  in  portions  of  twigs  that  have  been  some  three  weeks '<!)r 

J"'*'     ■      ■     *       '  '      ;    ■'        '    *■  : ■    <*     ^0, 

^  Tk«  LigBQgnpha  or  •Bfrariagt  will  b«  ftmnd  oo  pagw  478  lo  47t. 
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more  dead.  They  are  probably  the  consequence  instead  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease — being  developed  only  from  dead  and  decaying  tissues.  Fig. 
1  is  very  peculiar,  from  the  fact,  that  each  cell  sends  ofi  lateral  hairs,  giv- 
ing it  a  barbed  appearance.  This  fringus  occurs  in  tufts  in  the  interstices 
of  the  wood  that  has  been  dead  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  is  accom- 
panied, so  far  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  fangus  represented  by  fig  2, 
Lignograph  B. 

In  the  blighted  quince  twigs  are  found  the  same  moniliform  threads 
seen  at  figs.  8,  4,  5  and  6,  and  a  fungus  that  resembles  fig;  2,  in  the  apple. 
The  blight  produced  most  of  its  ravages,  in  its  attacks  on  the  trees,  from 
the  12th  of  June  to  the  16th  of  July.  From  the  16th  of  July  to  the  Isl 
of  August,  its  progress  was  slight  From  the  1st  of  August  forward,  the 
trees  improved.  The  fruit  was  attacked  first  when  about  the  size  of  a 
ha2sel-nut,  destroying  much  of  it  It  was  again  attacked  when  about  half 
grown ;  and,  finally,  again  as  the  iniit  was  maturing,  destroying  a  large 
portion  of  the  crop. 

BsSOBIFTIOSr  OF  THE  ApPLE,  PsAB  AND  QuiKCS  BUGHT  FUNGUa. 

{J^haerotheca  Pyrus^  Salisb.) 

It  would  seem  highly  probable  to  those  who  had  not  carefully  explored 
&e  field,  that  the  fungus  («S.  Pyrus)  which  causes  the  blight  in  the  apple, 
pear  and  quince  trees,  &o.,  might  with  propriety  be  arranged  under  two 
different  and  well  marked  species.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  subject, 
however,  affords  satisfactory  evidence  that  these  variations  are  only  the 
different  stages  in  the  development  of  the  same  spedes,  modified  perhaps 
somewhat  by  the  varying  states  of  the  bodies  on  which  it  grows,  and  the 
Tarying  meteorological  conditions  to  whieh  it  is  subject  at  different  periods 
of  the  season.  As  long  as  the  tissues,  in  and  on  which  it  grows,  continue 
•oft  and  tender,  and  filled  with  nutritive  juices,  it  appears  to  have  a  ten- 
denqr  to  be  developed  in  the  form  and  to  produce  the  kind  of  fertile 
threads  seen  at  figs.  18  and  20,  Lignographs  E  and  F,  and  Qgs.  86,  88,  89 
and  48,  Lignographs  G,  H  and  L  These  threads  emanate  usually  from 
discs  or  perithecia,  like  those  seen  at  figs.  29,  84,  46,  46  and  47,  Ligno- 
.  graphs  K,  L,  M,  N,  0.  This  is  the  form  which  is  presented  when  the  plant 
is  developed  upon  the  rich,  juicy,  decaying  fruits.  After  the  fruit  is 
somewhat  advanced  in  decay,  or  becomes  dry,  and  in  the  twigs  and  leaves 
titer  their  cambium  ud  parenchyma  begin  to  harden,  and  the  nutritive 
juices  are  diminished,  the  filaments  pass  to  wother  stage  oC  development^ 
teen  at  figs.  24,  26,  40,  41,  42  and  43,  Lignographs  P,  G,  Q.  The  fertUe 
thzeads  and  the  lines  and  masses  of  spores^  in  size,  shi^  and  arrangment^ 
\  quite  a  di£EMceat  appearanoe  from  those  produoed  when  the  tissoM 
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are  Buooulenti  soft,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  nutritive  materials.  It 
IB  thus  seen  to  have  two  different  and  well  marked  modes  of  fruiting,  and 
several  different  forms  of  sporidia.  (Figs.  24, 40, 41, 48  and  48  to  68,  Ligno- 
graphs  P.  Q,  N,  I,  0,  R) 

This  plant  is  strictly  a  parisitio  fungus,  that  affects  organic  tissues;  and 
appears  to  be  poisonous  both  to  plants  and  animals.  Its  sporidia  are  often 
inhaled  in  large  quantities  during  its  period  of  rapid  reproductive  develop- 
ment; and  frequently  the  expectorated  sporidia  are  found  vegetating.  That 
the  inhaled  sporidia  produce  more  or  less  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  mu- 
cous membrane  is  quite  probable,  from  the  &et  that  in  walking  over  rich 
boggy  grounds,  where  the  surface  is  more  or  less  broken,  exposing  the 
fresh  peaty  soil,  especially  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and 
September;  or  in  passing,  in  the  morning  or  evening,  over  positions  where 
hang  the  vapors  from  boggy  localities,  the  &uces,  throat,  and  pulmonary 
membrane  becomes  dry,  feverish  and  congested,  which  lasts  often  for  hours 
after  removal  from  continued  contact  with  the  exciting  cause ;  and  from 
the  further  fact  that  the  expectorated  mucus,  after  leaving  such  localitiefl, 
is  found  filled  with  the  sporidia  of  this  fungus. 

This  fungus  belongs  to  the  group  Ascomycetes,  to  the  order  Frisporia- 
cei,  and  the  genus  Sphssrotheca;  for  a  description  of  which,  see  the  paper 
on  th6  Cause  of  the  Blister  and  Curl  in  Peach  Leaves,  &c.  This  species 
resembles,  and  mi^  be  found  to  belong  to  the  peach  fungus  {JS,  Persica) ; 
but  as  there  appears,  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation,  to  be  specific  differ- 
ences, and  not  finding  it  within  our  range  of  reading  described,  we  name 
it  after  the  generic  name  of  the  fiunily  of  plants  it  so  much  affect^ — the 
&  Pyrm. 

This  fungus  resembles,  somewhat,  species  arranged  under  the  genera 
Sparochisma  and  Bhocamia^  which  belong  to  the  group  Coniomycetes^  and  the 
order  Phragmotrichium.  There  are,  however,  many  marked  peculiarities 
about  this  plant  that  separate  it  from  those  of  the  Coniomycetous^  and  unite 
it  with  those  of  the  Aacomycetozcs- group. 

One  species  of  t^xnvchiama^  the  JSL  Spilocaea^  affects  apples,  forming  the 
black  specks  on  their  surface,  which  are  occasionally  so  numerous  as  to 
make  them  unsalable.  In  producing  blight,  the  sporidii^  begin  to  develop 
in  the  softi  viscid  layer  of  cambium,  and  follows  the  vessels  up  and  down, 
from  the  point  of  starting.  As  fast  as  the  mycelium  progresses,  death 
ensues.  Figs.  14  and  20,  Ligoographs  E  and  F,  and  figs.  24,  26,  29,  34^ 
35,  42,  43,  46,  46  and  47,  Ligpographs  P,  G,  K,  L,  Q,  M,  0  and  N,  repre- 
sent the  usual  forms  presented  by  this  fungus  at  different  stages.  The 
fertile  threads  and  lines  and  masses  of  spores  seen  at  figs.  24,  25,  40,  43, 
ifc^  Lignographs,  P,  Gr,  &a,  appear  on  the  dead  leaves  and  twigs,  like  a 
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flue  dark  brown  or  black  carbonized  dost  So  imperceptible  is  it  tbat  it 
IB  with  difficulty  diiscoyered  to  be  a  plant  at  alL  Whererer  Ae  myce- 
lium and  fertile  threads  appear,  the  tissues  die,  and  become  carbonized 
and  black ;  espedally  is  this  the  case  with  teavea  Hgs.  29  and  30,  lig- 
nograph  El,  rep^i'esent  an  early  stage  in  the  development  t>f  the  fertile 
threads  from  the  discs  or  perithecia. 

The  yarious  forms  and  groupings  of  sporidia  are  represented  at  figs.  20 
and  21,  Lignograph  P,  and  figs.  24,  26, 26,  27,  28,  81,  82,  40,  41,  42,  48, 
and  from  48  to  68,  Lignographs  P,  G,  K,  Q,  J,  N.  O  and  B. 

Pig.  82  represents  a  paraphysis  bearing  upon  its  summit  spores. 

Pig.  24  hf  represent  young  asci. 

Pigs.  88  and  89  represent  portions  of  the  fertile  filaments  of  the  plant, 
seen  at  fig.  24. 

Pig.  11,  Lignograph  E,  represents  the  mycelium  of  the  fbngos,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  cambium  of  the  limbs  which  it  attacks.  Decay  follows  dose 
on  the  advance  of  the  mycelium,  which  runs  along  in  lines  in  the  direction 
of  the  new  woody  fibers. 

Pigs.  8,  9, 10, 12, 18, 14,  Lignographs  S  and  E,  and  fig.  42 1^  Lignograph 
Q,  represent  most  of  the  forms  of  fertile  threads  on  the  branchea  Occa- 
sionally fertile  moniliform  lines  of  spores,  like  those  seen  at  flga  8  and  14^ 
Lignographs  S  and  E,  may  be  seen  on  them  and  the  tender  leaves  in  June 
and  July,  during  the  rapid  deposit  of  woody  matter  and  the  abundant 
supply  of  nutritive  juices. 

Pig.  8,  Lignograph  S,  and  figs.  40  and  41,  and  hy  I  and  «,  fig.  42,  Ligno- 
graph E,  represent  masses  and  lines  of  sporidia,  which  are  developed  eitiier 
on  or  in  the  course  of  the  fertile  threads.    The  mass,  fig.  41,  is  vegetating. 

Pig.  42  represents  the  mycelium  and  fertile  threads  of  the  S.  JF^rua^ 
irom  a  brandi  of  a  quince  tree;  and  fige'.  40,  41,  48,  and  ty  fig.  42,  the  fer- 
tile threads  running  into  lines  and  masses  of  sporidia.  Pigs.  46,  46  and 
47,  Lignographs  M,  "S  and  0,  represent  the  appearance  of  the  discs  or 
Perithecia,  under  the  cuticle,  from  which  emanate  the  fertile  breads,  and 
tiiie  various  forms  of  sporidia,  figs.  48,  49,  60,  61,  62,  66  and  68,  Ligno- 
graphs J,  N  and  B.  The  other  forms  and  arrangements  of  spores  are  seen 
at  figs.  68,  64,  66  and  67.  He  spores,  40, 41  and  48,  and  ef,  e,  7,  A,  \k  and 
2^  fig.  42;  are  produced  on  the  fertile  threads,  above  the  surface,  and  which 
are  believed  to  be  connected  directly  with  the  mycelium,  without  the  in- 
termediate Perithaceia,  figs.  46,  46  and  47.  In  the  Perithaceia,  die  fbnna- 
tion  of  fertile  threads  and  asci  and  sporidia,  commences  at  the  center  and 
most  depressed  portion,  as  seen  at  fig.  46,  and  gradually  fill  up  and  occui^ 
Ibe  whole  concavity  with  fertile  threads.  In  the  perithecium  (fig.  47)  no 
fertile  threads  are  yet  seen  protruding  above  the  IkL  Fig.  42/  are  ek»- 
gated,  oval  sporidia;  m,  in,  m,  fig.  42,  are  a  dais  of  yellowishi  quite 
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refinactiye  bodies,  that  oontaio  smaller  cdls  of  the  same  nature.  Fig.  42  «^ 
are  highly  refractive,  transparent,  spherical  spores,  form  a  beautiful  species 
of  pencilUum,  that  is,  the  yeast  plant  of  the  decaying  quince  £ruit  Pig. 
42,  t;  fertile  threads  attached  to  ^e  mycelium. 

The  mycelium,  during  the  early  stages  of  decay,  is  transparent;  in  more 
adyanced  stages  it  becomes  a  dirty,  greenish  tnoim,  and  in  still  more 
•dranced  conditions  a  brownish  black,  at  which  stage  the  decayed  flesh  of 
the  fruit  becomes  either  dark  brown  ojf  black.  Yery  o&^i  there  can  be*QO 
connection  traced  between  the  masses  and  lines  of  spores,  figs.  40,  41,  4S| 
and  dy  e^  ffykj  i  and  l^  fig.  42,  and  the  fertile  threads  or  mycelium.  They 
are  often  found  attached  to  the  hairs  of  the  fruit  branchea 

The  sporidia  begin  to  y^etate  in  the  cambium  (new  wood  and  barli^^  of 
tke  more  recent,  tender,  and  silialler  limbs  early  in  June.  This  takes  place 
often  some  distance  from  the  extremity,  but  more  often  at  or  near  the 
extremity.  At  first  a  dead  patch  (m  the  side  of  the  limb,  of  an  oblong 
shiqpe,  or  a  dead  rim  round  the  limb  is  noticed.  On  making  a  section 
through  the  limb,  early  in  the  disease,  the  newly  formed  layers  of  wood 
and  bark  only  are  found  dead ;  while  the  heart  wood  remains  aliye,  fire- 
quently  for.  seyeral  weeks,  through  which  the  nutrient  juices  pass  to,  and 
presenre  yitality  in  the  extremity  of  the  branch.  At  this  stage  there  are 
seldom  found  any  fertile  or  sterik  threads  upon  the  surfiEU>e.  I^  howeyeri 
the  outside  bark  be  remoyed,  dead  lines  will  be  seen  running  along  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibers,  in  the  cambium;  and  in  these  dead  lines  and 
patches,  and  eyen  in  adyance  of  them,  will  be  found  the  minute  filaments 
of  the  mycelium  seen  at  fig.  11,  winding  about  among  the  cells. 

This  flmgus  attacks  the  quince,  pear  and  apple  fruit  at  all  stages  of  its 
growth.  In  the  former,  the  first  attack  is  when  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
J^iMel^tU.  MuQb  of  the  fruit  decays  when  it  is  from  one*third  to  one-half 
grown,  and  still  more  as  the  firuit  is  maturing.  When  the  fungus  once 
begins  to  deyelop  in  the  mature  fruit,  it  grows  luxuriantly,  and  decay 
follows  close  the  adyance  of  the  mycelium.  In  the  early  stages  of  deyd* 
opment,  and  also  when  excluded  from  the  air,  the  sporidia  and  fertile 
threads  are  white  and  transparent  As  they  adyance  toward  maturity, 
they  become  darker  and  darker ;  till  finally,  in  mass,  by  reflected  light, 
they  appear  a  dark  brownish  black.  Singly,  and  by  transmitted  light, 
they  appear  a  dark  yellowish  brown.  The  fertile  threads  grow  by  puUu- 
lation.  The  spores  40,  41,  43  and  Jb,  1  and  d^  fig.  42,  are  produced  on  the 
jl9rtile  threads  that  rise  aboye  Uie  surfistoe,  whilst  the  q>ores,  48,  49,  60,  61, 
6S,  65,  and  58,  are  produced  firom  fertile  threads  arising  from  discs  or 
perithaecia. 

Fig.  20,  Lignograph  F.,  represents  one  form  of  the  fertile  threads  of 
Um^  fhngus  that  attacks  the  apple-fruit    It  resembles  that  which  attaoka 
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peach  leaves  and  the  peach  fraii  Whereyer  it  attacks  t^e  apple,  it  pio^ 
duces  decay  as  &st  as  the  mycelium  adyanoea.  It  is  not  usual  for  the 
fertile  threads  to  appear.  Generally,  the  plants  in  the  apple-fruit  consist 
only  of  my celia ;  especially  while  the  apple  hangs  on  the  tree.  The  apple- 
fruit,  like  the  peach,  is  attacked  and  injured  most  by  this  fungus,  just 
previous,  and  at  the  period  of  ripening.  In  1862,  it  destroyed  in  Ohio  a 
large  portion  of  the  apple  crop,  many  of  them  decaying  and  falling  before 
thdy  were  fully  matured.  Fig.  23,  Lign.  B,  represents  a  body  which  often 
oocurs  in  the  flesh  of  the  fruit 

Fig.  22,  Lignograph  B,  represents  the  mycelium,  when  it  occurs  in  the 
fhui  It  is  very  rugged  and  luxuriant  in  appearance,  and  extends  through 
all  parts  of  the  fruit  affected.  The  decay  advances  as  rapidly  as  progres- 
ses this  mycelium.  Where  the  trees  are  affected  with  blight,  the  fruit  on 
such  trees  is  sure  to.  be  affected,  more  or  less,  with  this  fungus;  either 
when  green,  or  just  before  and  at  its  maturity.  The  apple-fruit  is  liable 
to  be  attacked  with  this  fungus  at  all  stages  of  its  development  Often 
from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  the  crop,  and  sometimes  a  greater  propor> 
tion,  is  destroyed  during  the  month  of  June  and  the  early  part  of  July. 
When  the  fruit  survives  this  period,  it  seldom  decays  much  till  it  is  ap- 
proaching maturity,  when  it  again  is  attacked  and  often  decays  rapidly 
and  prematurely,  in  large  quantities.  The  next  period  of  attack  is  after 
it  is  picked  and  laid  away  for  fall  and  winter  use.  At  this  period,  the 
fungus  is  particularly  luxuriant  and  destructive.  The  appearance  of  the 
mycelium  in  the  fruit  is  seen  in  fig.  22,  Lign.  B.  It  is  peculiarly  rugged 
and  rapid  in  growth,  decay  keeping  pace  with  its  advance. 

Figs.  20, 12, 14:,  Lign.  E  and  F,  and  figs.  40, 41  and  43,  Lign.  Q,  represent 
the  appearance  of  the  fertile  moniliform,  threads  and  chains  of  sporidia, 
containing  in  their  course  masses  of  spores.  The  moniliform  threads,  figs, 
14  and  20,  are  the  most  abundant  during  the  early  and  rapid  decay  of  the 
fruit  In  more  advanced  stages  of  decay,  the  rigid  fertile  threads  and 
masses  of  spores  are  developed.  Sometimes  the  fertile  moniliform  chains 
of  spores  are  simple,  and  at  others,  compound.  The  simple  and  compound 
threads  arise  from  the  same  source. 

A  beautiful  species  of  Pencillium  is  developed  abundantly  in  decay- 
ing apples  (and  other  fruit).  This  fungus  is  the  yeast  plant  of  decaying 
apples.  It  produces  the  numerous  small  spherical  and  highly  transparent 
spores  that  are  scattered  over  the  field ;  in  examining  the  apple  fungus, 
fig.  14,  4;c.,  this  species  of  Pencillium  is  white  and  transparent,  pro* 
ducing  beautiful,  clear,  highly  refractive  spherical  spores,  fig.  15,  Lign.  B. 
The  productive  heads  are  ternSnal,  and  often  are  beautifully  triply  tricho- 
tambus,  (fig.  18,  Lign.  T);  that  is,  the  fertile  thread  is  first  symmetrically 
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divided  into  three  equal  brancheB;  then  each  of  these  three  branches  ib 
again  divided  into  three  branchletB,  and  each  of  these  branchlets  subdivi* 
ded  into  three  pedicles  —  upon  the  extremity  ot  each  is  developed  a  beaxb 
tifol  monilliform  line  of  highly  transparent  spherical  spores.  Figs.  16  and 
17,  Lign.  T,  are  imperfect  heads  of  the  same  species.  This  fimgus,  while  it 
probably  hastens  decay,  after  once  being  started  by  the  blight  fungus, 
(S.  Fyrus),  does  not,  of  itself,  start  the  rot,  unless  the  fruit  has  arrived  at 
that  period  of  maturity  when  fermentation  and  decay  becomes  a  natural 
process,  or  the  fruit  is  so  imnaturally  situated — as  regards  the  conditions 
of  moisture  and  temperature — that  this  yeast  PenciUium  is  excited  to 
vegetate  and  act  as  a  ferment 

This  species  of  fungus  is  morally,  then,  rather  the  consequence  than  the 
cause  of  decay  in  fruit 

Fig.  37,  Lign.  U,  represents  vegetating  sporidia.  These  sporidia  were 
placed  into  a  watch  glass,  in  a  solution  of  sugar,  at  10  A.  M.,  and  set  aside 
at  a  temperature  of  70  deg.  F.  At  4  P.  M.,  six  hours  after,  they  presented 
the  appearance  seen  at  37.  These  sporidia  were  taken  from  the  appfo 
leaC  Fig.  36,  Lign.  U,  represents  the  sporidia  of  the  plant — Fig.  36,  Lign. 
G,  vegetating.  These  vegetating  filaments  are  less  marked  and  not  as 
rigid  in  appearance  as  the  filaments  of  the  plants,  24  and  25.  Fig.  59, 
liign.  H,  repn^sents  zoospores  organizing  cylindrical  cells.  The  sporidia 
and  fertile  threads  of  the  plants  24,  25  and  35,  were  placed  in  a  solution 
of  sugar,  August  25th.  August  27th,  numerous  zoosporoid  cells  were 
moving  about  actively.  Fig.  59,  a,  J,  c,  d,  e,  and  /  Lig.  H,  represent  their 
different  shapes,  Celia  were  noticed  on  the  larger  ones.  The  zoospore  a,  was 
carefully  watched.  In  it,  near  the  posterior  end,  are  two  organized  cylin- 
drical cells.  Tbese  cells,  in  a  short  tinle,  were  being  voided,  as  seen  at  b. 
During  the  voiding,  the  zoospore  became  nearly  spherical,  c  represente 
these  cells  void  d.  d  represents  the  zoospore  after  voiding  the  cells. 
While  it  was  voiding  the  cells,  it  had  a  slow,  pulsating,  revolving  motion. 
After  they  were  voided,  it  resumed  its  former  zigzag,  progressive,  rotary 
movement. 

The  pear  trees  and  pear  firuit  are  affected  in  the.  same  manner,  and  by 
the  same  cause  as  the  apple  and  quince.  Persimmon  fruit  is  invaded,  also, 
by  the  Spyaerothfca  Pyrus,  but  it  produces  in  them  no  signs  of  decay.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  probably,  the  large  amount  of  sugar  and  tannic  and 
gallic  acids  ihcy  contain,  and  the  small  percentage  of  water. 

MlTOEB'KiaRICOUS-SALISB. 

This  is  a  peculiar  mould,  of  large  size,  which  sometimes  produces  decay 
in  pear-fruit.    It  is  more  apt  to  attack  the  early  juicy  pears,  than  those 
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yfrhich  ripen  later.  The  fertfle  threads  on  tiie  surface  of  the  pear  occur  in 
tnasses ;  are  grizzly  black  by  reflected  light,  and  have  a  curled  appearanoa 
and  a  crispy  feel  like  the  hair  of  the  negro;  hence  its  specific  name.  1% 
belongs  to  the  group  Physomycetes,  the  order  mucorini^  and  the  genus 
mucor.  Not  finding  it  anywhere  described,  we  have  named  it  from  the 
appearance  of  the  aerial  threads. 

The  pears  affected  with  rot  caused  by  this'Aingus  are  filled,  in  the  de- 
caying  part,  with  mycelium,  fig.  61,  Lign.  V.  The  mycelium  is  luxuriant, 
and  the  rot  keeps  pace  with  its  progress,  which  is  often  so  rapid  that  a 
whole  pear  will  decay  in  from  48  to  72  hours.  The  fertile  threads  do  not 
appear  often  on  the  surfEuse  till  after  the  fruit  is  entirely  decayed;  making 
ft  appear  as  if  it  were  the  consequence,  instead  of  the  cause  of  the  decay. 
The  microscope,  however,  discovers  the  mycelium  in  advance  of  the  decay. 

Kg.  60,  Lign.  W,  represents  the  fertile  threads  of  the  mucor  nigricaus^ 
in  various  stages  of  development  a  is  a  mature  sporangium.  The  spores 
are  within  a  thin,  transparent,  membranous  sack,  until  mature,  when  they 
burst  forth  upon  the  surfi&ce.  b  are  Immature  sporangia.  The  spores 
show  faintly  through  the  eporangic  membranes.  They  are  inclosed  in 
large  sacs,  which  are  themselves  inclosed  in  the  sporangic  envelope,  c,  fig. 
64,  Lign.  Y,  represents  the  shape  <^  the  majority  of  the  spores,  which  are 
spherical,  d  represents  the  shape  of  those  spores  that  are  double  and 
tiiose  that  are  ovaL  These  are  generally  larger  than  the  spherical  spores. 
e^  fig.  64,  represents  germinatmg  spores.  It  is  quite  seldom  that  the  fertile 
threads  of  this  fVmgus  appear  on  the  suifitce  of  the  fruit  When  they  do, 
Ihey  are  very  thrifty  and  rank  in  growth,  and  harsh,  crisp  and  curled,  and 
griiBzly  black,  like  the  hair  of  a  negro  that  has  begun  to  turn  gray.  They 
often  rise  half  an  inch  above  the  surface  and  appear  like  a  curled  compact 
mass  of  grizzly  black  hair. 

The  sporangia  are  large,  bladdbr-shaped  sacks  (fig.  60,/  ai^d  b,  Ljgn  8,) 
terminating  the  fertile  threads.  /  is  the  columella  and  m  the  vesicle  that 
becomes  filled  with  spores.  They  are  filled  with  a  sort  of  protoplasm  at 
first,  contained  in  sacks.  This  endochrome  is  formed  into  spores.  These 
secondaiy  sacks  disappear,  and  the  spores,  when  mature,  make  their  way 
to  the  surface,  as  seen'  at  a,  fig.  60.  The  bladder-like  sporangia,  if  not 
kept  moist,  in  a  few  minutes  after  they  are  separated  from  the  mycelium, 
or  fertile  threads,  shrink  and  collapse.  The  spores  also  shrink  and  shrivel 
if  not  kept  moist  If,  after  they  have  shrunk  and  shriveled,  moisture  be 
applied,  they  immediately  assxmie  their  former  plumpness  In  this  respeot 
they  differ  from  most  fungi  and  their  spores.  This  fungus  produces  a 
rapid  wet  rot    The  pears  decayed  by  this  mould  will  hardly  hold  together 

Aug.  23,  9  A.  M  —  Placed  some  mature  spores  of  the  m.  nigncous  in  a 
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solution  of  sugar,  between  two  watcli  glasses,  and  exposed  to  light,  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  P.  At  three  P.  M.,  six  houra  after,  many  of  the  spores 
had  vegetated  and  presented  the  appearance  seen  at  fig.  62,  a,  Lign.  V. 
Others  presented  no  signs  of  vegetating.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  / 
to  the  figure,  that  three  spores  have  been  joined  together  by  their  fila- 
ments. This  system  of  anostomosis  always  ocoors  where  spores  are 
arranged  near  each  other  in  the  matrix. 

Aug.  24,  6  A.  M — 21  hours  after  being  placed  in  the  saccharine  solu- 
tion, many  of  the  spores  had  vegetated  so  as  to  present  the  appearance 
seen  at  figs.  63  and  65,  Ligm.  X  and  Y.  The  growth  was  luxuriant  and 
rugged.    This  fungus  only  attacks' the  mature,  mellow  pear. 

PBOPHTLACfnOS. 

In  combatting  the  invasion  of  this  fungus,  we  necessarily  have  to  rely 
more  upon  "prewwiftiw"  ihaxi  ^^  <harative$.^^  The  preventives  must  be 
bodies  which  have  an  influence  in  oontroling  mucedinous  growth,  and  still 
are  not  injurious  to  the  trees.  Among  these  —  that  can  be  cheaply  and 
readily  obtained,  and  which,  while  they  retard  the  growth  of  the  fungus, 
act  as  manures  to  the  trees — may  be  placed  Sulphur,  Sulphurous  Acid, 
Sulphites,  and  Sulphuric  Acid.  These  bodies  are  all,  more  or  less,  de- 
structive to  ftmgus  development,  and  have  the  power  of  stopping  fermen* 
tation.  The  wine-grower  controls  the  vegetation  of  yeast  plants  -(fermen- 
tation) by  burning  sulphur  in  his  casks.  The  sugar  manufacturer  checks 
mucedinous  cellular  development  in  the  juice  of  the  cane,  (preventing  the 
formation  of  glucose,  which  would  interfere  with  granulation)  by  adding 
It  few  drops  of  Sulphuric  or  Sulphurous  Acid,  or  a  small  quantity  of  some 
soluble  Sulphite  to  the  freshly  expressed  juice. 

The  sporidia  are  mostly  in  the  circulating  juices  of  the  tree,  and  in  their 
passage  become  fixed,  and  vegetate  in  the  tender  developing  leaf  tissucfi^ 
which  afford  thetn  a  matrix,  with  abundant  nutrient  supplies.  The  pre* 
▼entives  should  therefore  be  applied  so  as  to  enter  the  sap  of  the  tree  in 
its  early  circulation  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  flower  and  leaf-buds  begin  to 
swell  or  open,  thatr  they  may  reach  the  sporidia  before  they  begin  to  vege- 
tate. To  this  end,  I  would  suggest  the  digging  away  of  the  sod  or  surface 
earth  from  around  the  trees,  and  the  application  of  a  compost,  containing 
either  Sulphur,  Sulphurous  Acid,  Sulphites,  or  Sulphuric  Acid.  The 
refuse  gas  lime  from  the  purifying  vats  of  gas  establishments,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  coal  ashesi  cinders  from  foundries,  iron  furnaces  and  black- 
smith shops ;  or  the  pitch  from  coal  oil  refineries,  boiled  down  to  asphalt 
and  pulverized,  furnish  cheap  and  appropriate  materials  for  the  purpose^ 
oontaining  the  desired  bodies  for  checking  mucedinous  growths.    These 
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Ahould  be  mixed  with  gpod  soil  (half  and  half)  before  being  applied. 
These  bodies  all  contain  valuable  Nourishment  for  the  trees.  Thej  will 
also  guard  agsdnst  many  depredations  firom  insects.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  use  the  gas  lime  too  liberally. 


BESEAKCHES, 

Besulting  in  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  so  called  ^^  Blister  and  CurV^ 
in  the  Leaves  of  Peach  Trees^  and  the  decay  in  the  Peach  Fruit;  with  some 
observations  on  the  Development  of  the  Peam  Fungus  {Sphaen^heca  Persicdy, 

BY  J.  H.  SALISBURY,  IC  D.,  AND  0.  B.  SALISBURY. 

For  some  years,  in  this  country,  the  disease  which  produces  the  "  Blister 
and  Ourl "  in  the  peach  lea^  and  decay  in  the  peach  fruit,  has  widely  pre- 
vailed, and  produced  extensive  ravages.  It  often  has  destroyed  entire 
orchards  of  peach  trees,  by  killing  the  leaves  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Young  and  vigorous  trees  are  generally  able  to  live  through  it, 
yet  not  without  being  materially  injured.  The  disease  attacks  the  young 
leaves  as  fast  as  they  make  their  appearance.  It  produces  its  greatest 
ravages — in  this  climate  generally — from  the  10th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  • 
June.  By  the  15th  of  June  the  new  sprouts  have  nearly  completed  their 
growth,  and  but  few  new  leaves  subsequently  make  their  appearance.  Tte 
disease,  hence,  has  but  little  chance  to  spread  further  than  it  already  has 
gone — ^it  being  one  confined  in  its  destructive  ravages  to  young  and  tender 
leaves  and  new  shoots.  The  leaves,  by  the  15th  of  June,  having  become 
quite  firm  in  texture,  those  which  are  not  killed  or  too  much  enfeebled  and 
involved  in  the  disease,  begin  to  revive,  and  the  trees,  if  not  too  greatly 
iEJured,  begin  to  a^ume,  from  this  date,  a  more  and  more  healthy  appear- 
ance. 

Various  have  been  the  theories  respecting  the  cause  of  this  disease. 
The  one  most  generally  received  among  fruit-growers  is  that  which  attri- 
butes it  to  spring  frosts. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1862,  my  attention  was  particularly  called  to 
tfie  careful  study  of  the  disease.  On  dissecting  the  leaves,  and  subjecting 
them  to  a  careful  microscopic  examination,  I  found  the  parenchyma  filled 
with  several  layers  of  fine  myoeliated  threads,  crossing  and  anastomosing 
with  each  other  in  various  ways,  forming  a  complete  net-work  among  the 
leaf  cells  (Lign.  Y,  Fig.  6.)    On  examining  carefhlly  the  surface  of  the 
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leaves  under  the  mlcrosoope,  small  pearl-^white  moniliform  threads  were 
found,  making  their  appearance  externally  and  proceeding  from  the  inter- 
lacing and  anastomosing  filaments  within  the  leaves. 

The  leaves  of  many  different  trees  in  different  orchards  were  examined, 
and  wherever  a  leaf  was  aflbcted  with  the  blister  and  curl,  or  either,  much 
or  little,  there  was  found  the  mesh  of  interlacing  and  anastomosing  filaments 
(fig.  5)  in  its  parenchyma;  and  often,  on  its  surfece,  could  be  discovered 
the  moniliform  fertile  threads  (lign.  Y,  fig.  1.)  In  the  healthy  leaves 
there  appeared  no  such  growth.  Under  and  near  the  peach  trees  were 
noticed  the  leaves  of  the  Ohio  Blue  Grass  (Poa  pratense),  generally  white 
with  a  similar  growth  to  that  on  the  leaves  of  the  peach  trees  (Lign.  Z, 
fig.  8),  imparting  to  them  an  appearance  as  if  a  coating  of  fine  white  powder 
had  been  sprinkled  over  the  surfiioe,  and  giving  the  grass  an  unhealthy 
aspect 

DBSCBIPTIOIC  OF  FUNGUS. 

Orwp  A9oomifoetes. — Asci  formed  from  the  fertile  cells  of  an  hymenium. 
Sporidia  definite,  or  indefinite,  produced  from  the  protoplasm  of  elongated 
or  dilated  oella.  The  fertile  plants  are  frequently  accompanied  by  inarticu- 
late or  separate,  simple  or  branched  threads,  which  are  abortive  asci,  known 
under  the  name  of  Paraphyses. 

Order  JPerteporiaoei.'-^AjBci  often  evanescent  Periiheoia  free,  astomous ; 
at  length  dehiaoen^  often  surrounded  by  variously  shaped  threads  distinct 
from  the  myceliunh  Asci  springing  firom  the  basci  tubular  or  saocatei 
often  absorbed  at  an  early  stage ;  occasionally  solitary. 

Omtu  JSphaero&ieca — iSp?iaerGtheoa  PemcOj  Salisb. — This  plant — which 
is  a  true  parasitio  ftmgus — ^belongs  to  the  group  or  division  Ascomycetes; 
the  order  Perisporiacei  and  the  Genus  Sphaerotheca.  I  do  not  find  spe- 
cific descriptions  that  are  applicable  in  all  respects  to  this  species.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  S.  Castgnei  I  therefore  name  it  after  the 
apecific  name  of  the  peach  plant,  to  which  it  is  so  destructive. 
'  This  epiphytal  pluit  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  fungi  It  belongs  to  a 
group  which  is  distinguished  by  the  great  development  of  the  mycelium. 
Many  of  these  grow  on  living  leaves,  and  are  very  destructive— either  by 
directly  divertmg  the  nutritive  juices  fromi  their  proper  office  and  appro- 
.  priating  them  to  their  own  use,  or  by  blocking  up  the  stomates  and  imped- 
ing respiration  and  the  free  action  of  the  rays  of  light  and  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere^  thereby  involving  them  in  disease  which  ofken  results  in 
death.  The  fertile  threads  are  moniliform  (figs.  1, 2,  8,  Lignographs  Y 
and  Zy  made  up  of  oblong  oval  sporidia,  arranged  end  to  end,  from  which 
the  enveloping  asoi  are  evaneaoent^  or  are  early  abaorbed.    The  sporidia 
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are  shed  from  the  munmit  of  the  threods,  as  they  nuttoro-  They  are  very 
prolific  on  the  tender  leaves  of  the  peach  tree  and  poa  pratenae,  from  the 
10th  of  May  to  the  ISth  of  June,  in  thia  climate  (in  New  York  and  the 
Eastern  States  the  range  is  bom  about  the  16th  to  20th  of  ^ay  to  the  20th 
and  80th  of  June),  ooveiing  the  leaves  with  piles  of  pearl  white  sporidia. 
Daring  this  period  they  are  frimished  with  abundant  nourishQient  from 
the  young,  tender  and  vigorously  growing  leaves,  to  which  they  are  mainly 
confined ;  and  the  threads  are  mostly  fertile}  producing  enormous  numbers 
of  sporidia. 

From  the  15th  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August  or  first  of  September, 
the  fertile  threads  are  constantly  decreasing,  and  the  sterile  threads  (figs. 
2|  f  and  4)  begin  to  appear  among  the  fertile  ones.  These  sterile  threads  are 
longer  and  much  more  slender  than  the  fertile  threads,  and  are  not  monili- 
form.  During  this  period,  these  sterile  threads  apjpear  abundantly  on  the 
young,  tender  twigs  (fig.  4).  They  occur  also,  to  some  extent^  on  the 
leaves,  mingled  with  the  fertile  threads  (fig.  2,/).  These  sterile  or  inar- 
ticulate threads  are  abortive  asci,  usually  simple,  and  are  ealled  parapfayses. 
They  constitute  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Asoomycetons  group. 

From  the  15th  of  June  to  the  Ist  of  September  may  be  denominated 
the  period  (in  this  fringos  on  peach  leaves  and  sprottts)  of  sterile  develop- 
ment This  sterile  growth  exhausts  the  peach  plant  very  much  less  than 
:  ihe  fertile  or  period  of  reproduetive  growth  which  precedes  it  The  re- 
mit is,  those  peach  trees  which  have  not  become  too  much  exhausted,  re- 
vive and  coDStantly  assume  a  more  and  more  healthy  appearance,  as  they 
advance  into  this  stage  of  stwile  growdi,  and  the  fungus  plants  grow  more 
and  more  sickly,  and  there  is  less  and  less  of  the  sterile  threads.  By  the 
first  of  August  they  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  leaves  of  the  poa 
pratense. 

The  period  then  of  the  greatest  ravages  of  the  S.  Persiea,  in  any  local- 
ity, is  from  the  moment  the  young  leaves  make  their  appearance  till  the 
tissues  of  the  leaves  become  firm ;  at  which  time  the  trees  that  survive 
begin  to  assume  a  more  healthy  aspect  In  instances  where  the  leaves  are 
killed  early  in  the  season,  and  the  trees  not  killed,  another  crop  of  leaves 
often  make  their  appearance ;  which  seccmd  crop-^though  presenting 
generally  a  feeble  appearance — are  not  usually  much  affected  with  this 
fungus.  The  myoelium  is  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  fertile  threads. 
•  Often  leaves  become  curled  and  killed,  before  any  signs  of  either  fertile 
or  sterile  threads  appear  above  the  sar&ce.  When,  however,  the  fertOe 
threads  do  appear,  they  are  prolific.  They  consist  of  very  large,  oblong, 
prolate,  spheroidal  sporidia;  occasionally  single ;  but  generally  coasisti^ 
of  more  or  less  erect  mmple  or  compound  moniliform  ehai&0  (threads)  of 
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aporidia  (fig.  1).  Sporidia  iimple,  whether  single  or  arranged  in  neok- 
laoee;  sporidia  armed  with  processeB  at  each  end,  by  which  they  an 
mnited  to  each  other.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  fertile  plants,  pye- 
nidia  are  not  infrequent;  sporidia  deeidaons  fisming  from  the  summit  of 
the  moniliform  threads  as  they  mature. 

Fig.  1,  Lignograph  Y,  represents  the  appearance,  in  Central  Ohio,  of 
the  fertile  plants  on  the  peach  lea^  on  the  20th  of  May.  At  this  date 
they  were  yery  prolific — ^killing  the  leaves  on  most  of  the  older  and 
weaker  tree&  The  leaves  on  the  young  vigorous  trees  were  twisted^ 
oorled,  blistered,  overgrown  and  yeUowish. 

Fig,  2,  df  e,/,  represents  the  appearance  of  the  plants  on  the  leaves,  on 
the  6th  of  July.  The  sterile  i^aalB  (/)  and  maiurer  threads,  with  pye- 
nidia  (EE),  had  begun  to  diow  ihwiselvee  among  the  fertile  threads  {d}. 
On  the  older  leaves,  at  this  date,  the  plants  had  the  ai^>earHnce  seen  in 
fig.  6,  a,  6,  c. 

Fig.  S  represents  the  plants  as  they  appeared  on  the  leaves  of  the  poa 
pratense  on  the  20th  of  June.  They  were  very  prolific,  covering  the 
whole  surface  of  the  leaves  with  their  white  sporidia. 

Fig.  4,  Lignograph  Aa,  represents  the  appearance  of  the  sterile  plants 
on  the  yoang  shoots  of  the  peach  tree,  July  2lBt.  The  numerous  sporidia 
attached  to. them  and  lying  at  their  base,  probably  have  fallen  from  the 
fertile  plants,  off  the  young  leaves.  The  paraphases  are,  however,  said,  in 
some  instances,  to  provide  sporidia  from  their  summits. 

Fig.  2,  E,  E,  are  mature  plants  with  enlarged  joints,  called  pyenidia. 
These  pyenidia  are  of  a  light-yellow  col6r,  and  are  filled  with  stylospores. 

Figs.  1,  2  and  8,  Jjignographs  Y  and'  Z,  represent  fertile  plants,  during 
their  reproductive  stage — from  May  10th  to  June  15th.  After  June  16th 
these  fertile  plants  rapidly  disappear,  except  on  such  new  leaves  as  make 
their  appearance  thereafter— on  which  they  are  often  found,  but  present 
generally  a  sickly,  feeble  appearance,  when  compared  with  the  vigorous 
growth  on  the  leaves  from  the  lOih  of  May  to  the  15th  of  June.  After 
the  20th  of  July,  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  plant  on  the  leaves  in  this 
stage  of  development ;  they  nearly  all  have  the  appearance  as  seen  at  fiig. 
6,  a,  6  and  c,  Lignograph  Y.  Occasionally  may  be  found  a  new  leaf  whefe 
the  appearance  is  presented  as  seen  at  fig.  2,  ai,  e  and/ 

Fig.  5,  Lignograph  Y,  represents  the  appearance  of  the  mycelium  in 
the  parenchyma  of  leaves.  The  mycelium  is  often  largely  developed 
before  there  is  any  appearance  of  fertile  threads  on  the  surface.  The  indi. 
cation  of  its  presence — where  there  are  no  external  threads — ^is  the  blister- 
ing and  curlmg  of  the  leaves. 

The  young  twigs  and  sprouts^  are  also  attacked  with  this  fhngus.    It 
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generallj  appears  on  them  dnrisg  the  last  half  of  June.    Tbej  produce, 
mostly,  only  sterile  threads. 

The  peach  fruit  is  often  attacked,  about  the  time  it  is  from  one-third  tp 
two-thirds  grown ;  but  the  fuDgus  is  usually  neither  thrifty  Dor  prolific, 
till  the  peaches  approach  maturity.  It  howeyer  aften  destroyti  irhe  entire 
crop  before  the  fruit  matures.  K  the  ftmgus  is  in  the  trees,  and  the 
peaches  escape  till  they  begin  to  ripen,  it  then  usually  makes  great  rar^ 
ages.  At  this  stage  of  the  fruit,  th6  mycelium  grows  with  great  luxuri- 
ance in  its  tender,  rich  flesh,  and  decay  ke^  progress  with  the  advance 
of  the  mycelium.  An  entire  peach  will  often  decay  in  from  24  to  72 
hours — ^the  length  of  time  required  varying  with  the  temperatu;re  and 
);iygrometic  condition  of  the  atmoBphere.  Often  on  the  decayed  surfeiceB 
may  be  discovered  the  fertile,  monUifcnrm  threads,  bcah  simple  and  com- 
pound  (fig.  7  a,  lignograph  Bb).  The  sporicUa  are  smaller  in  size  on  the 
fruit,  than  in  plants  on  the  leaves.  Fig.  7  shows  the  mycelium,  and  the 
fbrtile  threads  on  the  fruit ;  figa  1,  2,  4^  6,  and  6  show  the  fertile  and 
sterile  threads  and  mycelium  of  the  leaves  and  twigs.  The  mycelium  of 
the  leaves  is  more  filamentous  and  less  fleshy  than  that  of  the  fruit,  and 
tiie  sporidia  of  the  concatenated,  fertile  threads  larger. 

OBSERVATIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  DECAY  OF   THE  FRUIT  AND  WTtSi 
FUNGOID  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  young,  vigorous  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  had  been  severely  attacked 
with  the  peach  fungus  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  which  had  by 
the  middle  of  August  quite  recovered,  was  loaded  with  fruit.  The  fruit 
had  escaped  the  fungus  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  About  the 
16th  of  August  the  peaches  began  to  get  mellow.  About  the  same  time 
they  began  to  decay  rapidly.  Soon  after  die  decay  commenced,  a  white, 
almost  invisible  mould  (soon  turning  to  a  brownish  yellow)  appeared  in 
spots  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  affected  parte.  On  examining  this  under  the 
microscope,  the  appearance  was  presented  as  seen  at  fig.  7,  a  and  b.*  The 
line  coi  in  the  figure,  represents  the  line  described  by  the  surface  of  the 
peach;  all  above  this  line  bUongs  to  the  aerial  portion  ot  the  plant;  these 
are  the  fertile  threads  that  bear  the  sporidia.  All  below  the  line  cd^  rep- 
resents the  mycelium  or  roots,  inside  the  sur&ce  of  the  peach. 

The  mycelium  is  large,  rugged,  and  of  luxuriant  growth.  It  advanced 
with  great  rapidity  through  the  soft  tissues.    As  fast  hb  the  mycelium 

*  The  peaebes  on  this  tree  were  'm  arly  all  deetrojed  In  a  few  da^e  hj  ihi  S.  J\  noa.  The 
%vit  of  many  other  trees  in  the  same  orchard  decayed  in  ^e  same  waj.  :  tut m  ion  thia  oa«  as 
a  iaaiple  of  what  often  oocora  when  the  trtita  m  Jllled  with  tUa  Aiogoa. 
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advanced  in  the  fleshy  decay  followed.  One-fourth. of  an  incli  beyond  the 
line  of  decay,  in  the  sound  part  of  the  peach,  no  mycelium  could  be  traced. 
The  cells,  however — seen  at  figs.  8, 9, 10  and  11,  Lignographs  Cc  and  Y — 
were  noticed  scattered  through  the  sound,  fleshy  tissues ;  and  also  the 
peculiar  forms  seen  at  fig.  12,  Lignograph  Dd,  were  occasionally  met 
wititu  Pig.  8  a,  Lignograph  Cc,  represents  sporidia,  and  new  filaments  of 
mycelium,  just  beginning  to  Vegetate.  These  sporidia  are  often  met  with 
lying  in  masses  in  the  flesh,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  Fig.  10,  Lignograph 
X,  represents  cells  of  the  yeast  plant;  «,  fig.  7,  Lignograph  Bb,  representi 
a  budding  md  branding  filament,  emanating  from  a  sporidium. 

August  9th,  4  P.ii.,  peeled  a  nxmiber  of  ripe  peaches  and  placed  them  in 
an  earthen  dish,  mashing  them  to  a  jelly  and  adding  about  one  half  their 
bulk  of  water,  and  set  them  ^ide,  at  a  temperature  of  about  76®  Fah.  Six 
hours  after,  examined  them  under  the  microscope.  Found  the  sur&oe 
portions  completely  alive  with  minute,  tremulous,  vibrating  cells,  either 
single  or  arranged  in  lines  (fig.  18,  Lignograph  Ee).  These  belong  to  the 
so-called  vibriones.  The  following  mortiing — ^16  hours  after  the  mixture 
was  made— examined  again.  Found  many  of  the  minute  bodies  (fig.  13) 
-moving  actively  about — some  in  curved  lines,  and  others  in  zig-zag,  pro- 
gressive ones.  There  was  also  noticed  large  oval  and  spherical  cells  (vital- 
ized cell),  having  a  tremulous  and  vibrating  motion  (fig.  14,  Lignograph 
Be).    The  larger  of  them  could  be  seen  to  contain  minute  cells. 

Aug.  11,  8  A.M. — The  vitalized  cells  (fig.  14)  have  assumed  the  appear- 
ance seen  in  fig.  15.  They  are  quite  numerous,  and  appear  to  be  zoospores. 
A  white  mould  began  to  appear  on  the  surface.  The  sur£EU)e  layer  was 
filled  with  organized  cells  (fig.  16)'  and  the  mycelium,  represented  at  fig^ 
17|  Lignograph  F£  The  zoospores  perform  the  office  of  organizing  these 
cdls  (fig.  16).  At  first  the  cells  in  the  zoospores  are  spherical.  Their 
progressive  movement,  and  rotary  motion  on  tiieir  progressive  line  as  air 
axis,  rolls  the  spherical  cells  into  cyUnders  (fig.^16),  when  they  are  voided 
firom  the  posterior  end  of  the  cell.  This  is  a  process  in  the  multiplication 
and  organization  of  cells  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  before  been 
noticed.* 

Fig.  18,  Lignograph  Dd,  represents  the  spores  of  the  peach  fungus  veg- 
etating in  the  flesh  of  the  peajth. 

Atlg.  20th.  Placed  a  broken,  ripe  peach,  about  one-fourth  decayed 
(fi:esh  picked  fiK)m  the  tree,  on  the  decayed  part  of  which  was  growing  the 

•  This  mode  of  the  orgudsatioii  ftnd  mnltiplioation  of  ceUs  will  be  more  fiillj  described  im 
another  paper,  "  On  ceU  organiiation  in  the  Tarioois  proceBsea  of  the  fermentation  of  organio 
matter^  yegetable  and  animal.'^ 

80— B. 
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fangns,  fig.  7  a,  Li^ograph  Bb,  and  all  through  the  decayed  tissues  ran 
the  mycelium,  fig.  7  5),  in  a  Ioosely-c6vered  glass  jar,  with  about  one-sixth 
its  bulk  of  water,  and  set  aside,  at  a  temperature  of  75^  Fah. 

Twenty-four  hours  adfter,  examined  the  peach.  It  was  entirely  decayed, 
and  covered,  oyer  the  whole  surface,  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  fan- 
gus,  fig.  7  a,  and  through  the  entire  flesh  ran  the  mycelium,  fig.  7  b,  In 
the  newly  decayed  portion  there  were  many  vegetating  sporidia  and  zoos- 
pores (fig.  19,  Lignograph  Dd).  At  a^  are.seen  two  sporidia,  the  filaments 
&om  which  anostomoze  with  each  other  and  are  thickly  budded. 

fig.  20,  Lignograph  Dd,  represents  vitalized  cells  (so-called  vibrioneb)^ 
which  posses  animalcular  motion  and  are  very  active,  moving  rapidly  in 
all  directions.  There  are  grounds  for  believing  these  bodies  to  be  sper- 
matozoid  in  character.^  They  occur  in  great  numbers  in  all  fermenting 
and  decaying  bodies. 

August  21st,  10  A.  IL,  placed  some  sporidia  of  the  peach  fungus  {&per8toa) 
in  a  solution  of  sugar  in  a  watch-glass,  at  76^  F.  At  8  p.  m.-— five 
hours  after — Ihey  had  vegetated  as  seen  in  fig.  21  (Lig.  Gg).  August  22, 
6  A.  H.,  twenty  hours  after,  they  had  vegetated  as  seen  in  fig.  '22, 
(lig.  Dd).  Wherever  two  or^  more  sporidia  were  near  each  other,  ger- 
minating filaments  had  passed  j&om  one  to  the  other,  joining  them  all; 
and  the  larger  filaments,  wherever  they  had.  come  in  contact,  had  united, 
producing  a  Efystem  of  anostomoses,  as  seen  in  Fig.  22. 

August  28,  8  A.  H.,  forty-six  hours  aft;er  the  sporidia  of  the  peach  fun- 
gus were  placed  in  the  saccharine  solution,  they  had^  begun  to  branch,  and 
presented  the  appearance  seen  in  fig.  23,  O^ig.  Eh). 

Progress  of  the  disease  in  Ohio  in  1862. — ^The  young  leaves  of  the  peach 
trees  were  attacked  with  the  peach  fungus  {spJuxsaotheca  persica)  about  the 
10th  of  May,  soon  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen.  The  attack  was  general 
throughout  the  State,  killing  nearly  all  the  leaves  on  the  older  trees,  and 
on  the  younger  ones  where  they  were  not  vigorous  and  healthy.  On  the 
young,  thrifty  trees  the  leaves  became  thickened,  curled,  tw;isted,  blistered, 
overgrown,  and  yellowish.  The  more  vigorous  trees  were  attacked  less 
than  the  weaker  ones.  This  parasite  spread  rapidly  in  and  on  the  leaves 
till  about  June  15th.  when  it  began  to  decline,  and  the  peach  trees  began 
to  recover  and  assume  a  more  healthy  appearance.  On  the  25th  of  June 
the  trees  had  very 'much  improved ;  the  leaves  had  a  more  healthy  green 
and  were  less  curled.  By  the  21st  of  July  the  fertile  plants  had  ahnoet 
entirely  disappeared,  except  now  and  then  a  few  on  the  new  leaves,  where 
they  were  still  developed,  but  in  an  enfeebled  condition.    The  pear  leaves 

*  In  a  paper  on  whioh  I  haye  been  for  some  time  engaged,  connected  with  deci^,  gangrene, 
fermentaUon,  Sn.,  I  shaU  hare  mtre  to  offer  in  relation  to  these  intereetbg  little  bodies. 
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were  Blightlj  attadked  by  4he  same  fungus,  during  the  period  of  the  attack 
on  the  peach  leaves. 

The  young  peach  shoots  were  first  attacked  about  the  16th  of  June. 
The  plants  produced  by  them  were  mostly  sterile. 

The  fungus  was  first  noticed  on  the  peach  firoit  when  it  was  about  one- 
third  grown,  causing  a  great  share  of  the  crop  to  wilt,  decay,  and  &11. 
The  portion  of  the  peach  crop  which  survived,  was  again  attacked  at  the 
period  of  its  ripening,  producing  rapid  decay  in  much  of  the  mature  and 
maturing  firuit 

PBOPHYLACnCS. 

Among  these  may  be  classed  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphites,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  sulphates.  These  b^es  are  all  more  or  less  destructive 
to  mucedinous  growths,  and  have  the  power  of  stopping  fermentation. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid,  the  sulphites, 
and  sulphuric  acid.    The  influence  of  the  sulphates  is  not  so  marked. 

The  wine-grower  controls  the  vegetation  of  his  yeast  plants  (fermenta- 
tion) by  burning  a  littie  sulphur  or  a  few  matches  in  the  casks.  The 
edgar  manufacturer  checks  mucedinous  cellular  development  in  the  juice 
of  the  cane  (preventing  the  formation  of  glucose,  whic^  would  interfere 
with  granulation)  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acid, 
or  a  small  quantity  of  some  soluble  sulphite  to  the  fireshly  expressed 
juice. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  performed  in  this  department,  were  com- 
menced late  in  May,  after  the  young  leaves  were  completely  filled  with 
the  mycelium  of  the  peach  ftmgus.  The  results,  therefore,  could  not  be 
as  satisfactory  as  if  commenced  when  the  buds  were  unfolding  into  leaves. 
The  sporidia  are  mostiy  in  the  circulating  juices  of  the  tree,  and  in  their 
passage  become  fixed,  and  vegetate  in  the  tender  developing  leaf  tissues, 
which  afford  them  a  matrix,  with  abundant  nutrient  supplies.  The  pre- 
ventative should  therefore  be  applied,  so  as  to  enter  the  sap  of  the  tree  in 
its  early  circulation  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  begin  to  open,  ' 
that  they  may  reach  the  sporidia  before  they  begin  to  vegetate.  To  this 
end  I  would  suggest  the  digging  away  of  the  sod  around  the  trees,  and 
the  application  of  a  compost  containing  either  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid, 
sulphites,  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  refuse  gas  lime  j&om  the  purifying  vats 
of  gas  establishments,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  coal  ashes,  cinders  firom 
foundries,  iron  furnaces,  and  blacksmith  shops,  or  the  pitch  fix>m  coal  oil 
refineries  boiled  down  to  asphalt  and  pulverized,  furnish  cheap  and  appro- 
priate materials  iot  the  purpose,  containing  the  desired  bodies  for  check- 
ing mucedinous  growths.    These  should  be  mixed  with  good  soil  (half 
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and  half)  before  being  applied  These  bodies  all  contain  valuable  noar- 
iahment  for  the  trees.  They  will  also  guard  against  many  depredatioiis 
from  insects.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  the  gas  lime  too  liberally. 
When  all  of  these  materials  can  not4}e  obtained,  any  one  two  or  more  may 
be  used.  There  may  also  be  an  advantage  derived  fiom  scattering  a  Utile 
flour  of  sulphur  over  the  leaves  in  their  early  development.  The  vi^ 
tues  of  this  body  probaUy  lie  in  its  gradual  ozydation,  forming  sulphur- 
ous acid. 


ADPENDA. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared^r  the  pressp  we  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing examinations : 

March  Sd,  1868.-^Ezamined  the  swelling  buds,  and  the  sprouts  of  last 
year's  growdi  of  peach  trees.  The  outside  bark  of  the  twigs  is  filled  with 
the  spores  and  mycelium  of  the  peach  fungus,  and  the  sur&oe  of  the  twigi 
is  marked  by  numerous  patches  of  a  whitish-gray  color,  and  having  a 
crisped  appearance.  These  patches  cover  fiom  one-fourth  to  one-half  thor 
sur&be.  Wherever  these  patches  extend,  the  leaf  buds  are  small  and  ap- 
^  pear  shrunken,  and  many  of  the  flower  buds  have  a  dark,  dead  spedc  in 
the  centre.  Fig.  26,  (Lig.  Y)  presents  the  appearance  of  the  mycelium  and 
fertile  threads,  running  into  lines  and  branches  of  spores  in  the  patches  of 
fuQgus,  on  the  surface  of  the  sprouts  and  twigs  of  last  year's  growth. 


LOCUSTS. 
CKcada,  Septemdeoenk — Seventeen  Tear  Loctut — Sed  Eyei  Locust 

The  locusts  commenced  making  their  appearance  in  Fairfield  county, 
Ohio,  in  1863,  about  May  25th.  On  May  81st,  after  some  slight  thunder 
showers,  they  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  multitudes;  and  on 
June  1st,  2d,  and  8d,  they  multiplied  greatly,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
square  foot  of  ground  which  did  not  contain  several  pupa  cases,  and  holes 
fxom  which  they  had  escaped  from  the  soil  On  the  trunk  of  a  single 
apple  tree,  attached  to  the  bark,  I  have  counted  as  high  as  sixty-three 
pupa  cases,  fix>m  which  the  insects  had  escaped ;  while  the  limbs  of  the 
tree,  and  t^e  ground  beneath,  were  covered  with  them.  This  was  general 
tiiroughout  the  forests  and  orchards,  while  they  were  less  numerous  in 
cultivated  fields.  On  June  2d  and  Sd,  they  began  to  fly  in  large  numbers^ 
from  tree  to  tree. 

June  15th. — ^The  forests  and  orchards  are  alive  with  locusts.    A  sin^^e 
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tiee  often  oontainB  ovor  a  Imndred  of  these  insecta  Dead  locusts  begin  to 
appear  qnite  abtindantly  nnder  the  trees  in  the  foresla 

June  18th. — ^Lociists  appear  to  be  increasing  in  nnmber,  notwithstand- 
ing many  are  dying.  The  ends  of  branches  and  twigs  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees  begin  to  wilt  and  die  quite  extensively,  &om  the  borings  of  locusts 
(locusts  depositing  their  eggs). 

June  26th. — ^Locusts  disappearing  slowly;  many  are  dying.  Fruit  and 
forest  trees  are  considerably  injured  by  them.  Weather  has  been  very 
dry.  Last  night  a  drizzling  rain  conmienced,  continuing  through  the 
night  and  most  of  the  day.  The  soil  is  wet  about  sik  inches  below  the 
sur&ca    Wheat  harvest  y^iH  conmience  here  about  July  1st 


APPLE  BLIGHT  AND  PEACH  CUEL  m  1863. 

APPLE  BMGBrat 

The  blight  attacked  the  apple,  pear,  and  quince  trees,  in  central  Ohio, 
in  1863,  on  tiie  Slst  of  May.  Th^re  had  been  some  three  weeks  of  very 
warm,  dry  weather,  quite  firee  firom  dews  and  night  vapors.  The  soil  had 
become  very  dry,  and  the  grass  had  begun  to  wither.  On  tilie  31st  of 
May  there  were  several  smdl,  warm  showers,  with  thunder,  followed  by 
fogs  and  night  vapor.  On  the  momyig  of  June  1st,  the  apple  leaves  be- 
gan to  wilt,  and  numerous  dead  patches  were  noticed  on  the  small  twigs 
and  limbs.  This  was  the  first  perceptible  indication  of  the  disease  in  this 
region.  From  this  the  disease  slowly  progressed,  invading  the  apple  more 
than  the  pear  and  quince  treei» 

June  18th. — The  blight  is  progressing  but  slowly.  Has  done  yet  but 
little  injury.  The  whole  of  the  month  of  May,  lUid  to  this  date  in  June, 
the  weather  has  been  unusually  diy.  The  grass  has  quite  ceased  ^XDwing, 
and  is  now  drying  up ;  and  pastures  and  meadows  are  deadening. 
,  Fruit  trees  have  made  but  very  litde  new  wood  so  fer.  On  account 
of  the  dry  weather  the  growth  has  been  unusually  slow,  there  being  a  de- 
fidency  of  juices,  apparently,  in  tiie  trees.  This  slow  growth  and  defi- 
ciency of  sap,  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  new  layer  of  wood  not  being  soft  and  juicy  enough  to  enable  the  ap- 
ple hUght  fungus  to  grow  with  its  usual  luxuriance.* 

June  26th. — Disease  quite  at  a  stand.  Has  attacked  yet  but  compara- 
tively few  treea  Livasion  slight,  and  has  done  but  littie  injury.  Weather 
has  been  very  dry  up  to  last  night,  when  a  drizzling  rain  set  in,  which 
has  wet  the  soil  about  six  inches  deep. 

*  The  extended  deadening  of  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  twigs  of  fhiit  and  forest  trees, 
since  Jane  18th,  prodocod  by  loauU  depositing  their  eggs,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
apple  bUghL 
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PEACH  CUBL. 


The  pbach  ftingas  commenced  its  ravages  -in  1868,  in  central  Ohio,  in 
the  buds  daring  the  warm  weather  in  the  month  of  March.  Tt  attacked 
the  flower  buds,  producing  in  their  centre  a  dark,  dtod  spot,  destroying 
much  of  the  fruit  in  its  embryonic  state  ;  so  that  usually  the  trees  pro- 
duced but  few  flowers.  As  early  as  the  leaf-buds  began  to  be  developed 
into  leaves,,  the  fungus  was  noticed  in  them,  causing  them  to  curl  and 
blister  as  they  opened.  The  fongus  is  more  destructive  to  the  fruit  and 
less  to  the  leaves  this  year  than  last 

June  8d. — ^The  majority  of  peach  trees  in  central  Ohio  are  sufitering 
more  or  lesafrom  the  ravages  of  the  peach  frmgus.  Many  of  the  older 
trees  are  losing  their  leaves,  while  on  others  many  of  the  leaves  are  blifh 
tered,  curled,  overgrown,  and  twisted,  so  that  they  imperfectly  perform 
their  normal  functicms. 

June  18th. — ^The  peadi  fungus  is  beginning  to  attach  the  young  peach 
fruit  The  leaves  are  not  so  universally  attacked  as  they  were  last  year. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  extreme  dry  weather,  on  which  account  Hie 
trees  have  made  but  little  new  wood,  and  the  leaves  are  less  tender  and 
succulent  than  usual  This  flmmess  of  the  tissues  renders  the  trees  less 
susceptible  to  invasion,  and  to  the  rapid  growth  and  progress  of  the  peach 
fungus,  after  it  has  once  gained  a  foothold. 
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Jfyedium — ^Roots,  or  their  equivalent. 

Jt^coloffy-—The  science  of  moulds. 

JfMCfldwwMf— Having  the  appearanee  of  moulds.  ' 

Oc^^um— Mouth  or  opening  through  which  the  Apotheoia  in  lichens  shed  their  spores. 

Cfcflte— Efeg-shaped. 

(fcoZ—Having  the  flguye  of  an  ellipse. 

Pmid'        '  d  I  ^®™®^  ^^  which  stand  the  AsxA,  or  different  kinds  of  envelopes  pt  the  repro- 

Pfv^u^  )     ^"^*^^®  ^'^^  ^^  ^^ 

FatasiH  —A  plant  growing  on  other  plants. 

Frctoplatm—ThQ  Endochrome,  or  unimpregnated  sporules  of  a  spore  oelL 

jPropA^ioeties^Pre  ventives. 

Atfu2a^tbn— Budding. 

Pycnufw— Enlarged  joints  in  fertile  threads,  filled  with  Stylospores. 

Pilau — The  umbulla,  top  of  agarics  or  common  mushrooms. 

Jf^aUiallut—A  peculiar  body  produced  from  some  Cryptogams,  which  is  capable  of  producing 

spores  like  those  from  which  the  original  plant  sprung.    It  is  an  intermediate  body  be- 
tween the  plant  and  the  spore. 
.?lwft<fo--Cavity  that  contains  spores  or  fruit. 
ArapAs^^ef— Threads  arising  often  wi^  asci,  leaving  spores  sometimee  6n  their  summit.    They 

■re  abortive. 
Saeeate — In  the  form  of  a  sack. 
Spermatogonia — Bodies  developed  at  the  Joints. 

Spermatozoid* — The  sperm  or  male  cells  of  oiyptogams  or  flowerless  plants. 
Sporidia — Spores  contained  in  ascl. 
i(ior«»— The  seed  or  reproductive  bodies  of  flowerless  plantu 
fpermaiia — Spores  of  a  second  order. 
Uporopharcm — Those  fungi  which  produce  naked  epores. 
Uporangium — Spore  cases,  or  vessels  in  which  spores  are  produced. 
%pnianjrta— The  minute  sporidia  in  what  is  called  a  vesicle.    The  vesicle  takes  the  place  of 

an  ascus. 
jSofi— A  form  in  which  the  spores  are  arranged. 
Iffhrophore — A  large  body,  or  spore  that  produces  spores  on  Its  summit 
Bpermalia — Sperm  cells 
ii^JoipAoret— Spores  of  a  second  order. 
Mtmigmata-^ThQ  threads  or  peduncles  rising  from  the  sporophores,  and  on  the  terminus  of 

which  are  produced  spores. 
Mirama — A  vessel,  or  capsule,  which  springs  from  the  mycelium,  and  contains  the  aaci,  utriolea 

or  peritheoia. 
JSU  fiZMiv^a  if— Those  threads  that  do  not  produce  fhiit 
8tomaUi — ^Little  mouths  on  openings  on  the  under  side  of  leaves. 
tluilamvm — Hymcnium  of  lichens. 
'Grichatamcm — Branches  divided  into  threes* 
Tvbular — Like  a  tube. 

Ymde» — ^Hollow  sacks  resembling  bladders.  ^ 

Fo/iMh- Sheath  around  the  base  of  the  stem,  or  baeidium  in  "mushrooms." 
.Zboiporei— Vitalized  cells  or  spores,  armed  with  cilito  or  filaments,  and  having  the  powei  of 

Independent  motion. 
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EIGNOGRAPHS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  PRECEDING  ARTICLE. 
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Lign.  R 

0.  GroBB  section  of  a  portion  of  the  twl^  of  a  qnince  boah,  ehowing  spiral  fibers,  which  appear 
to  be  ftingoid.  This  section  is  tiie  outside  layer  of  wood,  in  the  portion  of  the  limb  at  the 
line  of  demarkation,  between  the  dead  and  living  tissaes. 

6.  Gross  section  of  a  portion  of  the  same  twig,  at  the  pobt  where  the  blight  first  attacked  it, 
and  at  the  time  of  examination  perfectly  dead  and  dry.  The  limb  was  cut  off  and'  examined 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1862.  The  blig|ht  struck  the  bush  about  the  15th  of  June.  In  the  open 
spaces  in  the  cellular  tissue,  are  seen  fungoid  growths ;  also  outside,  at  c  and  d,  are  seen  similar 
growths.  From  the  boundary  walls  of  uie  interstices,  are  seen  numerous  fhngoid  vegetating 
points.  On  the  plant  at  d,  is  seen  something  like  sporangia.'  This  appears  different  from  the 
growth  in  the  interstices. 
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MEMOEMDA  ON  THE  CEREALS. 


In  2,280  lbs.  of  gram  of  Indian  com  (per  acre),  there  are  0*6  lbs.  of 
riUca,  212  of  phosphoric  acid,  0*2  of  lime,  0*54  of  magnesia,  02  of  peroxyd 
of  iron,  11-2  of  potash.  In  100  lbs.  of  wheat  (grain)  there  are  1-67  Iba. 
of  ashes;  in  wheat  straw,  5*10  lbs.;  in  the  grain  of  barley,  2*84  lbs.; 
straw  of  barley,  5*86  lbs. ;  in  grain  of  oats,  2*90  lb& ;  straw  of  oats,  6*10 
Iba ;  hnsks  of  oats,  6'79  lbs.  In  100  lbs.  of  lye  grain,  1-86  lbs.  of  ashes, 
and  4*10  lb&  in  lye  straw.  In  Indian  com  grain,  4*40 ;  in  straw  of  same, 
4'40.  The  seeds  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  will  preserve  their  vitality  ftwr 
three  or  four  years.  In  2,240  lbs.  of  the  grain  of  barley,  there  are  991 
ounces  of  potash,  104  of  soda,  89i  of  lime,  64  <rf  magnesia,  76  of  pho&* 
phoric  acid,  81  of  sulphuric  acid,  4  of  salt,  and  416  of  sand. 

Average  proportion  of  kernel  and  husk  of  beans,  85  of  kernel  to  16  c5f 
husk.  Average  proportion  of  straw  of  peas  to  grain,  78  to  27.  Avera^ 
proportion  of  straw  to  grain  of  beans,  57  to  48. 

Wheat  sown  to  a  depth  of  one  inch,  came  up  in  twelve  days,  the  whole 
of  these  seeds  germinating.  Dr.  Voelcker's  experiments  on  the  top-dresi^ 
ing  of  wheat,  showed  amongst  other  things  that  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  by 
itself,  naturally  increased  the  yield,  both  of  straw  and  corn ;  and  that  thu 
mixture  of  salt  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  beneficial. 

A  writer  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  on  the  subject  of  bean  sowing,  sayBt 
•*If  you  practice  thin  sowing,  tjJce  care  that  you  have  plenty  of  seed  in 
each  row,  but  let  the  saving  of  seed  be  in  having  the  rows  widely  apart^ 
You  thus  secure  regularity  and  sufficiency  of  plants,  while  great  space  is 
provided  for  their  f aU  development"  The  proportion  of  straw  to  grain  in 
oats  is  as  62  to  88 ;  of  rye,  as  71  to  29 ;  of  peas,  78  to  27.  The  weight 
of  wheat  straw  per  acre  is  estimated  by  Johnson  at  8,000  to  8,600  lbs. ;  of 
oatj  2,700  to  8,500 ;  of  barley,  2,100  to  2,500 ;  of  rye,  4,000  to  4,800 ;  of 
bean,  2,700  to  8,200 ;  of  peas,  2,700  lbs.  A^ton  of  the  grain  of  beans  cod- 
twis  9 J  lbs.  of  potash,  IJ-  of  soda,  14  of  lime,  4  J  of  magnesia,  5  J  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  f  of  sulphuric  acid,  2  of  salt,  and  5  of  sand. 

The  average  weight  per  bushel  of  barley  is  50  to  55  lbs. 

Wheat  sown  to  a  depth  of  five  inches,  came  up  in  twenty-two  dayi% 
tiiree-eighths  of  the  seed  germinating. 

Chloride  of  lime  steep  for  wheat: — Mix  one  pound  with  a  gallon  of 
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water ;  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  en  hoary  frequently  stirring  it  Al- 
low it  to  settle,  and  draw  off  the  supernatant  liquid.  In  this  steep  the 
seed  for  two  hours,  drain  and  dry  it  with  ashes.  An  acre  of  wheat,  top- 
dressed,  with  180  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  1^  cwt  of  salt,  yielded 
2,4S6  pounds,  or  40  6-20th  bushels ;  the  money  increase  in  com  over  a 
plot  uninanured,  being  82s.  6d.,  and  the  profit  31s.  lid.  An  acre  of  wheat, 
estimated  at  twenty-five  bushels  of  grain,  of  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
gives  1,500  pounds  of  grain,  containing  30  pounds  of  ash.  The  weight  of 
straw  will  be  3,000  pounds,  containing  180  of  ash. 

The  weight  of  grain  and  straw  of  wheat  as  above,  yields  210  pounds  of 
ash,  which  analysis  shows  to  be  made  up  thus: — Potash,  29*69  lbs. ;  soda, 
8-02 ;  lime,  12-94;  magnesia,  10-52;  oxyd  of  iron,  2  55;  phosphoric  acid, 
20-56;  sulphurioacid,  1056;  chlorine,  1*97;  silica,  118-29. 

Wheat  sown  to  a  depth  of  four  inches,  came  above  ground  in  twenty- 
one  days,  one-half  of  the  seeds  germinating.  An  acre  of  wheat,  top-diessed, 
with  If  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda,  yielded  2,260  pounds,  or  38  bushels;  the 
money  increase  of  com  over  a  plot  unmanured  being  £2, 17s.  9d.,  yielding 
a  profit  of  25s.  3d.  A  crop  of  oats,  estimated  at  48  bushels,  of  42  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  will  weigh  2,016  pounds,  containing  60*5  pounds  of  ash.  The 
weight  of  the  straw  will  be  3'024  lbs.,  contaming  138*4  lbs  of  ash.  The 
weight  of  grain  and  straw  of  oats  per  acre,  as  above,  yields  19&-9  lbs.  of 
ash,  which  analysis  shows  to  be  made  up  thus : — Silica,  96-8  lbs. ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  223;  sulphuric  acid, 58;  lime,  11*0;  magnesia,  9-1;  peroxyd 
of  iron,  2*7;  potash,  36*5;  soda,  36;  chloride  of  potassium,  3  8;  chloride 
of  sodium,  6*3. 

Wheat  sown  to  the  depth  of  six  inches^  came  up  in  twenty-three  days ; 
one-eighth  only,  however,  of  the  plants  came  up. 

Dr.  Yoelcker  states. that  wheat,  top-dressed  with  guano  at  the  rate  of 
2i  cwts:  per  acre,  yielded  2,404  lbs.,  or  40  l-20th  bushels,  at  60  pounds 
to  the  busheL  The  increase  of  produce  of  the  plots  manured  as  in  the 
above  paragraph,  compared  with  like  plots  unmanured,  was  £3,  8s.  9d. ; 
the  cost  of  manure,  £1, 12s.  6d.;  the  clear  profit  being  £1,  16s.  3d.  A 
writer  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine  states  that  he  has  seen  beans  in  smgle 
rows,  five  feet  apart,  produce  fifty  imperial  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  crop 
of  barley  carries  off  the  soil  56*3  lbs  of  inor^mic  matter  in  the  grain ;  in 
the  straw,  157-0;  in  all,  213-3.  The  crop  in  this  case  is  estimated  at  48 
bushels,  at  55  pounds — ^2,640  pounds ;  the  straw  and  chaff  at  3,300  pounda 
Average  weight  per  bushel  of  wheat,  60  pounds ;  of  barley,  53 ;  of  oats,, 
4S,  and  rye,  54  pounds. 

In  100  parts  of  the  ash  of  oat  straw,  there  are  29  of  polish  and  8oda-« 
19  in  the  grain.  ^ 

81— B. 
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Table  shamng  the  mean  Winter  and  Summer  iemperaiuree  of  the  cht^  cam- 
producing  countries  in  the  world 


European  Countries. 


I»  Engird : 
iT&ntral  England  as  obaerred  at  Malyemy 

Bedford,  Southwiclr,  Lyndon  and  Norwich  Malyem,  fto. 
X  Western  England  as  observed  at  Pencanoe, 
Helston,  Truro,  Pljmonth,  T^qnaj,  Exe- 
ter and  Sidmonth PensanoOi  fto. 

XL  Conntritf  of  which  the  Winter  temperatnre  is 
below,  and  the  Sommet  temperature  above 
that  of  England  : 

EOBOFBAir. 

L  N<vthem  BnsBsia 


3.  Poland  and  Baltic  PniBsla. 


5.  Basin  of  the  Elbe..  < 

4.  HoUaad 

ff.  Belgium 

6.  Basin  of  the  Rhine. 

7.  France 


J 


S.  Basin  of  the  Danube. 


9.  Southern  Russia. 
10.  Basin  of  the  Po. 


11.  Basin  of  the  Amo 

II.  Turlsey 

Mean  of  European  countries 

AMKBIOIlM.  r 

13.  Canada j 


14.  United  States. 


Mean  of  American  countries 

HL  Countries  whose  ikiean  Wifiter  and  Summer 
'  temperature  are  both  aboye  that  of  England : 

EUBOFEAlf.  # 

1.  Spain ] 

S.  Portugal !.. 

S.  Southern  Italj 

Mean  of  European  countries 

AfRIOAN. 

4.  Egypt 

Ambbioan. 

5.  South-Western  SUtes  of  the  Union. . . . 


Places  of  Ob- 
seryation. 


Petersburg . . . . 

Moscow 

Dantzic 

Warsaw , 

Cracow 

Berlin 

Prague 

Haarlem , 

Brussels  ....•, 
Frankfort..... 

Paris 

Toulouse 

Augsberg 

Vienna 

Klauseoberg. . . 

Bucharest 

Chereon 

Sebastapol  .... 

Milan 

Verona 

Turin 

Florence 

Constantinople. 


Montreal , 

Toronto 

Albany 

Council  BlulA 
C  ndnnati  ... 


Madrid  . 
Cadiz... 
Lisbon. . 
Messina. 


Cairo. 


Fort  Gibson 


North 
LaUtude. 


o  ' 
62  2S 

60  70 


65  66 

66  46 
64  20 
62  13 
60  40 
62  30 
60  60 
62  23 

0  61 
60  10 
48  60 

43  3« 
48  21 
48  13 
46  44 

44  27 
46  38 

44  36 
46  28 

45  26 

46  11 
43  47 
41  20 


45  31 
43  40 
42  39 
41  25 
89  06 


40  26 
86  82 
38  42 
88  11 


80  20 
86.47 


Mean  Tempera- 
tures of  the  winter 
and  Summer 
months. 


Dec., 
Jan., 
Feb. 


o  ' 
89  87 

43  16 


21  78 
^27  37 


31  14 

36  62 

38  01 
34  13 

39  63 

30  68 

31  68 

38  16 

40  94 


33  63 


21  60 
27  39 


24  49 


48  03 

62  52 
64  96 


51  84 


68  61 


44  31 


June, 

July, 
Aug. 

o  ' 
61  28 

61  12 


62  44 


66  78 


63  87 

61  93 

64  03 
66  10 

66  68 


#3  9t 

70  28 

74  06 

71  29 


65  63 


68  01 

78  01 
706i 


73  4S 

70  94 
77,14 


73  83 


85  10 


81  14 
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IfaJfe  showing  the  mean  relative  values  of  the  diffisrefU  kinds  of  Wheat  quoted 
in  Ae  London  Price  Chirrents  in  the  5  years  ending  1860. 


Ayentge 
prices,  yearF 

itseto  — 

inolndye. 


Importer 
tions  in  the 
1860  single  year 
1860. 


Baltic  Ports. 
Dantric  wheat :  mixed,  high-mixed,  and  extra  qualities  overhead. 

EonigBberg:  mixed  and  high-mixed 

Rostock :  mixed  and  fine 

Pomeranla,  Mecklenburg,  and  Uckermark :  ced • .  • 

Denmark  and  Holsteln 

St.  Petersburg  and  Riga »....»•....••• 

Silesia:  red  and  white » • • 


Ayerage 

:liih  wheat :  Essex  and  Kent,  red  and  white ;  Norfolk,  Lincol|»  and 
orkshire,red •  


Average  superiority  of  Baltic  wheat  over  EngUdi  wheat  In  the  Lon- 
don market •  • . 


,  Rhine  and  Belgium  . 
France  :  two  qualities. . 
Southern  Russia :  hard. 


Extra  Biltio  Ports. 


Average ...... 

English  wheat. 


Average  superiority  of  English  wheat  over  wheat  horn  extra  Baltic 
portd 


f  American  wheat : 
United  States.. 
Canada 


Average.. 

BngUsh  wheat  as  before 


Average  mperlority  of  Amerlean  over  English  wheat . 


Average  price  of  forelgni  wheat  of  all  countries  combined. 
BmrllSw-  •   - 


I  wheat  as  before 
Average  si^rlorlty  of  foreign  wheat  generally  over  English  wheat. 


3  4 
3  6 
3  0 
2  18 
2  13 
2  12 
2  16 


2  18    6 
2  12    0 


0    6    6 


2  la  Q 
2  6  6 
2    7    0 


2    8    0 
2  12    0 


0    4    0 


2  15    0 
2  15    0 


2  15    0 
2  12    0 


0    3    0 


2  13  10 
2  12    0 


0    11  0 


QutrUn, 
1,149,532 

169,977 

264,860 
218,000 
265,241 


2.067,500 


107,775 
1,665,942 


1,773,717 


1,670,796 
320,835 


1,891,631 
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" 

Mean 

Mean 

. 

Year. 

Summer 

Temper^ 

store. 

% 

Year. 

Summer 

i^emper- 

atu^ 

1776 

61.2 

1789 

59.0 

1779 

63.8 

1792 

59.4 

1791 

60.5 

1795 

58.8 

1818 

65.8 

1799 

58.7 

Abundant  Tean. 

1822 
1825 

68.2 
63.0 

UnprodootlTe  Years. 

1800 
1809 

61  7 
69  7 

1826 

65.0 

1810- 

67.3 

1834 

63.5 

1811 

59.3 

1835 

68.6 

1812 

67.2 

1836 

61.8 

Mean  of  the  10  years.  • . . 

1816 

56.4 

Mean  of  the  10  years 

63.0 
61.0 

58.8 

Mean  of  the  65  veftrs - 

'Mean  of  the  65  years 

61.0 

observed 

Mean  temperature  of  the  obserred 

Mean  temperatnre  of  the 

Years,  nlns 

2.0 

y«»Arff,  Fninn»..,.,»  .,* 

2.4 

THU  SOIL  WE  CULTIVATE. 

When  we  direct  our  attention  to  a  more  local  branch  of  this  impprtant 
inquiry,  so  as  to  .ascertain  the  matters  removed  from  our  cultivated  fields 
by  our  ordinary  crops,  and  returned  to  them  by  the  farm-yard  manure, ' 
then  the  chemist's  aid  becomes  still  more  practically  useful.  Professor 
Anderson  {Transacticms  Holland  Society^  1861,  p.  569)  has  lately  endeav- 
ored to  fiimish  the  agricultarist  with  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  vari- 
'  ous  matters  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  crops  of  a  six-course  rotation, 
and  of  the  amount  restored  to  the  land  by  the  ordinary  farm-yard  manure. 
The  summary  he  gives  of  the  total  substances  abstracted,  is  as  follows : — 
The  rotation,  which  is  a  severe  one,  being  turnips,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  and 
potatoes,  (the  turnip  crop  weighing  per  acre  18 J  tons;  wheat  crop,  being 
seed,  28  bushels;  the  straw,  28  cwt,  the  bay,  2^  tons,  the  oats,  seed,  84 
bushels,  the  straw,  one  ton,  and  potatoes  three  tons). 


Potash  . . . 

Soda. 

Lime 

Magneaia. 
Chlorine.. 


Ihs. 


319 

4 

66 

6 

100 

0 

39 

9 

68 

9 

Salphario  acid.. 
Phosphoric  acid. 

Silica 

Nitrogen........ 


lbs, 


78 
122 
3C4 
274 


OS. 


The  quantity  of  matters  removed,  observes  Professor  Anderson,  would 
have  been  considerably  reduced  if  a  second  year  of  grass  pasture  had  been 
substituted  for  one  of  the  white  crops.  It  may  be  noticed  also,  that  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  quantities  of  the  substances  contained  in  ordinary 
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Boik,  the  matters  removed  are  very  small ;  and  even  if  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  soil  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  per  cent,  it  could  maintain  such 
crops  for  276  years ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  elements, 
so  that  the  prospect  of  exhaustion  is,  at  all  events,  not  immediate.  If, 
continues  the  Professor,  we  next  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  quantities 
of  the  elements  of  plants  restored  to  the  soil  by  fiEinn-yard  manures,  we 
are  met  by  the  difficulty  of  estimating  its  ordinary  application,  and  also' 
by  our  still  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  average  composition.  The  nxunber 
of  good  analyses  of  farm-yard  manure  is  still  small,  and  owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  fair  sample,  considerable  discrepancies  are  found 
in  those  which  have  been  published.  By  selecting,  however,  those  results , 
which  are  most  trustworthy,  the  following  table  has  been  calculated  so  as 
to  show  the  quantities  of  mineral  matters  and  nitrogen  in  diffisrent  quan- 
tities  of  the  manure.  Twelve  tons  have  here  been  selected  as  an  average 
application ;  the  others,  16  and  20  tons,  as  quantities  not  unfrequentiy  ap« 
plied«    The  following  results  are  expressed  in  pounds  avoirdupois : 


InlStoDH, 
lbs. 

In  16  tons, 
lbs. 

In  20  tons, 
lbs. 

Potash , 

101 

67 

837 

S6 

12 

84 

108 

269 

166 

208 

89 

449 

47 

16 

112 

144 

368 

220 

835 

Soda.; 

111 

Lime 

661 

Magnesia ., , 

69 

Chlorine 

20 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Phoephoric  acid 

180 

ailca  (eoluble) 

447 

Nitrogen ,...,..... 

276 

It  thus  appears  that  an  application  of  20  tons  per  acre  is  able  to  sup* 
ply  the  elements  of  an  ordinary  rotation,  some  of  them  in  just  sufficient 
quantity,  others  in  considerable  excess.  Such  are  the  demands  made  up- 
on the  SOU  by  the  crops  we  cultivate ;  such  are  the  supplies  offered  in  return 
by  our  farm-yards.  But  after  all  these  valuable  organic  matters  are  returned 
to  the  soil,  another  great  supply  of  the  elements  of  vegetable  substances 
are  of  necessity  derived  from  the  air  we  breathe,  and  it  was  to  render  these 
gases^vailable  to  the  farmer  to  the  greater  extent  that  the  Norfolk,  or 
four-course  husbandry  was  introduced. 


DEEP  STDftRING  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Deep  stirring  proves  beneficial  to  certain  soils,  but  not  to  all.  Indeed, 
it  is  questionable  if  uniform  deep  stirring  ean  be  profitably  practiced  on 
the  greater  portion  of  the  cultivated  soils  in  the  United  Kingdom.    To  a 
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dearer  understanding  of  the  term  ^^stirring,"  it  may  be  necessary  to  state 
that  it  is  used  for  the  inversion  or  turning  over  of  the  soil  by  the  plow, 
and  is  not  intended  to  include  the  stirring  of  the  soil  or  subsoil  by  any 
form  of  subsoil  plow.  It  has  been  firequenlty  asserted  of  late  that  all  soils 
may  be  stirred  to  a  greater  depth  than  formerly,  with  an  increase  of  theii 
productive  capabilities.  Such  statements  should,  however,  be  received 
with  considerable  distrust  Doubtless  there  are  conditions  which,  if  pres- 
ent, are  favorable  to  deep  stirring,  but  these  conditions  are  rather  excep- 
tional than  general.  For  instance,  soils  resting  upon  subsoils  containing 
ihe  constituents  of  plant  life  in  higher  proportions  than  they  are  present 
in  the  cultivated  soil,  can  be  profitably  stirred  to  a  greater  depth,  bringing 
a  portion  Of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soiL 
Also,  where  certain  conditions  are  to  be  secured,  deeper  stirring  may  be 
advantageously  followed  out  For  example,  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
manurial  applications,  conjoined  with  the  deeper  stirring,  heavier  crops 
can  be  grown ;  the  increased  outlay  being  met  by  the  increased  produce. 
Ab  a  rule,  it  is  by  securing  both  conditions— deep  stirring  with  frequent 
.  and  liberal  manuring — ^that  the  greater  portions  of  the  boUb  can  with  ad- 
vantage be  stirred  to  a  greater  depth  than  has  hitherto  been  practiced. 
Whatever  is  the  depth  of  soil  stirred,  that  soil  should  be  rendered  highly 
fertile,  and  maintained  in  that  condition  by  the  application  of  manure& 
Continued  cropping,  with  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  crops,  will  in 
time  render  most  soils  comparatively  unproductive,  however  deep  they 
are  stirred.  There  are  soils  which  cannot  be  stirred  to  a  greater  depth 
than  formerly,  without  impairing  their  productiveness,  even  with  an  in- 
crease of  manurial  application.  Soils  of  a  friable,  or  of  a  retentive  texture, 
resting  upon  open,  porous  subsoUs,  such  as  chalk,  gravel,  sand,  &c.,  and 
soils,  the  texture  of  which  hajs  been  improved  by  the  application  of  clay, 
marl,  shell-sand,  &c.,  cannot  be  stirred  to  a  greater  depth  without  interfer- 
ing in  part  with  the  improvement  effected.  Deeper  stirring  necessarily  de- 
creases the  percentage  in  the  soil  of  the  material  which  had  been  applied 
to  alter  its  texture.  An  additional  application  of  the  material  will  doubt- 
less correct  this,  but  the  increased  outlay  may  not  always  be  covered  bj 
the  increased  produce.  There  are  other  descriptions  of  soils  which  it  is 
not  advisable  to  stir  to  a  greater  depth  than  formerly — flight,  sandy,  and 
peaty  soils,  resting  upon  subsoils  of  the  same  character  as  the  surfiice  soil. 
Compression  rather  tJian  deep  stirring  is  the  best  method  to  follow  in  cul- 
tivating these  soils.  We  include  in  this  category  not  only  those  sands  or 
vegetable  soils  which  drifl  during  gale9|  but  soils  of  a  texture  which  do 
vuot  move  with  /winds.  It  is  generally  maintained  that  by  deep  stirring  a 
greater  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  constituents  of  plants  are  present  in  the  soil,  in  a  state 
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available  for  plants,  in  an  increased  proportion.  T^e  removal  of  the  crops 
carries  away  part  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  which 
are  not  returned  in  the  farm-yard  manure.  If  the  cultivated  plants  con- 
fined their  rootlets  to  the  soil  which  has  been  stirred,  this  argument  ^ould 
have  some  weight,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  nearly  all  of  the  culti- 
vated plants  send  rootlets  inta  the  subsoil,  the  necessity  for  deep  slirring 
is  less  apparent.  K  it  is  considered  that  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid 
conveyed  to  the  soil  is  to  decompose  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil, 
'and  that  these,  when  rendered  soluble,  are  liable  to  be  washed  out  of  the 
soil  by  rain>  water,  the  question  of  deep  stirring  assumes  a  new  phase.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  certain  soils,  particularly  in  wet  localities,  are  deprived 
of  the  constituents  of  plant  life  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  annual  rain-fall, 
than  by  the  annual  cropping.  Any  one  studying  the  actions  of  arterial| 
surface,  and  underground  drainage,  particularly  during  a*  continued  rain* 
£m,  will  better  understand  what  an  amount  of  fertilieing  matter  is  re- 
moved by  the  rain-water.  Rapid  running  streams  and  drains  remove 
soluble  and  insoluble  constituents,  besides  the  debris  of  the  soil  in  a 
state  of  suspension.  Also,  slow-running  rivers  and  estuaries  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdon,  contain  in  a  state  of  solution  and  sus- 
pension, the  elements  of  plant  life  apart  from  finely  comminuted  por- 
tions of  the  soil,  to  an  extent  which  few  who  have  not  considered  the 
question,  would  imagine.  In  some  cases,  they  have  been  advantageously 
.  used  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  warping  and  irrigation.  Egypt 
is  the  most  notable  example  of  fertility  being  maintained  by  the  elements 
of  plants  and  soils  conveyed  in  the  water.  The  soil  of  the  cultivated 
portions  of  Egypt,  to  which  irrigation  is  applied,  has  been  gradually 
raised  by  the  somewhat  slow  process  of  the  Nile.  The  alluvial  de- 
posits on  the  banks  of  such  outlets,  of  rain-falls,  as  the  Forth  and  Tay, 
show  what  steady  causes  are  in  operation,  removing  from  the  soil  the 
elements  of  fertility.  Inebig  appears  not  to  take  this  cause  into  account 
in  his  recent  work  on  Modern  Agriculture,  v  It  is  a  question  which  is 
open  to  discussion,  whether  or  not-tiie  rain-fall  conveys  soluble  and  float- 
ing elements  of  vegetable  life  from  the  land  to  the  sea  in  a  greater  extent 
than  the  whole  sewerage  of  towns.  Of  course,  the  amount  conveyed  by 
the  rain-fall  depends,  not  alone  on  th^  quantity  of  rain,  nor  upon  the  depth 
to  which  the  soil  is  stirred,  but  mainly  on  the  texture  of  the  soil,  anoFthe 
elevation  and  incline  of  the  lands.  We  have  little  doubt  that  on  the 
great  proportion  of  the  cultivated  soils  in  wet  districts  in  Scotland,  the 
amount  of  fertilizing  elements  removed  by  the  rain-wafer  is  much  greater 
than  that  removed  by  the  qystem  of  cropping  pursued — that  is,  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  crop  being  sold  off  the  farm,  and  the  straw  and  turnip  con- 
verted into  manure  and  returned  to  the  soiL    It  may  therefore  be  held 
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that  the  deeper  the  land  is  stirred,  the  application  of  the  elements  of  fer 
tility  must  be  increased.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  principle  of  garden 
culture  applied  to  the  great  {Ibrtion  of  the  cultivated  fields,  must  rest  on 
this  basis.  There  are  soils  so  rich  in  the  elements  of  fertility,  that  the 
comparatively  exhausted  surface  soil  can  be  advantageously  replac^  by 
the  subsoil ;  but  such  soils  are  very  exceptional,  and  may  be  safely  dis- 
missed as  not  interfering  with  the  principle  we  have  indicted.  The 
farmer  will  be  most  successful  who  expends  capital  in  improving  the 
manurial  condition,  rather  than  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  soil  stirred. 
With  both  conditions  secured,  heavier  crops^  and  of  a  more  uniform  char- 
^  acter,  will  be  raised ;  but  as  his  object  is  nminly  profit,  it  is  by  obtaining 
the  largest  return  for  his  capital  employed,  and  not  by  raising  the  heaviest 
crops,  that  his  object  is  secured. 

In  carrying  out  all  operations  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  question  of  profit  and  loss  is  the  proper  standard  by  which  to  test 
every  suggestion.  At  present  there  is  almost  a  passion  in  fieivor  of  deeper 
cultivation  of  the  soU.  It  is  therefore  wise  for  fEumers  to  weigh  deliber- 
ately the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question. 

The  following  enumeration  may  include  a  division  of  soils  which,  widi 
certain  directions  observed,  it  may  be  found  profitable  to  stir  to  a  greater 
depth  than  previously : — Soils  naturally  deep,  whether  finable  or  retentivei 
which  rest  oa  a  comparatively  retentive  subsoil  Perfect  drainage  is, 
however,  one  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  first  secured.  When 
peeper  stirring  is  carried  out,  the  amount  of  numure  applied  requires  to  be 
increased ;  the  increase  depending  upon  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  mode  of  cropping  followed.  Soils  which  should  not  be  deeply 
stirred :— light  sandy,  gravelly,  oalcareouil)  peaty,  and  vegetable  soils  gen- 
erally, resting  on  subsoils  of-A  character  similar  to  the  soil  Such  soils 
should  only  be  stirred  deeper  when  substances  are  applied  to  improve 
their  texture,  such  as  day,  marl,  lime,  &a,  but  the  depth  to  be  stirred  of 
'the  previously  undisturbed  soil  should  be  inconsiderable  at  first,  and,  if 
deemed  necessary,  gradually  increased.  Where  the  subsoil  is  very  porou^ 
great  caution  should  be  used. 

Increased  manurial  application  is  even  more  necessary  for  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  such  soils  than  those  of  an  argillaceous  nature.  We  may 
afterwards  consider  the  question  of  stirring  the  subsoil,  withr  the  view  oi 
rendering  the  cultivation  of  certain  soils  more  profitable. 


♦  EXHAUSTION  OF  THE  SOIL. 
I  wish  to  bring  before  this  meeting  a  few  feu^ts  which  have  come  under 
my  own  observation,  which  tend  to  show  the  necessity  of  bringing  die 
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light  of  science  to  bear  upon  agricnlture,  and  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
theory,  which  Dr.  Hodges  has  long  sought  to  impress  upon  this  society, 
namely,  that  the  soil  cannot  produce,  or  build  up  plants,  unless  it  contams 
the  ingredients  of  which  such  plants  are  composed.  The  soundness  of 
this  opinion  is  strikingly  exenipMed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loughgall, 
county  Armagh,  where  the  soil  belongs  to  the  class  of  sanity  loams,  and 
rests  upon  a  limestone  formation.  This  land  was  formerly  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  best  in  Ireland ;  indeed,  so  celebrated  was  it  for  fertility, 
that  it  was  denominated  "The  Garden  of  Ireland,"  and  «  portion  of  the 
district  towards  Kilmore  is  still  called  "The  Honey  Pot,"  to  indicate  its 
extreme  richness.  Latterly,  however,  this  once  fertile  k)il  has  been  be- 
coming less  productive,  and  the  year  1859,  the  wheat,  in  many  instances, 
was  comparatively  worthless.  In  1860  it  was  a  little  better,  but  still  infe- 
rior to  that  in  the  surroimding  districts,  which  were  formerly  considered 
unfit  for  the  production  of  that  valuable  cereaL 

Having  been  engaged  in  the  wheat  trade  myself  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  I  observed  this  gradual  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  grain  sent 
to  market  firom  the  district  in  question,  and  latterly  tried  to  avoid  buying 
any  from  the  neighborhood,  believing  that  tiie  quality  could  not  be  good. 
Observing  these  things,  I  became  convinced  that  the  soil  was  being  ex- 
hausted of  some  elements  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  plants, 
ttid  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  conclucdon,  I  procured  a  swnaple  of  the 
soil  upon  which  inferior  wheat  had  grown,  and  had  it  analyzed  by  Pro- 
fessor Hodges,  and  the  result  will  show  that  this  once  fertile  soil — ^this 
garden  of  Ireland — ^is  fest  approaching  to  barrenness,  and  unless  a  more 
skillful  mode  of  husbandry  be  adopted,  it  will  soon  be  unfit  fer  profitable 
cultivation. 
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Now,  by  oomparing  the  anfdjeui  of  the  Looghgall  soil  with  that  of  ihe 
barren  soil,  they  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  identioal;  and  by  oomparing 
the  composition  of  the  Longhgall  and  the  fertile  soil^  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  former  is  main^  deficient  in  alkalies  and  acids,  and  as  the  crops  gen- 
erally cultivated  contain  a  large  proportion  of  these  deficient  ingredients^ 
it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  be  perfected  without  them.  Professor  Cameron 
shows  that  the  ashes  of  the  following  plants  contain,  in  100  parts  (I  only 
note  the  ingredients  which  are  deficient  in  the  soil): 

Tarnipe 
#  (Swede.) » 

Potash 39.82 

Soda 10  86 

Lime 12.75 

Hagneflia 4.68 

Sulphuric  acid  ...^ 13.15 

Phosphoric  acid 6.69 

Whence,  then,  are  these  essential  elements  to  be  derived,  seeing  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  soil  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  may  be  extracted 
&om  the  atmoie^here  in  limited  quantities ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  crops 
in  the  district  in  question,  are  greatly  dependent  upon  that  scanty  and 
precarious  supply  for  their  sustenance.  For,  in  the  late  very  dry  season  of 
1859,  when  there  was  not  sufficient  rain  to  convey  from  the  atmosphere 
the  indispensable  ingredients  which  were  not  contained  in  the  soil,  the 
wheat  mildewed,  withered,  and  died;  whereas,  in  the  following  year, 
th6re  was  abundance  of  rain,  which  carried  a'partial  supply  of  nutriment 
to  the  plants,  and  prevented  them  dying  of  starvation.  This,  in  some 
degree,  accounts  for  the  remarkable  fact  before  referred  to,  that,  in  1859, 
the  wheat  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loughgall  was  universally  bad,  while 
in  the  surrounding  districts  the  quality  was  excellent,  although  the  yield 
was  not  very  abundant^  while  the  whole  country  suflFered  equally  from 
-drought. 

Professor  Johnston  shows  that  a  rotation  of  crops,  similar  to  that  alluded 
to  above,  carries  from  the  soil — 

Potash 281  pounds.       Silicia 218  poonda. 

Soda 130      «  •  Sulphuric  add Ill       "       ' 

Lime 242."  Phoephoric  acid 66       " 

Magnesia 42       "  Chlorine ,....%..    39       " 

Alumina .     11       -  ' 

Now  these  fnaterials  have  been  carted  oflF  many  farms  from  year  to  y*ear,' 
in  the  shape  of  potatoes,  turiyps,  wheat,  clover  and  oats,  have  been  but 
partially  restored  by  a  limited  application  of  farm-yard  manure ;  conse- 
quently the  soil  has  become  exhausted,  and  its  cultivation  unprofitable; 
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The  foregoing  facts  I  look  upon  bs  practical  Dlustrationa  of  Baron  Liebig'a 
theory,  and  a  remarkable  foMllment  of  his  prediction.    In  the  Bdfaat 
Mercury  of  29th  December,  1859,  he  is  reported  td have  said  : — "A  child 
can  comprehend  that  a  very  productive  field,  ift  order  to  remain  very  pro- 
ductive, or  even  simply  productive,  must  have  the  elements  which  have 
been  withdrawn  in  the  harvests  perfectly  restored — that  the  aggregate  of 
oondition  must  remain  in  order  to  produce  the  aggregate^  results ;  and  that 
•  a  well,  however  deep  it  may  be,  which  receives  no  supply  of  water,  must 
in  the  end  become  empty,  if  its  water  be  constantly  pumped  out"  Again, 
speaking  of  the  economizing  of  manure,  he  says :  "  It  is  clear  that  if  these 
elements  were  collected  without  loss,  and  every  year  restored  to  the  fields, 
these  would  then  retain  the  power  to  furnish  every  year  to  the  cities  the 
same  quantity  of  com.    And  it  is  equally  clear,  that  if  the  fields  do  not 
receive  these  elements,  agriculture  must  cease,^^    In  corroboration  of  this, 
Professor  Hodges  says,  as  reported  in  the  Journal  of  February,  1860 : 
^^  Science  teaches  us  that  even  the  more  fertile  field  is  not  inexhaustable; 
that  the  most  productive  soil  contains  only  a  limited  amount  of  the  mate* 
rials  which  the  plant  can  mould  into  wheat,  or  potatoes,  or  turnips )  that 
every  plant  grown  by  the  fiGtrmer  requires  at  least  eight  substances  to  be 
•     supplied  by  the  soil  for  its  development.   And  it  follows,  that  if  our 
fiurmers,  year  after  year,  in  their  crops  and  cattle,  sift  out  as  it  were,  mably 
five  or  six  of  these  necessary  constituents  of  the  soil,  the  work  of  produc- 
tion, after  a  time,  cannot  go  onJ^   Now,  although  the  members  of  this  society 
may  be  quite  conversant  with  the  above  theory,  there  are  many  faKuers 
who  are  not  so.    For,  respecting  the  great  failure  of  wheat  in  1869, 1  have 
heard  it  said  by  persons  firom  the  district  in  which  it  occurred,  that  "  there 
was  a  shower  of  honey  in  that  neighborhood  which  spotted  the  straw,  and 
the  wheat  did  not  fill  afterwards."    Now,  this  spotting  of  the  straw  was,  I 
think,  caused  by  the  want  of  mineral  matters  in  a  soluble  state,  to  give  it 
sufficient  stamina.    Others  say,  "  the  ground  is  too  rich,  and  sends  out  too 
much  straw,  which  lies  down,  and  the  wheat  does  not  fill."    Now  the  land 
may  be  too  rich  in  some  respects,  but  the  analysis  shows  it  is  miserably 
poor  in  others,  and,  unless  a  proper  proportion  of  the  deficient  elements  be 
supplied,  the  soil  cannot  be  restored  to  its  former  state  of  fertility.  Again, 
others  eay,  "the  land  is  wheated  out  and  requires  rest"    And  this  is 
probably  pretty  near  the  truth,  as  rest  would  certainly  improve  the  ex-  • 
hausted  land..    But  resting  land  is  too  slow  a  process  for  these  stirring 
times — particularly  as  the  landlord  and  tax-gatherers  cannot  be  induced  to 
rest  at  the  same  time,  but  must  have  their  several  demands  satisfied. 
Therefore  it  is  much  wiser  for  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  informa- 
tion afforded  by  this  and  similar  societies,  which  will  enable  them  skill- 
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ftilly  to  use  the  abundance  of  ingredients  placed  within  their  reach,  and 
supply  the  soil  with  such  substances  as  it  requires,  than  to  lay  their  fields 
out  for  years,  to  collec(  from  the  atmosphere  what  might  be  supplied  io 
them  in  a  few  hours.  And  it  is  manifest,  that  if  the  present  system  is 
pursued  muc6  longer,  the  predictions  of  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor 
Hodges^  will,  in  many  cases,  be  fulfilled,  yiz :  '^  Agriculture  must  graduallj 
cease ;"  the  work  of  productioti  "  cannot  go  on." 


MEMOJRANDA. 

If  the  power  to  absorb  water  possessed  by  a  stiff  and  pure  clay  be  taken 
at  70,  the  abso/ptive  power  of  a  clay  loam  may  be  put  down  at  50,  of 
chalk  at  45,  of  loamy  land  40,  of  oalcerous  sand  29,  pure  sand  25.  The 
power  of  soils  to  absorb  water  is  nearly  a  correct  index  to,  or  in  proportion 
of,  the  power  to*retain  water.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  rapidly  getting  into  favor 
as  a  top-dressing  for  the  cereals.  For  oats  it  is  especially  valuable.  Ap- 
plied to  wheat,  it  increases  the  yield  both  of  grain  and  straw.  Salt  can  be 
added,  however,  to  the  soda,  not  only  with  no  loss  of  effect,  but,  on  the 
oontraiy,  with  a  gain.  We  ourselves  have  had  as  marked  an  increase  of 
produce  by  using  a  mixture  of  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda,  in  equal  proper- 
tions,  as  when  we  used  nitrate  of  soda  alone. 

Dr.  Yoelcker's  analysis  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  as  follows : 

Moisture 1.87       Sulphate  of  soda .'..    1.17 

Pure  nitrate  of  Boda 95.68       Sand 0.49 

Chloride  of  sodiam 0.79 

In  100  parts  of  the  grain  of  wheat.there  are  28.72  parts  (12.44)  of  potasL 


CHLORIDE  OF  UME. 

In  scattering  chloride  of  lime  on  a  plank  in  a  stable,  all  kinds  of  flies, 
but  more  especially  biting  flies,  were  quickly  got  rid  of  Sprinkling  beds 
of  vegetables  with  even  a  weak  solution  of  this  salt  eflfectually  preserves 
them  from  the  attacks  of  caterpillars,  butterflies,  mordella,  slugs,  &o.  It 
has  the  same  effect  when  sprinkled  on  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees.  A  paste 
of  one  part  of  powdered  chloride  of  lime  and  one-half  part  of  some  fetty 
matter,  placed  in  a  narrow  band  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  prevents  in- 
sects from  creeping  up  it  It  has  even  been  noticed  that  rats  and  mice  quit 
places  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  has  been  spr^. 
This  salt,  dried  and  finely  powdered,  can,  no  doubt,  be  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  as  flour  of  sulphur,  and  be  spread  by  the  same  means. 
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FOOT-BOT  IN  SHEEP. 

A  Bpecifio  against  this  disease  has  just  been  discovered  by  M.  Bauchierey 
of  Toulon,  and  considered  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  his  sending  M.  Eenault,  Inspector 
General  of  the  Imperial  Veterinary  Schools,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
on  a  mission  to  verify  the  efficacy  of  this  new  remedy.  The  Monitetgr 
now  publishes  the  report  of  this  commission,  from  which  it  appears  that 
they  vipited  the  farm  of  Bois-Vert,  in  the  commune  of  Aries,  where  they 
found  a  flock  of  about  1200  sheep  of  the  Merino  breed,  nearly  all  of  whidi 
were  attacked  with  foot-rot^  some  to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  no 
longer  stand,  but  crawled  along  on  their  knees.  Fifty  of  these  sheep  were 
selected  by  the  commission,  and  operated  upon  by  M.  Bauchiere;  while 
24  others,  divided  into  8  lots  of  eight  each,  were  treated  according  to  three 
diflferent  methods  in  common  use,  viz :  1.  Verdigris  and  vinegar ;  2.  Tar, 
essence  of  turpentine,  hydrochloric  add,  and  sulphate  of  copper ;  and,  8. 
Calcined  alum  and  sulphuric  acid.  M.  Bauchiere's  treatment  consisted  in 
rapidly  cutting  away  all  the  parts  of  the  hoo&  which  had  become  detached 
by  suppuration,  taking  care  to  draw  no  blood  during  the  operation.  He 
then  wiped  the  suppuration  from  the  sore,  moistened  it  with  a  brush 
dipped  into  a  brownish  liquid  he  had  at  hand,  and  then  powdered  it  over 
with  a  white  substance.  Five  days  after  the  operation  the  sheep  treated 
by  M.  Bauchiere  were  found  to  be  cured,  while  those  subjected  to  the 
other  three  methods  were  stjill  in  a  diseased  state,  though  progressing 
fiavorably.  M.  Bauchiere's  specific  is  still  a  sepret,  but  will  no  doubt  be 
published. 
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DISEASED  EORK,  AND  MICROSCOPIC  WORMS 

IN  MAN. 

BY  JOHK  GAHGEI, 

FRINOIPAL  or  THB  NSW  TSTEBINAST  OOLLBOB,  XDINBpROH. 


Did  Moses  know  more  about  pigs  than  we  do?  Was  it  a  knowledge  of 
the  parasitic  diseases  common  to  man  and  swine  which  led  the  father  of 
the  Jews  to  condemn  pork  as  human  food?  Both  questions  can  be 
answered  in  the  negative ;  and  the  apparently  slender  grounds  on  which 
'  pigs  were  first  regarded  as  unclean  are  stated  in  the  following  yerse: 
<^  And  Ibe  swine,  because  it  divideth  the  hoof,  yet  cheweth  not  the  cud,  it 
is  unclean  unto  jou :  ye  shall  not  eat  of  their  flesh,  nor  touch  their  dead 
carcase."  The  wisdom  of  the  Mosaic  law  can  only  be  justly  estimated 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  accidents  {irising  in  warm  countries  £rom  eating 
pork  throughout  long  and  hot  periods  of  the  year ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  direct  evil  results  as  manifested  by  human  sickness  led  to  the 
exclusion  of  pork  from  the  list  of  Israelitish  viands.  The  masses  of 
m^ly  pork  which  may  be  seen  hanging  from  the  butchers'  stalls  in 
Southern  Europe  prove  that  the  long-legged  swine  which  hunt  the 
forests  for  acorns,  and  rove  about  to  pick  up  all  kinds'  of  ofl&l,  are  often 
unfit  for  human  food ;  and  that  they  were  so  to  no  less  extent  in  the  land 
of  Israel  is  probable.  There  are  those  who  fancy  that  domesticity  breeds 
disease — that  improving  the  meat-producing  powers  and  hastening  the 
growth  of  our  live  stock  renders  it  liable  to  disorders  of  a  malignant  type 

^QO  greater  fallacy  I    The  parasitic  maladies  which  are  bred  for  man  in 

the  systems  of  the  animals  we  eat  are  most  common  in  the  quadrupeds 
allowed  to  rove  about  in  search  of  food,  and  which  living  amongst  men 
and  animals,  have  every  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  germs  of  the 
worms  which  prey  on  theuL  The  animalcules  which  burrow  and  breed 
in  the  human  frame  are  not,  as  the  ancients  believed,  the  results  of  an 
agglomeration  of  uinhealihy  humours  becoming  vitalized  when  perfected 
in  form.  The  advocates  of  the  spontaneous  generation  theory  are  now 
few  and  far  between,  and  the  development  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life  in  apparently  inaccessible  legions  of  the  human  frame,  oidy  affords 
«n  illoatration  of  how  wonderfully  every  precaution  is  taken  in  the 
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ordinary  routine  of  Natare's  works  to  prevent  the  extermmation  of  the 
smallest  and  apparently  most  useless  of  living  creatures.  The  wisdom 
of  creative  design  is  not  easily  &thomed  when  we  see  the  higher  orders 
of  animals,  and  man  himself  perishing  in  order  to  afford  food  and  a 
means  of  propagation  to  the  marvels  of  organization  which  appear  to  us 
always  obnoxious  and  destructive — ^bom  for  evil,  and  not  calculated  to 
play  in  this  world's  role  any  other  than  an  offensive  part 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  parasitic  maladies  in  the  pig  specially 
abound  in  that  section  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  swine  live  moM 
amongst  human  beings.  The  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  pigs,  in  their 
native  counties,  enclosed  in  the  &im-yards  of  their  breeders,  are  free 
from  worms  which  are  likely  to  live  in  the  body  of  man.  The  Irish  pig 
is  the  one  most  commonly  injured  by  entozoa,  and  the  reason  for  this  is 
evident  when  we  know  how  much  the  cottager  relies  on  rearing  a  porker 
which  is  permitted  the  free  range,  of  house  and  road,  where  every  desmp- 
tion  of  filth  is  devoured,  charged  with  the  ova  of  parasites  expelled  by 
man,  or  some  of  the  lower  animals.  The  observations  of  helminthologists 
prove  that  it  ia  not  unattended  with  danger  for  human  beings  to  sleep  to- 
gether when  one  is  affected  with  tapeworm  or  trichina.  How  much  more 
dangepus,  then,  for  animals  to  live  with  people  who  disregard  all  habits 
of  cleanliness  I  Though  we  may  ridicule  the  notion  that  filth  breeds 
parasites,  we  must  not  forget  that  dirt  protects  the  ova,  and  secures  their 
transmission  from  one  nest  to  another.  The  terrible  hydatid  disease, 
which  is  the  direct  cause  of  one-fifth  of  the  human  morttdity  in  Iceland, 
is  due  to  negligence  and  dirt  The  Icelanders  slaughter  their  animals, 
and  leave  the  offal  to  decompose.  Dogs  naturally  devour  the  entrals, 
which  abound  in  entozoa,  and,  breeding  tapeworms  within  them,  dissemi- 
nate eggs  over  the  whole  country,  so  as  to  ensure  the  development  of 
bladder-worms  in  the  internal  organs  of  the  herbivorous  quadrupeds^ 
which  the  people  eat  The  conditions  under  which  we  live  in  the  British 
Isles  are  certainly  much  less  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  worms ;  but 
we  disregard,  in  our  igAorance,  the  most  common  precautions  to  prptecl 
ourselves  from  loathsome  diseases,  and  not  only  permit  dogs  to  eat  any 
kind  of  offal  in  and  around  slaughter-houses,  but  sanction  the  existence 
of  piggeries  where  all  kinds  of,  garbage,  charged  with  worms  or  their 
eggs,  are  daUy  devoured  by  swine.  The  majority  of  germs  calculated  to 
engender  parasites  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  canal  of  human  bemgs  and  domestic  quadrupeds.  K  pigs  are 
'  permitted  to  eat  these,  as  in  Ireland  or  in  many  British  piggeries,  we 
must  expect  hams,  bacon,  and  pork  sausages,  to  be  charged  with  the 
embryonic  forms  of  hunum  entozoa.    .Whereas,  in  Iceland,  then,  the  dog 
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is  the  victim  of  human  negligenoe,  and  en  revamp  the  cause  of  human 
disease,  in  the  British  Isles  the  pig  holds  this  unenviable  position ;  the 
more  however  we  learn  of  parasitic  disease  in  man,  the  better  we  can 
understand  how  even  the  underdone  roast  beef  of  Old  England  may  prove 
to  us  poison  as  well  as  food,  and  how  the  dog  or  cat  we  pet  may  indirectly 
shorten  our  days.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  with  Moses  that  the 
an  unclean  beast;  but  without  discarding  him  from  the  scanty  list 
of  animals  to  be  eaten,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  purify  the  race  of  swine, 
and  thus  prevent  human  as  well  as  porcine  maladies. 

Having  thus  drawn  attention  to  the  general  causes  operating  in  the 
production  of  parasitic  affections,  a  brief  reference  to  the  most  important 
of  those  commofn  to  human  beings  and  the  pig  may  not  be  devoid  of 
interest  I  wish  to  refer  more  especially  to  the  one  least  understood, 
and  which  is  occasionally  attended  with  fatal  results — viz.,  trichinous  dis- 
ease in  man  and  animals. 

Though  Mr.  Hilton,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and 
Mr.  Wonnald,  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  had  repeatedly  noticed  a  peculiarly 
speckled  condition  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  human  frame  prior  to 
1885,  it  was  only  in  the  month  of  February  of  the  latter  year  that  Pro- 
fessor Owen  first  described  the  smallest  of  human  parasites,  which  we  now 
kno^  to  be  common,  and  to  exist,  as  Owen  first  said,  in  "astonishing 
numbers."  The  case  which  afforded  Professor  Owen  the  opportunity  of 
securing  for  this  country  the  honor  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries 
in  helminthology,  was  observe!  by  another  of  our  distinguished  country- 
men, Mr.  Paget  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  we  should  owe  to  the 
Germans  the  history  of  the  parasite  before  it  reaches  the  human  system ; 
though  this  is  a  direct  result  of  the  intelligence  and  earnestness  with  which 
Kiichenmeister  and  his  followers  have  carried  out  so-called  "feeding  ex- 
periments," whereby  they  have  determined  the  origin  of  human  parasites, 
and  the  identity  of  entozoa  seen  in  different  animals  under  such 'a  variety 
of  forms,  as  to  have  led  to  each  form  being  oonsMered  a  distinct  species, 
whereas  it  was  only  a  stage  of  a  singular  metafhorphosis.  In  1852  Her^ 
bert  fed  three  dogs  with  the  trichinatous  flesh  of  a  badger,  and  found  the 
parasites  in  the  muscles  of  these  dogs.  Some  of  the  first  feeding  experi- 
ments to  trace  the  origin  of  trichina  in  man,  Were  performed  in  Edinburgh, 
by  the  members  of  the  Physiological  Society,  whose  labors  were  of  tob 
short  a  duration.  Specimens  erf  the  para8it6  were  shown  to  the  Society  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1858,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  who,  with  his  usual 
acuteness,  declared  thaf^he  whole  appearance  of  the  paraBite  was  such  as 
seemed  strongly  to  bear  out  Owen's  view,  that  the  trichina  was  merely  the 
first  stage  of  an  animal  destined  for  further  development    Dr.  Gairdner 
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tSionglit  it  Tery  probable  that  the  muflole  was  only  the  hot-bed  of  0T% 
which,  for  their  development  into  perfect  animals,  required  some  other 
habitat  Considering  it  to  be  not  unlikely  that  this  furtiixer  developmeat 
of  trichina  might  take  place  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  some  carnivorous 
animal,  Dr.  Gairdner  sent  some  of  the  specimens  exhibited,  in  the  firesh 
state,  to  Mr.  Barlow,  who  administered  portions  to  dogs  and  cats ;  and  I 
learn  £rom  Dr.  Mercer  Adam  that  the  result  of  the  experiments  was  as  an* 
ticipated  by  Dr.  Gairdner.  The  results  were  not  published,  and  we  owe 
to  continental  observers  and  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Edinburgh  Univenity, 
interesting  information  as  to  the  propagation  of  the  parasite. 

.  Professor  Owen's  first  description  is  in  many  points  complete.  In  hk 
paper  commLunicated  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  he  says :  "With 
amagnifying  power  of  an  inch  focus  the  white  specks  in  the  muscles  ato 
seen  to  be  cysts  of  an  elliptical  figure,  with  the  extrenuties  in  general 
attenuated,  elongated,  or  more  opaque  than  the  body  (or  intermediate 
part)  of  the  cyst,  which  is,  in  general,  suf&ciently  transparent  to  show  that 
it  o(mtains  a  minute  coiled-up  worm.  On  separating  the  muscular  fiacicuU, 
the  cysts  are  found  to  adhere  to  the  surrounding  cellular  substance  by  the 
whole  of  their  external  surface,  somewhat  laxly  at  the  middle  dilated  part^ 
but  mcMre  strongly  by  means  of  their  elongated  extremities,  so  as  to  render 
it  generally  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  detach  them.  When  placed 
upon  the  micrometer  they  measure  l-SOth  inch  in  their  longitudinal  and 
1-lOOth  inch  in  their  tranverse  diameter ;  a  few  being  scHnewhat  largCTi 
and  others  diminishing  in  size  to  about  one-half  the  above  dimensions, 
They  are  generally  placed  in  single  rows,  parallel  to  the  muscular  fibres^ 
at  distanoes  varying  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  apart  fifom  one  another;  but 
sometimes  a  larger  and  a  smaller  cyst  are  seen  attached  toge^er  by  one 
of  iheir  extremities,  and  they  are  occasionally  observed  slightly  overlap* 
ping  each  other.  If  a  thin  portion  of  muscle  be  dried  and  placed  in  Canada 
balsam,  between  a  plate  of  glass  and  a  plate  of  talc,  the  cysts  become  more 
transpMenti  and  allow  of  the  contained  coiling-up  worm  being  more  plainly 
seen. 

^  Under  a  lens  of  the  focus  of  half  an  inch,  the  worm  appears  to  be  in- 
dosed  within  a  circumscribed  space  of  a  less  elongated  and  more  regular 
elliptical  fbrm  than  the  external  cyst,  as  if  within  a  smaller  cyst  contained 
in  the  larger,  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg  surrounded  by  its  albumen  and  shell.  ' 
The  worm  does  not  occupy  mpre  than  a  third  part  of  the  inner  space.  A 
fiew  of  these  cysts  have  been  seen  to  contain  two  distinct  worms;  and 
Dr.  A.  Farre,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject^  has  shown  me 

«2— B. 
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a  drawing  whioh  he  made  of  one  of  the  cysts  oontaining  three  distinot 
irorms,  all  of  nearl j  equal  size. 

<<The  cysts  vary  in  form  as  well  as  size,  being  more  or  less  elongated, 
and  the  opaque  extremities  bemg  fhrther  extended  in  some  than  in  others 
in  a  few  instances  only  one  of  the  extremities  is  thus  produced*  OccasioA* 
ally  the  tip  of  one  of  the  extremities  is  observed  to  be  dilated  and  tran» 
parent,  as  though  a  portion  of  the  laiger  cyst  were  about  to  be  separated 
1^  a  process  of  gemmation*" 

The  coiled  parasite  is  seen  in  tiie  centre  figure  of  tiie  annexed  plate,*  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  worm  are  well  brought  out  from  the  imbibition  of 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine— a  method  of  preparation  which  often 
enables  us  to  trace  tiie  characters  of  microscopic  objects  which  are  other* 
wise  ill  defined.  The  body  of  the  parasite  is  seen  clothed  with  a  trans* 
parent  skin,  which  does  not  imbibe  tiie  carmine  so  readily  as  the  softer 
structures  within.  The  tiuckness  of  the  skin  has  been  estimated  by 
Leuokart  at  O-OOldth  millimetres.  Attention  has  been  drawn  by  Henley 
Lusohka,  Kiiohenmeister,  and  others,  to  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  this 
skin,  which  in  all  perfect  specimens  is  smooth,  and  not  oonyoluted. 
Leuckart  says  that  when  the  parasite  is  injured,  rings  round  the  body  an 
commonly  visible.  The  skin  is  structureless*  Beneath  the  skin  is  a  layer 
of  fine  granular  matter  witii  tiie  appearance  of  longitudinal  stripes  and 
numerous  bright  refrangent  corpuscles.  This  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
muscular  structure  of  the  trichina. 

From  tiie  cutaneous  muscular  structure  there  are  two  bands,  or  water 
tubes,  stretched  from  before  backwards  on  the  lateral  part  of  the  body. 
The  centre  pale,  but  with  well  defined  outlines,  and  striated  alongside  of 
them  are  small  round  or  oblong  yellow  corpuscles. 

The  alimentary  canal  extends  through  the  whole  body  fix>m  the  narrow 
end  or  head  to  the  bipad  anal  extremity.  The  organs  of  generation  do  not 
appear  in  the  encysted  worms,  and  only  when  they  attain  their  full  develop- 
ment in  tiie  alimentary  canal  of  their  host,  though  the  females  are  distinguish* 
able  from  the  males  even  in  the  capsule. 

Witiiout  entering  into  further  details  as  to  the  worm,  it  is  important  to 
notice  the  capsule  that  surrounds  it,  and  which  consists  of  the  thickened 
saroolemma,  and  a  special  envelope  for  tiie  capsule  witiiin  this.  Leuckart 
has  demonstrated  that  the  trichinad  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  and  are  really  living  in  the  muscular  fibre  itself.  They  are  there- 
fore not,  as  some  persons  have  supposed,  in  the  areolar  tissue  between 
the  muscular  fibres ;  and  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  great  numbers 
occupying  the  place  of  the  active  muscular  element,  explains  symptoms  in 
marked  cases  of  trichinous  disease. 


•  The  plate  ii  omitM.— KurriBf  . 
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From  a  leport  in  a  German  y^terinary  periodical,  to  the  effeot  that 
trichinsd  oould  live  in  lootB,  and  that  the  domestic  quadrapeds  derived 
ihem  from  rotten  tarnips,  which  abound  in  trichina,  I  have  taken  scmie 
pains  to  ascertain  if  any  truth  existed  in  such  statements.  I  find  that  a 
species  of  anguillula  preys  on  the  turnip,  and  is  found  coiled  up  in  ceUs 
much  like  the  trichina;  but  it  is  altogether  a  different  parasite ;  and  having 
jbd  two  pigs  on  such  turnips,  I  obtained  negative  results. 

At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  trichinsB,  as  found  in  the  musdes,  were 
the  larv»  of  a  tricocephalns ;  but  the  experiments  of  Yirchow^  Leuokart^ 
and  others,  show  that  the  fully  developed  trichina  is  a  distinct  filiform 
,  worm,  occupying  the  alimentary  canal,  and  giving  bir&  to  young  trichinsa, 
w:hich  pieice  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  and  on  reaching  the  muscles  become 
c^Nralated.  The  appearance  of  the  muscle  is  well  shown  by  the  specimen 
drawn  in  the  annexed  plate  ;^  and  as  the  recognition  of  the  disease  in  the 
lower  animals  is  the  best  means  to  i»«vent  the  malady  spreading  to  man, 
I  may  now  refer  to  the  symptoms  manifested  by  pigs,  dogi^  cats,  rabbits^ 
and  other  qmyirupeds. 

The  syiniptoms  have  been  ascertained  in  the  course  of  experiments,  and 
ihey  are  found  to  vary  somewhat  in  different  cases.  Not  uncommonly 
rabbits,  which  are  made  to  swallow  thousands  of  trichina,  appear  to  suffer 
no  indisposition  for  some  days,  and  then  die  suddenly.  Leuckart  fed  nine 
rabbits  with  half  an  ounce  of  muscle^  containing  about  160,000  trichinsa, 
and  rqieated  the  dose  about  three  days  afterwards.  No  sjrmptoms  of  im* 
pertance  resulted  until  the  seventh  day  after  the  first  administration,  when 
one  of  the  rabbits  died.  After  death,  the  diaphragm  and  the  serous  coat  of 
the  intestine  were  of  an  intensely  red  color.  Exudations  had  occurred 
fiom  the  mucous  membrane,  on  which  numberless  trichinao  witii  their 
embryos  were  found.  Leuckart  and  Olaus  then  traced  the  embryos  on 
the  peritoneal  coat,  having  therefore  forced  through  the  intestine,  and 
many  were  also  found  in  the  pleural  cavities  None  could  be  traced  In  the 
blood  of  the  mesenteric  vessels.  Leuckart  also  traced  the  parasites  in  the 
red  spots  on  the  peritoneum,  which  evidently  indicate  the  parts  wh^:e  the 
parasites  were  burrowing. 

In  the  pig,  thousands  of  trichinse  may  exist  without  affecting  the  ani- 
mal's health;  though  commonly,  at  the  period  of  migration  from  the 
alimentary  canal  to  the  muscular  system,  there  is  diarrhoea,  lassitude,  and 
a  general  leveririi  state.  These  symptoms  may  be  so  severe  as  to  kill,  or 
may  pass  off;  and  either  the  animal  lives  on  with  trichinso  in  its  flesh| 
which  afterwards  die  and  cretify,  or  within  a  fortnight  or  a  month  there 
is  •evidence  of  pain,  stiffness  in  movements,  languor,  debility,  and  death. 
—         ■■■■■ 

*  The  omittad  plAie  referred  to  on  the  preWoof  pago.— Kufpabt. 
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Wliat  we  see  in  the  lower  animals  has  been  witnessed  in  man,  and  cases 
aie  acctHnnlating  so  as  to  teach  physicians  how  to  diagnose  the  trichinae 
in  the  living  snbjeci 

The  early  reports  of  such  cases  in  this  conntrj  rerealed  such  complica- 
tions, that  the  trichina  have  been  looked  npon  as  harmless  occupants  of 
the  mnscles  of  diseased  or  healthy  human  beings.  The  cases  reported  by 
Professor  Owen  belong  to  this  class ;  and  whether  the  death  of  Uie  sick 
people  whose  histories  are  given  was  hastened  or  not  by  the  trichinons 
dia^uie,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  muscu- 
lar parasite  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  dangerotm  complication,  as  in  the 
following  instanoe.  Dr.  Bellingfaam  reports  that  Bernard  Maoauley  (aet  67), 
a  laborer,  was  admitted  into  St  Vincent's  Hospital,  December  20, 1851. 
He  had  for  several  years  suffered  firom  cough  and  (^pression  of  his 
brmthing.  A  fortnight  ago,  he  says  he  was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in 
tbe  left  aide  after  exposure  to  cold.  On  examination,  signs  of  bronchitis 
a^  emphysema  of  the  lungs  were  evident;  in  addition,  there  was  dulneas, 
which  indicated  much  fluid.  The  breathing  was  much  oppressed,  and  the 
patient  much  debilitated.  He  gradually  became  worse,  and  died  on  the 
fi:^  day  after  his  admission.  On  examination,  the  lungs  were  emphy* 
sematous,  the  bronddal  tubes  loaded  with  mucous,  the  I^  pleura  was 
coated  by  lymph,  and  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  very  &tid  pus  was 
contained  in  its  cavity.  The  most  remarkable  point,  however,  connected 
with  tiie  case^  was  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of  the  cysts  (tf  the 
IMchina  spiraUa  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  particularly  in  the  peotoralis 
imgor  and  minor  t^pon  each  side,  in  the  atemo-mastoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and 
osio-hyoid  muscles  upon  both  sides.  When  these  muscles  were  exposed, 
they  had  the  appearance  of  being  dotted  over  witii  innumeraiUe  minute 
white  specks  of  an  oval  or  elliptic  form,  the  long  diameter  corresponduig 
with  that  of  tiie  muscular  fibres ;  these,  on  examination,  proved  to  be 
cy^  of  the  IHJiina  spiralis. 

Fatal  cases  have  been  reported  by  Continental  observers.  Thus,  Professor 
Zenker,  of  Dresden,  mentions  that,  among  186  postmortem  examinations 
which  he  made  during  eight  months  of  the  year  1865,  he  found  four 
subjects  evidenUy  affected  with  trichina.  He  gives  in  detail  the  case  of  a 
&fm  girl  who  died  under  his  obseivation  in  1860,  killed  by  trichinae.  She 
h^  a  month  btfore  been  taking  part  with  the  other  &rm  servants  in  a 
particular  pig-sticking,  and  in  the  consequent  processes,  and  had  probably 
(aooor4ing  to  what  is  said  to  be  not  a  very  tmusual  practice)  ti^en  an 
occasional  pinch  of  the  sausage-meat  which  she  had  to  chop.  She  soon 
fell  ill,  and  died  in  five  weeks.  Her  bowels  ccmtained  swarms  oi  adult 
triohinao,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  throughout  her  entire  body  were 
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colonized  by  myriadB  of  larvffi.  It  appeared,  on  inquiry,  fhaft  other  persons 
who  took  part  in  slaaghteriDg  the  same  pig  also  suffered,  and  that,  though 
none  died,  two  were  bed-ridden  for  weeks.  Microscopical  examination  of 
products  which  were  remaining  of  the  slaughtered  pig — ^ham,  sausages,  and 
black-puddings— showed  in  them  innumerable  dead  trichinsa.  In  July, 
1868,  a  paper  was  published  by  Dr.  C.  Tiingel,  of  Hamburg,  giving  par- 
ticulars  of  a  case  in  which  certainly  one  death  was  caused,  and  perhaps 
also  a  second  death,  as  Well  as  some  not  fatal  illness,  by  the  consumption 
of  trichinous  pork  on  board  ship.  Of  the  two  deaths,  one  occurred  on  the 
24th,  the  other  on  the  27th  day  after  that  on  which  the  pig  was  slaugh- 
tered and  the  consumption  of  its  flesh  begun. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Jourruil  similar  instances 
are  recorded^  and,  no  doubt,  ere  long  science  will  be  enriched  by  a  host  of 
jGacts  that  prove  that  trichinous  animal  food  is  a  danger  to  be  very  carefully 
avoided* 

I  have  gathered  together  the  facts  and  observations  in  this  brief  article 
to  demonstrate  the  precise  nature  of  the  relation  between  troublesome, 
dangerous,  and  even  fatal  parasitic  diseases  of  human  beings  and  swine. 
There  are  those  who  consider  that  we  must  trust  to  good  cooking  to  pre- 
vent such  diseases.  I  consider  it  just  as  reasonable  to  trust  to  cleanliness 
and  ventilation  to  prevent  human  small-pox.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
care  and  cleanliness  have  a  tendency  materially  to  diminish  the  chances  of 
contagion ;  but  as  for  some  wise  end,  no  doubt,  contagious  diseases  presei^t 
the  same  determined  tendency  to  reproduction  that  we  notice  in  the  multi- 
plication of  parasites,  and  as  our  first  concern  in  relation  to  such  maladies 
as  small-pox  is  to  destroy  the  poison  or  to  combat  the  virulence  of  that 
poison  by  rendering  the  human  frame  but  little  susceptible  to  its  deadly 
influences,  should  we  aim  primarily  at  the  extermination  of  the  parasites 
in  the  animals  we  eat 
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EEPORT  ON  FEEDING  SHEEP  IN  THE  OPEN  FIELD  AND  IN 
COVERED  PENS  OR  BOXES. 

B7  Mr.  James  B.  Bibx>,  Ronton  Barns^  Grant's  House. 

[Piremiiim— The  Gold  Medid.] 

In  submitting  this  report,  the  reporter  thinks  it  preferable  to  gire,  first, 
a  minute  detail  of  how  the  experiment  was  conducted ;  next,  a  statement 
of  the  result ;  and  last! j,  a  few  remarks  expressive  of  his  own  opinion 
regarding  if. 

The  twenty  sheep  ?rith  which  the  experiment  was  made  were  selected 
firom  a  flock  of  hoggs  mostl j  three  parts  bred,  viz. :  oncQ  from  the  Cheyiot» 
and  twice  from  the  Leicester.  They  were  divided  into  fo^r  lots  of  five 
each,  and,  after  being  parefuUy  weighed,  were  put  on  to  and  continued 
eating  white-globe  turnips  all  the  time  allowed  for  making  the  trial,  viz. : 
from  the  14th  November,  1856,  till  the  I4th  March,  1867. 

Two  of  the  lots  were  folded  in  the  usual  way  on  the  field  in  which  the 
turnips  were  growing,  each  lot  in  an  enclosure  of  about  15  square  yards, 
and  receiving  a  small  fresh  break  when  necessary. 

One  of  the  lots  was  allowed  2^  lb.  crushed  linseed  cake  per  day — ^that 
is,  half  a  pound  for  each  sheep — as  an  auxiliary  along  with  the  turnips. 

The  other  lot  was  allowed  turnips  alone.  On  and  after  the  26th  Janu- 
ary, both  lots  had  the  turnips  puU^,  rooted,  shawed,  and  cut  for  them  by 
Gardiner's  cutter. 

The  other  two  lots  were  put  into  houses  thatch^  with  straw^  and 
water-tight  Each  house  was  21  feet  long  by  8  feet  in  breadth  and  6  feet 
in  height  The  walls  were  of  stone  and  lime,  excepting  the  front,  which 
was  open,  the  sheep  being  kept  in  by  hurdles,  thus  allowing  them  plenty 
of  light  and  air  without  undue  exposure  or  draught  Altogether  they 
were  remarkably  well  sheltered,  for  although  the  open  front  faced  the 
easti  a  range  of  houses  50  yards  distant  intervened  with  good  effect 
against  the  cold  east  wind,  and  a  wall  6  feet  high  sheltered  them  from  ihe 
north. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  give  them  a  fresh  littering  of  straw  every 
morning;  and  the  turnips  consumed  by  them  were  brought  from  a  portion 
of  the  same  field,  and  closely  adjoining  to  where  the  other  two  lots  were 
folded ;  and  in  quality  and  bulk  as  a  crop  were,  as  near  as  could  be 
judged,  equal. 

In  good,  fresh  weather,  not  more  than  what  were  found  to  be  necessaiy 
for  about  a  week's  consumption  were  rooted  and  carted  home  at  a  time,  so 
that  the  sheep  might  have  them  quite  fresh,  and  as  near  as  possible  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  two  field-lots— having  this  considerable  advantage^ 
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howeyer,  that  the  turnips  they  received  were  always  elean,  whereas  in  wel 
weather  thoee  in  the  field  had  them  very  dirty,  making  a  considerable 
q[aantity  sometimes,  by  their  trampling,  nnflt  for  food  altogether,  and 
wasted  on  that  acconnt 

The  two  honse-lots  eat  their  turnips  out  of  boxes,  and  had  them  given 
to  them  whole,  shaws  and  all,  till  the  26th  January,  when  they,  as  well  as 
(he  field-lots,  had  them  cut  to  them  with  Gardiner's  cutter.  One  of  the 
lots  was  also  allowed  2^  lb.  crushed  linseed-cake  along  with  their  turnips 
daily.  From  their  being  deprived  of  the  necessary  friction  of  the  ground, 
which  seems  naturally  requisite  to  keep  their  feet  hard  and  healthy,  and 
the  encouragement  given  them  by  their  standing  constantly  amongst  the 
aoft^  warm  straw,  to  become  soft  and  long  in  the  digitals,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  pare  them  once  during  the  four  months  to  prevent  foot-rot    • 

STATEMSKT  OF  THE  BESULT. 
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It  will  at  once  be  seen  by  this  table  that  the  experiment  tells  very  muok 
tn  &vor  of  feeding  sheep  in  the  ordinary  way  on  turnips  in  the  fleld,  in 
preference  to  feeding  them  under  cover,  from  the  fleld-fed  lots  there  being 
1^  a  considerable  profit,  espeoially  from  the  five  sheep  that  received  lii^ 
seed-cake  along  with  their  turnips ;  whereas  on  the  house-fed  lots  there  is 
g^own  a  dead  loss  of  lis.  lljd.  on  the  five  that  received  linseed-caby 
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doDg  with  their  tnmipB,  and  16b.  Sid.  on  the  five  which  reoeived  tnniipB 
alone. 

The  ezpenseB  for  labor  and  attendance  may  appear  oomparatiyely  great 
on.  the  two  lots  fed  nnder  cover,  bat  as  the  tamipa  consumed  by  them 
were  all  carted  home  firom  a  conaideiable  distance,  accounts  for  ^e  dif* 
foenoe. 

The  expenses,  indeed,  for  attendance  on  all  the  lots  are  rather  beneath 
what  they  really  were,  it  talking  as  much  time  to  travel  between  small  aep* 
arate  lots  as  whole  flocks.  But  the  writer,  taking  that  into  consideration, 
has  calculated  the  expenses  marked  in  the  table  against  each  lot  for  at- 
tendance— such  as  looking  after,  shifting  nets,  hurdles,  &c ;  picking  and 
catting  turnips  to  those  in  the  field ;  littering,  hand-feeding,  and  catting 
tamips  to  those  in  the  house — ^more  as  to  how  many  one  man  could  really 
manap[e  to  feed  and  look  after,  than  as  to  what  time  was  really  spent  in 
feeding  and  attending  to  twenty. 

He  considers  that  one  man  at  2s.  per  day,  if  he  does  his  duty,  is  fuUy 
qualified  to  attend  on,  carry  litter,  and  cut  turnips  to  ten  scores  of  hogg^ 
feeding  under  cover,  provided  the  houses  are  conveniently  situated. 

Feeding  in  the  field,  one  man  may  manage  to  look  after,  shift  nets,  and 
pick  turnips  to  twenty  scores,  or  cut  and  carry  to  twelve  scores  of  hoggs. 
I^e  wool  also  of  the  house-fed  lots  seemed  very  inferior  in  quality ; 
and  were  they  now  shorn  and  the  fleeces  weighed,  the  writer  feels  assured 
that  he  would  have  to  report  here  a  deficiency  also  in  weight  from  tha 
fleeces  of  the  two  lots  fed  in  the  field,  which  in  quality  and  quantitTf 
seemed  quite  superior.* 

Some  deduction  ought  also  to  be  made  from'  the  two  house-fed  lots,  for 
a  probable  deficiency  in  the  ensuing  crop  of  grain  sown  on  the  land 
whence  the  turnips  used  by  them  were  removed.  No  doubt  the  manuiQ 
made  by  them  under  cover,  if  impartially  spread  over  and  ploughed  intD 
the  ground,  would  materially  aid  in  counteracting  the  impoverishing  effect 
of  leading  all  the  turnips  off;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  a  ccm* 
aiderable  expense  attends  the  carting  of  dung  to  any  considerable  distance^ 
an  also  a  little  in  getting  it  well  spread ;  and  on  light,  or  even  on  moder* 
ately  light  soil,  it  can  never  have  the  same  good  effect  as  wlien  the  turnips  are 
consumed  by  the  sheep  being  folded  on  them  in  the  field.  For,  independ- 
ent of  the  manure  left  by  them,  the  soil,  by  the  treading  of  their  feet,  ia 
left  in  a  consolidi^  state,  which,  when  ploughed,  well  harrowed,  and 
idled,  not  only  proves  itself  much  more  capable  of  producing  an  abui^ 

*  Weight  of  Wool  Bbom  off  iht  different  Lots  about  the  end  of  Maj,  1867  :— 

He.  l.-Cllpped 3Wlb.  I     No.  S^CUpped Sljlb. 

Ho^*-—    •'*      • «l'*l     No.4i—     ••      m}« 
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ilate  ot  CQltiTation.  . 
Bat  aa  many  varietieB  of  soil  make  many  different  opinions,  the  writer 

^  flunks  it  preferable  to  leave  practical  agriculturalists  to  determine  for 
ihemselyes  what  should  be  deducted  for  a  probable  deficiency  in  the  en* 
suing  crop.  He,  in  endeavoring  to  report  impartially,  has  thought  it  nec- 
essary merely  to  call  attention  to  this,  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  one  great 
objection  to  the  feeding  of  sheep  under  cover,  even  although  it  could 
Otherwise  be  done  profitably,  omitting  to  put  anything  down  for  it  in  ih« 
table  as  a  deduction,  as  he  could  only  have  done  so  at  random,  and  might 
be  thought  incorrect  in  his  estimate,  placing  nothing  there  but  what  he  has 
practically  proved  by  experiment ;  and  from  it  there  seems  little  ground 
or  encouragement  to  hope  for  success  in  feeding  sheep  in  this  way  with 
profit,  there  being  no  reasonable  approximation  of  piofits  whatever  in  ibs 
tiro  ways  of  feeding. 

Had  the  sheep  had  open  enclosures  to  walk  about  in,  as  well  as  houses 
in  which  to  retire  and  feed  at  pleasure,  very  probably  they  would  hav* 
thriven  a  great  deal  better — ^for  although  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  the 
confinement  at  all  when  they  were  first  put  under  cover  in  November, 
eating  as  regularly  and  plentifully  as  those  in  the  field,  yet  when  the  days 
began  to  get  long  and  fine  towards  the  end  of  February,  they  seemed  very 
flsixious  to  get  out,  and  eat  a  considerably  smaller  quantity  of  turnips, 
dthough  they  then  had  them  cut  to  them  with  Gardiner's  cutter.  During 
<he  two  weeks  in  March,  before  being  weighed,  they  consumed  about  one- 
ihird  less  of  turnips  than  the  two  field-lots,  the  long  confinement  seeming 
gradually  to  lessen  their  appetite.  But  even  supposing  that,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  open  enclosures  to  covered  boxes,  sheep  in  that  way  could  be  fed 
with  a  piofit — say  even  a  greater  profit  than  from  those  folded  in  the  field 
—independent  of  the  objection  already  taken  notice  of,  of  impoverishing 
<he  ground  by  the  removal  of  all  the  turnips,  there  are  several  other  draw- 
backs which  must  leave  it  very  doubtftd  whether  the  feeding  of  sheep  in 
houses  can  ever  really  usefully  and  profitably  be  carried  into  general 
gractice.  1st,  There  would  require  to  be  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital 
to  erect  the  necessary  houses  and  enclosures,  the  cost  of  which  at  the  veiy 
tot,  in  most  of  cases,  would  devolve  on  the  tenant^  or  where  it  did  not  do 
ao^  at  least  an  addition  to  his  annual  rent  would  be  requisite  as  payment  of 
die  interest' of  the  sum  sunk  by  the  landlord  on  buildings  which  might 
tdtimately  turn  out  to  be  of  no  real  benefit  to  either  of  them.  2d,  It 
would  require  a  considerable  addition  of  hands  to  puU,  root,  and  fill  all 
ttie  turnips  into  the  carts — ^more  than  would  be  at  all  requisite  for  thd 

-ijj^  labor  of  the  fiurm,  so  that  when  the  weather  was  fine  there  might  be' 
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no  lack  of  strengdi  to  get  in  a  supply;  there  being  in  some  winteis 
weeks  together  when  it  is  quite  impassable  from  frosty  snow,  or  rain,  to 
pull  and  cart  turnips  in  the  way  that  work  ought  to  be  done.  Now,  one 
question  would  be.  Where  could  these  additional  hands  be  obtained?  fbr 
many  of  the  farmers  in  Berwickshire,  at  least,  can  scarcely  at  present  find 
the  number  absolutely  reqajsite  to  pull  and  root  turnips  for  their  cattle^ 
besides  the  other  ordinary  work,  auch  as  thrashing,  winnonwing,  &c.  For 
some  months  in  winter,  more  horses  would  also  be  required  to  cart  tba 
turnips  home  to  the  sheep,  and  at  the  si^e  time  keep  forward  the  other 
departments  of  the  horse  labor.  Sd,  It  would  often  be  a  very  difficult 
majkter  gettbg  so  many  turnips  led  off  without  souring  the  soil,  although 
there  are  some  fine  winters  in  which  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  do  sa 
Yet,  taking  them  in  general,  a  good  deal  of  rain  or  snow  falls  for  some 
months  at  that  time^  making  the  fields  often  quite  unfit  for  being  mupb 
carted  upon,  without  a  great  amount  of  injury  being  done  to  them. 

Weighing,  then,  all  lliese  objections  to  feeding ^eep  undercover,  fiurljr 
•nd  impartially  coupled  with  the  result  of  the  practical  experiment  ahready 
detailed,  the  writer  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  ordinary  method  pui^ 
sued  feeding  them  folded  on  breaks,  and  getting  the  turnips  cut  to  them  in 
the  field,  is  much  to  be  preferred.— «7bur.  ofAgricuUwre  of  JScodand 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  FEEDING  TWO  KINDS  OF  LEICBSTBB& 

B7  JoHK  M'Lauw,  Boflsle  Priory,  Inchtore. 

[Premloin->£10.] 

At  the  discussion  in  Edinburgh  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  t#o 
Masses  of  the  Leicester  sheep  at  shows  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultuial 
Society  of  Scotland,  a  question  was  raised  as  to  which  of  the  kinds  of 
Leicesters,  the  White  or  Border,  or  the  Blue  or  English,  was  the  most 
profitable.  In  other  words,  was  it  ever  ascertained  by  actual  experiment 
whether,  as  stated,  more  sheep  of  small-boned  and  finer  kind  could  be 
kept  on  the  same  amount  of  food  than  could  be  of  the  larger  kind;  and 
whether  the  small,  although  when  sold  not  worth  so  much  as  the  largq^ 
the  proportion  as  to  profit  might  be  more  evenly  balanced,  as  per  acre  of 
land,  than  the  selling  prices  of  each  seemed  at  first  to  warrant?  Loud 
Einnaird  then  proposed  to  undertake  a  set  of  experiments  to  try  ty^ 
Tl;^e  following  report  is  the  result  of  this  trial ; 

After  due  consideration  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  this  expeii* 
tqgnX  fully  and  fiiirlyi  and  on  a  good  £Dundation|  his  lordship  put  himsigjf 
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into  communioation  with  Mr.  Sandy,  of  Home  Pierrepoint,  as  to  the  Eng- 
lish Leicesters,  and  with  Mr.  Usher,  Stodrigg,  as  to  the  Border  Leicesters. 
We  were  very  much  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  for  the  trouble  they 
took  in  furnishing  us  with  their  advice  and  assistance  in  getting  the  best 
specimens  of  both  kinds  of  Leicesterd.  Haying  determined  to  carry  on 
the  trial  fix>m  the  time  they  were  lambs,  Mr.  Sandy  procured  for  us  ten 
wether  Iambs  from  Colonel  Inge,  near  Tamwortb,  and  Mr.  Usher  also  got 
for  us  ten  wether  lambs  from  Mr.  Hardie,  near  Kelso.  Although  the  ex- 
periment rests  mainly  between  the  above  two  lots,  still  Lord  Kinnaird 
wished  it  somewhat  more  extensive,  and  ten  wether  lambs^were  selected 
from  our  own  Leicester  flock,  and  also  ten  wether  lambs  from  our  flock  of 
grey-faced  Cotswolds.  This,  though  adding  to  the  expense,  also  added  to 
the  experience,  and  gave  nearly  tall  work  to  the  person  in  charge  of  all 
the  weighings  and  measurements  of  food,  &c.  The  experiment  com- 
menced on  the  26th  of  August,  by  dividing  a  piece  of  rich  old  pasture 
into  four  equal  pieces,  further  divisions  being  made  by  means  of  iron  feed- 
ing-hurdles, moved  four  or  five  times  a  day,  according  as  required.  We 
thus  found  out  what  quantity  of  grass  alone  each  of  the  lots  consumed  in 
four  weeks;  all  the  sheep  were  weighed  at  the  commencement  of  experi* 
ment,  and  every  four  weeks  afterwards.  The  ground  thus  pastured  by 
each  lot  was  then  allowed  them  for  exercise  during  the  winter  months  of 
the  trial.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  necessary  confinement  of  the  sheep 
occasioned  us  much  trouble,  owing  to  thdir  feet  becoming  sore,  which  was 
increased  by  a  very  wet  season.  This  sometimes  made  a  very  great  dif- 
ference in  the  progress  of  all  the  lots;  stiU,  as  they  shared  alike,  it  only 
made  the  value  of  all  the  sheep  rather  less  at  the  end,  so  it  could  not  in- 
terfere much  with  the  results  of  the  experiment    ^ 

The  second  four  weeks  they  had  cut  clover  weighed  out  to  them  in 
troughs,  along  with  oats,  cake,  and  Indian  com;  of  the  artificial  substaor 
ces  we  regulated  the  supply  to  each  lot  as  the  animats  would  eat,  thus 
leaving  the  more  bulky  portions  of  the  food — ^as  grass,  clover,  tumipS| 
&;0. — ^to  test  the  qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of  sheep. 

The  third  four  weeks  all  the  lots  had  turnips  cut  in  troughs,  along  with 
hay,  cha£^  and  oats,  cake  and  meal,  as  formerly ;  they  had  turnips  and 
mangolds  for  eight  months,  when  they  returned  to  clover  for  part  of  the 
eleventh  month,  and  on  grass  all  the  twelfth,  in  the  same  manner  as  th« 
fijrst  month,  with  the  addition  of  oilcake.  During  the  trial  they  wera 
carefully  washed  and  shorn,  and  the  wool  of  each  sheep  weighed,  marked, 
and  each  lot  kept  separately.  It  was  all  sold  at  the  same  price,  but  the 
merchant  said  that  the  wool  of  the  Border  Leicesters,  in  the  present  maiy 
]i;et8y  was  of  most  value  for  his  purpose^  the  grey-fiused  next^  and  the  othei 
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Leicesters  about  eqtud.  In  the  following  tables  we  sball  confine  ouiselTeB 
to  each  lot,  as  the  particulars  of  each  sheep  for  a  year  would  only  make  a 
multiplicity  of  figures;  and  we  think  it  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
the  trial  to  show  the  weight  at  the  commencement  of  experiment  on  26th 
August,  and  the  weight  at  the  end,  on  the  25th  of  August  following,  along 
with  the  weight  of  wool  and  price ;  also  the  price  of  the  sheep  when  sold, 
as  against  so  much  grass,  turnips,  mangolds,  hay,  com  and  cake  consumed^ 
Before  doing  so,  however,  we  shall  give  the  particulars  of  each  lot 

No.  1  consisted  of  ten  wether  lambs  from  the  flock  of  Colonel  Inge,  se- 
lected for  this  experiment  by  Mr.  Sandy.  They  were  very  early  lambs, 
seemingly,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  artificial  food  before  we  got  them. 
In  fairness  we  had  to  allow  them  a  fortnight's  rest  before  commencing ; 
ihey  were,  however,  all  sound.  After  being  weighed  they  were  put  on 
their  piece  of  grass  on  the  26th  of  August,  their  average  weight  at  that 
time  being  86^  lbs.  After  the  fi^t  month  tiiey  didTcry  well,  but^  owing 
to  causes  previously  stated,  the  average  gain  on  each  weighing  varied  or 
ranged  from  4  to  nearly  18  lbs.  each  sheep.  The  first  month  we  had  to 
put  out  one,  on  account  of  an  unfortunate  accident  by  which  it  got  a 
broken  leg,  and,  to  make  the  lots  equal,  we  also  cast  one  from  each  of 
the  others,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  nine,  which  number  we  carried . 
through  all  the  trial ;  but  some,  as  previously  stated,  were  from  lameness 
and  other  causes  not  sound  and  well  enough  to  afford  a  fair  criterion  of 
progress.  We  think,  therefore,  the  best  plan  is  to  give  the  average  weight 
of  each  sheep  in  the  several  lots  at  the  commencement  and  end,  thus 
making  it  immaterial  whether  ten  or  seven  sheep  were  in  the  lot 

The  average  weight  of  ten  sheep  on  26th  August  was  86.5  lbs.;  the 
average  weight  of  seven  sheep  on  the  26th  of  August  following  was  156.2 
Iba;  gain  in  live  weight,  69.7  lbs.;  weight  of  wool  of  nine  sheep,  68  lbs. 
4  oz.,  which  sold  for  £6,  5s.  l^d.  The  seven  sheep  were  sold  for  £20. 
We  may  here  mention  that  the  sheep  of  this  and  the  other  lots  were 
equally  divided— one  part  sold  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  in  LiverpooL 
Total  for  sheep  aud  wool>  £26,  5s.  I^d.  The  annexed  tables  will  show 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  this  lot  during  the  trial. 

Na  2  was  composed  of  ten  wether  lambs,  from  the  flock  of  .Mr.  Boberi 
Bardie,  Hariotfield,  near  Kelso,  selected  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Usher, 
Stodrigg.  They  also  were  allowed  about  the  same  time  as  the  previous 
lot  before  commencing  the  trial.  This  lot  had  also  been  accustomed  to 
trough-feeding  before,  and  were  a  nice  lot  of  lambs ;  one  of  them  died  the 
fbrst  month  of  the  trial,  leaving  niae  to  be  carried  on.  They  seemed  to 
resist  the  influence  of  tiie  confinement  and  bad  weather  better  than  their 
finer-bred  opponents;  but  even  their  average  gain  per  four  weeks  varied 
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from  nearly  6  to  15  lbs.  each.  This  was  owing  to  the  causes  before  stated. 
The  average  weight  of  the  ten  sheep  on  tHe  26th  of  August  was  90  lbs. 
On  the  26th  of  August  following,  their  average  weight  was  178.4  lbs.; 
total  gain  (live  weight)  88.4  lbs.  The  weight  of  wool  of  nine  sheep  was 
69  lbs.  18  02.,  which  sold  for  £6,  8s.  O^d.  The  seven  sheep  of  this  lot 
sold  for  £22,  5s.,  making  a  total  for  sheep  and  wool  of  £28, 13s.  OH  ^be 
tables  also  give  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  this  lot  during  the  triaL 

No.  8  consisted  of  ten  wether  lambs,  bred  by  Lord  Kinnaird  from  his 
Leicester  flock ;  and  here  we  may  remark  that  we  have  almost  always 
used  the  small-boned  blue-feu^d  Leicester,  our  rams  being  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Burgess,  Stone,  Sandy,  &c.;  and  our  liunbs  were  evidently  at  least 
six  weeks  younger  than  those  of  the  preceding  lots.  They  also  labored 
under  ike  disadvantage  of  not  having  been  accustomed  to  trough-feeding, 
for  the  most  part  having  been  newly  taken  off  their  mothers  and  confined 
for  the  trial;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  for  the  first  two  months  they 
rather  decreased  than  increased  in  weight  After  that,  however,  they  im- 
proved very  rapidly,  although,  as  in  all  the  other  lota,  their  improvement 
varied  very  much,  as  from  8  to  18  lbs.  each  sheep.  The  average  weight 
of  the  ten  sheep  on  the  26th  of  August  was  78.8  lbs.  per  sheep,  and  at 
the  end  of  experiment  in  August  following,  149  lbs.;  the  total  gain,  live 
weight,  was  thus  71.2  lbs.  each.  The  weight  of  wool  of  nine  sheep  was 
62  lbs.  2  oz.,  and  sold  for  £6, 140.  Seven  sheep  of  this  lot  sold  for 
£19,  5s.  Total  for  sheep  and  wool^  £24, 19s.  The  food  consumed  will 
be  found  in  the  tables. 

No.  4  consisted  of  ten  wether  lambs,  bred  by  Lord  Einnaird  out  of  his 
flock  of  grey-£GU^  Cotswolds ;  and  we  here  take  an  opportunity  of  stating 
our  high  opinion  of  this  class  of  sheep — ^wool,  mutton,  and  quality  bemg 
largely  combined.  We  are  only  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  the  real  result  of 
the  trial  of  this  lot,  as  in  the  month  of  February,  during  the  trial,  two  of  the 
best  of  the  lot  were  found  dead  in  one  morning.  They  were  replaced  by 
others  out  of  the  flock^  which,  however,  were  not  so  heavy  at  the  time, 
and  they  had  the  further  disadvantage  of  not  being  accustomed  to  the 
confinement.  The  average  gain  in  this  lot  was  large,  varying  from  7  to 
18  lbs.  each  per  four  weeks.  They  did  remarkably  w«ll  after  this.  The 
average  weight  of  ten  sheep  on  the  26th  of  August  was  95.1  lbs.,  and  the 
average  "weight  of  seven  sheep  on  the  25th  of  August  following  was  180.6 
lbs.;  total  gain,  live  weight,  was  85.4  lbs.  The  weight  of  wool  of  nine 
aheep  was  81  lbs.  10  oz.,  which  sold  for  £7,  9s.  8d.  Seven  sheep  sold  for 
£28, 12s.  6d.  Total  for  sheep  and  wool,  £31,  2s.  2d.  The  particulars  of 
food  consumed  are  furnished  in  the  tables. 
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Prices  qf  Food  med  during  ExperimeHt. 


Kind  of  Food. 


Grau  Paatore. 
GoTer,Cot—. 
Tnrnlpt.*.***** 

Haogoldt 

H»y 

Indian  Oorn*** 

OilCako 

OaU 


Total. 


Colonel  Inge. 


£3  19   3 

5  8   0 

6  3    9 

1  0  61.3 
1  10  23  4 
0  13  11 

7  5  10 

3  15    534 


£29    4  11 


Hr.Hardie. 


£3  17   434 

5  6   434 

6  19   3  1-3 
113 

1  15   3 
0  13  11 
8   3   334 
3  15   534 


£31  U    7  1-S 


Lord  Kin< 
naird'a 


Leices- naiid' 


£3  11    8 1-2 

4  5    6 

5  17  10  1-3 
1  0  31-3 
1  9  334 
0  13  11 

6  11 

3  15    534 


£S6  15    S 


Lord  Kln- 
i'i    Grof* 


£3  15  10  1-S 
5  15  1 
7  6  134 
1  4  914 
1  n  834 
0  13  11 
7  18  714 
3  15    534 


£32   7    714 


Average  Coit  qf  Feeding  each  Skeqf,  Nine  to  each  Lot. 

Colonel  Inge £8  5   •  nearij. 

ICrHardie..! 3  10   2 

Lord  Kinnaird*!  Leiceiterf  t S  19    51-2 

Lord  Kinnaird'i  CoUwoldi 3  11  1114 

Average  Value  of  each  Sheep. 

Colonel  Inge • • ••• £9  15   0 

Mr.Hardie 4    1  1014 

Loid  Kinnaird's  Uicetten 3  11    314 

Lord  Kinnaird*!  Cotfwoldt •••• 4   8  10  1-2 
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Althongh  the  second  table  liaa  little  oonnection,  if  any,  with  flie  main 
point  aimed  at — the  present  trial  not  being  oonduoted  for  profit  merely, 
but  more  to  test  weights  attained,  and  oonsumption  of  food  required  to 
obtain  these — still,  putting  a  money  yalue  on  this  food  may  help  to  bring 
out  results  more  dearly.  It  is  therefore  assumed  that  the  prices  are  alike 
^r  each  lot^  and  as  near  the  actual  prices  of  the  different  articles  at  tha 
time  of  the  trial— say,  pasture-grass  at  £8  per  acre ;  clover  at  8d.  per 
stone,  making  the  proportion  of  one-third  hay  at  9d.  per  stone ;  turnips  al 
8s.  per  ton ;  mangolds  at  12s.  per  ton ;  Indian  com  at  £8  per  ton ;  oilcaka 
8t  JCU  per  ton;  oats  at  22s.  per  quarter,  40  lbs.  per  bushel.— &o^n£f 
AgrtcuUural  Journal. 
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APPENDII. 


ELEVENTH   BEPOBT 


or 


OHIO  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETI 


JProceedings  of  the  Anntuil  Meeting  of  the  Society^  TieJd  at  Toledo, 
January  12, 18, 14, 1864. 


This  meedng  wm  held  in  ibe  eourt  house  at  Toledo,  eommencing  Tuesday  morn- 
ing January  12th»  aocording  to  annonnoement— ell  needfol  preparation  haying  been 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Horticoltoral  Society  of  Tcdedo,  who  already  had  a  fiqe 
display  of  firuits  on  the  tables,  especially  of  winter  apples. 

After  an  hour  or  so  devoted  to  shaking  hands  and  arranging  fruits,  themeetmg  was 
tNrganiaed,  with  the  President,  Dr.  J.  A.  Wabdkb,  in  the  Chair,  and  M.  B.  Bateham» 
Seeietary.  An  Address  of  Welcome  was  then  delivered  by  J.  Anstm  Scott  (^To- 
ledo, Tice  President  of  the  Somety,  in  behalf  of  the  dtisens  of  Toledo  and  the  Lncas  ^ 
Ooonty  Horticoltoral  Society,  expressing  their  interest  in  the  meeting,  and  proftring 
to  the  delegates  the  hospitalities  of  their  homes  and  firesides. 

Tlie  Secretaiy  made  a  report  ot  the  meeting  of  the  committee  ad  interim,  at  Oleve* 
land,  dnring  the  State  Fair  in  September,  which  was  ordered  to  be  poblished.  He 
dsD  presented  a  report  of  the  Treasorer,  which  was  accepted. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Committees: 

On  OredentialM  and IntrodncUon  of  Ddegaiee  and Membere^^JixmiB.  3.  F.  Hall, 
Ckorge  Baker  and  M.  Shoemaker. 

The  doties  of  this  committee  are  to  introdooe  delegates  and  members  to  the  Society; 
Ikmiflli  the  Secretary  with  a  list  of  their  names ;  and  to  increase  the  membership  of 
the  Society  by  those  in  attendance,  or  who  are  interested  in  the  sobject  ot  Pomology. 

On  JtaUroad  Jfemmot-Messrs.  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  M.  B.  Bateham,  and  M. 


The  doties  of  this  Committee  are  to  collect  statistics  rf  horticoltoral  prodocts  trans- 
ported by  rail  widiin  the  Umits  of  this  State,  and,  after  consolting  similar  committees 
in  eiher  States,  they  wQl  unite  witli  them  in  preparing  a  soitable  memorial  to  the  nul* 
road  eorporations  k  the  hope  of  inducing  Qiem  to  grant  increased  bcilities  fiv  atten- 
I  al  Penological  meetings  and  cKhihitiflog. 

10 
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Om  FruU  ito#— MesBW.  Geo.  Powers,  A.  Pihneitock  tod  L.  8.  Stowe. 

Tins  Committee  will  tttend  to  the  proper  eEhiWtien  of  the  specimone  presented,  see 
ttit  they  are  suitably  dbplayed.  and  take  the  lists,  with  ibe  nan.es  of  exhibitors,  waA 
mpori  the  same  to  the  Seoretary. 

On  New  or  Mare  FruUi—MBm.  F.  R.  Elliott,  W.  H.  Soott,  T.  T.  Lyon  and 

Geo.  M.  Beeler. 
His  Committee  is  io  examine  the  oolleotions,  so  as  to  make  sekotions  of  such  qpe* 
I  as  they  may  deem  of  snflScient  interest  to  bring  before  the  Society  for  espeotal 


atlioe  at  this  meeting. 

On  Btmneu  and  SeiohUians—Ueem.  M.  B.  BaUham,  John  E.  Miller  and  A. 

B.  Maoomber. 

TWs  Committee  will  prepare  the  programme  and  order  of  exercises  for  the  meet- 
IMS.  AU  resolutions  and  communieations  are  ta  be  referred  to  them  for  presentatioa 
Io  the  meeting  at  the  proper  time. 

On  Nominations^UeesTB.  John  R.  Mfller,  L.  S.  Stowe  and  J.  F.  HalL 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  prepare  a  list  of  candidates  for  election  to  the 
•sveral  offices  of  the  Society. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Convention : 

Sesolved,  That  gentlemen  from  other  States,  who  manifest  an  interest  in  Pomology 
by  attending  the  meetings  of  this  Society,  be  regarded  as  honorary  members,  and  be 
isTited  to  participate  in  the  discussions,  and  that  the  Secretary  send  them  our  Annual 
Report  when  published. 

Among  the  fruits  on  exhibition  were  31  varieties  of  apples  from  the  Indiana  Pome- 
logioal  Society,  presented  by  Geo.  H.  Beeler  and  Wm.  L.  Loomis  of  Indianapolis; 
also  85  varieties  by  J.  Austin  Soott  of  Toledo;  30  vtfieties  by  Peter  Sba^,  and  16 
varieties  by  M.  Shoemaker  of  same  place ;  20  varieties  by  H.  Kellogg  of  Lucas  oo. ; 
S5  varieties  by  Jas.  W.  Ross,  and  24  varieties  of  apples  and  5  of  pears  by  (xeo.  Pow- 
en  rf  Perrysburg,  besides  numerous  smaller  assortments,  from  this  and  other  parts  «f 
Ohio,  and  some  from  Michigan — in  all,  over  300  plates  of  fruit.  There  were  also  4 
plates  of  fine  Isabella  Orapes  from  Jas.  Dunipace  of  Perrysburg,  and  several  bottles 
if  wine  from  the  same ;  also  samples  of  excellent  wine  from  H.  T.  Dewey  of  Sandusky, 
and  others. 

In  the  afternoon  the  attendance  of  members  was  quite  good,  representing  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  very  respectable  delegations  were  on  hand  from  Indiana  and 
Michigan. 

The  discussion  on  Apples,  with  the  revision  of  the  Fruit  Catalogue  for  Ohio,  wss 
etttered  upon  and  occupied  most  of  the  afternoon  and  part  of  the  next  day. 

In  the  evening,  according  to  announcement,  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President 
was  delivered  before  the  Society,  and  was  Ti  tened  to  with  marked  attention  and  inter- 
est by  a  large  audience.  At  its  ch)6e  a  resolution  was  passed  thanking  the  President 
Isr  the  address,  and  requesting  a  copy  for  publicatiim  in  this  report. 
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FRUIT  CATALOQUB  FOB  OfflO.] 

The  AmerioAQ  Pomolo^oal  Sooietj  hamg  issued  (in  1862)  a  "  OaUlogot  of 
Frails  for  oaltivatioQ  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  eompiled  from  the  reports 
«f  State  and  Distriet  Committees/'  oar  Society,  last  year,  resolyed  to  take  up  Ihia 
oatalogoe  and  carefully  revise  it  with  reference  to  its  adaptation  to  the  State  of  Ohio ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  different  sections  of  ^e  State  are  fbood  so  diyerse  in  soil  and 
elimate,  that  fruits  which  succeed  well  in  one  section  are  sometisMS  found  worthless  m 
^ers,  it  was  thought  best  to  divide  the  State  into^oe  $eeti<ms,  thus : 

JHuHk-eaBUm — geological  character — sandstone,  conglomerate  and  ooal  measures. 

JTor/Au^fstsm— -cliff  limestone  and  shale,  drift  mostly  day  loam — plains. 

Ea^m,  indudrog  also  the  South-eastern — sandstone  and  aoal  measures. 

Central^  including  central  western-— cliff  limestone  and  shale— clayey  drift. 

Somtkem,  iodudiog  South-western — ^mostly  blue  limestone,  with  marl  and  day^- 
kQk  and  river  valleys. 

For  each  of  these  sections,  it  was  agreed  there  should  be  a  separate  column  in  the 
catalogue,  with  such  signs  or  marks  as  would  indicate  whether  the  varie^  of  fruit 
•amed  was  known  and  approved,  or  otherwise,  in  that  section.  The  mode  of  proceed- 
ing adopted  was,  for  the  chairman  to  read  off  the  names  as  they  oeeur  in  the  list,  then 
call  upon  the  members  present  from  each  section,  in  turn,  to  express  briefly  their 
opinions,  the  Secretary  noting  down  the  same  in  their  several  columns. 

In  this  way  the  whole  catalogue  was  gone  over,  with  Apples«  Peaches  and  Pears; 
and  the  results  were  compiled  in  a  oonycnient  form— devoting  the  first  page  to  brief 
remarks,  and  the  second  to  the  tabulaf  columns.  This  catalogue  was  again  rerised 
at  the  present  meeting,  and  the  whole  is  republished  in  tiiis  report. 

APPLES. 

ExpLAHATioff  or  CoLUMKs. — The  figures  preceding  the  names  refer  to  correspond- 
ing figures  on  the  opposite  page,  to  save  repealing  the  names* 

The  first  eolumn.  Season.  S.  stands  for  summer ;  A.  autumn ;  W.  winter ;  B. 
early ;  L.  late.    Those  not  designated  early  or  late,  may  be  regarded  as  medium. 

The  second  eolnmn»  Ds$,  ^  kitchen,  or  fiur  cooking ;  M.  market  (or  maneg)  ; 
C  cider.  Those  not  designated  may  be  regarded  as  for  desert  or  general  purposes. 
Those  marked  A.  are  spedally  for  amateurs,  being  too  small,  or  otherwise  unsuited 
fbr  profit. 

In  the  remaining  eolumns,  three  dots  thus,  . .  •  signifies  that  the  variety  b  not  sufll- 
«ietttly  known  or  tested  in  that  district;  a  dash  —  ngnifiestfaat  it  is  known,  but  does 
not  succeed  well  (nt  is  not  approved ;  a  star  thus,  *  signHies  it  is  generally  approved; 
two  stars.  **  much  approved ;  a  dash  and  star,  -^*  approved  by  some  persons,  or 
d#as  well  in  some  localities,  not  in  others. 
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APPIJ& 

1.  Akzander,  ahowj,  but  poor  qnaliUr;  not  annroved  or  oiiioh  groim. 

2.  Am.  8.  Peannaiii,  firoit  approved,  Dut  Beioni  as  good,  and  grows  bettor. 
8.  Ashmore,  litHe  known  in  Ohio ;  approred  bj  some. 

4.  Asferaohan  Red,  gen6ndijr  eoBmended,  eflpeeiallj  far  marbt 

5*  Aatnmn  6waar,  (awee^)  not  genarallj  known ;  some  like  it. 

6.  Baldwin,  good  North  and  East,  and  in  some  looalities  South. 

7.  Bailjr  Sweet,  approyed  where  known ;  not  snfllciently  tested  South. 

8.  Baltimore,  (ctJmoi,)  good  market  apple,  North  and  Bast ;  not  gensMdly  kMwn- 

9.  BeUflower,  generaUj  appwfed ;  not  rerj  prodnetiye  or  reliabk. 

10.  Behnont,  wwj  popdar  Morth  and  Bast;  not'so  good  Sooth. 

11.  Beantj  of  KenC  not  sraoh  known  or  approved. 

12.  Benoni,  much  approved  where  known;  espeoiallj  South. 

18.  Bentl^  Sweet,  p>od|  bte  winter;  not  generaHj  known. 
14.  Blue  rearmain,  not  approved;  ooarse  and  inferior. 

16.  Broadwell,  known  ottlv  eentral  and  Sonth ;  appioved  thore. 

19.  Bollook's  Pippin,  small,  bat  fine  flavor;  for  amateurs  only. 

17.  Oanon  Pearmain,  Southern ;  long  keeper;  little  known. 

18.  Carolina  June,  not  generally  tested  ;  approved  by  some. 

19.  OogsweU,  not  oneraHj  tasted  in  Ofafc;  good  North. 

SO.  Oo^er,  good,  mit  vanaUe ;  poor  grower ;  not  generally  approved. 

21.  Cooper's  Market^  little  known ;  approved  by  some. 

22.  Danver's  Winter  Sweet,  generally  an[Nroved  where  known. 
28.  Domhtie,  not  generdly  known ;  good  and  profitable  for  markflt 
Skt  Bntoh  mgttonne,  showy,  bol  too  sour,  little  known. 

25.  Dnohess  <tf  Oldenburg,  handsome  and  fair  quality ;  little  known. 

26.  *  Dyer,  or  Pamme  Sapid;  generally  approved  where  known. 

27.  Early  Qeorge,  little  known ;  similtf  to  Bixrvest;  better  grower. 

28.  Early  Harvest,  approved  by  all,  but  not  a  good  grower  or  very  profitable. 

29.  Early  Joe,  small  fruit,  but  very  eood,  for  amateurs  only. 
80.  Earfy  Pennoek,  or  Auguti;  f^jwAtor  market  and  ooeking* 

31.  Barly  Bed  Margaret,  small,  kttie  known ;  not  generally  approved. 

82.  Early  Strawberry,  generally  approved,  though  rather  small. 

88.  Knfflish  Busset,  <BM«fakBepae  Buaset)    One  of  the  best  Bossetts. 

84.  Fattawater*  {Iklf$MhmJ  large  and  popuhur eveiywheie»  though  second  nte- 

86,  Fall  Pippin,  gpoa  and  popular,  not  verr  productive. 

86.  Fall  Jennetting,  approved  only  for  cooking  and  market. 

87.  Fall  Queen  of  Kentucky,  approved  South ;  little  known  elsewhere. 

88.  Fall  Wine,  handsome  tod  good,  but  slower  grower;  little  biawn. 

89.  Fameuee,  gSAendJ^  approved  where  known ;  especially  North. 

40.  Fenton  Sweet,  handsome  and  good ;  not  generally  known. 

41.  Fink,  new,  very  long  keeper;  resembles  Tewksierry  Winter  Biuih, 

42.  Fort  Miami,  not  mum  known ;  approved  North-west. 

48.  Fourth  of  July,  or  gOerim  Am^uH;  resemUes  Tetofii^i  handmne,  new* 

44.  Qarden  Boyal»  for  amtMirs  only;  little  known  in  Ohio. 

45.  Gilpin,  or  UfmrnUe;  approved  as  a  lodg  keeper ;  small,  second  rate^ 
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APPUS. 

46.  OoMen  RiiaBol,  of  New  York,  one  of  tbe  best  of  Roaseti ;  generally  approrel. 

47.  Golden  Sweedng,  oYerywhere  prodaoti? e  and  profitable ;  aeoood  rata. 

48.  Graveoetein,  handsome  and  flood ;  not  very  prodootiye. 

49.  Green  Sweet,  produotive  a^d  good ;  approved  where  known. 

50.  Grimes'  Golden  Pippin,  new ;  muob  approved  where  known* 

51.  Qawthomden,  very  prodnetive  and  fair ;  seoond  rate. 

52.  Howe's  Virginia  Crab,  valued  only  for  cider;  poor  pt>wer. 
58.  Higby  Sweet,  new,  handsome  and  good  ;  approved  North-east 

54.  High  top  Sweet,  or  Summer  Sweet;  small,  oot  approved  as  earliest  sweet 

56.  Holland  Pippin,  or  Summer  Pippin  ;  not  generally  known;  good  for  ooduog. 

56.  Hnbbardston  Nonsnch,  good  and  popular,  espeoially  North. 

57.  Jeffries,  new,  promises  well ;  approved  where  known: 

58.  Jersey  Sweet,  exoellent  for  dessert;  popular  where  known. 

59.  Jonatnan,  beautiful  and  first  rate  friut,  but  a  slender  tree. 

00.  Kaigns'  Spitaenberg,  large  and  sbowy ;  seoond  rate ;  profitable  aometunas. 

61.  Keswick  Codlin,  esteemed  for  cooking  and  market 

62.  Kirkbridee  White,  popular  South-west;  little  knowain  Ohio. 
68.  Kin^,  of  T.  Go.,  handsome  and  good;  best  at  tbe  North. 

64.  Ladies'  Sweet,  handsome  and  eood,  Imt  overpraised  East 

65.  Lady  Apple,  small,  but  profitable,  in  some  loodities. 

66.  Large  Striped  Pearmain,  not  generally  known;  good  South. 

67.  Large  Yellow  Bough,  or  Sweet  Bough;  good  everywhere;  not  very  profitable. 

68.  Libertv,  new,  good  late  keeper;  not  extensively  known. 

69.  Lowell,  or  Orange;  produotive  and  profitable ;  generally  approved. 

70.  Lyman*s  Fumnkin  Sweet,  largOt  sweet  and  good;  not  very  produotive. 

71.  Maiden's  BkHsh,  very  produotive  and  profiti3>le  evecy where. 

72.  Mav  of  Myers,  approved  as  a  kte  keeper;  second  rate. 
78.  Melon,  litUe  known  in  Ohio ;  approved  by  some. 

74.  Milam,  rather  small,  but  very  pnxiuctive  and  popular  in  some  parts. 

75.  Munson  Sweet,  approved  where  known  for  apple  butter  and  ciaer. 

7Q.  Newtown  Pippin,  does  not  generally  succeed  in  Ohio ;  good  some  plaoea. 

77.  Northern  Spy,  popular  Nom,  but  a  very  tardy  bearer. 

78.  Ortley,  not  as  gocni  as  formerly  in  Ohio,  but  on  new  lands. 

79.  Paradbe  Winter  Sweet  approved  where  known ;  not  over  produotive. 

80.  Peok^s  Pleasant,  one  (^  the  best,  for  North  and  East  especially. 

81.  Pomme  Orise,  small,  but  exoellent;  for  amateurs  only. 
82  '  Porter,  good  North  and  East;  not  a  stronggrower. 

88.  Primate,  not  generally  known,  but  esteem^  where  known* 

84.  Pryor's  Bed,  good  in  some  localities ;  not  very  reliable.  ' 

65.  Bambo,  eveiybody  wants  it  and  wiU  have  it ! 

86.  Bansdell  Sweet  or  BmgKek  Sweet;  produotive  and  profitable ;  good  grower. 

ffl.  Bawle's  Janet  nraoh  approved  South  and  South-west ;  small  NotUl 

88.  Bed  Canada,  good  and  popular,  especiallv  North ;  slrader  grower. 

89.  Bhode  Islaiid  Gbeeaiog,  good  Nmth,  and  sometimes  East  not  SoutL 

90.  Bibeton  Pippin,  not  muck  known  in  Ohio. 

91.  Bome  Beauty,  veiy  profitable  and  popular  in  Southern  Ohio. 

92.  Boxbury  BusMt,  generally  good  NorUi,  and  some  localities  Soutli. 
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AFPUBS. 

98.  Saiiit  Ltwreoee,  showy  and  good ;  appiOTed  North. 

94*  Smilh'e  Cider, yeiy  ptodnctiTe ;  pronteble  fbr  mailcet  oentral  and  Sontk. 

96>.  SiiMAe-hoiiie,  approvad  by  PennirylTaniana,  North  and  East 

96.  Sops  of  Wina,  good  and  popular  whererer  known. 

97*  Spafibrd  Rnsseti  not  eztensiyelj  known ;  popular  North-west 

98.  Spitienberg  Esopns,  generally  approved  North ;  not  reliable  Sonth. 

99.  Stark,  (see  last  report,  page  5  ^  approved  where  known,  new  as  yet 

100.  Snmnier  Qaaen,  good  and  reliable,  ont  not  great  bearer. 

101.  Sommer  Boee,  nneh  esteemed,  as  an  amatenr  varied  only. 

102.  Swaar,  good  at  the  North,  not  so  reliable  Sooih. 

108. .  Talman  Sweet,  very  productive  and  sood,  espeoially  North. 

104.  TeioMij,  rery  showy,  not  generally  known. 

105.  Trenton  lariy ;  approved  where  known  fbr  table  and  market. 

106.  Twenty  Onnoe  Apple,  lai^,  showy,  second  rate ;  approved  by  soum. 

107.  VandervereofN.  i.,orJl^ii»<otrfiiS|pitoMi^^    generally  good,  eential  and  B. 
10&  Wegener,  not  generally  known ;  promises  w^. 

109.  Westfield  Seeknofdrther,  mneh  esteemed  North ;  not  valnaUe  BonA. 

110.  White  Pippin,  popolar  wherever  known,  espeoially  oentral  and  Sowtb. 

111.  White  Winter  Peannain,  mneh  esteeaMd  in  Sonth-west 

112.  Williams'  Favorite,  not  generally  known ;  esteemed  by  some. 
118.  Willow  Twig,  «>od  only  as  a  late  keeper ;  peer  grower. 

114.  Wine  Sap,  goM  and  reliable^  eential  and  Bonlh ;  moderate  growet. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  APPLBS. 
^  Wkile  reyisiDg  the  foregomg  catalogue  of  apples*  ooiundemble  diBOossioii  arose  in 
regard  to  a  Aomber  of  the  rafieties.    A  good  deal  that  was  said  has  already  been 
pabliahed  by  the  Soeiety,  bat  the  following  points  may  be  new  to  some : 

BuUiOOk's  Pipvin,  (Am»  O.  Busset). — Dr.  Warder  and  seyeral  others  sud  tUa 
variety  has  ot  late  years  so  generally  snfiered  by  smnt  and  soab  in  Southern  Okio» 
WBf  together  witii  its  small  siie,  to  render  it  hardly  worthy  of  cultivation,  even  bj 
amateurs,  notwithstanding  its  fine  flayor. 

'  BiLviMOAB,  fo/.^Zio<t/— -Bemarks  were  made  commendatory  of  this  as  a  market 
ftsdt;  and  inquiries  for  information  reqMoting  ita  true  name  or  history,  but  nothing 
was  elioited  on  these  points.    See  last  report,  p.  8« 

GoGswxLL. — ^Mr.  Bateham  expressed  some  surprise  that  this  apple,  said  to  be  yeiy 
good,  and  long  cultivated  in  some  parte  of  Northern  Ohio,  was  seldom,  if  ever,  seen 
mt  our  fairs  or  other  exhibitions.  He  hoped  that  members  who  had  the  opportunity 
would  take  some  pains  to  bring  it  out,  as  very  few  had  ever  seen  it. 

Bault  GsoEas.-^More  information  was  also  desired  respecting  this  apple,  sup. 
posed  to  be  a  seedling  of  Muskingum  county,  and  of  considerable  promise.  (See 
Ibrmer  reports).  No  definite  response  was  made,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
oommittee  ad  interim  would  look  after  it  the  coming  summer. 
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Fourth  oi  July.— Mr.  Elliott  expraied  the  befisf  that  this  appk  would  be  fooal 
identioal  wiih  Tetofohf,  Mr.  Bateham  admitted  that  there  was  much  resemblanee, 
both  of  fruit  and  trdb ;  btit  the  speoimens  of  Teiofdy  that  had  beeo  sent  to  him  from 
Cleveland  were  inferior  in  sise,  oolor  and  qaality  to  the  Fourth  of  Jufy  as  grown  at 
Colambos ;  and  if  the  scions  sent  to  him  as  TeUfikif  were  oorrect,  it  is  not  identieal 
with  the  Fourth  of  July.  He  hoped  the  oommittee  ad  intertm  wonld  settle  this  qnet- 
tion  next  sammer. 

Fink— Mr.  EllioU  inquired  if  this  was  not  identical  with  Tewkiberrif  Winter  £bA$L 
Hr.  Bateham  said  no,  but  there  was  some  resemblance  in  the  appearance  and  charac- 
ter of  the  fruit.  The  growth  of  the  trees  is  quite  unlike,  and  the  fruit  of  the  JVfii 
is  larger  and  rounder  than  the  other.     See  last  report,  p.  5. 

Obiuss'  Goldbn  PiPPiN. — Specimens  of  this  apple  were  exhibited,  tasted  and  fullj 
discussed,  and  commended  as  yerj  good.  All  who  had  tried  it  said  it  was  deserving 
the  high  praise  bestowed  on  it  in  former  reports  of  the  Society — a  valuable  itdditioa 
to  our  list  of  winter  apples,  especially  for  the  central  and  southern  districts  of  our 
State.  , 

Jonathan. — ^This  apt)le  was  spoken  of  as  doing  remarkably  well  in  central  and 
southern  Ohio.  Fruit  very  fair  and  good,  not  large,  but  just  right  for  the  dessert; 
tree  rather  a  slender  grower,  but  very  produetive.  [In  last  year's  report  there  was  a 
typographical  error  in  the  Cati^ogue,  p.  11,  by  which  the  tine  of  signs  for  this  variety 
was  entirely  omitted,  and  the  number  69,  on  the  opposite  page,  was  repeated.  It  is 
corrected  in  this  report. — &c'y]. 

Ladt  AppLB.<^Several  members  remarked  that  thb  little  beauty  was  fast  losiog  its 
reputation  in  most  parts  ot  Ohio— so  liable  to  smut  and  scab,  as  to  be  seldom  fit  to 
appear  in  genteel  society.  The  same  has  been  true  for  some  years  past  of  the  once 
fidr  and  popular  Orttey;  and  Ae  White  Winter  Pearmain  shows  a  tendency  to  the 
same  faults. 

Rambo. — Some  complaint  was  made  that  even  this  old  standard  variety,  the  most 
popular  of  all  apples  among  our  settlers  from  Pennsylvania  and  their  descendants,  is 
growing  less  popular  and  less  in  stae  each  year,  as  the  trees  grow  old  and  the  soil 
loses  its  virgin  strength.  This,  however,  b  largely  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  treea 
to  overbear,  and  hence  the  fruit  should  be  thinned  while  young.  Manuring  the  orehaid 
occasionally  is  also  an  advantage. 

RombBbautt. — Of  this  variety  it  was  said,  the  trees  commencing  to  bear  qpiU 
young,  seem  to  exhaust  their  vitality  pretty  early,  and  good  soil  and  culture,  with  cart* 
fol  pruning,  are  needed  to  secure  good  crops  of  lair  fruit  from  full-grown  orohaids. 

APPLES  DISCUSSED, 

Not  m  the  catalogue^  some  of  which,  with  others,  mag  be  added  next  year. 

Ohio  Nonpabixl,  {Myer*$  Norg>ariel). — A  desire  was  expressed  that  this  and 

several  other  apples,  should  be  added  to  the  catatogue,  and  aeveral  members  inquired 

why  it  was  not  oftener  seen  at  exhibitionij^    All  agreed  that  it  was  worthy  of  genard 

cultivation. 
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LoNi>OK  8wuT»  (or  Eeiek^s  Winier  Swfe&}^TtiB  tko  wis  deemed  worthy  of  ft 
place  on  the  list.  MrvBateham  expressed  the  belief  that  it  might  yet  be  fouDd  ideor 
tioal  with  some  old  yariety  in  the  books  and  catalogues.  He  hoped  that  nursery-me^ 
and  others,  who  had  opportunity,  would  carefully  compare  the  tree. and  fruit  with 
other  yarieties  of  similar  character,  so  that  this  question  may  be  settled.  He  deemed 
it  a  valuable  variety. 

Philup's  Swsbt. — ^Mr.  Elliott  inquired  what  had  become  of  Phillip's  Sweet, 
a  large  red<atriped  sweet  apple,  exhibited  at  some  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  society, 
and  pronounced  very  good.  He  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  it  of  late  years,  and 
hoped  it  might  be  looked  after. 

Latb  Stbawbbbkt. — ^Mr.  Storrs  and  Mr.  Elliott  spoke  favorably  of  this  variety, 
and  Uiought  it  deserved  more  general  cultivation.  Mr.  Lyon  coincided,  but  deemed 
the  Ohenango  Strawberry  a  better  apple,  of  the  same  season. 

SuMMiB  SwBBT  Pabadisb. — ^Mr.  Ljon  spoke  well  of  this  apple ;  not  quite  first- 
rate,  but  deserving  of  culture. 

EvxNiMO  Pabtt. — Specimens  by  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Ind.,  who  regards  it  as  one  of  the 
best  dessert  fruits  for  family  use. 

Ghallbkqb. — Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Lum  spoke  of  it  as  a  sweet  apple,  deserving 
commendation  and  culture. 

SuMMBB  Haglo. — Was  spoken  of  as  a  fruit  deserving  attention  for  the  markets^ 
especially  south  and  west.  Very  handsome  in  appearance,  sprightly  acid  flavor,  and 
sells  for  highest  price.  Mr.  Bateham  had  seen  it  in  Cincinnati,  very  beautiful  to  look 
at,  but,  like  Bed  Astrachan  and  Tetofeky,  a  little  too  sour  for  these  times  of  dear 
sugar. 

Hawlbt. — All  who  had  tried  this  apple  spoke  un&vorably  of  it.  Sour,  coarse, 
and  not  wanted. 

Gabbibl. — Mr.  Loomis,  of  Ind.,  said  this  variety  was  not  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion.    Tree  was  a  poor  grower,  and  fruit  not  first  rate,  though  &ir  looking. 

Hbbbvobdshibb  Pbabmain. — Specimen  by  Mr.  Lyon.  He  liked  the  fruit,  but  did 
not  think  it  profitable ;  too  liable  to  speck  and  rot.     Dr.  Warder  coincided. 

SiNBQiTA-NON. — Sevcnd  members  expressed  the  idea  that  this  is  a  misnomer ;  can 
do  well  enough  without  it. 


BKPOBT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  OB  BABE  FBUIT8. 

APPLBIU 

Your  committee  respectfully  report  that  considerable  number  of  fruits  have  beem 
presented  them  for  identification,  and  correotmg  of  nomenclature,  and  that  so  Cur  as 
they  have  been  ablcv  they  have  assisted  the  presenters  in  giving  them  true  names. 

We  have  also  exammed  a  ooUeotion  of  flmit  brought  by  Mr.  O.  M.  Beeler,  fron 
Indiana,  many  of  which  are  comparatively  new,  but  as  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  have 
been  heretofore  deserSied,  we  deem  it  not  advisable  to  again  particularly  note  them. 
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An  apple  forwarded  ns  from  Pr<£  ^.  P.  Kkiland,  under  Bane  of  *'  TiaaMA,** 
we  have  examined ;  we  oonnt  it  only  as  negatxre  in  qnaHtj,  afthong^  ihe  apedmen 
is  Tery  handsome  in  appearance.  Its  deeoription  may  be  fomnd  in  Downing  or  Elliott. 
From  Mr.  J.  A.  Soott  an  apple  has  been  presented  ns  under  the  name  of  '*  P^ar 
Apple.''  It  is  pomologioally  considered  a  good  fruit,  but  it  may  be  an  old  sort  here- 
after to  be  identified.  We  consider  it  best  at  this  time  to  omit  any  special  commen- 
dation. 

In  addition,  your  committee  would  respectfully  suggest  that  hereafter  memben 
who  haye  new  or  rare  fruits  for  exhibition  and  examination  be  deored  to  present 
them  to  the  appropriate  committees  under  the  name  by  which  they  haye  been  grown, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  habit  of  the  tree,  character  of  soil,  age  of  tree, 
and  such  other  characteristics  as  may  aid  in  identifying  old  sorts,  and  deciding  the 
probable  yalue  of  new  seedlings. 

P.  R  ELLIOTT, 
T.  T.  LYON, 
WM.  H,  SCOTT, 
GEO.  M.  BEELER. 


DISCUSSION  ON  PEAKS. 

In  reyinng  the  catalogue  of  pears,  remarks  were  made  on  comparatiyely  few  yarie- 
ties»  but  the  entire  Ibt  as  printed  was  carefully  reyised  aod  corrected,  as  Ceuras  the 
experience  or  obseryation  of  the  members  aforded  them  ability. 

Beurre  d'Anjou,  B.  Diel,  Bloodgood,  Doynne  Boussook,  Duchess  d'Orleans,  and 
Julienne,  reoeiyed  marks  of  higher  commendation  than  last  year. 

Beurre  d' Amanlis,  Brandywine,  Early  Bousselet,  and  Passe  Colmar,^  were  moyed 
downward  a  little. 

Flbmish  BBAUTT.^-Was  yery  highly  commended  by  persons  who  had  the  rig^t 
kind  of  soil  and  locatioD  for  growiDg  it  to  perfection ;  but  others  had  fruited  it  for 
years  without  haying  a  well  colored  or  first  rate  specimen. 

Whitb  Dotxnnb. — ^Was  reported  as  showing  a  disposition  to  crack  in  some  parts 
of  Ohio,  as  was  its  habit  in  most  parts  of  the  Eastern  States*  still  it  b  good  and 
reliable  generally  in  the  West. 

Stbblino. — Mr.  Lyon  said  this  was  found  a  yery  profitable  market  variety  in 
Michigan.  Fruit  always  fiur  and  handsome,  good,  though  not  first  rate;  tree  a  good 
grower,  hardy,  and  productiye ;  not  tested  as  a  dwar£  It  is  also  a  good  deal  grown 
around  Boston. 

Clapp's  FAyoBiTi. — ^Mr.  Elliott  spoke  of  this  new  pear  as  deserring  the  attentaon 
•f  amatners.  It  is  figufed  m  the  Traosactiona  of  the  Am.  Pom.  Society,  1860,  and 
in  tiia  Beport  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  1862.  Was  raised  from  seed  by  Thad* 
deua  Olapp,  of  Dorcester,  Mass.  Deaoribed  as  large ;  resembling  the  Bartlett  in  oisi 
iMrm,  and  qualify,  but  less  musky  in  iayor ;  yimms  melting,  buttwy  and  juiey ;  r«nk- 
img  naheH;  tree  yery  hardy  and  yigorous. 

MtEuifcr-^Was  also  sp^en  of  as  promising  weQ  for  ikaAet  pufoset.    A  nati?e 
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of  Bozbiny,  Maei.^  and  tuj  popular  ihere,  but  little  known  as  yet  abroad.  De- 
■oribed  as  a  Tory  thrifty  grower,  and  great  bearer;  froit  needs  thinning,  aiid  is  beet 
ripened  on  the  tree.  / 

Ltoibgus. — ^Hr.  Elliott  said  this  was  an  Ohio  pear;  originated  at  Cleyeland,  prob- 
ably l^om  seed  of  the  Seokel,  and  resembling  that  yaciety  in  siie,  color  and  flaror, 
bnt  more  pyriform  in  shape,  and  ripening  in  winter.  (See  cut  and  description  in  Re- 
port of  Department  of  Agricoltore  for  1062.)  The  fruit  is  too  small  for  a  market 
Tariety,  hut  its  ezoellenoe  of  flaTor  makes  it  deeiraUe  for  the  dessert. 

Gahsill's  Lin  BiROAMOTn.-— Mr.  Lyon  has  fbmnd  this  very  good  Mid  profitable 
in  Michigan.  Mr.  Elliott  considered  it  superior  to  the  old  Bergamotte.  Mr.  Bate- 
ham  said  it  was  %  poor  grower  and  a  tardy  bearer. 

HosBNSHBiiOK. — ^Mr.  Fahnestock  and  Dr.  Warder  recommended  this  pear  as  de- 
serving attention.  It  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  very  popular  around  Lanoasttf . 
Described  as  an  early  variety ;  very  sweet,  not  first  rate. 

BiuERi  HiBDT.^-Mr.  Lyon  and  several  others  spoke  well  of  it ;  recommended 
flnr  trial. 

Dis  ToMGRXS. — Mr.  Elliott  recommended  it  as  worthy  of  trial.  It  is  a  large  pear, 
of  fine  appearance,  ripening  in  October  and  November,  and  will  keep  for  several 
weeks  after  it  is  ripe ;  of  a  sprightly,  vinous,  or  sulnuad  flavor.  (See  Am.  Pom.^ 
Beport,  1862.) 

BiLLi  Williams. — ^Was  also  mentioned  as  a  neir  foreign  pear  ai  great  promiN, 
ripening  in  January. 


NonL^-A  number  of  tiie  varieties  of  peais  marked  as  approved  in  the  diflbrent 
sections  of  the  State  are  but  of  recent  introduction,  and  as  yet  only  tested  by  a  Ib^ 
individuals ;  but  the  well  ^nown  good  qualities  of  the  firuits  elsewhere,  and  the  excel- 
lence exhibited  on  a  brief  trial,  seem  to  warrant  their  commendation.  It  is  also  quite 
probable  that  a  large  share  of  Aose  marked  as  untested  will  be  found,  on  triali  equally 
deserving  of  commendation. 

1^  ExPLANATiov. — Hie  same  columns  and  characters  are  used  as  for  apples,  (see 
p.  8,)  with  the  addition  of  the  last  right-hand  column,  in  which  Q  stmds  for  iboee 
varieties  that  are  found  to  succeed  best  on  the  quince,  (as  dwoffs  ;)  most  rf  these, 
however,  also  do  well  as  standards ;  but  a  few,  marked  S,  are  found  unsuited  for  the 
quince,  and  are  recommended  only  as  standards.  Those  not  designated  have  not 
been  long  enough  tested  on  quince,  or  grow  equally  weU  on  both  kinds  of  stocks. 
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PEAES. 

1.  Ananas  d*Ete,  eood  aa  &r  as  tested ;  said  to  be  variable. 

2.  Andrews,  little  known;  good  wbere  tested;  on  standard. 
8.     Bartlett.  good  every  time ;  tree  not  very  darable  as  a  dwarf. 

4.  Belle  Lacrative,  ezoellent  everywhere ;  best  as  standard. 

5.  Buerre  Bosc,  good  only  as  standard  ;  rather  variable. 

6.  Buerre  Clairgeaa,  beaatifnl  and  good ;  poor  grower  on  qninoe. 

7.  Baerre  d'Amaniis,  profitable  and  good ;  esp^ially  North. 

8.  Buerre  d'Anjou,  universally  approved ;  large  and  profitable. 

0.  Buerre  d' Aremberg,  sometimes  good,  but  variable  ;  poor  on  quince. 

10.  Buerre  d'Brignais,  or  Des  Nonnes,  fair  and  productive ;  not  first  rata. 

11.  Buerre  Diel,  large  and  generally  good,  especially  on  the  quince. 

12.  Buerre  Easter,  one  of  the  best  winter  pears,  if  fully  ripened :  variable. 

18.  Buerre  Giffard,  ezoellent ;  tree  of  slender  growth ;  best  standard. 

14.  Buerre  Golden  of  Bilboa,  handsome  and  good ;  moderate  grower. 

15.  Buerre  Oswego,  not  fully  tested ;  promises  well. 

16.  Bloodgood,  rather  small,  but  excellent  as  standard ;  slender  grower. 

17.  Bonne  d'Ezee,  productive  and  fair,  not  first  rate. 
.18.  Brandywine,  vi^rous  and  productive ;  very  good. 

19.  Buffum,  splendid  grower ;  fruit  good,  but  not  first  rate. 

20.  Gushing,  a  favorite  with  amateurs ;  not  much  known. 

21.  Dearborn's  Seedling,  small,  but  ezoellent;  best  as  standard. 

22.  Diz,  good  fruit,  but  tardy  bearer;  won't  thrive  on  quince. 

23.  Doyenne  Boussook,  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

24.  Doyenne  d'Alem^n,  one  of  the  best  late  pears;  tree  vigorous  and  prodactivt. 

25.  Doyenne  d'Ete,  very  productive  and  good. 

26.  Doyenne  Gray,  generally  very  good  and  profitable  in  Ohio. 

27.  Doyenne  White,  or  Virgcdiea  ;  first  rate  in  most  parts  of  the  West. 

28.  Duohesse  d*Angouleme,  large  and  profitable,  especially  as  dwarf. 

29.  Duchesse  d'Berri  d'Ete,  small,  but  handsome  and  good. 

80.  Duohesse  d'Orleans,  or  Buerre  St.  Nicholas  ;  very  handsome  and  good. 

81.  Early  Rousselet,  very  productive,  and  appears  hardy;  profitable;  second  rate^ 

82.  Elizabeth  (Manning's,)  approved  where  known ;  rather  small. 

83.  Figue  d' Alenoon,  fine  grower ;  profitable  on  quince. 

84.  Flemish  Beauty,  first  rate  everywhere,  especially  as  standard. 
35.  Fulton,  rather  small,  but  good  and  productive ;  moderate  grower. 

86.  Glout  Morceau,  excellent ;  rather  late ;  not  very  productive. 

87.  Heathcot,  handsome  tree ;  very  good. 

88.  Heory  the  Fourth,  very  productive  and  good  sometimes ;  variable. 

89.  Howell,  fine  grower,  and  excellent,  especially  dwarf. 

40.  Jackson  of  N.  H.,  little  known;  proves  very  good  at  Colambna. 

41.  Jiokson's  Elizabeth,  productive,  good,  handsome. 

42.  Jalousie  d'  Fonteoay,  little  known  ;  very  good  sometimes. 

43.  Jaminotte,  not  generally  tested ;  very  good  winter. 

44.  Julienne,  very  productive,  early  and  good. 

45.  Kin^essing,  very  hardy  and  good,  as  far  as  tested. 

46.  Kirtland,  productive  and  fine,  standard  and  dwarf;  nearly  first  nl3. 

47.  Lawrence,  valuable  winter  fruit — one  of  Uie  best. 
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PEAKS. 

48.  Ixmifle  Bonne  de  Jersey ;  fine  grower,  great  bearer,  and  good  frail. 

49.  Madelaine,  one  of  the  beet  early ;  good  grower,  as  standard. 

60.  Napoleon,  prodnotiye,  jni^,  yinovs;  not  Tory  good. 

61.  Novean  Poitean,  Tigorons  and  produotiye ;  good  if  well  ripened* 

62.  Onondaga,  or  Shoan*$  Orange;  large  and  prodaotive ;  nearly  first  rate. 
68.  Osband's  Summer,  prodnotiye  and  fair;  soon  deoays  when  ripe, 

64.  Ott,  one  of  the  beet ;  resembles  Seokel,  and  larger. 

66.  Passe  Colmar,  prodnotiye ;  yery  fine  if  well  ripened;  standard. 

66.  Bostieser,  good,  high  flayer;  tree  a  straggling  grower. 

67.  St.  Ghislin,  deUoions,  hi|^  flayor ;  slow  in  beanng. 

68.  St*  Michael  Arohange,  ^ntifbl  tree,  and  fine  fruit;  new. 

69.  Seokel,  yery  prodnotiye  and  popular,  though  small  fruit  and  tree. 

60.  Sheldon,  oonsidered  the  best  of  all  American  pears. 

61.  Steyen's  Qenesee,  approyed  generally  in  Ohio ;  a  little  yariable. 

62.  Summer  Butter,  of  Jaiears,  late  in  bearing,  good,  early. 

63.  Tyson,  ddioious,  one  of  the  best  early  years. 

64.  iJrbaniste,  yery  good  eyery where  and  eyeiy  time. 
66.  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  yery  prodnotiye,  yaluable. 

66.  Washin^n,  deseryes  to  be  better  known ;  good,  to  yeiy  good. 

67.  Winter  Nelis,  yery  fine,  winter. 
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PEACHES. 


fcrelimr     Tko  «»ond  colum.  indiottoB  the  eelor  of  Uie /a* ;  W  for  wluK  »  »» 

it'    hXs  EarW;  new.  and  best  of  .1  very  early., 
a«     Smock,  veryprodnotive  and  profitable ;  late. 

I  £pM^.K-»^ 

YeuJI  Bed  Stripe!  SnL  to  No.  1 ;  Teiy  produoUve  «.d  profitable 
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DISCUSSION  ON  PEACHES. 

lot  leTiaing  the  oaUlogue  of  peaobw,  there  wtt  much  diaeosdoii  in  regtfd  to  tbe 
and  ohanioters  of  dlflerent  yirietiei,  of  wUdi  the  Seoretaiy  took  the  following 


BimvASD's  Yellow,  and  TeOaw  Sed  Sarmpe,  abo  Telhw  JSareripe,  of  many 
oaUlogoee — Mr.  Batebam  and  aeyeral  others  remarked  that  these  names  are  af^lied 
to  one  and  the  same  peaoh,  (see  Eenriok,)  a  fine  large  round  peaoh,  with  deep  jellow 
flesh,  skin  mostly  oovered  with  purplish  red,  ripeiiog  aboot  with  Crawford's  Early. 
Baft  fthe  Yellow  Alberge,  also  sometimes  oalled  Yellow  Rareripe,  is  a  smaller  and 
earlier  peaoh,  less  red  outside,  some^es  oalled  **  Honest  John,'*  but  this  name  is 
oftener  applied  to  the  large  Early  York.  It  is  very  pioduetiye  and  profitable  for 
maik^ 

Cbawtokd's  Lati — Complaints  were  made  of  this  farietj,  that  it  was  not  yery 
profitable  for  market,  being  rather  a  shy  bearer.  .  The  same  was  said  in  regard  to 
Bergen's  Yellow,  though  a  very  exoellent  peaoh  for  qualky,  and  ripening  at  a  time 
when  a  first  rate  yellow  peaeli  is  needed--«  week  later  than  Crawford's  Early. 

Oook's  SniDLiiiG — ^Mr.  Hill  and  one  or  two  others  expressed  doubts  as  to  this 
being  identioal  with  Crawford's  Late.  The  question  was  left  open  for  farther 
ohseryatioB. 

Eablt  Yoek  (Serrate)  was  eondemned  by  nearly  aS  present  as  an  unprofitable 
TarieiQr ;  tree  tender  and  liable  to  mildew ;  not  wanted  now  we  have  Hale's  Early. 

Haim b's  Eablt  was  deolared  identioal  with  large  Early  York,  and  some  r^arded 
Bwly  Newington  as  the  same. 

BLalb's  Eaklt  was  pronounced  the  best  of  all  early  peaches,  and  a  great  aoqui. 
sitioQ.  Complaint  had  been  made  that  the  fruit  was  liable  to  rot  on  the  tree  in  some 
seasons,  but  not  more  so,  it  was  beliered,  than  others  of  the  fine  early  Tarieties.  It 
was  also  stated  that  it  lacked  sufficient  firmness  of  fiesh  for  distant  tran^ortation,  but 
this  is  only  because  of  its  joioiness  and  fine  quality. 

Hnara  Fnn— Dr.  Warder  remarked  that  thb  was  distinct  firom  Eenriok's  Heath» 
and  not  identical  with  Horris  White,  though  shnilar  to  it^  and  desirable  for  the  same 
porposes. 

CJereral  yarieties  of  peaches  were  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue,  Tk :  Plreei« 
dent  Free,  Large  Wh^  Cling,  White  Imperial,  Sturtevant  (of  Elliott),  Gardner^s 
Seedling  (of  Toledo),  and  Crocket  (of  New  Jersey).  Mr.  Bateham  also.spc^e  of  a 
peach  resembling  Bergen's  Yellow,  said  to  be  a  seedling  of  Warren  county,  eaUed 
Orange  Freestone ;  but  none  of  these  were  generally  known  by  the  members,  and  the 
matter  of  extending  and  correoting  the  list  was  deferred  for  next  year. 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  the  confusion  that  exiBts  among  nurserymen  and  others 
respecting  the  names  of  peadies,  was  often  a  source  of  vexation  and  disappomtment 
to  fhiit  growers,  hence  it  was  important  that  this  matter  should  be  attended  to.  He 
had  often  been  asked  to  name  an  asscnrtment  often  or  twelye  yarieties  of  peaches, 
lipenbg  in  succession,  for  market  purposes,  and  not  fbeling  satisfied  with  his  own 
knowledge  he  had  asked  the  opinions  of  several  extensive  peach  growers  on  this  point, 
tfca  tesnlt  of  whioh  he  read  to  the  Society,  and  with  some  additions,  are  here  appended : 
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Stamp  the  Worid,  Wtvd's  Late,  Bar- 
ker's Seedling,  Late  Bareripe,  and 
Grawibrd's  Late. 
Smookf  Beer's  Smoek,  and  Crocket's 
Late  White. 
9.  Heath  Cling. 


8. 


1.  Hale's  Earlv. 

2.  Troth's  Early. 
8.  Large  Early  York. 

4.  Crawford's  Early  and TellowBedBare- 

ripe. 

5.  Oldmixon  Free. 

6.  Maiys  Choice  and  Beeres'  Fayorite. 

i(emar£f.— ''  Hale's  Early  is  the  best  and  earliest.  I  know  of  mme  better  than 
Trotk^s  to  follow.  We  have  need  of  none  ripening  between  Large  Burly  Yerk  and 
Crawford's  Early»  as  there  is  not  a  week's  difference  in  time.  Oldmixon  Free  is 
tiie  best  market  peaoh  to  ripen  between  Crawford's  Early  and  Crawford's  Late. 
Bergen's  Yellow  is  too  shy  a  bearer.  Scott's  Noopariel  is  unprofitable  with  me  as 
an  orchard  variety — ^it  ripens  too  nnevenly.  St«mp  the  World  has  produced  well  the 
past  two  seasons,  and  bears  carriage  remarkably  well.  Beer's  SmodL  is  new  as  yet, 
similar  to  the  old  yariety,  but  grows  larger  and  bringp  a  better  price  in  market;  boCk 
are  very  good  and  profitable.  Crocket's  is  a  fine  late  white  peaoh.  Heath  Clmg  is 
4he  latest  of  alL  These  together  occupy  about  one  week  to  each  number,  maUng  oar 
peaoh  season  last  about  nine  weeks,  one  full  week  haying  been  added  by  the  Hak's 
Early." 

n.    Bji  GtcTgt  Sf.  Beder,  LManapdUi. 


1.  Hale's  Early. 

2.  Troth's  Early. 

3.  Cooledfl;e's  Favorite. 

4.  Large  Early  York. 

5.  Bamard'sEarlyandOrawfeiA'sEarly 

(largely.) 


6.  Oldmixon  Free. 

7.  Oldmixon  Cling. 

8.  Crawford's  Late. 
0.  Smock. 

10.  Heath  Clag. 


m.     By  F,  S.  EUioU,  Okveland. 


1.  Hale's  Early. 

2.  Troth's  Early. 

3.  Yellow  Alberge. 

4.  Cooledge. 

6.  Large  Eariy  York. 
«.  Crawford's  Early. 

7.  Sturteyaut. 


8.  White  Imperial 

9.  Oldmixon  Free. 

10.  President. 

11.  Ward's  Late. 

12.  Tij^pecanoe  Cling,  or  Ghrand  Admi- 

rable. 


lY.    By  M.  B.  Bateham,  Columhui,  0. 


1.  Hale's  Early. 

2.  Troth's  Early, 
d.  Yellow  Alberge. 
4.  Cooledge. 

6.  Crawfodi^s  Early. 
%*  Oldmixon  Free. 


7.  Oldmixon  CKng. 

8.  Jacques'  Bareripe. 

9.  Stump  the  World. 

10.  Crawford's  Late. 

11.  Smock. 

12.  Haalh  CUag. 
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1.  Hale'fl  Early,  (not  fullj  t«ttod.)  6.  CimwfM's  UU. 

2.  Troth's  Early.  7.  Heath  Free. 

3.  Large  Etf ly  York,  or  "Hoaeei  John/'  8.  Smock  Free. 

4.  Orawford'8  larlj.  9.  Heath  Clkg. 
6.  OldmizoB  Free. 

YI.    Jfy  T.  T.  Zgm,  Plj/mauth,  Kchigim. 

1.  Hale's  Early,  (not  tested.)  7.  Bai^atd's  Yellow  Bel  Smrff*. 

2.  Troth's  Earbr-  8-  Oklmixoa  Free. 

5.  Gobledee's  Fayorite.  9.  Orawford's  Lale. 

4.  Large  Early  York.  10.  New  Yoric  Cling,  (sparbf^y.) 

6.  Crawford's  Early.  11.  Tippecaftoe  Glii^        " 
6.  White  Imperial. 

Dr.  L.  GoUin^  of  St.  Josephs,  Michigan,  writee : 
<'  Onr  next  peach,  after  Hale's  Early,  is  Wheeler's  Eaily  (sman  aai  p^or);  tke» 
TVelh'B,  followed  by  Cooledge's,  «'  Honest  Johft,''  (yellow),  and  Grawford^s  Xarky^ 
wd  iyeorsizdays  later  comes  Bergen's  Yellow,  the  beet  of  aU  yelkyw-leebed  psMhes^ 
bnt  a  Ay  bearer ;  next  Oldniion  Free,  Ward's  Late  aed  Crawford's  Late ;  and  last 
of  all,  Keyport  Wliite,  (freestone,)  which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  late  peaehee  isi 
diis  region  for  market  purposes,  ripening  alter  freets  eooM  in  October*'^ 


DISCUSSION  ON  GBAPBS 

Catawba— Dr;  Tayfer  said  it  did  not  ripen  well  with  him  the  past  season  \  finH 
was  generally  well  colored,  but  was  not  sweet ;  he  had  formerly  thou^t  warm  sand j 
•(hI  tiie  best,  but  found  the  best  gmpee  this  year  on  clayey  soiL 

Mr.  Elliott  thinks  the  Catawba  ripened  about  as  well  as  in  the  ftyenge  ef  seasons 
around  Gleyeland ;  the  must  was  from  7S  to  80^  by  the  saecharemeter,  which  b  th» 
usual  ayerage  for  that  region,  and  makes  &ir  wine.  One  yineyard,  fiye  m3ee  back 
from  the  lakcy  on  clay  soil,  had  better  grapes  than  any  other  in  the  oounty  the  pasi 
season.  There  were  about  500  acres  of  yineyard  in  bearing  in  Ooyahoga  county^ 
and  500  more  planted  the  past  2  or  S  yean— 1,000  in  all. 

Hr.  Powers,  of  Penysburg,  said  the  Catawba  ripened  pretty  well  with  him  the  past 
fhll,  on  the  east  side  of  Maumee  riyer,  16  miles  from  the  lake,  and  8  miles  from 
Toledo;  but  back  from  the  riyer,  on  the  pnurie,  it  did  not  ripen.  The  yineyard  off 
Mr.  Nee^»  on  the  west  side  of  the  riyer,  ripened  well. 

J.  Austin  Scott  had  the  Catawba  ripen  well  for  more  than  twenty  years»  7  milen 
from  Toledo,  at  Foit  Miami,  on  stiff  dayey  soil ;  yines  neyer  killed  kA  onee ;  fiuil 
yery  good,  perhaps  not  quite  as  sweet  as  on  lake  shore* 

Ur.  Dewey,  of  Sandusky,  said  crop  ripened  wcQ  the  past  season,  though  fitNit  kiDed 
the  leaycs  quite  early  (October  12th)  m  many  yineyards,  but  did  imt  injure  the  fkuit. 
He  presented  samples  of  wine  made  from  the  crop  j»f  the  past  seasent  the  most  off 
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miS^  Mi|^  90*.  It  im  pronMtoed  gvA^  iWvg^  t«d  a6w  i»  be  f«k^  i^igbl. 
He  ijudd  frost  iii.  net  inj«re  well  ripened  Cetawbfts ;  one  year  ago  he  lef^  some  on  ^m 
VUMS  till  the  aOth  of  January,  and  Ihey  wens  sweet  and  fae ;  iee  was  on  the  bay  then. 

Mr.  Barney,  of  Snndosky,  said  his  crop  had  de«e  well,  oonaidering  the  ae^eve  tesief 
(kent  Whenfinutiertpe,  withaUootn,  ittsnotbjoredbyfiroet.  Tops  of  tke  Tinet 
ir«re  badly  «nt  by  frost  (October  12t;)i)  in  seme  vifteyards,  bat  fimit  not  injoMd^ 
fiok^  soae  in  Booenber,  sweet  and  good. 

Hr«  Lam,  four  miles  fipom  SandndLy,  had  a  few  vines  ef  Oatawba  not  weU  praneA  j 
ftvit  did  not  ripen;  lenra  killed  by  frost  18th  of  October. 

Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  Island,  said  crop  ripened  well,  no  freat  tiH  1st  to  lOtk  of  Ndwa- 
lier;  noiojnry  to  the  grape;  nrailt  asflweetas«ver;  season  two  or  thrae  weeks  longer 
than  on  main  shore.  Vegetation  on  the  Island  starts  when  the  water  in  the  iabo 
reaehes  40*^  of  tempenitnze,  (abont  two  weeks  later  than  on  the  main  land,)  then  no 
frostoeooor. 

Mr.  Boalt  said  the  Catawba  had  not  done  well  at  Korwalk  ;  so'il  sandy  and  giai>- 
eDy,  not  asCaToraUeas  heavy  soils,  if  well  nftderdraked;  had  seen  grapes  pretty  good 
at  Berlin,  three  miles  from  the  lake. 

Mr.  Woods,  of  Jefierson  county,  Ohio,  said  near  Oie  Ohio  river  the  Oatawba 
ripens  well,  bmt  not  so  weU  a  few  miles  back. 

Mr.  Bflteham,  of  Cdnmbns,  did  not  thmk  the  Catawba  often  ripened  petfcetif 
nrosmdColnmbns,  and  yet  it  was  called  rip^  and  made  a  fidrnort  of  viae;  ko(ho«|^ 
other  varieties  wonid  mpersede  H  m  a  few  years. 

Bf.  Warder  said  aeonnd  CinoMUMti  the  f^  was  the  great  nMbrtnno  of  tlM  Ontsi^ 
the oropof  the  past  season  was  not  over  one-third  to  one-half  a  frir  average;  ho  «b- 
peeted  a  yield  of  8G0  gallons,  and  only  got  60 ;  others  were  more  fortnnate.    A  wbm 
grape  that  shall  prove  eqaal  to  the  Catawba,  and  exempt  from  the  rot,  is  the  great  4e- 
iideratam  there. 

Messrs.  Lyon,  Scott,  and  Adair,  of  Michigan,  qKrin  of  the  Oatawba  as  sddom 
ripening  well  theve. 

Mr.  Nelson,  cf  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  said  it  gonenihr  ripened  so  as  to  be  called  good, 
and  sells  well,  bnt  is  not  very  sweet. 

Mr.  Beeler,  of  Indianapolia,  said  it  did  pnetiy  weH  Aeve,  especially  on  UoMBtono 
noil. 

Mr.  Emery,  of  HI,  sdd  on  itver«UaA  Ac  Catawba  w»  iband  pretty  good ;  other 
parte  not  much  valae. 

Clintom.— Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Bateham  were  of  the  opinion  that  this  vmU^ 
might  be  dispensed  with,  now  that  so  many  better  hardy  varieties  can  be  had. 

Mr.  Storrs,  of  PainesvUIe,  considered  it  worth  cnltivating,  so  hardy,  vigcurons,  and 
productive ;  frnit  pretty  good  after  a  frost,  and  ladies  like  it  for  pies. 

Mr.  Scott  liked  it  better  than  Isabella  fer  oating,  but  some  doubts  wore  ozprsMld 
aa  to  his  bemg  the  Clinton. 

Mr.  Dewey  had  made  wioo  of  it,  strong  and  harsh,  with  three  pounds  of  imgit  4i 
the  gallon,  andone-half  water;  was prettf  good. 
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Mr.  Bamej  dionght  it  int  wOi  gfowiag  ftr  wiM  wbers  tbe  QiiMbft  wOI  not 
riptn. 

Mr.  Emery,  and  otbrn,  durngbt  il  Tiliuble  at  the  North,  bat  migbt  be  gmmSij 
fisplaoed  by  Concord  and  H.  Prolifb. 

Dr.  Warder  liked  the  Olinton  when  fully  ripe ;  and  it  makes  pretty  good  wine, 
(better  than  the  Oporto,)  which  may  be  found  yalnable  for  mixing  with  other  wines. 

GoNOOED. — Dr.  Taybr  oonsidered  this  the  grape  for  the  (anners,  or  theae  who  will 
Bet  take  the  paioa  to  enltiTate  finer  varieties. 

Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Powers  expressed  similar  opinions ;  caDad  it  the  people's 
grape ;  hardy,  Tigorons,  early,  prodmotiye  and  good^  thongh  not  first  rate. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  without  being  a  very  good  grape,  it  had  many  good  qoaUties ; 
not  yery  good  to  carry  or  to  keep ;  good  for  home  use  and  home  market  only;  he 
weald  coltivate  it  for  its  haidmess,  earlmess,  and  prodootiyenesB. 

Mr.  Fahnestock,  of  Toledo,  said  it  was.  very  hardy  and  reliable,  and  the  grape  for 
tte  million. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Adrian,  and  others,  firom  Midiigan,  also  q>oke  highly  in  its  Ci?or. 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  Ind.,  sud  the  Hortiooltaral  Society  of  that  State  had  reeommended 
h  as  the  best  single  yariety  for  the  million* 

Mr.  Emery  said  it  was  more  disseminated  in  Illinois  than  uiy  other  yariety. 

CmrAHOQA  — Dr.  Taylor  referred  to  his  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ad  interim 
iSMmittee,  and  said  the  firoit  did  not  ripen  as  well  as  he  had  hoped  die  past  seaaeo, 
hence  he  had  some  misgivings  as  to  its  reliability  in  his  climate,  still  he  bad  hopes 
ttat  it  woold  improve  as  the  Diana  and  some  othnn  had  done.  Hie  leaf  sometimes 
aildewed. 

Mr.  Barney  had  the  firoit  ripen  well,  bat  late;  qoality  better  than  Lydia,  but 
Mnwe  or  finnr  weeks  later. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  it  did  not  ripen  with  him,  nor  did  the  Catawba;  he  tfaooght  the 
one  woold  ripen  where  the  other  wooM. 

DiLAWABi. — ^Hr.  Storrs  and  Dr.  Taylor  called  it  the  best  of  all  grapes,  especially 
for  amateors;  grows  strong  enongh  with  proper  sc^  and  caltare;  Uiinks  it  will  also 
prove  a  good  wme  grape. 

Mr.  ElUott  coincided,  and  sud  it  bears  carriage  finely,  thongh  he  thoaght  it  was 
liable  to  crack  if  not  picked  soon  after  ripe. 

Mr.  Powers  and  Mr.  Lam  foand  it  the  best  of  all  grapes. 

Mr.  Boalt  the  same,  and  said  he  considered  it  jost  as  maoh  a  farmer's  grape  as  tfie 
Ooneord;  for  he  did  not  see  why  the  hit  grape  was  not. the  best  for  farmers  as  well 
as  fiir  other  pec^le. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  he  was  a  former,  and  he  liked  the  Ddaware  grape,  bat  he  woald 
ventare  the  prediction  that  it  woald  never  be  as  extensively  planted  or  approved  by 
the  million  as  the  Concord. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  of  die  Delaware  as  keepbg  remarkably  well  tall  Ohristmaa  or 
■  laler. 

Mr.  Dewey  expressed  sarprise  at  this,  and  said,  with  him  it  wu  the  poorest  variety 
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of  aU  to  keep;  "  Wbii,  poorer  ihan  the  GoMord ? ''  atked  one  :  " Tea,  poorer  than 
any  other ;  "  aaid  Mr  Dewey,  **  for  I  pat  a  basket  of  about  twenty  pounds  of  fiae 
bonehea  in  my  cupboard  one  day»  and  in  24  hours  afterwards  not  a  grape  was  to  b^ 
found  ! "  '  This  proof  was  deemed  quite  ooncluaiye  that  the  Delaware  is  a  bad  ji^rape 
to  keep! 

Diana. — Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Storrs  said  their  impressions  of  this  grape  were  more 
fiTorable  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Bateham  thought  it  reiy  yariable ;  had  seen  it  quite  poor,  ripening  uneyenly 
and  flavor  yeiy  bad,  and  at  odier  times  tery  good ;  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  recom- 
mend it  highly. 

Mr.  Lum  had  it  ripen  well,  but  flaTor  was  too  foxy. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Toledo,  liked  the  flavor,  fbund  it  ripens  as  well  as  Catawba. 

Dr.  Warder  thinks  ibe  vine  a  little  tender;  does'nt  quite  like  the  fruit;  not  fit 
for  table,  thick  skin  and  pulp  objectionable ;  may  prove  useful  to  give  flavor  to  wine 
like  the  Delaware. 

Hartiobd  PBOuno. — Mr.  Elliott  spoke  well  of  it  as  an  early  and  hardy  grape, 
good  for  the  north.  Its  chief  &ult  is  &e  habit  of  the  berries  falling  off  as  soon  as 
ripe,  rendering  it  unfit  to  cany  to  market. 

Mr.  Powers  likes  it  well,  berries  do  not  foil  off  much  after  the  first  one  or  two  crops. 

Mr.  Dewey  and  Mr.  Boalt  approve  moderately,  another  *'  farmers'  grape."  The 
gentlemen  from  Michigan  and  Indiana  also  like  it  pretty  well. 

IsABiLLA. — Mr.  Storrs  said  this  was  stSl  a  good  and  popular  grape  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  though  not  so  much  thought  of  as  formerly.  He  alluded  to  Ae 
habit  of  this  variety  to  iport  or  vary  in  the  form  and  site  of  berry  and  bunch,  and 
the  discussions  that  had  arisen  therefrom,  some  persons  supposing  there  were  two  or 
more  kinds. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  this  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  Ad  interim  in  September,  and  he  read  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
same. 

Mr.  Elliott  said  there  were  certainly  two  varieties  of  the  Isabella  on  Eelley's  Is- 
land some  years  ago,  if  not  now,  and  also  in  Medina  county,  and  some  other  parts. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  he  was  at  Dr.  Kirdaod's  one  day,  as  grapes  were  ripening,  and 
Dr.  K.,  said :  *'  There  was  a  good  Isabella  till  the  roots  got  into  that  sewer,  and  now 
it  is  a  good  Aiken.**  He  had  noticed  wherever  the  supposed  two  varieties  existed, 
that  the  Aihe^i  had  the  richest  soil 

Mr.  Campbell  said  he  had  vines  from  Dr.  Eirtland,  as  the  Aiken^  planted  them  in 
rather  p<^r  soil,  and  the  fruit  was  simply  the  old  Isabella. 

Mr.  Powers  found  the  Isabella 'd6ing  well  in  his  locality ;  had  noticed  the  disposi- 
tion to  vary  in  sise  and  shape ;  where  he  had  dug  a  trench  and  put  in  dead  dogs, 
manure,  &:o.,  fruit  large,  round,  resembling  the  Union  Village,  while  othera  retained 
the  old  site  and  riiape. 

Mr.  Dunnipace,  of  Porrysburg,  had  seen  grapes  exhibited  as  a  new  variety,  very 
large,  round  berries  and  compact  bunches;  procured  cuttings  from  the  vine,  and  set 
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them  in  a  Tioeytrd  along  wSth  die  eoounoa  laiMlai  aad  die  ftnik  wae  peeie^  ftm 
flune— ibe  old  ebape  end  eize« 

Mr.  Betehem  spoke  of  the  inproyement  of  Uiie  grape  bj  good  ealtnre,  and  of  dio 
neoeesitj  of  thinning  the  crop  when  bearing  full,  to  ensure  ite  ripening  evenly. 

Mr.  Dewey  said  he  had  made  fair  wine  from  this  grape,  but  the  addition  of  a  litfla 
iugar  was  neeessary,  the  must  only  weighs  about  70^. 

Mr.  Adrian  said  the  Isabella  was  more  grown  than  any  other  variety  in  MiehigaD. 
aad  was  approved  there. 

LooAN. — Mr.  Elliott  spoke  well  of  this  grape:  had  seen  it  several  years ;  as  eariy 
as  the  Hartford  Prolific,  and  better  quality. 

Mr.  Barney  had  known  it  very  many  years ;  original  vine  on  8<noto  river,  in  a  big 
wild  cherry  tree ;  thooght  it  the  best  early  grape. 

Mr.  Nelson  had  known  it  in  Indiana,  26  or  80  years ;  it  was  in<vodneed  Acre  bom 
the  Scioto  oountry ;  he  thought  it  of  some  value  for  earliness  and  hardimww,  but  noi 
of  Very  good  quality. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  it  was  very  hardy  and  early,  fiiir  quality,  but  defident  in  sine 
of  bundi  and  produotivemess. 

Ltdia. — Mr.  Flliott  thought  this  might  be  firand  a  good  grspe  for  early  markel 
ouknre ;  has  thick  skin,  fitting  it  to  bear  carriage  well,  fineoolor.  and  good  flavor. 

Mr.  MeEelvey,  of  Sandusky,  said  it  had  done  well  with  him  the  past  season — 
rotted  the  year  previous. 

Mr.  Barney  and  Mr.  Lnm,  of  Sandusky,  had  observed  H  for  several  years ;  thought 
well  of  it,  but  did  not  think  it  a  good  bearer. 

Mr.  Ward  said  be  had  a  fair  crop  of  it,  but  not  half  so  nueh  fruit  as  on  the  same 
wood  of  Isabella.     Did  not  think  it  sufficiently  productive  for  a  market  variety. 

Mr.  Campbell  had  found  it  early  and  good — not  quite  as  early  nor  as  produotive  as 
Ae  Delaware. 

MoTTLBD. — ^Mr.  Elliott  said  the  more  he  saw  of  this  grape  the  more  higUy  he 
esteemed  it ;  thought  it  might  prove  a  good  wine  grape. 

Mr.  McKelvey  had  seen  it  several  yean  at  Mr.  Carpenter's;  did  not  think  very 
highly  of  it 

Mr.  Barney  has  had  it  ft>r  dz  years ;  finds  it  improves ;  counts  it  worthy  of  trial 
by  amateurs. 

Nokton's  ViBGiaiA  was  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Warder  and  others  as  becoming  very 
popular  as  a  wine  grape  in  Missouri  and  the  southwest,  but  doubts  were  expressed 
whether  it  could  be  relied  on  to  ripen  its  fruit  generally  in  Ohio ;  though  Mr.  SSliott 
said  he  had  known  it  to  ripen  wdl  at  Cleveland. 

Bbbicoa.— Dr.  Warder,  Mr.  Fahnestodc,  Mr.  Powers,  Mr.  Elliott,  and  others 
spoke  well  of  it 

Mr.  Campbell  said  it  was  not  quite  hardy,  and  mildews  sometimes. 

Mr.  Adair  said  it  wants  a  little  protection  in  Michigan,  but  fruit  is  fine,  and  he 
Hkestt 

Boons'  Htbkim.— Mr.  Campbell,  by  request,  stated  his  i^ws  at  eonsideraUa 
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leogth  in  regard  to  tiiesa  new  grapes,  deseriUog  the  uoet  Takable  aod  pronisiig 
ones  ;  bat  bis  remarks  being  id  sabstance  the  same  as  already  {rablisbed  id  this  and 
other  jonnials,  it  is  not  necessary  to  oocnpy  space  with  them  here  further  than  to  say 
that,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  a  large  number  of  these  seedlings,  he  gi^es 
the  preference  to  the  following  six,  in  the  order  here  named :  Nos.  8,  15,  19,  83,  4, 
9.    No.  8  he  considers  best  of  all  he  has  yet  tested.    It  ripens  with  the  Delaware. 

Allen*b  Htbbid. — Mr.  Elliott  spoke  well  of  it  as  an  amateur  yariety ;  had  doubts 
whether  it  is  a  hybrid;  perhaps  only  a  seedling  from  a  foreign  sort.  Mr.  Campbell 
likes  the  fruit — good  deal  like  Chassellas — ^has  not  mildewed  as  yet — seems  as  hardy 
as  Isabella— fruit  too  delicate  for  market ;  season  a  little  later  than  Delaware.  Mr. 
Patterson  had  found  it  very  good  in  Michigan. 

AniRONDAO. — Mr.  Elliott  spoke  of  this  new  grape  as  promimng  to  be  the  best 
early  hardy  grape  known — the  Tine  as  hardy  as  the  Delaware,  and  a  yigorous  grower; 
fruit  of  fine  size  and  qualify;  very  early  and  produotive ;  not  yet  fruited  in  Ohio. 

Crivbling.— Mr.  Campbell  had  fruited  it,  and  finds  it  a  pretty  good  early  grape 
— ^better  than  Hartford  Prolific  and  quite  as  early. 

Mr.  Campbell  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  experiments  in  rusing  new  Tsrieties  of 
grapes  from  seed,  mentioning  several  hylrids  that  he  thinks  may  prove  of  value,  bnl 
which  have  not  been  sufficiently  tested  as  yet. — See  an  article  from  his  pen  in  the 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1862.  Bemarks  were  also  made  on 
quite  a  number  of  other  new  grapes,  but  too  little  was  known  respecting  then  tyy 
persons  present  to  make  it  worth  while  to  publish  what  was  said.— iS^>. 

ON  GRAPE  CLIMATE  AND  CULTUBK 

The  proximity  of  this  meeting  to  the  famous  grape  regions  of  Eelley's  Island  and 
the  adjacent  coasts  of  Lake  Erie,  secured  the  attendance  of  quite  a  number  of  gentle- 
men engaged  in  this  branch  of  horticulture,  and  Dearly  a  whole  day  was  devoted  to 
discussions  on  the  soil  and  climate  best  adapted  for  grape  growing,  modes  of  culture, 
trainiDg,  pruning,  &c. 

J.  W.  Scott,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  this  grape  re- 
gion, as  compared  with  the  viDe-growing  districts  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  this 
country,  giving  statbtics  from  the  Smithsonian  reports  of  the  fall  of  rain  in  different 
parts  of  the  year,  &;c.  The  average  amount  of  rain  during  the  summer  months  is 
found  to  be,  at  Cincinnati,  14  inches ;  Cleveland,  10  inches ;  Ann  Arbor,  8  inches ; 
Sandusky  and  Toledo,  about  9  inches.  He  attributes  the  remarkaUe  success  of  tbe 
grape  in  this  region  to  several  causes :  the  excellence  of  the  soil— calcareous,  marley 
clay,  naturally  dry  or  easily  dramed ;  the  climate  sufficiently  warm  to  ripen  the  fruil ; 
moderate  fall  of  rain,  and  seldom  heavy  dews  or  fogssinring  the  latter  part  of  summer 
and  early  autumn ;  the  blossoming  of  the  vines  being  retarded  in  spriog  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  water  in  the  lake,  absorbing  the  warmth  of  the  air  till  danger  of  late  frosts 
is  over,  and  the  ripening  time  bemg  prolonged  in  the  fidl  by  the  warmth  of  the  lake 
keeping  off  early  frosts.  * 

Mr.  Scott  referred  to  a  valuable  essay  on  the  Climatology  of  American  Grape  Tines, 
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by  J.  S.  LippiDoott  of  N.  J.,  pablished  in  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricnl- 
tare,  and  from  whieh  he  read  the  fbllowiDg  extracts : 

"  It  has  beea  demonstrated  that  at  those  localities  where  the  sammer  mean  temper- 
ature falls  below  67^  the  wine  grape  will  not  ripen  its  Iroit  so  as  to  produce  wine  of 
anj  yaluable  qnalitj ;  65^  mean  summer  temperature  is  the  lowest  that  will  permit 
the  vine.  Extremes  of  humidUy  and  dryness  are  exceedingly  iDJurious  to  the  wine 
grape.  [He  quotes  BhdgeU's  <MmaU>logy.']  Throughout  the  Northern  States  the 
fall  of  rain  during  the  summer  varies  from  9  to  14  inches.  '  The  region  aver  which 
the  fall  of  9  to  10  inches  of  summer  rain  extends  includes  all  the  localities  where 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  in  the  Northern  section  of  our  country,  has  been  attended 
with  the  largest  share  of  success.'  At  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  the  sammer  fall  of 
rain  is  about  14  inches. 

"  Temperature  as  affected  ly  the  Lakes.— In  May,  the  water  of  the  lower  lakes, 
one  foot  below  the  surface,  is  but  7^  above  the  freezing  point.  Its  temperature  rises 
gradually  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  above  it  in  August. 
In  September  it  is  nearly  three  degrees  warmer,  and  to  the  middle  of  October  it  re- 
tains the  temperature  of  58^,  which  is  6^  above  that  of  the  air  along  the  southern 
shore.  The  region  around  the  southwest  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  Blodgett  says,  corres- 
ponds more  nearly  than  any  other  section  of  our  country  to  the  wine-growing  regions 
of  the  Rhine." 

In  reference  to  the  distance  inland  from  the  lake,  which  these  advantages  extended, 
oonsiderable  difference  of  opinion  prevailed.  Mr.  Dewey,  of  Sandusky,  thought  that 
an  average  of  about  a  mile  was  as  far  as  could  be  relied  on.  Mr.  Soott  thought  two 
mHea  would  be  safe  if  the  soil  was  good,  but  in  going  towards  Cleveland  from  San- 
dusky, the  character  of  the  soil  changes  to  a  sandy  loam,  which  is  not  as  &vorable  for 
grapes,  especially  for  making  wine.  This  was  followed  by  remarks  of  similar  import 
by  Mr.  Kelley,  of  the  Island,  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Soils. — ^Mr.  Dewey  said  the  Catawba  grapes  grown  on  sandy  lands  east  of  the 
Huron  River  ripened  well,  apparently,  but  were  not  as  sweet  as  those  grown  at  San- 
dusky, and  on  the  Island — the  latter  showing  90^  or  92^  by  the  sacoharometer,  and 
the  former  only  75^  or  80^.  Mr.  Elliott  said  that  76  to  80  was  about  the  average  of 
the  Catawba  must  at  Cleveland,  and  which  had  been  regarded  as  making  fair  wine. 
He  would  like  to  see  some  rule  established  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  must  re- 
quisite for  making  good  wine.  Dr.  Warder  sidd  at  Cincinnati  the  range  was  from 
about  76  to  90*^. 

Mr.  E.,  respecting  soils,  said  he  believed  facts  prove  that  dayey  soils  are  best  for 
grapes,  especially  for  wine.  One  reason  probably  is,  such  soils  do  not  start  up  the 
heat  and  growth  so  early  in  spring  as  warm,  sandy  soils,  and  they  retain  the  heat 
longer  in  the  &U. 

Mr.  Kelley  Eud,  Mr.  Addison  Kelley  once  used  stable  manure  on  a  portion  of  his 
vineyard,  and  it  caused  the  fruit  to  speck  and  rot  for  several  years.  Plaster  is  foond 
to  have  no  effect  on  the  Island. 

Mr.  Dewey  had  tried  slaughterhouse  manure  and  lime  mixed,  a  shovelful  to  a 
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vine,  on  a  Tioayard  •f  (me  aere,  witli  rtrj  good  roBnIts.  Mr.  HoEelvey  said  no 
mminio  mw  geoerallj  naed  aronnd  Sandnskj,  and  the  best  vineyards  were  on  the 
poorest  land.    Mr.  Barney  preferred  to  be  near  the  lime  rock. 

Mr.  MHotl  said  no  manure  was  often  used  aroond  Cleveland;  when  it  had  been 
tried  it  nsnally  cansed  mildew  on  the  fruit  and  vines. 

PaxPiRATiON  or  Soil. — ^Bir.  Eelley  said  the  first  requisite  was  to  drain  the  land 
tfaoroughly— he  makes  the  dnuns  about  40  feet  apart.  Next  plows  as  deeply  as  pos- 
aiUe,  say  15  to  18  inches.  Trenching  with  the  spade  is  not  practised  in  that  regiout 
nor  deemed  of  advantage.  Mr.  Elliott  said  trenching  is  not  now  practised  around 
Cleveland,  and  is  not  neeessary  if  land  is  well  drained.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  slopmg  hiU-eides  were  requisite  for  vineyards,  but  that  was  a  mistake ;  most  of 
the  vineyards  in  Cuyahoga  county,  and  also  around  Sandusky,  are  on  level  lands. 

In  pUmHng  young  grape-vines  Mr.  Eelley  recommended  cutting  off  all  the  surface 
roots,  as  if  left  to  grow  the  lower  roots  will  die  and  all  will  be  surface  roots,  to  the 
detrhnent  of  the  vine.  [Is  that  faet^  or  only  thioryf — &cy.]  Dr.  Warder  said 
another  reason  for  prevenUng  the  growth  of  surfooe  roots  ii^  they  are  apt  to  be  in  the 
way  of  the  plow  or  cultivator,  in  tilliog. 

Th$  diuUmte  apart  for  setting  the  vmes  on  the  Island  is  about  6x8  feet,  whidi 
ia  a  little  over  900  to  the  acre.  This  is  allowing  the  vines  more  space  than  has  been 
the  practaoe  at  Cincinnati,  and  most  other  places. 

jSTola. — ^The  discussion  on  planting,  training,  and  pruning  the  vines  is  not  published 
here,  as  the  information  may  be  found  in  better  form  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  for 
1861,  and  in  several  other  publications. — /Ssc'y. 

ON  PLUM  CULTDBB  AND  THE  CUECUUO. 

Mr.  Bateham  inquired  whether  any  progress  could  be  reported  in  the  cultivation 
(Of  plums  in  Ohio,  or  in  discovering  a  mode  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  curcnlio. 
Mr.  Scott  said  the  best  remedy  for  the  curculio  was  to  cut  down  all  the  plum  trees 
and  not  plant  any  more ;  we  can  easily  do  without  them.  Mr.  B.  said  he  was  not 
disposed  to  give  up  the  contest  so  readily ;  for  his  part,  if  he  had  suitable  land  and 
opportunity  he  would  as  soon  plant  an  orchard  of  plum  trees  with  an  expectation  of 
profit  as  any  other  kind  of  fruit  He  referred  to  the  practice  of  Messrs.  Ellwanger 
and  Barry  of  Bochester,  and  their  success,  by  the  jarring  method.  Their  plum 
orchard  is  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  oonvenient  to  the  house  and  workshops.  It  is 
a  part  of  their  system  to  spade  the  ground  each  spring,  then  roll  it  hard  and  smooth, 
just  as  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  or  when  the  insects  begin  to  appear.  It  is  kept  hard 
and  smooth  during  the  summer,  so  that  the  fallen  fruit  can  easily  be  gathered  up  and 
burned.  Then  during  the  three  or  four  weeks  that  the  "  little  Turks"  are  about,  the 
trees  are  jarred  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a  blow  from  a  mallet  having  an  India-' 
rubber  cushion  on  its  face,  to  prevent  bjury  to  the  bark,  a  catcher  in  the  form  of  a 
light  frame  with  muslin  stretched  on  it  being  first  spread  under  the  tree,  on  to  which 
the  inseoto  drop,  and  ftom  which  they  are  taransferred  to  a  pail  of  scalding  water. 

This  process  is  quite  simple  and  easy,  and  veiy  little  expense  compared  with  the 
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tOvib  of  ibe  erop,  when  a  good  Dumber  of  iateos  are  eoiioenied,  as  woidd  be  the  ( 
ivbere  euUivated  for  market;  bat  fbr  balf  a  dosen  or  bo  trees,  as  in  a  priyate  yard  m 
garden,  of  conrae  it  won't  pay. 

Mr. ioqaired  if  the  praotioe  of  digging  the  ground  and  beaUng  and  roIUng  it 

bard,  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom,  was  not  the  snbstanoe  of  the  Mathews  Bemedf 
for  the  curonlio,  of  which  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  some  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Fabnestodt  said  that  be  was  a  personal  Mend  of  Mr.  Mathews,  and  was  ona  of 
the  oommittee  to  whom  he  imparted  a  knowledge  of  his  remedy  for  tbe  purpose  of 
haying  it  tested  and  the  result  made  known.  That  oommittee,  of  whom  Mr.  Barry 
was  also  a  member,  had  never  been  satisfied  that  the  remedy  was  snfficientiy  eflbetive 
to  answer  the  eipeotatkms  of  the  pablie  or  the  desires  of  the  inventor ;  and  now  tfaik 
so  long  time  has  elapsed  he  believed  there  was  no  objeot  to  be  aooomplished  by  keep* 
ing  the  matter  secret.  In  fkct  it  was  already  pretty  extensively  known,  as  we  have 
just  learned,  and  is  a  part  of  the  method  prsotised  by  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  to  w^ 
spading  the  groand  under  the  trees,  taming  it  ov«r  as  deeply  as  can  be  done,  and 
beating  it  hard  jast  before  the  insects  asoend  the  trees  in  the  spring.  At  this  time,  il 
was  claimed,  the  insects  would  be  very  near  the  sarfiioe  of  the  groand,  and  if  buried 
4  to  8  iocbes  deep  and  the  groand  made  hard  above  them,  they  were  unable  to  mdce 
their  way  oat.  Mr.  F.  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  tiiis  was  properly  done  at  the  right 
time,  it  was  of  considerable  advantage,  and  no  doubt  contributed  matmally  to  the 
success  of  Messrs.  Ellwanger  and  Bury,  although  they  probably  relied  mainly  on  the 
jtfriog  of  the  trees  afterwards. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Hanford,  of  Columbus,  Bfdke  of  the  contrivanoe  of  Dr.  Hull  of  Altoo^ 
HI.,  for  jirring  plum  trees.  He  has  a  light,  folding  frame,  covered  with  cotton  doth, 
with  an  opening  on  one  side  to  admit  the  body  of  the  treo ;  this  is  placed  on  top  of  m 
sort  of  wheelbarrow  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  wheeled  from  one  tree  to  aBOther, 
and  striking  against  the  tree  cause  sufficient  jar,  by  its  momentum,  the  frame  or 
etUeher  being  at  the  same  time  brought  into  position  without  the  operator  having  to 
let  go  the  handles  of  the  barrow,  except  oocasionslly  to  empty  out  the  insects. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  he  bad  tried  the  jarring  process  pretty  thoroughly  without  success 
-^id  not  think  it  would  pay.  Mr.  Storrs  had  succeeded  so  well  with  it^that  he  had 
to  prop  up  bis  plum  trees  to  prevent  their  Inreakiog  down  with  fruit.  Mr.  Lyon  had 
seen  good  results  from  jarring ;  said  the  curculio  often  stings  apples,  as  seen  by  its 
mark,  but  he  thinks  the  worm  does  not  live  so  as  to  come  to  maturity  there,  as  he 
never  could  find  a  live  one  of  considerable  sixe  in  an  apple ;  and  the  wound  always 
seemed  to  have  healed.  He  also  thought  the  worms  did  not  generally  come  to  ma- 
turity in  cherries,  the  fruit  ripening  too  early  for  them. 

Dr.  Lungren,  of  Toledo,  said  he  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  habits  of  the  oar- 
eulio ;  he  found  that  it  was  not  disposed  to  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  except  when  dis- 
turbed, or  in  search  of  the  proper  nidus  for  its  eggs.  He  had  considerable  &ith  m 
Mathews'  remedy,  and  also  in  jarring;  but  the  latter  would  need  to  be  continued  for 
a  longer  period  than  three  or  four  weeks,  for  he  bad  dieoovered  a  second  crop  of  tha 
iQseets,  depositing  eggs,  as  late  as  the  1st  of  July ;  but  probably  this  second  brood  is 
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a«l  oftin  00  nvBeroH  is  t#  omim  BRiok  dmsuigb,  mffwUij  m  fMl  is  ihea  so  ftr  td- 
TSDoed. 

BiAOK  KiroT  IN  Ttvu  Tbshb. — ^Hr.  Stom  sud  be  ftMiBerly  lived  k  Gortland  Co., 
N.  T.,  end  there  the  klack  bmot  very  genendly  prevailed,  as  it  does  in  msDj  other 
piirts  of  that  State ;  he  had  reecntly  seen  it  rerj  bed  in  Western  Pemutylvania,  aroond 
Briemd  Gerard;  but  he  had  not  sees  say  of  it  in  Ohio;  he  oonld  not  tell  why  it 
abonld  preTail  in  those  States  and  not  in  thn ;  had  notioed  that  it  ipas,  sseminj^, 
worst  in  oold,  clayey  lands,  where  beech  and  hemlock  timber  prevails ;  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  caused  the  disease,  or  the  remedy,  had  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Hr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Stowe,  ard  several  others  were  familiar  with  the  disease,  bnt  had 
neiver  seen  it  in  Ohio  except  in  yonng  trees  brought  from  the  East,  and  then  it  did 
not  spread.  Dr.  Warder  said  the  opinion  had  been  pnt  forth  that  this  disease  was 
eansed  by  the  cnrcnlio  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  yonng  branches,  when  it  conld  not 
And  frnit ;  bnt  this  idea  was  erroneons  and  soon  abandoned.  The  eggs  of  the  cnr- 
cnUo  and  other  insects  may  have  been  found  in  the  soft,  pulpy  substance  produced 
by  the  disease,  but  that  was  an  effect  and  not  a  cause  of  the  evil.  The  real  cause 
had  not  been  discovered ;  and  no  better  remedy  was  known  than  cutting  off  the 
affected  parts  and  burning  them.  Similar  disease  exists  in  some  kinds  of  forest  trees, 
as  the  scrub  oak,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 

xLBcnoN  ov  orricxts. 

The  Committee  on  Election  made  the  following  recommendation  of  oiBcers  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

For  PrtiidifU — ^Dr.  J.  A.  Wardbr,  of  Cincinnati. 

Far  Vice  Presidmt-^,  Austin  Scott,  of  Toledo. 

Far  Secretary  and  Treasurer — H.  B.  Batiham,  of  Celunbos. 

OammUtee  Ad'IiUerim—Q,  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware;  S.  B.Hanhall,  Masmllon; 
F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland ;  J.  R.  Miller,  Springfield,  with  the  above  officers. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  confirmed  by  the  meeting,  and  tiie  officers  recom- 
mended were  elected. 

KXSOLTTTIONS   ADOPTKD. 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  offered  the  foUowiqj;  rosolotitn,  which  was  nnanimondy 
adopted  by  the  Society : 

Beeolved,  That  the  President,  Vice  President,  and  Secretaiy  of  the  Ohio  Pomo- 
legieal  Society  be  a  Committee  empowered  in  the  name  of  this  Society  to  petition  the 
State  Legislature  for  a  grant  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
Ad^Interia  CooHnittee,  in  examining,  eamparing  and  preparing  a  report  on  early 
and  late  summer  fruits,  or  such  as  cannot  be  brouf^  together  for  examinaCSen  at  our 
sef^lar  annvud  meetings. 

Mr.  Bateham  offered  the  (bllowing,  which  was  also  adopted : 

Xeiohfed,  That  the  Committee  Ad  Jnterim  be  teqnested  to  make  a  report  on  Straw- 
buries  and  other  sanuner  finitsi  the  ceamg  aeaaon,  from  obaervatioas  made  Iiy  theaa 
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in  two  or  Bi(»re  MolioiiB  <tf  Ao  State,  and  that  Quit  tntyoKng  oipiiM  for  tlaa  pupoM 
be  peid  by  the  Society  as  fiur  as  there  may  be  funda  on  haod. 

A  resolatioQ  was  also  adopted  thanking  the  President  for  the  very  able  and  gentle- 
pumly  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the  deliberatioos  of  the  Gonrention. 

Another  resolution  was  adopted  by  aoelamatien,  thanking  the  oitimisof  Toledo  for 
their  very  cordial  and  genorons  hosfnUdity  to  the  members  and  del^;ates  of  the  Sooielj 
from  abroad,  daring  the  three  days  of  the  meeting. 

NIXT  MBITINQ   OF  THB  800IBTT. 

Mr.  Storrs,  in  behalf  of  (he  dtiiens  of  Painesville,  0.,  invited  the  Society  to  ^ 
pomt  its  next  annual  meeting  at  that  j^ce. 

Mr.  MUler  did  the  same  in  behalf  of  the  oitiiens  of  Springfidd,  0. 

Several  members  of  the  committee  expressed  their  preference  for  PainesviOe;  [and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Socie^  is  now  a  resident  of  that  place.] 

FRUITS  AND  WINIS  XXHIBITBD. 

Indiana  Hortionltoral  Society,  by  O.  M.  Beeler,  Secretary — 81  varieties  of  Apples. 

J.  A.  Scott,  of  Toledo — 85  varieties,  most  of  them  correctly  named. 

M.  Shoemaker,  Toledo— 16  varieties. 

Peter  Shaw,  Toledo— 30  varieties 

H.  Kellogg,  Adams  township,  Locas  county — ^20  varieties. 

E.  L.  Nichols,  Toledo— 10  varieties. 

James  W.  Boss,  Perrysburg — 25  varieties. 

A.  Fahnestock,  Perrysburg — 6  varieties. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  Plymouth,  Michigan — 8  varieties. 

R  Marshall,  Painesville — 8  varieties. 

George  Powers,  Perrysburg — 24  varieties. 

A.  P.  Beed,  Waterville— 10  varietiss. 

M.  B.  Batoham,  Columbus— 4  varieties. 

James  Dunipaoe,  Wood  eounty — 10  varieties. 

H.  Hefflebower,  Hontcbvia,  Lucas  county — 18  varieties. 

Gecnrge  Powers,  Perrysburg — 6  varieties  of  Pears. 

E  L.  Nichols,  Toledo— 1  variety  ^tto. 

James  Dunipaoe,  Wood  county— 4  plates  of  magnificent  Isabella  Grapes. 

€korge  Baker,  Toledo — ^2  pote  oranges,  in  fruit 

H.  T.  Dewey,  Sandusky— Catawba  ^me,  vintage  ot  '62  md  '68;  Lnbella,  vift- 
tage  of  '62  and  '68 ;  Kittridge,  vintege  of  '68 ;  Black  Oumnt,  vmtage  of  '68. 

James  Dunipaoe,  Wood  county — Catawba  and  Clinton,  vintage  '61 ;  Lobelia  and 
Clfaiton,  TOtege  of  '62 ;.  Bed  Currant 

Mrs.  Joseph  Bell,  of  Washington  township,  Lucas  county— 7  varieties  rf  Wbea— 
Elderberry,  Isabella,  Peadi,  Baspbeny,  Pear,  Bed  and  White  Currant 

AJmM  JBLLT  IBOH  dBII. 

0.  Gory  ft;  Sons,  of  lima,  IndittM,  eih9Hted  speoBeos  of  Apple  Jidly  made  fioa 
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iMW  Older  on  a  wotf^  •vapontlor.    It  was  rery  maeh  admired  hr  its  fine  color  and 
consistenoe,  as  well  as  exeellent  flavor.    The  q>inion  was  expressed  that  the  artide 
will  beoome  one  of  eonmderable  oonunercial  importanoe»  as  well  as  a  domestic  loxory. 
The  fi^wing  commnnioaiion  from  the  manofaotorers  was  read  : 

Ohio  Pomohgical  Sodgfy : 

BispsoTiD  Sirs — We  send  jon  by  express  several  spedmens  of  cider  jeUy,  which 
you  will  please  have  the  goodness  to  test  and  dispose  of  ad  libitum.  It  b  made  purely 
of  the  juice  of  the'apple,  without  any  admixture  whateven,  no  sugar  and  no  ehemioals. 
The  apples  were  ground  and  pressed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  cider,  after  being 
strained,  and  before  its  fermentation,  was  passed  in  a  thm  and  nearly  continuous  cur- 
rent oyer  the  intensely  heated  surface  of  our  clarifying  and  eyaporating  sugar  pan. 
The  whole  process  of  cleansing  and  condensing  to  the  requisite  consistency  fbr  jellies, 
being  about  eight  gallons  into  one,  is  performed  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  fiom 
the  time  that  the  cider' enters  the  clarifier  until  it  leaves  the  opposite  end  of  the  evap- 
orator, duly  cleansed,  condensed  and  cooked.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  barrels  of  cider 
may  be  thus  transformed  per  day  of  ten  hours'  service,  on  a  pan  of  suitable  dimensiens 
for  family  or  neighborhood  use. 

Our  apparatus  is  made  of  copper,  and  proves  equally  adapted  to  the  manufaetvre 
of  these  pleasant  tarts  and  our  northern  sweets.  It  is  obseryable  that  cider  jellieaido 
not  (at  least  in  our  three  years'  experiments,)  conjeal  into  candy,  nor  Biould  on  the 
surface.  Its  flavor  also  improves  by  age.  The  jellies  herewith  presented  are  of  this 
past  season's  manufacture — ^were  made  of  a  mixture  of  tart  and  sweet  apples,  and  the 
frdr  samples  of  several  thousand  gallons  made  in  this  region  by  ourselvue  and  by  otliers 
who  have  adopted  our  implements  and  method  of  manufacture.  An  abondanee  of  the 
like  may,  in  propitious  seasons,  be  made  to  advantage  in  all  the  fruit-growing  portms 
of  our  country.  It  has  been  much  admired  wherever  introduced,  and  oor  physknaas 
prefer  it  for  their  patients  to  other  jellies  made  of  the  best  materials. 
BespectfuUy  submitted, 

G.  GOBY  &  SONS,  lisa,  lad. 

January  11,  1864. 


MEETING  OF  THE  AD  INTEKIM  COMMITTEE. 

M  Cleveland,  September,  1868. 
DISGUS8I0N  ON  GRAPES  AND  PBAGHBS. 
This  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  wedc  of  the  State  Fair,  fbr  the 
piurpose  of  examining  some  of  the  fhiite  on  exhibitioii  at  the  Fair,  and  discussing 
their  merito.  Sec* 

The  season  having  been  qmte  fivorable  for  grapes,  the  disi^ay  of  tlus  fhiit  was  ,ua- 
eomm^dy  fine,  and  embraced  a  large  number  of  new  varieties,  or  such  as  are  but  lit- 
tle known  ;  hence  it  was  tbouj^  best  to  devote  moil  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  to 
thbaubjeet 
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The  Presideoi  of  tbo  Boeietj  (Dr.  Wardi^r.)  doI  being  present,  the  Vioe  PreridUa 
J.  Austin  Soott,  took  the  chair.  The  Secretary,  (Mr.  Batefaam,)  staled  the  otjaet 
af  the  meeting,  and  presented  spedmena  of  a  nomber  of  Tarietiea  of  grapes  and 
peaches  taken  from  the  tables  at  the  Fair,  which  he  desired  to  have  examined  and 
discussed — these  fruits  not  being  in  season  at  the  osaal  (j|me  of  the  meetings  of  the 
•ocietj. 

OEAPaS. 

Ou§aho§a. — Spect^iena  nearly  ripe,  quite  good.  Ifr.  Bateham  said  he  had  heard 
•OTeral  peraona  at  the  Fair  express  their  dissent  frt)m  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Tajlor  in 
•or  laat  report  on  tUs  Tarialy — that  it  deaerred  more  praise  than  was  there  awarded  it 

Dr.  Taylor  replied  that  Cdt  two  or  three  seasons  past,  this  variety  had  not  met  the 
expeotatiooa  of  ita  friends ;  bat  it  had  done  better  the  present  season,  and  he  was  per- 
aoaded  when  the  new  vines  came  into  bearing,  with  proper  treatment,  it  will  sustain  all 
seasonable  expeetationa  and  rei^esentations  that  have  been  made  respecting  it. 

2.y</ML— SpeeiBMna  fine — ^from  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Kelley's  Island,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  Delaware.  Mr.  Bateham  said  he  bad  seen  the  vines  in  bearing  at  Mr.  Car- 
penter's, and  was  quite  favorably  impressed — more  so  than  heretofore  with  this  va. 
ffiety — be  regretted  that  Mr.  Carpenter  was  not  able  to  be  present  and  give  the  result 
ef  his  experienee.         ' 

Mr.  Campbell  aaid  the  Lydia  had  fruited  finely  with  him  this  season — though  last 
year  it  showed  some  disposition,  in  common  with  many  other  yarieties,  to  rot ;  less, 
however,  than  Catawba,  Diana,  Anna,  and  some  others.  Tbbyear  it  has  no  superior 
in  flavor  and  quality,  except  the  Delaware,  in  my  oollection.  Its  time  of  ripening  ia 
only  about  one  week  later  than  Delaware ;  berries  large  and  very  handsome — buncbea 
en  young  vines  rather  small,  though  larger  than  those  of  Bebeoea  at  same  age.  His 
present  impreaaion  ia  that  the  Lydia  will  prove  one  of  the  very  best  light  colored 
grapes  yet  introduced. 

AllenU  Hybrid. — Another  white  or  light>colored  grape — Mr.  Campbell  said  it 
fruited  well  with  him  Uiis  season,  and  is  a  very  handsome  and  good  grape.  The 
buQ<!hcs  rather  large  and  compact ;  berries  full  medium,  color  and  flavor  much  resem- 
bling the  Chassellas ;  skin  thin,  fleeh  tender  and  delicate— valuable  for  amateur  oul- 
lur«N  but  too  delicate  for  market,  or  for  distant  carnage. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  he  had  hoped  this  would  prove  just  what  we  wanted  for  a  hardy 
white  urape  ;  but  from  what  he  had  seen  of  the  vine  and  fruit,  he  was  afraid  it  was 
loo  much  like  its  foreign  parent  to  prove  hardy  and  reliable  here ;  still  he  would 
recoiiiiiieiid  it  fur  trial  by  amateurs.  Dr  Taylor  spoke  favorably  of  it,  and  thinka  it 
may  p^'^^^^  hardy  and  valuable. 

Ilhe.cca  — Pine  specimens  exhibited,  and  the  fruit  esteemed  by  all  present,  but  the 
ieel)  vrrowth  of  the  vioe  and  liability  to  mildew  in  unfavorable  seasons,  were  admit- 
ted '  '  !)<•  Herions  objections. 

rv^^v//f}^  ^Specimens  fully  ripe— good,  but  not  high  flavored — resembling  Isa- 
hell  •  ^*r.  Bateham  said  be  had  found  this  in  bearing  the  present  heanon  at  Mr. 
Ca.  y  .i.cr*B,  Oil  Kelly's  Lland,  also  at  Hr.  Ensign N,  in  Lake  county;  he  was  pleased 
wii^i  t'ld  ?ariety,  eapeciitlly  on  aooonnt  of  its  earliness. 
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Mr.  Campbell  said  he  bad  Uated  it,  and  eo  far  his  impressions  of  it  were  favor^bk  ; 
be  found  it  earlier  than  any  other  black  grape  of  decent  quality,  maoh  superior  to  the 
Hartford  Prolific  in  its  flavor  and  freedom  from  pulp,  as  well  as  in  hanging  perfecUjr 
on  the  vine,  even  when  over  ripe.  The  Creveling  is  ripe  Tciy  soon  after  it  is  colored, 
and  does  not,  like  many  others,  need  to  hang  a  long  time  to  acquire  its  best  flavor. 

Diana. — Fine  bunches  exhibited  from  Columbus,  Cleveland,  and  other  sections— 
not  fully  ripe,  but  quite  good,  and  promising  well.  Specimens  of  a  spurious  kind 
were  also  exhibited — quite  worthless  in  character,  but  the  vines  have  been  extensively 
disseminated  for  genuine.  Mr.  Bateham  said  the  vine  had  fruited  well  at  Columbui, 
and  was  much  liked  by  amateurs,  thoagh  he  had  not  found  it  as  much  earlier  than  the 
Catawba  in  its  time  of  ripening  as  its  Eastern  friends  had  claimed  for  it 

Capt.  Stewart,  of  Cleveland,  had  not  thought  much  of  the  Diana  until  last  season, 
and  the  present  it  had  done  very  well  with  him.  This  season  he  had  found  it  almost 
equal  to  the  Delaw=ire.  Mr.  Boalt,  of  Norwalk,  also  spoke  well  of  it — said  it  ripened 
ten  or  twelve  days  earlier  than  the  Catawba  with  him.  Dr.  Taylor  thought  it  was 
variable  in  quality  and  time  of  ripening ;  he  had  it  very  good  this  year.  Mr.  Power* 
said  he  had  two  vines,  got  for  Diana ;  much  alike,  but  not  quite  identical;  one  ripened 
a  week  or  two  before  the  other — perhaps  several  spurious  varieties  Are  abroad. 

Anna^ — Specimens  unripe,  and  the  testimony-of  all  who  had  tried  it  was,  that  it 
ripens  too  late  to  be  of  value  in  this  latitude. 

Ontario  and  Union  Village  — Specimens  of  both  these  were  exhibited,  and  so 
nearly  alike  that  most  persons  would  s^y  they  were  identical.  Mr.  Luce,  of  Ashta- 
bula, had  fruited  the  Ontario  two  seasons,  and  was  well  pleased  with  it ;  vine  grows 
well,  seems  perfectly  hardy^  and  free  from  mildew ;  fruit  ripens  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Isabella ;  bunch  and  berry  larger,  not  of  first  quality,  but  good.  Dr.  Taylor 
also  spoke  favorably  of  it ;  was  not  sure  that  it  would  not  prove  identical  with  Unioo 
Village,  as  had  been  claimed  by  some  of  the  eastern  pomologists,  but  he  thought  other- 
wise. Mr.  Campbell  would  not  say  positively  that  the  Ontario  is  not  the  Union  Vil- 
lage ;  but  the  difference  in  fruiting  on  hb  vines  the  past  three  years  has 'led  him  to 
doubt  their  being  the  same.  The  vines  called  Ontario  have  invariably  stood  the  win- 
ter and  spring  frosts  better,  and  had  larger  and  more  compact  bunches,  and  ripened 
earlier  than  the  Union  Village.     Their  habit  of  growth  and  foliage  are  alike. 

Tokaltn,  Garriyuea,  and  Louisa — Dr.  Taylor  said,  could  only  be  regarded  m 
sub  varieties  of  (he  Isabella,  and  of  no  particular  value. 

Isabella  and  **  Aiken  " — Most  of  the  grapes  exhibited  at  the  Fair  as  Isabellas  woe 
of  the  kind  having  large  compact  bunches,  and  krge  round  berries,  ro  unlike  the  old 
6t}lc  of  Isabellas  that  few  persons  could  regard  them  as  the  same,  and  yet  the  testH 
mony  of  a  large  number  of  the  growers  would  seem  to  show  that  the  change  is  only 
the  result  of  soil,  season,  and  culture.  Mr.  Batebam  called  attention  to  the  remar- 
kable diflerence  among  the  specimens  exhibited  ;  he  aaid  his  attention  bad  first  been 
called  to  this  t^ubject  by  witnessing  similar  exhibitions  in  this  part  of  the  State  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  on  calling  the  attention  of  fruit  growers  to  it,  through  the  papers^ 
he  was  informed  that  the  large  round  variety  was  not  the  Isabella,  but  should  be  called 
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tbe  AHen.  Since  that  time  he  had  seen  more  of  these  grapes  and  the  growers,  hut 
he  is  still  unable  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  are  two  distinct  Tarieties — and  jet  he 
admits  that  the  differenee  in  the  specimens  b  greater  than  he  has  ever  supposed  could 
be  produced  by  soil  and  culture. 

Gapt  Stewart  said  he  had  found  m  his  vineyard  great  difference  among  Isabella 
vines,  in  the  siae,  shape,  and  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit,  as  affected  by  the  s<h1  and 
location ;  could  cut  some  ten  days  earlier  than  others — thinks  all  the  difference  in  the 
specimens  exhibited  may  be  effects  of  soil,  Sco.  Mr.  Storrs,  of  Painesrille,  expressed 
the  same  opinion. 

idr.  Oyiatt,.of  Bichfield,  Summit  county,  said  he  had  a  vineyard  partly  on  eky 
soil  and  part  sandy  loam ;  the  vines  all  propagated  from  one  source  by  himself,  and 
those  growing  on  the  sandy  soil  produce  larger  end  more  compact  bunches,  and 
larger  and  rounder  berries  than  those  on  the  clay— difference  like  that  exhibited  in 
spedmens  here  to-night  and  at  the  Fair ;  hence  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Aiken 
variety. 

fir.  Taylor  thought  it  would  be  found  that  tbe  large  round  specimens  grew  on  rich 
sandy  land  where  the  roots  found  plenty  of  food  and  moisture,  and  the  vmes  not  over- 
loaded with  fruit,  fir.  Kirtland  had  told  him  that  last  foil  he  found  the  large  round 
(Aiken)  variety  growing  on  his  ground  where  the  vine  stood  near  a  sewer,  while  other 
vines  of  the  same  origin,  on  common  soil,  bore  old  foshioned  Isabellas. 

Mr.  Wild,  of  Brownhelm,  Lorain  county,  said  that  a  variety  resembling  the  Isa- 
bella, but  a  rounder  beiry  was  introduced  in  his  neighborhood  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
a^,  by  a  Qerman,  who  claimed  to  have  brought  it  from  Germany  (?)  Specimens  of 
the  fruit  were  sent  to  Mr.  Longworth,  and  he  pnmounced  it  Isabella  or  a  sub-variety 
of  it»  Mr.  Bateham  thought  this  might  be  another  branch  of  the  Aiken.  He  was 
oooviiioed  thai  there  had  been  several  good  seedlings  raised  from  the  Isabella,  during 
tht  ptai  forty  years,  and  pretty  extensively  disseminated  through  the  country,  but 
he  did  not  believe  any  of  the  stories  about  such  grapes  being  brought  from  the  old 
oountries* 

fir.  Beardake,  of  Painesville,  said  there  was  a  seedling  variety  of  the  IsabeUa 
glowing  in  his  vioinity  which  he  thought  was  earlier  and  larger  than  the  old  one. 

GoMOOBD — Only  a  few  specimens  at  the  Fair,  but  very  good.  Ifr.  Batehana 
tboodit  this  variety  was  becoming  more  popular  than  had  formerly  been  e^Moted  ; 
though  not  a  first-rate  grape  in  quality,  its  merits  in  other  respects  were  sufficient  to 
gain  for  it  the  good  will  of  Me  jMopfe. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Toledo,  SMd  he  had  seen  it  rot  badly  in  Montgomery  county;  when 
ihf  Cttlawba  also  rotted  badly.  Caption  Stewart  said  he  served  on  a  oonunittee  last 
foU  for  inspecting  vineyards  in  Cuyahoga  county,  and  while  most  other  varieties  were 
fooad  BK>re  or  less  afiboted  with  rot,  the  Concord  was  free  and  healthy. 

Tatloe's  Bullitt. — ^Dr.  Taylor  said  this  variety  had  done  so  much  better  with 
him  this  year  that  he  felt  inclined  to  speak  more  favorably  of  it  than  he  had  done 
formerly.    It  may  prove  valuable,  especially  as  a  wine  grape. 
ibfOiBCO.— SpeeiHietts  exhibited  and  tasted  by  some  I  who  expressed  their  utter  di»- 
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gtist  anct  surprise  that  such  a  grape  sfaoald  ever  be  recommencled  to  tlie  puUIo.    li 
was  thougbt  to  be  too  mean  a  firait  for  eyen  the  possibility  of  making  wine  that  oonld  ' 
be  palatable. 

BoGKRs'  Hybrids! — Specimens  of  sereral  varieties  exhibited,  from  Mr.  Campbell^s 
oollection.  Hr.  Bateham  said  he  was  willing  to  award  mnob  praise  to  Mr.  Rogers  for 
having  shown  that  oar  native  grapes  can  be  crossed  with  foreign  sorts,  bnt  he  regret* 
ted  that  Mr.  R.  shotild  have  felt  it  necessary  to  choose  the  coarse  Fox  grape  and 
Black  Hanbnrg  as  the  parent  of  his  batch  of  nurslings.  The  progeny  is  certainly  as 
good  as  oonld  have  been  expected,  but  he  was  apprehensive  that  people  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  not  finding  the  frnit  of  finer  quality.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Rogers 
has  better  things  in  store  than  have  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Campbell,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  famishes  the  following  notes  on 
these  grapes :  "  I  think  some  of  the  hybrids  of  Mr.  Rogers  promise  to  be  real  and 
valuable  acquisitions,  though  my  experience  with  them  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  be  en* 
tlrely  satisfactory  on  all  points.  The  present  is  the  third  year  since  I  have  fruited  a 
portion  of  them.  I  have  never  given  them  any  winter  protection,  and  though  ^ 
past  four  winters  have  not  been  of  extraordinary  severity,  these  hybrids  have  all  preveft 
hardy  and  uninjured.  They  are  all  strong  growers — some  of  them  extraordinarily  so* 
None  have  thus  far  shown  any  disjK)sition  to  rot,  and  but  one — No.  13 — any  ngns  of 
oidium,  or  mildew  of  the  leaf,  and  this  to  no  apparently  injurious  extent.  At  te 
quality,  none  of  them  equal  the  Delaware,  or  approach  near  it,  so  far  as  I  have  ai 
present  tested  them.  But  I  regard  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  9,  15,  19,  and  33  afi  superki  ia 
flavor  and  quality  to  Isabella  and  Concord,  while  they  are,  most  of  them,  also  mueh 
superior  in  rise  and  appearance  to  those  varieties.  As  to  their  produotivenesi,  I.do 
not  consider  that  sufficiently  tested,  though  the  indications  are  so  far  good.  To  moat- 
persons  who  have  tasted  these  hybrids  in  my  presence,  they  have  been  very  aoceptr 
able,  and  regarded  as  very  valuable  and  good." 

PSAOHES. 

The  show  of  peaches  at  the  Fair  was  not  very  large,  the  crop  being  light,  or  a  fail- 
ure in  most  parts  of  the  State.  Among  the  lots  shown,  were  only  three  or  four  sorts 
not  well  known. 

Dr.  Taylor  had  a  fine  dish  labeled  "  Middleton's  Imperial."  The  tree  came  from 
New  Jersey,  and  was  sold  to  him  under  that  name ;  but  he  finds  no  such  name  in  any 
of  tbe  books  or  catalogues.  It  is  a  large  handsome  yellow  peach,  ripening  early  in 
September,  about  the  season  of  Crawford's  Late ;  not  as  highly  colored  as  that  variety, 
but  like  it  apparently  not  sufficiently  productive  for  a  good  market  variety.  Dr.  T. 
thinks  it  may  prove  to  be  the  Susquehanna  or  Griffith  peach  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
it  certainly  resembles. 

Mr.  E.  Comer,  of  Columbus,  exhibited  a  dish  of  highly  colored  peaches,  supposed 
to  be  a  seedling  variety — resembUng  Bergen's  Yellow — large  roundish,  deep  yellow, 
nearly  covered  with  red ;  flesh  very  yellow,  juicy  and  good — sweeter  and  more  juicy 
than  most  yellow  flesh  varieUea ;  ripens  between  Crawford's  Early  and  C.  Late ;  aaid 
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H  Im  prodaoiiT0.  Mr.  Bitebam  promiaed  to  nake  flurther  bipiiiy  retpeetiog  it,  a« 
he  tlionght  it  migli  prove  Talai^ble  if  prodacti? e  and  a  seedlmg. 

Birqen's  Yellow. — Mr.  Bateham  said  he  believed  this  to  be  the  finest  market 
peaeh  known  to  him  as  coming  in  season  after  Crawford's  Early,  and  before  Craw- 
ford's Late;  though  he  was  not  quite  certain  in  regard  to  its  productiveness.  It  is 
called  Onmge  Freestone  in  some  parts  of  Ohio.  The  Jacques'  Rareripe  is  also  a 
good  yellow  peach,  ripening  about  the  same  time,  and  much  esteemed  for  the  markets* 
though  not  as  rich  and  juiey  as  Bergen's. 

Hale's  Early  (too  late  for  specimens).— Mr.  Bateham  said  he  had  seen  this  va- 
riety in  bearing  this  season  for  the  firbt  timo  on  the  grounds  of  St<»T8  and  Harrison* 
at  PainesviUe — where  the  Stirate  EarJj  York  and  Eatly  Tillotson  were  growing  in 
the  fame  row  and  under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  From  what  he  saw  and 
lasted  of  the  fruit  he  can  say  that  its  merits  exceed  his  hifthost  anticipations,  as  to 
earliness,  siie,  looks  and  quality  of  fruit  and  the  habits  of  tbo  tree,  and  he  is  not  at 
att  awprised  to  learn  that  people  are  loud  in  its  pmxsc  wherever  it  has  come  inte 
bearing.  The  Chioago  peach-growers  say  it  is  so  mu  ;h  earlier  than  any  other  good 
wmsAM  variety,  that  they  are  in  want  of  another  kind  equal  to  it  to  fill  up  the  interval 
of  a  week  or  so  between  the  time  when  Hale's  is  fiuUhtd  and  the  next  oomes  in  I 

Dr.  Ti^lor  said  he  had  seen  and  tasted  the  fruit  the  two  past  seasons,  and  it  was 
imdonbtedly  the  best  early  peach  extant.  Market  peach-growers  were  now  eageriy 
baying  and  plaoting  the  trees  in  all  paru  where  it  Is  known.  The  nurseries  would 
iMt  be  able  to  supply  half  the  demnad  for  trees. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  Masiillon,  had  fruited  it  this  year ;  ripe  about  ten  days  sooner 
Ihaa  Early  York  (Serrate) ;  firoit  handsomer,  full  as  good,  and  tree  much  healthier. 
M.  Boalt,  of  Norwalk,  and  Dr.  Beardslee  and  Mr.  Storrs,  of  PainesviUe,  bore  the 
itestinony. 
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AN    ESSAY: 

BSAP  BKfORB  THB  fOCISXT  BT  T.   T.   LTOH,   OF  FLTMOUTH,    KICOiaAM. 

On  the  adiyotaiion  of  the  Late  RegxonM  for  the  growth  of  Fruit,  with  hints  a$  t0 
the  marketing  of  the  products. 


That  the  laonstrine  portions  of  tbe  great  Northwest  poesesB.  by  yirtae  of  tliev 
peooliar  location,  a  climate  eminently  adapted  to  the  production  of  fraits  few  we 
imagine,  at  the  present  day,  will  be  disposed  to  qnestion. 

It  is  a  common  and  strictly  correct  remai%  that,  on  account  of  our  exposure  to  late 
winds,  we  are  subject  to  great  and  sudden  variations  of  temperature.  This,  however, 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that,  in  pasmng  over  theso  immense  bodies 
of  water,  our  winds  are  so  far  shorn  of  their  frostiness  tbat  we  often  escape  tho  e  ex- 
tremes of  cold  which  occasionally  fall  with  such  fatal  aeverity  upon  sections  farther 
west,  and  even  south  of  us.  As  proof  of  this  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  tbe  stona 
just  now  passed ;  during  which  the  thermometer  in  n^st  of  Southern  Michigan  was  at 
or  about  the  freezing  point,  accompanied  with  rain  at  the  east  and  snow  at  the  weal 
during  tbe  first  day ;  and  at  sunset  on  the  second  day  it  had  reached  ite  minimum,  ai 
or  near  — 20^,  while  in  Wisconsin  we  are  told  it  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  — 46*, 
and  even  as  far  south  as  St.  Louis  it  reached  — 24^.  As  another  and  a  verf 
striking  confirmation  of  this  a  edifying  e£fect  permit  me  to  refer  to  tbe  series  of  cokl 
winters  of  the  last  decade,  which  so  nearly  swept  away  the  entire  or^arding  of  tbe 
regions  lying  west  and  bouthwest  of  these  lakes,  while  tbe  pentnaula  of  Michigan  ani 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Brie  escaped  with  scarcely  a  decimation. 

I  am  not,  however,  disposed  to  attribute  the  successful  production  of  fruit  in  this 
region  to  climate  alone.  It  is  a  well  settled  opinion  among  agriouknrists  that  n« 
fingle  crop  can  be  grown  witb  equal  success  upon  all  soils,  and  that  fruit-growing  ii 
no  exception  to  this  rule  I  am  not  disposed  to  doubt.  We,  ai  the  west,  have  virgia 
soils  containing  in  abundance  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  growth  of  wood  as  wel 
as  the  production  of  fhiit,  and  we  shall  hardly  be  questioned  if  we  assume  as  a  role 
that  our  soils  grow  richer  and  deeper  as  we  go  westward,  at  least  so  far  as  the  plow 
of  the  settlor  has  yet  brought  them  under  subjection.  As  this  increment  of  riohneai 
nay  be  assumed  to  be  mainly  the  result  of  an  increased  proportion  of  vegetable  matter, 
the  natural  office  of  whtch  is  the  produotioa  of  wood  rather  than  fhut,  the  suspideft 
may  easily  and  natorally  be  indooed  that  to  this  cause  may,  to  some  extent^  be  a^ 
tributed  the  comparative  unproductiveness  of  many  eastern  varied  of  fruit  wfaett 
pknted  at  the  west.    If  to  this  consideratkm  we  add  that  of  the  almost  tropical  heel 
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and  often  seyere  drought  of  our  western  summers,  vrhioh  tend  to  produce  a  sort  of 
summer  hyhemaiion  followed  by  renewed  growth,  continued  late  into  autumn,  leaving 
the  tissue  loaded  with  moisture,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  effect  upon 
western  orchards  of  the  tempestuous  winds  of  a  semi-arctic  winter  careering  down 
upon  them  across  the  treeless  western  plains,  with  almost  the  last  drop  of  moisture 
wrung  from  them  in  passing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rupturing  their  tissues  by  the 
intensity  of  the  frost,  and  robbing  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  moisture  upon 
which  their  life  depends,  while  all  supply  from  the  root  is  effectually  cut  off  by  an 
inexorable  zone  of  frost  at  the  surfiEkce. 

Whether  thb  affords  a  true  and  sufficient  explanation  of  the  disasters  of  our  western 
prairie  orchardists  may  perhaps  be  considered  doubtful,  and  the  ideas  are  put  forth 
with  the  hope  that  those  interested,  and  upon  the  ground,  may  be  induced  to  bring 
them  to  the  test  of  experience. 

Exempt  as  we  of  the  inter-lake  region  happily  are,  in  the  main,  from  these  terrible 
calamities,  and  possessing  soils  abundantly  stored  with  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
the  success  of  both  trees  and  fruit,  an  enlightened  self-interest  would  lead  us  to  foster 
this  source  of  income  and  wealth  to  the  utmost. 

While  you  of  Ohio  probably  possess  some  of  the  finest  vine-producing  regions  of 
our  country,  we  of  Michigan  are  trying  to  rival  if  not  excel  you  with  the  peach,  and 
possibly  time  may  determine  that  even  with  your  favorite  fruit  we  are  not  so  far  be- 
hind you  as  we  now  suppose. 

How  the  Stale  of  Ohio  is  progressing  in  the  general  planting  of  fruits,  I  am  but 
il^  informed,  but  so  far  as  most  parts  of  Southern  Michigan  are  concerned  this  inter- 
cilf  is  advancing  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  fear  is  not  unfrequently  expressed  that 
tba  supply  may  outrun  the  demand.  Notwithstanding  this  fear,  the  supply  has  con- 
tijuMd  to  increase,  while  prices  have  so  far  been  fully  maintained.  Indeed  when  we  con- 
sider with  what  rapid  strides  the  wave  of  emigration  is  pushing  Westward  as  well  as 
Northward,  togpsther  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  fruit  crop  so  far  as  tried  at  the  &r 
West,  we  have  little  occasion  to  fear  an  over-production  even  for  the  supply  of  our 
home  markets.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  must  draw  its  supply  from  the  North. 

But  my  special  purpose  in  opening  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  to  call  attention  to 
a  new  avenue  for  the  disposal  of  our  surplus  fruits,  to  which  we  are  obtaining  access 
through  the  commercial  development  of  the  lake  region.  I  allude  to  the  opening  of  a 
direct  trade  between  the  lake  ports  and  Europe  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Ameri- 
can fruits  are  no  new  thing  in  English  markets,  and  suitable  varieties  properly  put  up 
always  command  prices  abundantly  remunerative.  Heretofore  the  West  has  been 
linotically  debarred  from  competing  for  this  trade  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility 
of  getting  their  fruits  to  the  seaboard  at  a  prne  and  in  a  condition  to  warrant  their 
sjiupment  With  the  establishment  of  direct  trade  tins  difficulty  disappears,  and  a 
cvgo  of  fruit  once  on  shipboard  at. any  of  our  lake  ports^  in  good  condition,  will  only 
rfM|uire  to  get  out  upon  the  Atlantic  before  the  shutting  up  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
be  reasonably  sure  of  a  safe  delivery  a;t  any  European  port. 

The  project  now  before  the  country  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  or  a  por- 
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tion  of  it,  so  88  to  enable  it  to  pass  our  lake  Teesela,  would,  if  carried  into  efieet,  still 
farther  feciliUte  this  interest  by  extending  the  season  daring  which  freight  of  tWs 
character  could  be  dispatched. 

The  opening  of  this  trade  would  probably  necessitate  an  entire  change  in  the  usual 
manner  of  selecting  and  packing  froits.  The  trani|M>rtation  of  fruits  by  railroad  has 
always  been  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  the  constant  jar  of  a  train,  together  with 
the  dose  packing  and  pressing  necessary  as  a  safeguard,  leaves  the  fruti  m  a  condition, 
to  a  great  extent,  httl  to  its  long  keeping.  For  this  reason  it  would  doubtless  prove 
that  apples,  delivered  by  railroad  at  the  seaboard,  or  even  at  our  lake  ports,  pressed 
into  barrels  in  the  usual  manner  would  be  unfitted  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  decay 
during  an  ocean  voyage  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the  hold  of  a  vessel. 

It  would,  doubless,  be  found  also  to  be  true  economy  to  send  on  such  a  voyage 
only  the  fairest  and  most  perfect  fruits,  leaving  the  refuse  to  find  a  market  at  home  as 
best  they  may,  and  to  press  them  but  lightly,  if  at  all — ^never  allowing  the  barrels  to 
be  rolled,  or  carried  except  by  hand,  or  upon  springs,  so  that  the  fruit  can  suffer  no 
injury  even  should  it  get  loose  in  the  barrel. 

This  trade  would  of  necessity  be  limited  mainly  to  winter  varieties,  although  by  the 
employment  of  steamers  the  time  might  be  so  fiir  shortened  as  to  permit  the  transit  of 
the  later  fall  varieties  with  safety. 

Should  an  important  trade  grow  up  in  this  direction,  the  question  "  What  varieties 
shall  we  plant?"  would  assume  a  new  importance.  At  the  present  time  the  most 
popular  apple  in  Fkiglieh  markets  is  the  Newtown  Pippin.  This  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  persistent  and  well-directed  efforts  of  a  single  exporter,  an  extonrive  planter  of 
this  variety;  although  it  is  aleo  claimed  that  ite  high  piquant  flavor  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  English  taste.  Recent  quotations  from  the  Ajax  of  British  Horticul- 
ture, however,  indicate  that  the  Northern  Spy  is  now  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  a  grave 
question  respecting  this  variety  whether  its  delicacy  of  texture  is  not  so  great  as 
seriously  to  impaur  its  value  for  transportation  to  great  distances.  We  hear  compara- 
tively little  of  Red  Canada  as  a  market  fruit  in  Ohio,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  tree  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  nursery,  but  the  fruit  has  such  an 
assemblage  of  valuable  qualities  that,  especially  in  Eastern  Michigan,  it  is  being 
planted  more  extensively  by  far  than  any  other  variety.  It  is,  perhtps,  too  mild  to 
Miit  the  present  English  taste,  but  if  on(.e  known  in  their  markets  its  fine  sise  and 
great  beauty,  together  with  its  abundant  juiee  and  fine  aroma,  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
popular;  while,  to  the  shipper,  its  firmness  of  texture  will  especially  commend  it. 

To  these  we  may  add  Esopus  Spitienburg.  Qdden  and  Roxbury  Russets,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  and  Baldwin,  where  it  is  not  too  subject  to  the  bitter  rot,  and  prob- 
ably several  others. 

Althougbat  first  thought  the  increased  distance  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  serious 
obstacle  in  our  way,  this  is  believed  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
cheapness  of  production  at  the  West,  while  the  greatly  superior  quality  of  Western 
pown  fruits,  compared  with  those  grown  at  the  East,  can  hardly  fail  to  give  them  a 
decided  advantage  wherever  they  may  come  in  competition* 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

l^SUTBRID  AT  tUM  AHNUAL  MimMO,   TOUEDO,  JAMTAKT   12,    1864. 


FtUovhMemhert  of  the  Ohio  Pomologiccd  Society : 

At  jonr  last  ooovooatioD,  beld  at  Colamba9,  the  Capital  of  our  noble  State,  yoa 
did  me  the  honor  to  elect  me  to  this  distioguished  post  The  position  of  presiding 
officer  in  a  Society  of  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  indastrj  and  talent  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  this  delightful  and  ennobling  art  of  Pomology,  was  then 
accepted  with  pride ;  yet,  while  acknowledging  your  partiality  in  the  selection  of  one 
who  bad  always  preferred  being  an  active,  working  member,  th»  high  office,  with  its 
honors  and  responsibilities,  was  assumed  with  diffidence  and  under  a  protest,  because 
my  preferences  had  already  been  expressed,  as  one  of  the  nominating  committee.  A 
worthier  member  had  been  presented  for  your  suflflrages— one  to  whom  we  are  all 
indebted  for  bis  untiring  seal  in  the  cause,  if  not  indeed  for  the  very  existence  of  our 
Society. 

Your  will,  however,  and  his  declension,  produced  a  different  result,  and  while  sub- 
mitting to  it,  allow  me  again  to  beg  of  }ou,  my  fellow-workera,  all  the  kind  consider- 
ation you  can  bring  in  aid  of  your  presiding  officer,  so  that  our  now  venerable  Society 
may  retain  its  high  respectability,  and  continue  its  eminent  role  of  usefulness,  even 
under  a  president  who  feels  infinitely  more  and  deeper  interest  in  the  investigations  of 
natural  objects,  than  in  the  details  of  the  economy  and  management  of  a  debating 
aociety.  Expeot  in  your  president  no  parliamentary  tactician,  or  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. 

FtUow  membert  and  citizens : — Pomology  is  a  word  of  modem  tiroes,  thongh  of 
ancient  derivation  ;  its  meaning — ^the  history  and  qualities  of  the  apple  or  fruits  in 
general — being  derived  from  the  Greek  language.  The  apple,  as  piince  of  fruits, 
was  taken  as  the  representative  product.  Just  as  in  Europe,  the  fiarmers  speak  of 
com  when  they  mean  grain  of  any  kind ;  so  in  horticultural  language,  pomology 
b  made  to  embrace  the  descriptions  and  history  of  all  fruits,  instead  of  the  more  cor- 
rect derivation,  Carpology,  which  has  been  proposed  but  never  adopted. 
*  The  objects  of  thb  study  and  pursuit  are  first  to  know  familiarly  all  the  yarions 
fhiits  we  cultivate,  their  modes  of  production,  culture,  and  their  peculiarities ;  to 
know  them  intimately,  so  as  to  recognize  them  at  a  glance,  how  modified  soever  by 
different  soils  and  olimates;  to  know  them,  not  only  in  their  perfect  state  of  fruit,  bni 
also  by  the  foliage,  twigs,  limbs,  buds,  bark,  and  by  the  form  and  habit  of  the  trees 
upon  which  they  grow.  Further,  we  should,  as  pomologists,  understand  the  termino* 
logy  that  has  been  applied  to  the  several  varieties  In  diflbrent  sections  of  the  country  ; 
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we  moat  lean  Um  nanes  lij  whicb  theylu^e  reapeotiTelj  known,  with  all  the  aynoDTme 
80  as  to  be  able  to  anrarel  the  oonfoaioa  that  haa  exiated  in  thia  branch  of  our  anb- 
ject  But,  more  than  all  this,  we  ahonld  eameatlj  8tri?e  hj  atodj  and  by  obeei^ 
Tatioo,  to  aoqoire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  the  plants  under  onr 
oare ;  we  ahould  study  vegetable  physiology,  we  must  understand  the  laws  of  plant 
life. 

The  Qsea  of  these  inyestigations  may  be  called  for  by  some  captious  inquirer. 
They  are  ao  apparrent  to  us  as  to  make  this  appear  a  trifling  inquiry.  Tbey  enabk 
orohardiats  to  oultiyate  successfully,  and  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  nature  thus  learned 
and  to  reoognize  the  fruits  of  his  production  by  the  leaf,  the  buds,  the  twig,  the  bark, 
and  by  the  form  of  the  plants  under  his  oare,  as  well  as  by  the  perfected  product 
They  preyent  the  planting  of  many  trees  with  diffdrent  names,  that  will  eventually 
produce  the  same  variety  of  fruit,  being  synonyms  of  some  widely  cultivated  variety. 
Further,  they  enable  us  to  make  judicious  selections  of  the  varieties  best  adaped  for 
our  aeveral  soils,  situations,  and  latitudes,  as  well  as  to  our  tastes  and  the  wants  of 
the  markets  that  are  to  be  supplied  with  the  results  of  our  labors. 

The  effects  of  the  pursuit  of  pomology  are  in  the  highest  degree  civilizing  and  ele- 
vating. Like  the  study  of  any  other  department  of  the  productions  of  the  Creator, 
these  investigations  are  endobliog ;  tbey  bring  us  into  nearer  relations  with  the  all* 
wise  author  of  our  being,  they  teach  us  that  the  Omniscient  and  Omnipresent  One 
has  such  comprehensive  goodness,  that  while  governing  a  universe,  and  caring  for  the 
happioeas,  present  and  eternal,  of  the  souls  of  his  nobler  production,  man.  He  baa 
been  also  willing  to  descend  to  the  consideration  of  his  lowest  creations,  and  that  he 
has  framed  everything  with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  ia 
consideration  of  the  uses  for  which  it  was  created. 

This  important  study  is  not  taught  in  our  achools,  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  agricnl- 
toral  ooUege  where  Pomology  is  made  a  speciality.  Its  votaries  are  in  a  great  meas* 
ure  aelf-tanght,  and  acquire  their  information  b  part  from  reading,  and  we  have  but  a 
few  hooka,  ao  we  must  learn,  especially  from  observation,  from  studying  the  unprinted 
but  ever  open  book  of  9uUur$,  which  is  always  at  had,  and  open  for  our  investigation. 

The  best  and  only  aohook  for  the  pursuit  of  the^  investigations  are  the  Pomologi- 
oal  Soeietiea  of  our  country,  and  they  are  an  American  idea,  of  which  we  may  well 
feel  prood,  ainoe  they  have  wrought  a  good  work  for  us,  and  through  us  have  been  of 
great  aerrioe  to  the  Pomology  of  the  world.  Before  their  formation  the  isokted  in- 
vestigator had  acarcely  a  single  printed  page  at  hia  command,  or  with  but  one  or  two« 
of  the  earlier  printed  works  of  his  predecessors  in  this  path  of  investigation ;  alon« 
and  unaided,  or  with  very  feeble  raya  of  light  to  illuminate  hia  path,  he  was  obliged 
to  grope  hia  way  among  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  along  an  ahaoat  untrodden  pathway. 
A  little  auzaery  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  country,  and  an  occasional  orehaid« 
iat  with  more  than  usual  intelligonoe  and  de?otion  to  the  inveatigation  of  the  heal 
varietiea»  and  their  culture,  then  ooostituted  all  that  there  was  of  Pomology,  whiolu 
iodeed,  in  tbeae  initial  stages,  could  not  be  said  to  have  a  name,  or  even  a  real  exia^ 
eooe,  ttnuhleaa  a  "  local  habitation.''    How  diflbrcnt  now  I    When  every  cultivator 
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df  tlid  soil,  every  bolder  of  a  town  lot,  may  plant  and  cnldvate  bis  frnits  advisedly 
and  with  a  prospect  of  success,  because  be  bas  tbe  lights  of  experience  derived  from 
others  who  have  worked  out  tbe  problem  and  left  their  records  for  bis  benefit ;  and 
t)his  is  science ! 

From  the  nature  of  things,  when  a  few  observers  were  scattered  over  tbe  country, 
struggling  alone  with  many  difficulties,  the  necessity  for  some  united  action,  espedaDy 
for  comparing  notes,  was  seriously  felt,  and  as  a  remedy,  by  this  united  action  and 
consultation,  a  few  leading  minds  were  at  length  able  to  come  together  and  discuss  the 
topics  that  eogrossed  their  thoughts,  and  which  constituted  the  basis  of  their  purstdts, 
and  also  contained  tbe  germ  of  an  important  element  of  the  wealth  of  the  agricultural 
production  of  the  oountry.  In  this  way  were  our  Pomologioal  Societies  instituted ; 
gro^Dgout  of  this  need  which  was  seriously  felt,  they  had  their  small  beginnings; 
they  were  sometimes  composed  of  a  very  small  koot  of  nurserymen,  or  of  orcbardists, 
and  they  were  organized  bs  Fruit  Growers  Conventions,  as  Nurserymen's  Conven- 
tloDS,  or  as  Horticultural  Societies ;  and  they  soon  became  very  important  institu- 
tions, and  are  now  to  be  found  pursuing  their  good  work  in  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

Tbe  mission  of  these  institutions  bas  been  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  horticultural 
pursuits,  to  cultivate  and  to  refine  the  taste  for  good  fruits,  and  more  especially  to 
pomt  out  to  the  tree-planter  tbe  best  varieties  and  the  best  methods  of  treating  them. 
Before  we  had  these  consultations  of  firuit-growers,  an  enterprisiog  farmer  who  de- 
sired to  plant  an  orchard  either  collected  a  number  of  seedling  trees,  many  of  which 
would  prove  nearly  worthless,  or  if  there  were  any  nurserymen  within  reach,  be  would 
consult  them,  and  take  such  varieties  as  they  had  to  offer,  and  which  they  might 
recommend  as  ''  grafted  or  improved  fruit.''  But  even  these  were  not  always  satis- 
factory, because,  for  want  of  sufficient  consultation  among  themselves,  and  compari- 
cions  of  the  fruits  which  they  were  propagating,  it  often  happened  that  a  variety  which 
bad  been  introduced  into  a  dozen  diflferent  neighborhoods  was  cultivated  under  as 
many  different  names,  so  that  it  might  occur  to  the  most  enterprising  orchard  planter 
dsat  with  a  list  of  twenty  names  in  his  hand,  he  would  ascertain,  after  years  of  labor 
and  patience,  that  he  had  an  orchaid  of  but  two  or  three  varieties.  Then  came  tbe 
blessings  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  the  nurserymen;  they  were  blamed  for  ibis  dis- 
appointment— but  it  was  not  altogether  their  fault — ^suoh  results  could  not  then  be 
avoided.  Not  so  now ;  with  tbe  advance  of  Pomology,  with  accumulated  light  of  con- 
tinued observations,  acquired  in  these  consultations,  and  wbieb  no  nurseryman  or 
orohardist  can  afibrd  to  be  without,  and  with  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  business, 
ilnd  with  greater  tact  in  noticing  the  smallest  diftrences  in  leaf,  and  bark,  and  bud, 
aad  haUt,  of  his  young  trees,  our  modem  nurseryman,  of  course  a  member  of  Bome 
Fomological  Society,  can  never  long  cultivate  any  variety  under  ita  synonims' without 
detecting  the  similarity,  in  the  various  parts  that  are  always  subject  to  bis  sorutiny, 
Aough  he  may  never  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  its  fruit. 
For  this  essential  and  important  character,  he  must  be  dependent  upon  others^  until 
Be  can  have  had  time  to  gather  them  from  his  own  spedmen  trees.    So  the  ordttrdist. 
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constuntly  has  to  take  new  varieties  on  tbe  faidi  of  others,  and  they  may  sometime 
be  very  differently  situated  as  to  soil  and  climate^  and  with  all  his  eflbrts  and  witih 
long  patient  waiting,  he  may  be  sadly  disappointed  in  the  result  after  planting  varie* 
ties  that  are  highly  recommended  in  other  situations.  All  these  things  are  learned 
and  difiused  by  our  pomological  societies,  assembling  at  intenrals  with  their  con- 
gresses of  fruits;  and  had  nothing  been  accomplished  by  our  convening  thus  with  our 
fruits  than  to  unravel  the  maze  of  synonyms  that  made  such  sad  oonfrision,  a  great' 
work  would  have  been  done  to  reward  us  for  the  labor  performed,  and  for  the  thought 
and  time  bestowed  upon  the  subject.  But  w^  have  done  more,  and  of  a  most  practi- 
cal kind  of  work ;  we  have  rendered  to  one  another  and  to  the  world  prompt  reports 
of  the  value  of  newly  introduced  varieties  of  different  fruits,  we  have  brought  into 
notice  many  new  varieties,  we  have  revived  older  sorts  that  had  been  overlooked,  we 
have  sifted  the  lists  again  and  again,  excluding  those  that  are  inferior ;  and  still  fur* 
thcr,  we  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  and  to  a  considerable  extent  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  influence  of  soil  upon  varieties,  so  as  to  make  out  a  sort  of  geological  chart 
for  pomology. 

Our  own  association,  the  Ohio  Ptmtologieal  Society,  is  only  one  of  several  similar 
organizations ;  but  as  it  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  as  it 
is  our$,  it  may  be  well  to  present  a  brief  outline  of  its  history,  for  many  of  its  early 
supporters  have  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  labors,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  now  take  an  active  part  in  our  deliberations  have  come  to  share  its  honors  and 
benefits  as  well  as  to  bear  its  burdens,  in  this  latter  day.  Though  long  in  the  field, 
and  productive  of  great  good,  we  have  never  been  pretentious,  preferring  the  by-ways 
of  unobtrusive  usefrdness,  rather  than  the  dazzling  display  of  an  ad  captandum  efieet 

After  considerable  correspondence  by  the  gentleman  who  still  so  admirably  fills  the 
office  of  Secretary  to  our  Sociely,  aided  by  others  who  were  interested  in  fiiiit-growing, 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  a  Convention  of  Fruit- Growers  and  Nurttrymen  wto 
assembled  at  Columbus  on  the  29th  of  September  in  the  year  1847.  The  session 
lasted  two  days,  during  which  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done,  mueh  valuable  in- 
formation was  collected,  and  so  fiivorably  were  tiie  members  impressed  with  the  use- 
fulness of  the  assomation,  and  the  importance  of  making  it  a  permanent  institution, 
that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  an  organisation,  a  large  State  Fruit 
committee  was  nommated,  and  a  valuable  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
was  published. 

A  second  session  was  held,  irith  Uke  good  results,  in  September,  1848,  lea^ng  a 
valuable  Report ;  and  a  third  session  convened  in  December,  1849,  which  kept  up 
the  association,  and  continued  the  good  work,  though  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  ses- 
sion that  a  regular  organization  as  a  Pomological  "Society,  under  a  Constitution,  was 
effected.  Still,  we  have  a  claim  to  being  considered  tiie  oldest  State  Pomohgieci 
Society,  and  have  been  issuing  our  Reports  periodically  rince  the  year  1847. 

One  of  the  valuable  features  of  our  Society  is  the  institution  of  an  Ad  Butmim 
Committee,  who  are  subject  to  call  for  consultation  at  any  period  during  the  recMi 
between  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  when  the  fruits  of  the  aeaaon  m  any  part 
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of  the  State  may  appear  to  daim  attention  and  investigation-  Maob  of  the  beet  work 
of  the  Society  b  tbos  intrusted  to  this  eommittee,  who  report  to  the  next  meeting, 
and  it  is  important  that  you  should  be  careful  to  seleot  your  most  energetic  aa  well 
as  your  best  informed  members  for  this  servioe ;  the  offioers  of  the  Society  are,  ex 
officio,  attached  to  this  committee.  In  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Society  authorize  this  oommiktee  to  continue  its  valuable  services, 
and  to  draw  upon  the  Treasury  for  expenses  incurred. 

OBJECTS. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  such  societies,  and  such  objects  and  pursuits, 
must  be  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  nurserymen  as  well  as  to  all  orchardists — ^to  the 
professional  man  and  to  the  amateur ;  nor  should  there  be  any  diffarenoe  of  interest 
in  the  two  classes,  both  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  that  of  producing 
and  meliorating  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  nurserymen  more  partioulariy 
multiply  the  individual  trees  of  a  variety,  while  the  other  dass  only  plant  and  culti- 
vate them  in  their  orchards  and  gardens ;  but  the  former  are  also  planten  and  fruit- 
growers, for  every  nurserymtn  will  test  the  fruits  he  is  propagating  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, that  he  may  know  the  correctness  of  the  stock  he  is  furnishing  to  his  customers, 
and  this  he  should  have  the  greatest  facilities  for  performing  in  the  specimen  trees 
upon  his  grounds.  It  also  happens,  not  unfrequentlyy  that  the  nurseryman  grows 
into  the  orcbardist,  with  the  advancement  of  his  trees.  One  of  the  most  extensive 
fruit-growers  of  my  acquaintance,  systematically  transforms  every  block  of  trees  be 
produces  into  an  orchard,  by  leaving  certain  trees  in  the  rows  Where  they  were  pro- 
duoed,  and  which  from  the  first  he  has  designed  for  his  fruit- bearers,  and  trimmed 
and  trained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  come  into  bearing  almost  as  soon  as  the  remainder 
of  the  nursery  has  been  sold  and  removed. 

We  have  great  reason  to  oongratulate  ourselves  upon  the  advantages  that  favor  us 
in  these  progressive  strides  which  Pomology  has  made  in  our  day.  The  diffusion  of 
knowledge  upon  our  favorite  topics,  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in 
these  sooioties,  ha-«  now  abrogated  many  of  the  diffioultiee  that  surrounded  the  paths 
•f  our  early  nurserymen  and  fruit-growers. 

The  fir^t  devotees  to  pomology  met  with  difficulties,  at  the  outset  of  their  oare^, 
that  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  now  entering  upon  a  career  of  pomology.  They 
had.  to  produce  their  own  stocks,  from  seeds  and  cuttings,  and  the  sources  from  which 
these  were  derived  were  exceedingly  limited ;  the  number  of  varieties  in  the  country 
was  ve  y  small.  Nor  was  this  all;  before  the  united  action  of  the  scattered  pomolo> 
^sts  of  the  country  had  been  able  to  reduce  system  and  order  out  of  the  chaos  that 
existed  with  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  varieties,  every  nurseryman  and  every 
orchitrdist,  of  course,  was  liable  to  plant  and  tultivate  a  single  variety  under  a  great 
many  names.  Some  favorite  fruit  having  been  introduced  into  several  different  neigh- 
burboodt)  by  pioneer  emigrants  from  the  dder  States,  it  was  christened  anew  by  its 
admirerrt  iu  uvery  township  where  it  was  grown,  so  that  the  nurseryman,  in  tbo^e  d^gs 
of  saddle-bag  collections,  when  riding  over  the  country  in  pureuit  of  desirable  scion«, 
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€allmg  from  house  to  haom  mhtn  a  few  erobard  trees  ittritcted  hb  atcenikm,  wocdd 
often  prooore  hie  grafts  of  the  same  variety  from  seferal  persons,  uoder  their  loeal 
names,  without  sospeetiDg  that  these  woald  one  day  prodaoe  identically  the  same 
frait.  His  customers,  the  early  tree  {banters,  desirous  of  bayiog  ao  essortmeut,  asd 
Spending  upoa  the  nuraeiymaii's  lists,  was  thus  liable,  when  iatendiDg  to  plant  a 
dosen  sorts,  so  as  to  hare  a  sueoession  and  a  Tariety,  to  find,  after  a  lapse  of  tea  or 
IweWe  years,  that  his  orchard  was  oomposed  of  only  two  or  three  sorts.  Fortunately 
ft>r  many  nurserymen  of  eyen  a  late  period,  the  negleot  of  many  of  the  millions  of 
trees  that  have  been  planted  annually,  oansing  the  utter  destruotion  of  a  majority, 
has  covered  up  or  lost  in  oblivion  numerous  errors  of  this  sort,  not  to  speak  of  tiie 
willful  mistakes  and  deceptions  that  have  been  praetiaed  upon  the  unsuspecting 
fitfrnere  by  those  unprincipled  knaves  who  have  represented  themselves  as  traveling 
agents  of  some  of  the  great  nurseries  of  the  East ;  to  which  louroe  we  have  hoped  to 
look  for  light  and  knowledge,  and  from  which  should  flow  liberality  toward  their 
younger  followers  in  the  West. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  inquiry  in  our  pomologioal  convocation,  is 
the  limits  withm  which  any  variety  of  fruit  may  be  cultivated  with  entire  Eatisfaotien, 
and  thus  eventually  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  its  successftU  culture.  This,  I  am 
aware,  is  a  difficult  task,  and  one  which  will  require  a  long  series  of  observation,  and 
many  repeated  consultations  of  many  intelligent  observers,  united  in  many  different 
societies,  scattered  over  our  extended  country,  which  embraoes  a  most  varied  soil  and 
cHiuate.  It  will  be  found,  with  many  sorts,  as  it  has  already  been  discovered  of  sev- 
eral, that  though  considered  of  great  value  in  one  section  of  the  country,  they  will 
be  condemned  in  another  region ;  thus  we  find  that  with  a  change  of  latitude,  many 
of  the  winter  apples  of  New  Bogland,  which  are  celebrated  for  tlteir  long  keeping 
properties),  have  become  autumn  varieties  of  little  value  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
Stateii,  to  which  they  have  been  transplanted.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  solving 
tills  problem  arises  from  the  diversified  taste  of  diflbrent  observers,  for  with  all  of  tis, 
the  flavor  of  a  fruit,  and  its  impressions  upon  our  palate,  constitute  a  very  important 
element  in  our  decisions,  though  the  several  other  characters,  of  productivenesd,  &C.9 
are  at  VI 7H  to  be  duly  considered. 

The  American  Pomological  Society,  a  truly  national  organfiation,  embracing  all 
the  States  and  Territories,  has  token  the  lead  in  the  endeavor  to  make  out  lists  for 
general  culture,  and  have  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  this  desirable  labor. 
The  Hiffifiulty  has  always  been  increast-d  in  the  ratio  of  the  regions  represented  at  the 
meetings ;  at  first,  when  the  large  majority  of  the  members  were  from  within  a  lim- 
ited range  of  country,  the  listo  were  made  out  with  little  difficulty,  but,  as  the  atten^- 
anue  ojkhi  the  meetings  of  the  society  became  more  general,  embracing  reiiresenU- 
tlveB  Pn»iM  several  States,  it  was  very  soon  discovered  that  some  of  the  fruits  which 
were  recmmcnded  for  general  cuUivation  had  been  tried  in  other  regions  and  found 
to  ho  ii.ferinr  and  unworthy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lists  of  rejected  varieties  which 
had  bfen  published  by  the  society  w«re  found  to  contain  sorts  that,  in  more  fertile 
soils,  were  among  our  most  desLrable  fruits,  and,  on  account  of  their  many  good  piop- 
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arties,  wen  oontidered  ioditpeiiiable.  Farther,  when  we  etme  to  eompftre  notes  wkh 
those  who  hid  been  for  years  endeaToring  to  make  out  these  Usts,  wo  were  surprised 
to  find  that  many  of  onr  well  known  varieties,  some  of  which  are  found  in  akaest 
•fery  eoonty,  were  not  named,  even  in  the  lists  that  '*^fromiu  wMJ* 

The  National  Sodety,  with  its  reports  6om  so  many  sections  of  Ao  country,  had 
snperior  advantages  to  any  local  societies  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  bnt  to  par- 
sne  the  matter  and  bring  out  the  best  possihie  results,  ft  large  committee  was  appointed 
to  collate  and  compare  lists  of  varieties,  which  were  tabulated  for  the  several  States, 
and  sent  out  for  farther  amendmmits,  which  it  was  hoped  woold  bring  out  the  nest 
valaaUe  information. 

Our  own  sooiely,  as  wdl  as  ibose  of  some  other  States,  have  been  engaged  in  simi- 
lar investigaticiis,  with  excellent  results,  for  our  own  regions,  and,  in  view  of  the  im* 
portance  at  considering  the  infiuence  ot  difierent  geological  formations  upon  the  sev- 
eral varieties  of  fhuts,  our  members  attempted  an  analysis  of  these  lists  by  sub-divid- 
ing our  State  according  to  the  different  rock  formations,  into  five  regions.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  great  work— only  the  beginning,  of  valuable  concluaons, 
which  we  hope  yet  to  readi,  after  long  continued  observations  and  repeated  consoba- 
tiens — ^we  have  recorded  oor  conclusions,  the  report  is  before  the  sociely,  and  it  may 
form  an  important  part  ct  the  work  of  this  sesnon  to  revise  and  amend  it 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  ask  wbedier  there  may  not  be  somethbg  else  for  as  to 
know,  something  for  us  to  study  and  to  investigate,  beyond  the  knowledge  of  external 
and  inherent  qualities  of  the  fruits  which  are  Aimished  by  our  fovorite  trees.  Pomolo- 
gists  should  know  all  about  their  trees,  not  merely  how  to  produce  th^n  firom  the  seed, 
how  to  propagate  them,  how  to  ingraft  and  thus  multiply  fovorite  varieties.  They 
should  not  only  understand  the  most  perfect  methods  of  culture  and  treatment  of  their 
pets,  but  they  should  study  to  know  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology  to  which  their 
trees  are  subject—they  must  master  the  mysteries  of  plant-life.  Upon  these  topics 
many  erroneous  views  have  existed  among  ordiardists,  and  too  mudi  ignorance  still 
prevails  among  us.  Thus  it  has  been  seriously  questioned  whether  graftmg  and  bud- 
ding our  trees  does  not  diminish  their  vitality,  or  at  least  their  hardineai^  as  in  the  case 
of  the  peach,  among  which  we  sometimes  find  that  the  most  inferior  seedling  varieties 
escape  the  rigors  of  our  climate,  while  the  choice  fruits  are  all  destroyed  in  the  bud, 
and  &il  to  blossom.  Now  this  only  shows  that  there  are  difierences  in  the  power  of 
withstanding  frost,  and  that  the  trees  producing  the  luscious  fruits  which  we  prete 
for  our  tables,  are  mxxn  sosceptible  to  odd  and  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  than 
the  nnserable  seedingi  that  have  a  tendency  to  run  back  to  the  original  type. 

Now  it  is  dear,  tlmt  as  a  general  proposition,  the  grafting  or  inocoulation  can  have 
BO  etbct  b  making  the  tree  tender,  since  the  growth,  resulting  from  the  inserted  bod, 
partakes  of  all  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  plant  whence  it  was  removed — it  is  only 
transplanted  into  a  new  stock,  and  Hke  a  catting  or  a  seed  placed  in  the  grounds-its 
growth  is  modified  only  by  the  amount  of  crude  sap  furnished  by  the  roots ;  it  matters 
net  whether  these  be  original  or  adi^»ted ;  and  this  crade  sap  is  transformed  into  tiie 
ra^ective  prodmts  of  the  fariety,  within  its  own  linili»  above  tiie  iasMrtien  of  the 
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grtft.  The  inflaeace  of  the  stock  ifl  cenfiiied  to  the  amount  of  sap  it  is  able  to  faimA 
to  the  branches  above,  rather  &an  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  products  there 
generated.  The  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  are  always  those  peculiar  to  iht 
acion,  and  in  nowise  influenced  by  the  stock,  except  as  above  stated,  by  the  amount 
and  condition  of  the  supply  furnished  from  the  soil.  The  variations  often  observed  in 
the  qualities  of  a  single  variety  of  fruit,  grown  upon  a  similar  soil,  perhaps  in  the 
flUM  orohard  row,  and  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  stocks  upon 
which  the  different  trees  were  grafted,  should  rather  be  referred  to  the  existence  of 
Bpoits  in  the  variety ;  such  sports  are  known  to  exist  in  many  cultivated  plants,  and 
are  even  observed  to  some  extent  in  those  that  are  still  in  a  state  of  nature.  Thai 
o^rtain  fruita  are  sometimes  found  to  be  a  little  more  or  less  sweet  or  acid  in  di&rent 
trees,  has  been  attributed  to  their  having  been  grafted  upon  stocks  that  would  haw 
furnished  sweet  or  sour  fruits ; — ^this  is  all  a  mere  assumption,  and  should  rather  be 
referred  to  the  influence  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  situated,  or  to  some  other  causa. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  several  statements  that  would  appear  confirmatory  of  the 
theoiy  that  stocks  do  influence  the  graft  in  this  way ;  that  the  Bellefleur  apple  grafted 
upon  the  Sweet  Bough  was  less  acid  than  usual ;  that  the  Prior's  Bed  apple  grafted 
xupm  the  Janetting,  was  more  prolific,  etc.,  but  the  conclusions  are  not  justified,  and 
ait  least  need  further  confirmation  before  we  can  Adopt  them  as  safe  conclusions.  If 
any  one  desires  to  convince  the  pomological  world,  which,  like  the  rest  of  mankind  is 
but  too  credulous,  let  him  institute  a  series  of  experiments,  and  report  the  results.  In 
fhe  mean  time,  some  of  us  will  treat  all  these  reports  of  isolated  cases  as  at  least  of  a 
very  doubtful  character,  or  we  shall  refer  them  to  other  well  known  causes. 

That  the  stock  may  affect  the  fruit  is  admitted,  but  not  in  the  way  generally  claimed. 
The  influence  must  depend,  as  above  stated,  upon  the  amount  of  sap  furnished,  and 
die  freedom  with  which  it  is  handed  over  to  the  scion ;  and  also  to  the  freedom  et 
restriction  with  which  it  is  returned  from  the  scion,  in  descending,  as  proper  juice,  te 
make  up  the  tissues  of  the  tree.  We  hear  of  stocks  that  are  congenial,  and  othe»- 
wise; — to  take  a  very  strong  case  of  uncongeniality,  look  at  the  result  of  inserting  a 
pear  scion  upon  a  thorn  or  apple  tree  stock.  If  it  has  been  well  established  in  the 
ground  when  cut  off  and  grafted,  a  large  supply  of  the  crude  sap  will  be'fumished  to  the 
growth  of  the  scion,  which  will  appear  very  satisfactory,  but  the  descending  sap,  in  the 
graft,  when  it  meets  the  stock,  is  uncongenial  to  it — the  union  of  the  two  kinds  of  wood 
is  imperfect ;  the  new  growth  below  the  graft  is  very  small,  especially  in  the  thorn ; 
&e  scion  soon  overgrows  the  stock,  and  there  is  an  interrupted  descent  of  the  sap^ 
This  is  an  unnatural  state  of  affairs — the  union  does  not  make  a  unit — the  new  limb  has 
an  interrupted  connexion  with  the  soil  below,  since  its  buds  do  not  have  their  new  layet 
af  woody  fibers  in  free  communication  with  it ;  the.'e  is  a  constriction  placed  upott 
them  at  the  junction  of  the  two  diSerent  kinds  c  w.>od ;  the  life  of  the  new  tree  ii 
threatened,  and  the  universal  law  of  vitality  com  mto  play,  which  provides  for.tbi  - 
prdcreation  of  the  species  as  a  compensation  for  the  failing  vitality  of  the  individual; 
the  responsibility  of  maintaming  its  existence  is  thrown  upon  it,  and  morphology  oomaa 
hk  lo  transform  the  wood  buds  into  blossoms  and  fruit,  that  seeds  may  be  produced  to 
40 
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perpetoate  the  plant,  which  has  thus  had  its  eristence  threatened  by  tlua  interraptSoA 
of  ite  reflex  oiroolation.  Henee  we  always  find  a  tendency  to  early  frnitage  or  pie- 
matore  prodaotiveness  in  grafts  that  have  been  inserted  Hpon  nneongenial  stocks.  We 
also  find  an  infloence  is  ezertedjby  this  nneongeniality  npon  the  character  of  the  fruit 
itself,  which  is  often  larger  and  more  Inseions  under  snch  circumstances  than  where 
the  scion  and  the  stock  are  more  nearly  alike,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  grafting 
upon  what  are  called  free  stocks.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  cultivating  dwarf 
pears  is  claimed  to  be  that  the  fruit  is  larger  and  more  luscious.  Instead  of  the  pear 
being  more  austere  and  astringent,  and  inedible,  it  has  its  good  qualities  imseased 
and  not  diminished  n<Hr  rendered  unpalatable,  as  should  have  been  the  case  had  the 
quince  stock  infused  into  the  scion  any  of  its  peculiar  qualities  to  affect  the  fruit.  We 
are  forced  to  adopt  the  views  of  modem  physiologists— such  as  those  of  Schleid^i  and 
Harvey  and  others — ^and  conclude  that  the  tranrformations  of  the  sap  into  the  several 
tissues  must  transpire  in  each  several  part  of  the  plant  separately,  and  not,  as  fbrmeriy 
believed,  in  the  leaves  alone,  to  be  transmitted  from  them  to  the  other  organs. 

The  views  of  Harvey  as  to  the  wood  growth  consdtutiDg,  as  it  were,  by  its  con- 
.  iinuous  or  connected  lignin  cells  the  rooi$  of  the  buds,  and  connecting  diem  with  the 
floil,  as  the  radicle  does  the  germinating  seed,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tree- 
growers,  who  will  thus  learn  to  value  buds  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  their  ap- 
pendages— the  leaves.  An  enlightened  cultivator  will  never  remove  all  the  side 
branches  from  a  young  nursery  tree,  much  less  will  he  rub  off  the  leaves  from  the 
annual  shoot  at  midsummer  in  hopes  of  making  it  grow  higher  to  produce  ukm^  new 
foliage.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  encourage  every  leaf  and  every  lateral  branch,  only 
subordinating  the  latter  to  the  leader,  when  he  knows  that  each  of  the  buds  is  a  sepa- 
rate enstence,  having  its  own  connexion  with  the  soil,  and  when  he  observes  that  by 
auoh  a  mode  of  treatment  of  his  young  trees  he  will  have  a  satisfiMtoiy  result — a  stout 
itooky  tree,  the  stem  of  which  is  a  rapidly  increasing  oone,  when  traced  downward . 
from  the  tip,  though  perhaps  somewhat  knotty,  if  trimmed  up  to  suit  the  eye  of  the 
customer,  instead  of  a  slender  wand,  without  spot  or  knot  or  wrinkle,  but  taU,  smooth 
and  pliable,  but  also  nearly  worthless,  as  they  are  when  crowded  and  trimmed  up  and 
fbrced  to  a  sin^e  shoot,  and  grown  as  tall  as  possible,  for  they  are  then  unable  to  sup- 
port their  own  weight,  and  bending  over,  or  ready  to  bend  over,  when  they  are  deprived 
of  the  support  of  their  fellows,  and  set  out  in  the  orchard.  Such  a  nurseryman  wiH, 
by  observation  of  the  effects  of  the  laws  of  nature,  soon  learn  that  it  is  better  to  pinch 
the  tips  of  the  'laterals,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  subjection  While  doing  their  important 
work  of  building  up  the  tree ;  and  farther,  that  there  is  a  certain  period  in  the  life  of 
the  nursery  tree,  when  the  lower  branches  may  be  gradually  removed,  so  as  not  to  be 
so  much  missed,  and  so  that  the  desoendmg  fibers  from  ^bove  will  cover  the  wounds 
and  produce  the  true  desideratum  for  the  tree-planter — a  stocky  stem,  with  branches 
placed  at  a  sufficient  hight  from  the  ground,  and  below  them  also,  a  smooth  stout  stem, 
without  those  freshly  made  knife-scars  that  so  often  disfigure  the  young  trees  that  are 
given  to  us  for  planting  in  our  orchards,  and  which  often  produce  ugly  blemishes,  and 
may  seriously  affect  the^vitality  of  the  tree,  which,  for  some  time  after  transplanting. 
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ffl  not  m  a  oondition  to  reoaperate  itself  and  (o  heal  these  wotrnds.  Lest  some  of  yon 
may  not  have  paid  snffioient  attention  to  this  point  of  practioe,  I  will  refer  you  to  some 
▼ery  interestbg  ezperimenta  that  haYO  been  oondaoted  by  a  eommittee  of  the  Missoori 
Hortiooltaral  So<ttety,  to  asoertun  the  period  when  the  cambium  layer  was  in  most 
active  formation.  Dr.  Claggett,  of  St.  Louis,  peeled  off  the  bark  from  young  trees 
onoe  a  week  during  the  summer,  and  noted  tl^e  results ;  he  found  that  those  peeled 
before  the  9th  of  June  did  not  haye  it  reproduced — they  all  died ;  those  peeled  from 
the  16th  to  the  28d  of  June  had  the  most  perfect  restoration,  and  those  which  were 
stripped  after  this  period,  when  the  bark  would  not  readily  leave  the  wood,  made 
little  or  no  effort  to  reproduce  the  parts.  Now  these  dates  apply  only  to  that  locality 
and  to  that  particular  season,  and  to  the  condition  as  to  growth  of  those  particular 
trees  upon  which  the  experiments  were  taned ;  but  if  the  observations  had  been  ex- 
tended 80  as  to  note  the  status  of  the  annual  growth  by  extension  of  the  subjects 
operated  on,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  that  the  early  &ilures  at  reproducing  the 
bark  were  upon  trees  that  had  just  made  their  first  shoots  in  the  early  summer,  and 
before  these  had  begun  their  reflex  growth  of  a  layer  of  ccmMum,  that  constitutes  the 
wood  and  bark  of  the  annual  layers,  that  those  in  which  the  experiment  was  successful 
were  treated  «fler  the  terminal  bud  had  been  formed,  indicating  that  the  growth  by 
extension  had  nearly  or  quite  ceased  for  the  season,  and  that  those  which  had  failed 
at  a  later  period  were  done  after  the  descending  growth  had  been  made  for  the  year. 
So  it  is  more  important  to  note  the  condition  of  the  tree,  than  the  advance  of  the  season 
as  indicated  by  the  almanac,  and  so  in  practice  in  the  nursery,  where  our  trees  maj 
be  kept  in  a  growing  state,  by  proper  cultivation,  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the 
orchard,  the  time  is  extended  when  the  removal  of  laterals  may  be  safely  practiced 
with  the  desirable  results  of  healing  the  wounds  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  closing 
them  the  same  season. 

The  eflbot  of  removing  these  lateral  growths  is  well  known  in  vine  culture.  Bj 
concentrating  the  growth  in  one  main  fihoot,  a  larger  and  more  productive  cane  is  pro- 
duced for  the  next  years'  fruitage  than  when  several  are  allowed  to  grow,  all  of  whidi 
may  be  more  or  less  feeble.  A  vigorous  cane,  in  the  season  of  most  energetic  growth, 
will  throw  out  laterals  from  almost  every  bud  and  will  sometimes  even  bifurcate  at 
the  extremity.  The  careful  vine-dresser  will  practice  summer  pruning  and  check 
these  laterals  so  as  to  strengthen  the  cane  that  ho  is  growing  for  the  next  season's 
fruitage.  This  he  will  do  to  the  extent  that  he  desires  to  cut  the  cane  for  bearing 
wood.  Generally  these  laterals  are  broken  out  close  to  the  axil  of  the  leaves  from 
which  they  sprang,  but  we  are  recommended  to  pinch  them  at  their  first  leaf  so  as  to 
leave  one  bud  on  each,  so  that,  in  case  of  any  accidental  breaking  of  the  cane  above 
them,  this  bud  on  the  lateral  may  start  instead  of  that  which  is  lying  dormant  in  the 
axil  of  the  leaf,  and  which  is  destined  to  furnish  the  fruit  the  next  year.  Mr.  Bus- 
man, of  Missouri,  has  very  judiciously  recommended  a  similar  treatment  of  the  laterals 
on  the  bearing  branches  of  the  vine,  and  he  practices  a  most  admirable  plan  of  shoot- 
ing-in  his  fruit  bearing  shoots  in  such  a  way  and  at  such  a  period  as  to  force  out  late- 
rals from  them  for  the  sake  of  making  them  supply  now  foliage  during  the  summer,  t^ 
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iostun  and  noorish  the  flnit.  This  he  does  hy  pfaiehing  ihe  friiii>he«riDg  ahoots  very 
early  in  the  season,  so  soon  as  the  bunohes  of  blossom  bads  appear.  Bj  this  means 
he  foroes  oat  laterals  from  the  bads  opposite  to  each  bonch,  and,  later  in  the  season* 
these  also  are  pinched  at  their  first  leaf.  Mr.  Hasman  claims^that  by  this  method 
he  prodnoes  larger  and  better  foliage,  and  that  he  can  keep  np  a  saccesnon  of  healthy 
leaves  daring  the  season ;  and,  farther,  that  these  evaporating  sar&ces  for  elaborating 
the  sap  are  in  jaxtaposition  to  the'frait,  jast  where  they  shoold  be,  fer  we  know  the 
,  valne  of  the  leaves  to  healthyjgrowth,  and  can  gaess  thenr  importance  also  in  develop- 
faig  the  bads  at  their  bases. 

Some  of  oar  vine-growers,  by  jndtcioas  pinching,  will  prodaee  a  strong  cane  and 
also  have  it  famished  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  extent,  with  spars  for  firoiting, 
and  all  in  one  season's  growth;  this  is  doing  two  years'  work  in  one,  and  reqohres  a 
strong  vine,  bat  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  work  off  the  sarplas  energy  of  the 
plant  in  this  way  and  prepare  it  for  bearing  frait  apon  these  spilrs  the  next  season. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  have  presented  some  views  apon  the  sabject  of  produ- 
cing new  varieties  of  fraits  from  the  seed.  This  woold^have  involved  a  dircusaon  of 
the  very  interesting  qaestions  ottroisa  and  hyhridi^  bat  its  extensiveness  will  pro- 
vent  its  introdactioa  apon  this  occasion,  when  year  patience  has  already  been  severely 
taxed.  For  the  present  yon  mast  be  content  with  a  fraternal  caation^  not  to  allow 
yoarselves  to  be  deceived  by  all  the  repated  hyhidM  that  may  be  presented  to  yonr 
■otioe,  and  a  recommendation  to  caltivate  no  varieties  in  which  the  plant  is  not  per- 
fectly healthy  and  vigoroas,  no  matter  how  attractive  the  frait. 

I  shall  therefore  now  close,  after  dbrecting  yoor  attention  to  some  matters  of  bosi- 
nees. 

Election  of  Officers. — Oar  constitation  in  section  6th  prescribes  the  annaal  eleo- 
lion  of  the  officers  of  this  Society.  A  change  was  introdaced  by  A.  H.  Ernst,  wbo 
Mggested  it  while  presiding  at  the  December  meeting  1864,  (as  appears  in  page  19 
of  the  sixth  Beport)  altering  the  regular^meetings  from  annaal  to  biennial,  and  thns 
fie  elections  ceased  to  be  held  annaally,  bat  I  find  no  record  of  any  alteration  of  the 
•aostitation  in  accordance  with  this  castom  of  holding  over  for  two  years.  I  there- 
fere  snggest,  that  the  Society  would  act  more  in  conformity  with  its  organic  law  by 
holding  its  elections  annually,  and|I  have  appointed  a  committee  in  aoeordance  with 
Ihis  view  of  the  case,  who  will,  I  trust,  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  candidates  worthy  of 
e«ff  ballots. 

tbxastteeb's  bspobt. 

Ton  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  owing  to  favorable  circumstances  for  the  publica- 
lUft  of  the  last  Beport,  the  society  has  been  able  to  husband  its  slender  resources, 
while  at  the  same  time  our  valuable  discussions  have  been  presented  to  the  thousands 
if  readers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Report.  By  this  {o^esentation  of  the  results  of 
ear  labors  to  the  reading  agriculturists  of  the  State,  we  fondly  hope  that  our  list  of 
■i«ibers  will  be  largely  increased  from  year  to  year,  to  the  great  advantage  of  alL 

Let  me  urge  upon  each  of  you  to  appeal  earnestly  to  your  neighbors  and  friends  on 
b*alf  of  this  sodety,  induce  themfto  anite  with  us  in  the  good  work  we  have  under- 
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taken,  and  if  ihey  can  not  be  persuaded  to  take  a  part  with  ns  in  the  labor  to  be  per- 
formed, induoe  them,  at  least,  to  become  contributing  members. 

Neither  the  labor  of  ^e  performance  of  such  an  undertaking,  nor  the  glory  thai 
must  ensue  from  its  valuable  results,  should  .be  allowed  to  continue  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  a  few  devoted  men.  Science  and  ^Art,  as  well  as  their  excellent  resulta, 
are  the  heritage  of  every  son  of  our  glorious  republic,  and  each  one  of  them  should 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  lend  his  hand  to  forward  some  good  work  for  the  common  good. 

8TBAMGEB8  AKD    0UX8TS. 

Bejoice  with  me,  my  fellow  laborers,  in  this  vineyard ;  you,  now  too  few,  alas  I 
who  have  continued  these  many  years,  sometimes  with  little  help,  and  almost  without 
hope  of  success.  Rejoice  with  me  at  the  prospect  before  us.  Here,  in  a  new  arena  for 
our  society,  we  find  that  our  friends  and  co-laborers  have  stirred  up  a  noble  spirit  of 
love  and  welcome  among  their  neighbors  to  greet  pur  approach.  Such  a  manifestation 
is  chec^ring  to  our  hearts,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  the  valuable  acces^ons 
to  our  ranks  which  we  may  expect  among  them. 

With  me  too,  extend  the  hand  of  a  warm  welcome  to  our  friends  from  **  over  the 
border,"  who  had  been  induced  to  come  to  our  annual  love-feast,  witb  their  offerings 
to  Pomona,  who  is  to  them  so  gracious  in  her  gifts  as  almost  to  make  us  jealous  of 
her  favored  proteges.  Not  only  has  Michigan  sent  her  sons,  but  here  we  are  rejoiced 
to  see  delegates  from  the  rich  plateaus  of  Indiana,  and  we  had  hoped  also  to  baye 
seen  some  from  the  broad  savannahs  of  the  glorious  Prairie  State,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  billowy  swells  that  flank  the  Alleghenies  on  the  other  side  of  us,  pro- 
gressive cultivators  to  aid  us  with  their  accumulated  stores  of  observation  in  our  fa- 
vorite department.     In  conclusion^  allow  me  to  thank  you  all  f(»r  your  patience. 

In  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society,  I  thank  you  all  for  the  beautiful 
welcome  you  have  given  us,  for  the  interest  you  have  manifested  in  our  welfare.  The 
chill  of  your  boreal  atmosphere,  now  even  hyperborean,  yields,  as  melts  the  hoar  frost 
'neath  a  vernal  sun,  when  it  is  warmed  by  such  demonstrations  of  fraternal  sympathy 
as  those  which  greet  and  cheer  us  here  on  every  side.  Our  young  sister,  the  Horti- 
oultural  Society  of  Toledo,  has  become  at  once  matronly  and  majestic,  when  she 
donned  the  robe  and  assumed  the  ofi^  of  hostess  to  her  senior  visitant,  the  Ohio 
Pomological  Society.  May  an  honorable  and  loving  rivalry  in  good  works  long  oon- 
tmue  to  commemorate  this  event. 

NoTB. — During  the  sessions  we  had  visitors  from  Illinois,  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  New  York. 
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IS*  Members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  paid  their  annual  fee  ($1)  for  ISOS^ 
are  requested  to  remit  the  same  by  mail  to  tbe  Treasurer ;  and  if  they  do  not  expect 
to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting,  they  can  at  same  time  remit  for  the  year  1864. 

It  is  proposed  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  at  the  next  annual  meeting; 
and  provide  for  indexing  the  last  three  or  four  Reports,  so  that  they  may  be  bound 
in  one  volume,  for  convenient  reference. 

Observe  that  the  Secretary  and  Treasure  has  changed  bis  residence  from  Colum- 
bufi  to  PainesviUe^  0. 

Address,  M.  B.  BATEHAM, 

PainesviUe^  O. 

April,  1864. 
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ENCODRAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


AK  AOT 
For  the  enoouragement  of  AgrloolUirei 

Sconoir  1.  Be  U  enaded  by  tk«  Omiral  At^mhly  of  Ae  State  of  Ohio,  That  wbenayer  thii^ 
or  more  persoDB,  reaidenU  of  any  ooanty  or  diatriet  embraciog  two  eonnties  of  this  State,  ehaD 
organize  themselTee  into  a  aociety  for  the  improTenoent  of  agrioahare  withio  said  eoanty  or  di*- 
triot,  and  thall  have  adopted  a  eonttitatbn  and  bj-lawe,  agreeably  to  the  rales  and  regalationa 
to  be  famished  by  the  Ohb  State  Board  of  AgrieoUoce,  hereinafter  ereated,  and  shall  haye  ap« 
pointed  the  asoal  and  proper  offieers ;  and  when  the  said  aooiety  shall  have  raised  and  paid  to 
tbmt  treasorer,  by  Tolontary  subscription,  or  by  lees  imposed  upon  its  members,  any  sum  of 
money  in  each  year,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ;  and  whenever  the  president  of  said  society  shall 
certify  to  the  re»pectiye  county  auditors,  the  aoiount  thus  paid,  attested  by  the  oath  of  the  trsas- 
orer  before  a  magistrate,  it  shatl  be  the  duty  of  the  said  county  auditor's,  embraced  within  th» 
district  in  irhioh  such  society  shall  be  organised,  to  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  ra- 
•pectiTe  county,  in  faror  of  the  president  and  treasurer  of  said  society,  for  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  thus  raised  ;  provided  it  does  not  exceed  half  a  cent  to  each  inhabitant  to  the  said 
aounty,  upon  the  basis  of  the  last  prerious  national  census,  but  net  to  exceed  in  any  county  the 
aum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  county  to  pay 
the  same. 

Sbo.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  several  county  or  district  societies  which  may  ba 
formed  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  during  the  continaanoe  of  this  act,  annn* 
ally  to  off'r  and  nward  premiums  for  the  improvement  of  soils,  tillage,  crops,  manures,  imple- 
ments, stock,  articles  of  domestic  industry,  and  such  other  articles,  productions  and  improve* 
ments,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  may  perform  all  such  acts  as  they  may  deem  best  calcti^ 
Uted  to  promote  the  atpicultural  and  the  household  manufacturing  interests  of  the  district  and 
of  the  Stdte  ;  aod  it  ehall  also  be  their  duty,  so  to  regulate  the  amount  of  premiums  and  the  dif> 
farent  gradt^s  of  the  samt:.  as  that  it  shail  be  competent  for  small  as  well  as  large  fanners  to  have 
an  opportuaity  to  oompt-te  therefor;  and  in  making  their  awards,  special  reference  shall  be  had 
to  the  profire  which  may  aocrae,  or  be  likely  to  accrue,  from  the  improved  mode  of  raising  the 
crop,  or  of  improving  the  soil  or  stock,  oi  of  the  fabrication  of  the  articles  thus  offered,  with  the 
intention  that  th->  pr«)iniam  shall  be  given  for  the  most  economical  mode  of  fbiprovement ;  and 
tfiat  all  persons  offering  to  compete  for  premiums,  on  improved  modes  of  tillage,  or  the  produe- 
tion  of  any  crops,  or  other  articles,  shall  be  required,  before  such  premiums  are  adjusted,  to  da- 
liver  to  the  awarding  committee  a  fall  and  correct  statement  of  the  process  of  such  mode  of  tll> 
lige  or  production,  and  the  expense  and  value  of  the  eamc,  ^ith  a  view  of  showing  aecurata)^ 
Cbc  profits  derived  or  expected  to  be  derived  thcrefrooL 
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Brno.  3.  It  shall  be  the  iniy  of  each  oounty  or  dutriot  aomety'to  publish^ aimaal.y  a  liat  of 
llie  awards,  and  an  abstract  of  tl^e  treasurer's  sceoont,  in  a  newspaper  of  the  district ;  and  to 
make  a  roport  of  their  prteeedingy  during  the  year,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  awards  for  impioT^ 
ij^ents  m  agrieultnre,  and  household  manafBCtnree,  tofpether  with  an  abstraet  of  the  seTeral  de- 
■erxptions  of  those  improyements,  and  also  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  agricoltnre^  thd^ 
eoonty  o^  district,  which  reports  shall  be  made  oat  in  accordance  with  the  rales  and  regolatiooa 
of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricnltore,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  at  their  aa- 
nnal  me^ng  in  December,  in  ea^h  year ;  and  no  snbseqaent  payment  shall  be  made  ^om  the 
aoonty  treasurer,  unless  a  certifteate  is  presented  to  the  auditor  lh>m  the  president  of  the  State 
Board,  showing  that  soeh  reports  have  been  dnly  made. 

Sbo.  4  enumerates  the  Incorporators* 

8bo  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board,  or  aoy  ten  of  them,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Oolm^ 
bos,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  to  organize  by  appoint 
Ing  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  aod  such  other  officers  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
also  determining  by  lot  the  time  that  each  membw  shall  ser^e,  so  that  the  term  of  senrice  of 
oodialf  of  the  members  shall  expire  annually,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  in  Decembers 
and  the  president  shall  hare  power  to  call  meetings  of  the  Board  wheneyer  he  may  deem  it  e» 
pedlent. 

Sao.  6.  There  shaU  be  held  in  the  city  of  Oolumbns,  on  the  flrst  Wednesday  after  the  AM  ' 
Monday  in  December,  an  annual  meeting  of  the  phio  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with 
ttie  president  of  each  Oounty  Agricultural  Society,  or  other  delegates  thersfrom,  duly  authoriaed» 
who  shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  ez  officio  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  far  te 
purpose  of  deliberation  and  consultatioii  as  to  the  wants,  prospeets  and  condition  of  the  agil> 
eultural  interest  throughout  the  State ;  and  at  such  annual  meeting,  the  seferal  reports  (torn 
the  county  societies  shall  be  deUfored  to  the  prssldent  of  the  Ohio  StUe  Board  of  Agriculturo^ 
and  the  said  president  and  delegates  shall,  at  this  meeting,  elect  suitable  persons  to  fill  all 
vacancies  in  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agneulture. 

Sso.  7.  And  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  said  Board  to  make  an  annual  repoct  to  the  Qeneral  lo^ 
•embly  of  the  State,  embracing  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year,  and  an  abetraai 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  sereral  agricultural  societies,  as  well  as  a  general  yiew  of  the  coadW 
tlon  of  agriculture  thronghons  the  State,  accompanied  by  such  reeommeadations  as  they  naay 
ieem  interesting  and  useftil. 

Sio.  8.  That  the  aot  to  aothoriae  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  agricultural  societiit 
fe  this  State,  and  for  other  purpoeee  therein  set  forth,  passed  March  twelfth,  one  thousand  eighl 
hundred  and  thirty 'dine,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed  ;  prorided  the  acts  done,  obliga- 
tions incurred,  and  rights  acquired  under  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  remain  in  no  wise  altesed 
or  aiSBoted  by  this  act 

AN  AOT 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  aot  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,"  passed  Fobruaiy  21, 

1846. 

Sicnoir  1,  Be  U  enttded  by  ike  Oeneral  AteeuMy  of  the  8UiU  of  Ohio,  That  the  "Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture"  shall  consist  of  ten  members,  fiye  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quoram. 

Sao.  3.  That  Allen  Trimble,  M.  L.  SnUivant,  Samuel  Medary,  Darius  Lapham,  A.  Bi. 
Btriekle,  Arthur  Watts,  M.  E  Bateham,  John  Oedding,  Jared  P.  Kiriland  and  I.  Moore,  be  oon- 
Cinued  members  o(  the  Board,  the  term  of  service  and  the  mode  of  appointing  their  soooessora  to 
BBmain  uoaltered  by  this  act. 

Sao.  3.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  be  and  the  sam^  is  hereby  appropriated  ftrom 
0ia  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Board ;  and  an  account  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Board  shall  ba 
lacladed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Sio.  4.  So  much  of  the  law  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  as  conflicts  with  the  pioyiuooa 
flf  tUs  act,  U  hereby  rspealedi 
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AK  ACT 

To  create  a  Pennanent  Agrioaltonl  Fond  ht  th«  State  of  OMob 

Sionov  1,  Be  U  ttuuUd  by  the  General  AMeemUy  of  ihe  Slate  ef  0\y»,  That  there  shall  be 
created,  from  the  aeveral  souroes  heyinafter  mentioiied,  a  fimd  whkh  shall  be  known  as  tbe 
^  g|^  Agrienltnral  Fond." 

Sno.  S.  That  the  minimum  amount  anthoriced  to  be  eharged  by  eoanty  aadi|()t8  for  permiti 
vnder  the  law  passed  Febmaty  eighth,  one  thousand  weight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  entitled  *'  an 
Mt  to  regulate  public  shows,"  shall  be  and  is  hereby  increased  to  twenty  dollars,  and  that  one- 
half  the  revenue  in  each  and  every  county,  derived  from  such  source,  be  set  apart  to  the  "  Stats 
Agricultural  Fund,"  to  be  paid  over  by  the  county  treasurer  to  the  Treasurer  of  State,  at  their 
iCtUements  with  the  Auditor  of  State,  as  other  moneys  collected  for  that  purpose  nbw  are ;  and 
tiiat  the  other  half  remain,  as  nof(4>royided  by  law,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  common  school 
fiond. 

Sao.  9.  That  whenever  any  real  or  personal  property  shalf  escheat  to  the  State,  under  the 
iighUi  and  ninth  sections  of  an  act  entitled  "  an  act  regulating  descents  and  the  distribution  <tf 
personal  estates,"  passed  February  twecty-fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirly-oM^ 
•nd  all  such  as  have  heretofore  so  escheated  under  the  provisions  of  said  law,  and  which  ha^a 
been  taken  possession  of  under  the  law  entitled  "an  act  concerning  escheated  lands,"  passed 
February  twenty  five,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty*three,  shall  be  taken  possession  of 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  by  the  county  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  such  property  may  be 
found,  and  by  him  sold  at  public  auction,  at  the  county  seat  of  such  county,  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, after  having  given  thirty  days  notice  orsuch  intended  sale,  in  some  newspaper  printed 
within  the  county. 

Sjbo.  4.  The  court  of  common  pleas  shall,  on  the  application  of  the  county  auditor,  appoint 
Aree  disinterested  freeholders  of  the  county  to  appraise  such  real  property^  who  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  as  appraisers  in  sheriff's  or  administrator's  sales ;  and  the  auditor  shall 
•ell  such  property  at  not  less  than  two-thirds  its  appraised  value,  and  may,  at  bis  dis<ffetlei^ 
■ell  the  same  for  cash,  or  one-third  cash,  and  the  balance  in  equal  annual  payments ;  the  def<i»> 
eed  payments  to  be  amply  secured ;  and,  upon  the  payment  of  the  whole  amount  of  consider 
ation  money,  shall  execute  a  deed  to  the  purchaser,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Ohio; 

Sao.  5.  All  moneys  arisbg  fbom  sales  under  this  act,  shall  be  paid  over  by  the  county  audi* 
tor  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  to  be  by  him  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  State  treasury  at 
his  annual  settlement  with  the  Auditor  of  State,  as  other  moneys  collected  for  State  purpoeee 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  "  State  Agricultural  Fund." 

.  Sao.  6.  The  fand  hereby  created  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  Board  of  Agnculture» 
ftr  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem 
most  conducive  to  that  object,  until  otherwise  provided  for  by  legislative  enactment ;  and  shall 
at  all  times  be  held  subject,  upon  such  property  being  reclaimed  by  any  heir,  to  the  payment  te 
the  purchaser  of  the  State,  of  the  original  purchase  money  and  legal  interest,  to  the  time  of  suoh 
ledamation. 

(Sections  seven  to  ten  inclusive  relate  to  the  use  of  eeeheated  lands  in  the  city  of  Oineinnatt, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  <*  house  of  correction,"  establisbed  there.) 

Sao.  11.    All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

AuMcd  February  8, 1847. 


AN  AOT 

To  protect  agricultural  fSiirs  and  foir  grounds. 

Saonoir  1.    Be  ie  efiad»<l  &y  <Ae  CTeneroZ  AssemMy  of  lAe  flStofs  o/ OAlo,  That  it  shall  be  law^ 

fU  for  any  Justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  application  of  any  ot  the  officers  of  any  State,  county, 

township,  or  any  independent  agricultural  socieaes,  or  industrial  associations,  to  appoint  a  sui^ 
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ftble  number  of  special  eonstables,  to  aseut  ia  keeping  the  peace  daring  the  time  when  snob 
society  shall  be  holding  their  anmnal  fidrs,  and  make  an  entry  in  his  docket  of  the  number  anJ 
names  of  all  such  he  shall  appdni. 

Sno.  3.  All  such  constables  so  appfunted  shall  hare  al}  the  power  of  constables  to  suppreaa 
ilotsy  dbturbances  and  breaches  of  the  peace ;  they  may,  upon  view,  arrest  aoy  person  or  per- 
•cms  who  may  be  guilty  of  yiolating  any  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  may  pursue  and  arrest  any 
person  fleeing  from  Justice  in  any  part  of  the  State ;  to  apprehend  any  and  all  persons  in  th» 
Mt  of  committiDg  any  offimsc  against  the  laws  thereof,  and  may,  upon  reasonable  infbnnation^ 
•opported  by  affidarit^  procure  process  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  or  persons  who  may  ba^ 
cbaiged  with  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  forthwith  bring  such  person  or  persona  before  the  oook- 
pctent  authority,  and  enforce  all  the  laws  for  the  preserTation  of  good  order 

6ko.  3.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  any  shop,  booth,  tent,  wagoi^,  or  other  carriage. 
TBSsel  or  boat,  or  any  stand  or  table  for  the  sale  of  any  spiritnoos  or  other  liquors,  or  sell  or  ex- 
poae  to  sale,  gire,  barter  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in  or  near  such  shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon,  or 
Other  oanii^,  vessel,  boat,  stand  or  table,  or  in  aoy  other  way  or  place,  any  spirituous  or  other 
liquors,  at  or  within  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  place  where  any  such  agriooHural  bdiB 
•re  held. 

Sno.  4.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  aot,  and  shall  ba 
Mfified  by  any  one  of  the  officers  authorised  to  make  an  arrest  or  seizure,  or  by  any  other  person^ 
that  he,  she  or  they  are  violating  the  law ;  and  if,  after  such  notice,  such  person  shall  contmua 
in  sash  Tiolation,  he,  she  or  they  shall  forfoit  and  pay  for  such  offense,  a  fine  of  not  kss  than 
flva  nor  more  than  fitty  dollars,  to  be  paid  oyer  Urthe  treasury  of  such  agricultural  society  wheca 
the  offense  was  committed ;  and  any  jadge  of  the  court,  sheriff,  coroner,  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  proper  county,  or  any  constable  of  the  proper  township,  or  the  constables  specially  ap- 
pointed, shall,  upon  view  or  informatioa,  without  warrant*  apprehend  any  person  so  offending* 
sad  seise  such  bootht  tent  or  wa<(on,  or  other  carriage,  stand,  vessel  or  boat,  selling  spirituoos  or 
Qlher  liquors,  and  convey  the  same  to  a  place  of  safe  keeping,  and  take  the  person  so  offending 
before  some  officer  havii^  competent  Jurisdiction,  together  with  an  inventory  of  the  things  so 
seised,  and  the  officer  before  whom  such  alleged  offender  shall  be  brought,  shall  proceed  forth- 
with to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  and  if  true,  shall  enforce  the  penalties  of  this 
act 

Sao.  5.  If  the  accused  shall  fail  to  pay  such  fines  as  shall  be  assessed,  together  with  all  of 
tfie  costs  of  proceedings,  including  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  seizure,  the  said  officer  be- 
fore whom  such  offander  was  tried,  shall  forthwith  issue  a  venditioni  exponas,  commanding  any 
constable  of  the  township  in  which  such  inquiry  shall  be  held,  to  make  the  fine  and  costs, 
aeeessary  expenses,  and  costs  of  execution,  by  sale  of  so  .much  of  the  property  as  shall  be 
aeeessary  therefor,  and  make  return  thereof  within  ten  days  thereafter. 

Sso.  6.  That  in  the  execution  of  the  venditioni  exponas,  the  said  constable,  at  least  ten  days 
tefore  the  sale,  shall  advertise  the  property  to  be  sold  at  two  of  the  most  public  places  of  tbs 
township,  whers  the  same  is  to  be  sold,  at  one  of  which  places,  to  be  designated  in  the  notice, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  and  four  o'clock  ?.  M.,  said  sale  shall  be  held ;  said 
nonstable  first  selling  or  offering  for  sale  the  articles  whieh  the  oflbnder  brought  on  to  the  ground 
lor  traffic,  and  the.  overplus  of  the  propeity  so  seixed  as  afo^resaid,  after  Hm  satisfaction  of  said 
venditioni  exponas,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  deibndant,  on  demand ;  bat  if  he  shall  foil  to  da. 
mand  the  same  fbr  ten  days  after  such  sale,  the  samd  shall  bcdome  forfeited  to  the  said  agHcul- 
tpral  society,  and  if  the  property  so  seised  shaU  be  found  insufficient  to  satisfy  said  venditioni 
exponas  and  costs  of  execution,  said  Justice  of  the  peace  shall,  at  aojr  time  thereafter,  on  requesi 
of  the  treasurer  of  said  society,  issue  a  fieri  fSftcias  to  collect  the  balance  thereof. 

Ftesed  April  11,  1856. 
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AN  ACT 

1^  amend  seedoA  three  and  section  six  of  an  aefc  for  the  eDCoartffement  of  agrieoUnie,  pasted 

Febraacy  28,  1846. 

SxonoH  1.  Be  U  enacted  by  ike  Oenerd  AB$embly'of  ike  State  of  Ohio,  That  seetion  three  of 
the  abore  recited  act  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows ;  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  each  oonAty 
-or  district  society  to  publish  annnally  a  list  of  awards,  and  an  abstract  of  the  treasurer's  acoou&l 
in  a  newspaper  of  the  district ;  and  to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  year,  and 
«  synopsis  of  tlM  awards  for  improyements  in  agriculture  and  household  manufiEtctures,  together 
with  an  abstract  of  the  sereral  descriptions  of  these  improTements,  and  also  make  a  report  cf 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  their  county  or  district ;  which  reports  shall  be  made  out  in  a^ 
^ordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  shall  \m 
fbrwarded  to  the  State  Board  at  their  annual  meeting  in  January  in  each  jear ;  and  no  subseqoenl 
payment  shall  be  made  from  the  county  treasury  unless  a  certificate  be  presented  to  the  auditoVt 
from  the  president  of  the  State  Board,  showing  that  such  reports  have  been  made. 

Sbo.  3.  Thai  section  six  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  There  shall  be  held  in  thsa 
dty  of  Oolnmbus  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in' January,  an  annual  meetii^ 
cf  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  togetiier  with  the  President  of  each  Oounty  Agricultural 
Society,  or  their  delegate  therefrom  duly  authorised,  who  shall  for  the  time  being  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation  and  consultation,  as 
to  the  wants,  prospects,  .and  condition  of  the  agricultural  interests  throughout  the  State ;  and  at 
«uch  annual  meeting  the  several  reports  from  the  county  societies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Prea^ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  said  president  and  delegates  shall  at  this 
meeting,  elect  suitable  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Ohio  Qtate  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sao.  3.    That  sections  three  and  six  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Bio.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  Febmacy  20,  1861. 


AN  ACT 
To  protect  agricultural  fiairs. 


'  Baorroir  i.  Beii  emmeUd  kf  tke  Genwal  AMomM^  e/  tha  8taU  •fOhm,  That  it  shall  be  ud^ 
lawful  for  any  person  to  exhibit  or  show  any  natural  or  artificial  ctuiosity  for  any  price  or  gaiI^ 
^  shall  set  «p  to  let  or  use  for  profit  any  swing,  rerolving  swing,  flying  horses,  or  whirligigs, 
within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  fair  ground  of  any  agricultural  society  in  this  State,  while  the 
ftur  of  such  society  is  being  held  therein,  unless  such  person  shall  first  have  obtained  the  writtea 
psrmission  of  the  Board  of  such  agricaltoral  stici^ty  to  make  such  exhibition. 

Baa  2.  That  if  any  person  shat  violate  the  provinions  of  this  act,  he  shall,  on  conviction 
€IAreof»  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  leM  than  one  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dolUrs ;  and  all 
Boneys  derived  from  the  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  oommoa 
Mhools. 

Sia  3,    This  act  shall  take  eff.-ot  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  AprU  €,  ld61. 


Air  ACT 

To  provide  §»  tiie  creation  and  regulation  of  township  agricnltunl  socieliea. 

BiOHOvl.    Bekemm«iedhytkeOmeralAM9mM99ftke8meofOkio,  That  when  any  nna. 
M  «l  natural  peneiis  of  any  township  in  tiie  Scats  of  Ohio  shaU  fcaa  an  asaooiation  §at  th« 
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pfomotion  of  agrieullare  in  suoh  towntbip,  and  shall,  nndor  th^  hands  and  seals,  make  a  ee^ 
Mfleato,  and  aokaowl^ge  the  same  before  a  Jostaoe  of  the  peaee,  in  whieh  shall  be  specified  tht 
name  of  the  societyi  the  objects  of  it*  formation,  and  the  township  in  which  it  shall  be  located* 
sad  shall  record  the  same  in  the  recorder's  office  of  the  proper  connty,  such  society  shall  be 
deemed  a  body  corporate,  with  succession,  and  with  power  to  sne  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be 
faflpleaded,  defend  and  be  defended,  contract  and  be  contracted  with ;  to  make  and  nee  a  common 
■eal  and  the  same  to  alter  at  pleasure ;  and  shall  hare  power  to  purchase  and  hold,  in  fee  simple^ 
or  to  rent  or  lease  such  real  estate  as  may  be  required  as  a  site  for  holdiog  fiiirs,  not  exceeding 
twenty  acres,  and  to  ertabUsh  all  necessary  rales  and  regoktions  tar  the  management  af  such 
feirs  and  the  legitimate  bosiaess  of  the  society. 

Sio.  fi.    Thia  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  May  1,  1861. 


LAW  EELATING  TO  PTOLIC  SHOWS. 

AN  ACT 
To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate  Public  Shows,"  passed  February  98, 183K 

8K0Tioir  1.  Be  U  enacts  6y  the  Oeneral  AMeewMy  Qf  the  State  of  Okh,  That  so  much  of  the 
ilnt  sectbn  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  as  proridee  that  it  shall  not  be  necessaiy 
fer  any  exhibiter  or  exhibiters  of  any  show  allowed  to  be  exhibited  by  said  act,  to  obtain 
» permit  fit)m  the  county  auditor,  to  show  or  exhibit  in  any  incorporated  town  or  city,  when  bj 
Che  laws  or  ordinance  of  such  town  or  city,  such  exhibiter  or  exhibiters  may  be  required  to  ob- 
tain  a  permit  or  lioense  from  the  municipal  authority  of  said  town  or  city,  be  and  the  same  it 
hereby  repealed. 

Bko.  3.  Before  any  person  or  persons  »hall  be  permitted  to  exhibit  any  public  show ;  in  any 
flkcoiporated  town  or  city  in  this  State,  he  or  they  shall  first  be  required  to  obtain  a  permit  (torn 
Che  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  such  town  or  city  may  be  located,  according  to  the  prorit- 
sions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  and  the  act  to  create  a  permanent  agricQltural 
ftmd,  passed  February  6,  1847,  and  all  moneys  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  the  eereral  oountiee 
vnder  the  proTieions  of  this  act>  shall  be  paid  over  and  disposed  of  according  to  the  prcmsione 
of  the  act  above  named. 

Sao.  3.  N  uibin^  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfsre  with  the  right  or  power  of  any 
llieorporated  town  or  city  of  this  State,  to  impose  a  lieenae  mpon  aU  shows  exhibited  in  tmik 
town  or  city  in  addiii"!>  to  that  imposed  by  this  act 

Passed  Maith  31,  lb4!». 


AN  ACT 
lo  relation  to  Btatiatics  of  agricultural  and  mineral  products. 

SBcnoN  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Auembly  of  the  StaU  qf  0?Uo,  That  it  shall  be  the  du^ 
of  the  seyeral  township  aseetisors  in  all  the  counties  in  the  state,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
annual  assessmenl  of  personal  property  for  taxation,  to  colleot  the  following  items  of  statistice 
in  addition  to  those  already  authorized  by  law,  tiz.  : 

First— The  number  of  acres  grown  in  clover,  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  made  from  it,  the 
number  of  bushels  of  seed  obtained,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  clover  plowed  under  for  manure. 

Second—The  number  of  acres  planted  in  tobacco,  and  the  number  of  pounds  obtained. 

Third— The  number  of  (old  and  young)  dogs,  both  male  and  female. 

Fourth — The  number  of  tons  of  pig-iron  maoufactored,  and  the  bushels  of  stone-eoal  dug. 

Fifth— The  number  of  acres  sown  in  flax,  number  of  pounds  of  fibre  gathered,  and  the  number 
of  bushels  of  seed  obtained. 

^xth-'The  number  of  acres  planted  in  soigo,  Hbe  nimber  of  gallons  of  synp  mairafaotared^ 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  obtidned. 
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Seventh— The  nnmber  of  poxindB  of  maple  sagar  made,  and  the  number  of  gallons  of  BjTnp 
manofBu^tored. 

Sghth— The  number  of  ponnds  each  of  butter  and  cheeee  manufactured. 

Ninth — ^The  number  of  acres  planted  in  potatoes^  and  the  number  of  bushels  obtained ;  and 
make  a  correct  return  thereof  to  the  county  auditors  of  their  respectiye  counties  at  the  same 
time  that  a  return  of  the  enlisted  property  is  made. 

8Ba  2.  That  it  ^all  be  the  duty  of  the  county  auditors  to  forward  annually,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  June,  to  the  ofiQce  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  aggregate  of  each 
of  the  items  of  statiBtics  enumerated  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  together  with  the  aggregate 
of  each  and  every  item  of  statistics  of  acreage  and  product,  where  acreage  is  enumerated,  and 
the  aggregate  product  where  no  acreage  is  enumerated,  of  all  the  agricultural  statistics  by  law 
authorized  to  be  returned  to  the  auditor  of  state ;  together  with  the  aggregate  number  and 
value  of  ^e  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  the  county,  as  sent  to  the  office  of  state  auditor 

Ssa  3.    This  act  to  take  efifect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  February  20, 1864. 


AN  ACT 
To  create  a  permanent  ftind  for  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Whereas,  On  the  8th  day  of  February,  A.B.  1847,  a  Hll  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  legFslature, 
entitled  *'An  act  to  create  a  permanent  agricultural  fund  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purposes ;''  which  bill  provides  that  the  minimum  of  show  licenses  ahall  be  twenty  dollars,  and 
that  one  half  Of  the  fund  arising  IVom  show  licenses  throughout  the  state  shall  be  set  apart  for 
the  state  agricultural  fand ;  and  said  bill  Airthermore  provides,  that  the  fund  arising  from  the 
■ale  of  escheated  lands  shall  also  be  set  apart  for  the  state  agricultural  fund  \  and. 

Whereas,  The  aforesaid  bill  exonerates  Hamilton  county  from  the  payment  into  the  state 
treasury  for  the  agricultural  itind,  of  any  portion  of  the  show  licenses  or  escheats  acquired 
within  said  county  of  Hamilton ;  and, 

Whereas,  On  the  29th  of  March,  1856,  a  bin  was  pawed  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  autho»- 
Izfng  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  to  be  retaiAed  in  the  county  in  whicli  an  escheat  might 
transpire ;  and. 

Whereas,  On  the  16th  day  of  April,  1862,  tiie  legislature  of  Ohio  passed  a  bill  which,  in 
effect,  virtually  deprives  the  fund  arising  from  escheat,  from  passing  into  the  state  treasury  fior 
the  benefit  of  said  agricultural  fund ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  derived  an  annual  average  sum  of  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  from  the  two  sources  of  revenue  indicated  or  authoi^ 
iEed  by  the  act  of  February  8, 1847 :  Therefore,  ^ 

Sbcthon  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Otneral  Astembfy  qfihe  State  qf  Ohioy  That  there  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated from  the  general  revenue  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  each  of  the  years  1864  and 
1865,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state,  in  such  manner  as  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  mi^ 
deem  moet  conducive  to  that  object :  Provided,  that  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  pay 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  annually  to  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society ;  and  the  Treasurer 
of  State  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  said  sum  to  the  president  of  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
(H  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  of  State. 

Sec.  2.    That  portion  of  the  show  license  fund  heretofore  set  apart  for  the  state  agricultural 
fund,  and  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  escheated  lands  set  apart  for  the  state  agricultural 
f^d,  shall  be  collected  as  heretofore  and  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  and  be  regarded  in  eyery 
sense  as  forming  a  part  of  the  general  revenue. 
Ssa  8.    This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  March  81, 1864. 
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RULBS 

F(»  th$  OrsfamaaUan  and  2£ana^wmU  of  Oomiy  and  DittrUi  Spdelm. 

L  Tbd  offioen  of  «soh  Society  sbftU  e<msift  of  a  PMsident,  Vioe  IVesident,  Treasurer,  Seer^ 
toy,  and  at  least  fiy«  Managers  or  Directors,  who,  together,  shall  oonstitate  a  Board  of  Dfreeton 
fttr  the  maoagement  of  the  a£fkirs  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  nntll  their  Bneeeasocn 
are  didy  elected. 

n.  Members  of  the  Society  most  be  residents  of  the  coonty  or  district,  must  be  ovtr  twenty 
one  years  old,  and  nrast  annually  pay  the  snm  of  one  dollar  to  the  Treasorer. 

III.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  so  that  he  may  be  ablis 
.  to  report  to  the  State  Board  the  nomber  of  members  each  year,  and  so  that  it  may  be  ascertainad 

who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  officers. 

IV.  The  election  for  officers,  for  each  County  and  District  Society,  shall  be  held  in  eadi  yeai, 
flt  snch  time  ia  January  ss  the  Oounty  or  District  Society  may  determine  upon. 

y.  County  or  District  Societies  may  open  their  premium  lists  to  all  persons,  without  rsstri^ 
tion,  except  on  field  crops,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  county  or  district. 

yi.    Competitors  for  premiums  most  be  members  of  the  Society. 

yil.  All  articles  offered  for  premiums  mu^t  be  owned  by  the  person  offerbg  the  same,  or  by 
MBQC  member  of  his  or  her  family. 

yni.  Awarding  committees  must  comply  with  the  prorisions  of  the  law  requiring  compel- 
ttors  for  premiums  on  crops  and  other  improvements  to  furnish  fall  and  accurate  statements  cf 
the  process,  expense  of  culture,  production,  ^. 

IX.  Competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  shall  be  required  to  kare  the  ground  and  its  pn>- 
ducts  accurately  measured,  and  satisfiMtory  proof,  under  oath,  must  be  furnished  by  each  cozi»- 
petitor. 

TL  Each  Society  shall  hare  duly  prepared  an  annual  report,  and  shall  present  the  same  to 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  or  before  the  annual  meeting  of  said  Board,  as  prescribed  to 
be  held  by  the  second  section  of  the  "  Act  for  the  encon<tigement  of  AgrtcslturCy"  passed  Apdl 
tt,  1661. 

XL    Said  report  shall  contain  the  following : 

1.  A  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  preyious  Annual  Fair. 

8.  A  copy  of  the  published  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account,  as  the  same  was  published^ 
Id  conformity  with  the  first  section  of  the  above  named  act 

3.  All  statements  of  competitors  fiMr  premiuuis  on  crops  and  other  imprsToments  in  sgricultovs^ 
detailing  mode  of  tillage,  Ac,  Ac. 

4  A  general  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  nuokber  of  its  members,  and  tiM 
pix>spects  of  its  progress  and  usefulness 

5.  A  statement  of  the  principal  crops  raled  in  the  county  or  district ;  an  estimate  of  te 
amount  of  each  raised  ;  the  average  yield  per  acre ;  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  previooa 
season ;  the  names  of  the  destructive  insects  which  may  have  injured  the  crops ;  and  such  othiT 
Iksts  as  will  tend  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  each  county  or  district,  ■• 
that  the  same  may  be  embodied  in  the  soscec^ag  Annual  Report  made  by  the  State  Boaid  to 
tbc  L^gialatorc. 
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